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PEBFACE. 


Little need be siiid hy way of preface to this CyclojKjdia, the aim in jire- 
which luis been to provide a convenient work of reference for readci*8 
of all cliisses— conijirehcnsive in 8co|)e, liandy in size, moderate in price, and 
generally adaj)tcd to the needs of the day. 

Among the various chwses of readers, it may be expected to i)rove more 
esjiecudly useful to those who, from tlie pressure of their daily occupations, 
find but little time for ac([uiring information from books in general, though 
they take an interest in many topi(^s which lie outside their own punsuits. 

While matters that belong to ancient times are by no means neglected, 
attention is more especially given— as the title of the book suggests — to those 
which jK?rtjiin to the jn-esent day and to the modern world. 

In the prej)aration of the articles use has been made of many new or 
recently published works, both British and foreign, including a number of 
iin|K)rUint periodici'd publications; while many of the scientific and technical 
articles have been written or revised by specialists in the respective subjects. 

The pronunciation of foreign a?id other words that form the titles of the 
articles has been indicated wherever this seemed likely to prove useful, and 
Uie system employed for this pur|K>He will be found very simple. 
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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 


'i'ho proiiiiiiciatioij of tlie wonln that fonn the titles of the articles is indicated in two 
ways: Ist, ity n-vritiiifj the word in a different form and according to a simple system of 
Ininsl iteration, tid, J{y ijjarking the syllable on w'hich the cliief accent falls. Entries which 
simply have their accenlnation marked arc English or foreign words that present little 
diHieulty, and in regard to which readers can hardly go far wTong. A great many of the 
eii tries, however, eannnt l)c treated in this way, but must have their pronunciation repre- 
Hcntcid by a uniform sericH <if symlsjl.s, so that it sliall be unmistakable. In doing this the 
wime letter or combination of letters is made use of to represent the same soundy no matter 
by what letter or letters the sound may lie represented in the word w»hose pronunciation 
is shown. 'J'he key to the j»ronunciation by this means is greatly simplified, the reader 
having only to rememlier one character for each sound. Sounds and letters, it may be 
remarked, are often very dilfereiit things. In the English language there are over forty 
sounds, while in the English aljihaliet there are only tw^enty-six letters to represent them. 
Our alphaUd is, thereftire, very far from Vicing a«le<piate to the duties reiiuired of it, and 
still more inadei]uale to represent the various sounds of foreign languages. 

'I’he most typical ntnu f souikIs (including diphthongs) are as shown in the following list, 
which giv(»s ais(» t he cliiiracters that are used in the Cyclopedia to show their pronunciation, 
most of thcst‘ being distinguished by diacritical marks. 


a, as in f«te, or in bare, 
ii, as in (dni.^^, Fr. dine, (ier. Ikdin— a of 
Indian names. 

a, tin* Niiiie s«iun<l short or medium, as in 
Fr. b<d, (ler. Mann, 
a, as in hd. 
a, as ill full. 

a, oliseure, as in rural, similar to tt in bat, 
0 in lar: common in Imlian names, 
c, as ill iiir - I in maeh/iie. 
e, as in md. 
e, as in hrr. 

J, as in p/iic, or as >1 in (Jer. nc/n. 
i, as in pm, also used for the .short sound 
corresponding Ui e. as in Freiieli and 
lUilian words. 


ca, a long sound as in Fr. jrdne, =Gor. long 
as in Snhiic, (bVthe (Goethe), 
cu, corresponding sound short or medium, 
as in Fr. |K’a=Ger. o short, 
o, as in note, ino<m. 

0, as in not, soft -- that is, short or medium. 
b» as in move, two. 

u, as in tabe. 

n, as ill tob: similar to e and also to a. 
u, as ill boll. 

ii, as in Sc. abone=Fr. A as in dd, Gcr, ii 
long as in gran, IJahne. 

VI, the eorresponding short or medium 
sound, as in Fr. bat, Ger. Mailer. 

01, as in o/l. 

on, as ill jiownd; or as an in Ger. Haas. 


W tho 1.. 1. f. j. k. I, ,1., t, V, always have their common 

hnglLsh sounds, when usi-d tu transliterate foreign words. The letter c is not used by itself 
111 ro-wniing for proniiiieiation, s or k being respectively ustul instead. The only conson- 
antal symliols, theref<ii\*. that ro»iiiire explanation are the following; 


ch is always as in riiVi. 

d, nearly as th in f/ds~ Sji. d in Mai/rid, A:e. 

g is always hard, as in r/o. 

h represents the guttural in Scotch loc/#, Ger. 

uarA, also other similar gutturals, 
u, Fr. nasal a as in Kia. 

r represents Uitli Englisli »•, and r in fortngn wonls, 
which is generally much more strongly trilleil. 


s, ahvays as in so. 
th, as f/i in f/dn. 
as ti ill Mis. 

w always consonantal, as in m. 
x=ks, which ore used instead, 
y always consonantal, as in yea (Fr. 

/lyar would Ix) re-written leny). 
zh, as 5 in pleasures Fr. j. 
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A, the first letter in almost all alphabets. 
Most modem lan^ua^es, as French, Italian, 
(lermau, have only one s(»\md for a, namely, 
the sound which is heard in father pro- 
nounced short or long ; in English this letter 
is made to reprt^sent sevon sounds, as in the 
words father^ mat^ mate^ marc, manjf^ hall^ 
vjhat^ l;>esidcs being used in such digraphs as 
ra in heat^ m in — A, in music, is the 
sixth note in the diatonic scale of C, and 
stands when in |)erfect time to the latter 
note in the ratio of ^ to 1. The second 
string of the violin is tuned to this note. 

A 1, a symlxd attached to vessels of the 
highest class in Lloyd’s register of shipping, 
A referring to the hull of the vessel, while 1 
intimates the sutficieucy of the rigging and 
whole ef(uipment. Iron vessels are classed 
|A 1 with a numeral prefixed, as 100 A 1, 00 
|A 1, the numeral denoting that they are 
Duilt respectively acconling to certain s{>eci- 
pcations. 

r Aa (ii) (from Old German aha; allied to 
Latin 07 aa, water), the name of a great many 
streams of central and northern Europe. 

Aachen (iiVien). See A ix-la’VhapeUe, 

Aalborg (ol'lKir/i ; * eel-town ’), a seaport of 
.‘Denmark, on the Liimfiord, see of a bishop, 
with a considerable trade, ship-building, 
fishing, &c. Pop. 14,152. 

Aalen (iilcn), a town of Geraiany in Wiir- 
tendn^rg, has manufactures of woollens, rail- 
way works, &c., with ironworks in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pop, 6559. 

Aalit (alst). See Alont. 

Abx (at), the name of several European 
rivers, of which the chief (160 miles long) 
is a tributary of the Ilhine, next to it and 
the Khone the longest river in S^idtzerland. 
It has its origin from the up|>er and lower 
glaciers of the Aar in the Bernese Alps. On 
it are Interlaken, Thun, Bern, Solothnm, 
and Aarau, to which, as to the canton of 
Aargau, it gives its name. 

Aarau (a'rou), a well-built and finely 
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situated ti>wn in Switzerland, capital of can- 
ton Aargau, on the river Aar. Pop. 5914. 

Aard-vark (iird'vark : eartli-pig), a bur- 
rowing insectivorous animal of South Africa, 
Ori/cti rhpua order Edentata, having 



Aanl-vurk {Oryeteri'tjtM cajmmii). 


affinities with the ant-eaters and armadillos. 
( <alled also finmnd-hoff and Cape pip, 

Aardwolf (iird'wulf : earth-wolf) (/Vo/f'/c.s 
rrintdfm), a carnivorous burrowing animal 
of South Africa, allied to the hyenas and 
civets. Feeds on carri(»ii, small mammals, 
insects, &c. 

Aargau (iir goii), or Auoovie (lir-go-ve), a 
northern canton of Switzerland; area, 5411 
sijuare miles; hilly, well wooded, abundantly 
watered by the Aar and its tributaries, and 
w^ell cultivated. 1 1 fonnc*d part of the canton 
Bern till 1 79^. Pop. 1 98,266, of whom more 
than half are Protestants. German is almost 
universally spoken, ( ‘apital, Aarau. 

Aarhuus (oFhbs), a seaport and ancient 
town of Denmark, on the east coast of Jut- 
land; has a fine Gothic cathedral, a good 
harbour, considerable trade and manufac- 
tures of woollens, gloves, hats, tobacco, &c. 
Pop. 24,831. 

Aaron (a'ron), of the tribe of Levi, eldest 
son of Amram and Jochel)ed, and bn)ther 
and assistant of Moses. At Sinai, when the 
people became impatient at the long-a>ii- 
tinued absence of Moses, he complied with 
their request in making a gulden calf, and 



AARON'S BEARD ABATTIS. 


him iHscame involved with them in the 
fuilt of tfroHU idolatry. Tbo offici.* of hij^h- 
irioHt, which ho tirnt filled, wan uia<le lieredi- 
,ary in bin family. He died at M<Mint 
Kor at the a^o of 12:5, and waa Kucceeded 
ly liia non Klea/ar. 

Aaron'i Beard. See Sand Johns Wort 
tnd Twul-JUix, 

Aaron's Bod. Seis (Vo/f/r7«-ro</ and Aful^ 
fin, 

Aaavlir (oH'vur), aj^roup of ninall iHlanda 
>1! thfj N<Jrw«.*j^an couat, under the Arctic 
circle, where there 
M an ini|»<irtant 
I )oceiiiber hcTrin^- 
iiahery. 

Ab, the eU»vonth 
month of the dew- 
iah civil, the fiftli t»f 
Lhe eeeh;MiaHii(MiI, 
year jiart of duly 
itid part of Au- 
^OlHt. 

Ababdeh ( ah- 
ah'de), a tioliUMlic 
Afri(%'Ui race itiha- 
hitiiii^ npiier K^ypt 
tiiid part of Nuhia, 
ladwettii the Nile 
and th(' Red Sc!a, 
r»f ifariiitic 
and tiiUH akin in 
nu!<* t<» the ancient 
Kf^yptiaiiH ; dark 
hi'oun in colour; 

MohanilliedailN in An AhaUWh Man. 
ndi^ion. 

Ab aca, «n*lVl ami.i.a IIkmp, a Htrom; filire 
yielded hy tb<* leaf stalkN of a kind of plan- 
tain {.\tuiia which ^rowH in the In- 

dian Ar(dli|Hd}^;«>, and is cultivated in the 
RhilippillcM. 'rile »mter filnvs of the leaf- 
MtalkM are niatle int** Htroii^ and durable 
n>|>eM, the iniuT inU» various fine fahriirH. 

Ab'aoo, Hhkat and Lrrn.K. two iNlainlH 
of the Rahaiiuo* )<roup. 

Ab'acus, a hutiii term applied Ui an a}»- 
imratUH uned in eleiiieiitary hcIiooIh for facili- 



Abacui for I'nlcultilioDt. 


tatinji;; arithinetioal o^Hiratioim, i'onsiatiiig of 
% number of parallel c<»rd8 or wirea, iifNin 
which balls or beaiiH are strung, the upfter- 



mo8t wire being appropriated to unite, the 
next tf) tens, Ac.— In classic architecture it 
denotes the tablet 

forming the upper 

member of a col- 
iiiiiii, and HUf>porting 
the entablature. In 
Gothic architecture 
the upper member 
of a column from Uuric ('apital—a, the 
which the arch Ainicus. 

springs. 

Abad'don (Heb. destruction), the name 
given in Rev. ix. 11 as that of the angel of 
the lx)ttomless pit, otherwise called A/jol- 
hjon, 

Abakanak', a fortified place in Siberia, 
near the Up|xjr Yenisei, founded by Peter 
the Groat in 1707. 

Abalone (ab-a-lo'ne), a name in California 
f*)r a sjiecies of ear-shell (Haliotisj that fur- 
nishes mother-of-|»earL 

Ab'ana, a river near Damascus. 

Aban'donment, a term of marine insur- 
ance, employed to designate the case where 
the party insured gives up his whole interest 
in the property to the insurer, and claims as 
for a total loss. 

Ab'ano, a village of Nf»rth Italy, 5 miles 
from l*adua, famous for its mud -baths and 
w^ann springs. It claims to be the birth- 
place of Livy. Pop. 711. 

Ab'ano, Piktk<» \>\ a cf‘lcl»rated Italian 
physician, phiI<»soph«r, and .'istndoger, l#om 
at Abano in 1250, died at I’miua in i:516. 
He studied at Pailiia, w'ciit t(»roijHtantinople 
to learn Gn^ek, visited l*aris and studied 
mathematics and medicine, and travelled in 
Kiigland and Scotland. He became ]>ro- 
fesHor of medicine at Padua, and wrote on 
this subject and on philosophy. 

Aba'rim, mountain range of Kastern Pa- 
lestine, including NelK>, on which Moses 
dieil. 

Abatement, in law*, has various significa- 
tions. A fniinat iit of n u iitartcex is the remedy 
hHowihI to a |)erB«»n injured by a public or 
private nuisaiu'e, of destroying or removing 
it himself. A fJta in ahaUimnt is brought 
forwanl by a defendant when he wishes to 
def«*at or quash a particular action on some 
fornuil or technical gi'ouiid. Abatement, in 
mercantile law% is an allowance, deduction, 
or discount made for prompt (myrnent or 
other reason. 

Ab'attis, Abatis, in military affairs, a 
mass of trees cut down and laid uith their 
branches turned towards the enemy in such 
2 





ABATTOIR ABBEY. 


a way as to form a defence for troops sta- 
tioned behind them. 

Abattoir (ali-at-war'), a French term for 
a slaujyrViter'houHe, ut»w aii^dicized since the 
establishment of the celebrated al>attoir8 
of Paris, instituted by Napoleon in 1807, 
and broujL'ht to conipletion in 181S. Sin^h 
pidilicslau^diter-houwis, pntvided with every 
sort of coiivcnit'iice, kept lulinirably clean, 
and with a plentiful supply of water, are now- 
tit be found in luaiiy large towns. 

Abauzit, Firm in (:i-bn-ze),a Freneh l*ro- 
U‘Stant scholar, lK)ni in 1(171*, died 17()7. 
He lived chicHy atHeiieva, but visited Fhig- 
laiid and was liighly estetaned by NewUm, 
who considered iiiiii Ut»t unfit to be judge 
l>et\veen himself aiul Leibnitz in tlieipiarrel 
08 to the inventiitn of the int«.‘gral and differ- 
ential calculus. He left few writings. 

Abba, a Semitic wonl cipuvalt nt ti> ‘Fa- 
ther/ which, Udng applied in the Kastern 
church to inoiikH, superioix of immks, and 
ftther ecidesiastitx, gave rise to the wonl 
uhftnt. In the Syriac and C'optic Churches 
it is given to the bisho|tH. 

Abbadie (ab-a-dr*), Antoink 'J'homkon 
am! Arn ai’I) Michel i>’, French travellers, 
bom in Dublin in 1810 and lHlh rtx|»ec- 
tively. 'I’hey spent a tiinnber of years in 
Altyssinia, and have published works throw- 
ing much light on that country ; by Arnaml, 
Dou/.e aiis clans la Haute-Kthiopie; by An- 
toine, <ieod«?sie <rKthiopie, Ac. 

Abbas I., the (irrat, shah or king of Persia, 
Isirn in ir»r»7, obtained the throne in 158(), 
at a time when the Turks and hordes of 
Csl»ek 'Fartars hiul ma<le great eiicroiich- 
ments on the country. Having defeated 
the CsbekH, recioennl the pnivinces <»verrnn 
l>v them, and rethiced great part of Afghan- 
istiiii, he inatle war against the 1'urks, and 
in l()0r» defeatetl them near J^ussorah, thus 
getting bac*k all the lost proviiicea He 
thus extended his nile l>eyond Persia pro|)er, 
and at his death in 1()2K his doiniiiions 
stret(!hed fn»in the Tigris to the Indus. He 
is l(S)ked upon by the Persians as their 
greatest sovereign. 

Abbas Kirza, a Persian prince and sol- 
dier, son of the shah Feth Ali, V)om 1788, 
died 1883; greatly distinguished himself in 
the wars against Russia. 

Abbassides (ab'as-sidz), the name of an 
Arabian dynasty which snpplanteil the Om- 
mia«les. It traced its descent from Abbas 
(bom 56(5, died 65*2), uncle of Mohammed, 
and furnished thirty-seven caliphs to Bag- 
dad between 749 and 1*258. liarun al lla- 
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shid was a member of this dynasty. See 
CaJipks. 

Abbate (ab-bii'tl), the Italian tiuin cor- 
responding t«> .1 f*fH\ 

Abb^ (ab-ji), the French word for ablntt, 
was, iHjfore the French revolution, the com- 
mon title of all wdio Inul studied theology 
either with a view to become ordained clergy- 
men, or merely in the ho|>e of obtaining stune 
ap]s>intineiit or benefice, to which such 
study was mnsiileivd a preliminary retjuisite. 
Many of them had little that w as clerical in 
their manners or character. Marked out 
by their special dress, they were seen every- 
where at the c«>urt, the ball, the theatre, 
ami other places of )»ublic resort, and in 
private families, where they aitUul some- 
tinies as tutors and sonu^times as confiden- 
tial mivisers. Others again adopttul the 
literary profession or became teachers in 
the higher educational establishments. 

Ab^oku'ta, a tow'u of West Africa, in 
the Kgba country, on the Ogun river, 8(1 
miles N.N.W. of liHgos, eom)M»sed of scatieritd 
and filthy lines of houses Vuiilt of iiiutl, and 
surrounded by a mud wall 17 or 18 miles in 
circuit. 1*0]). 100,006 to 150,000. 

Ab'boBB. Site A Utrtf and A Untt, 

Abbeville (ab-vel) a town of Fran(u\ 
dep. Sf)mme, on the river Somme (which is 
here tidnl), lOS miles n.n.w. of j*aris. It 
has a (Gothic cimrch (St. Vulfran) with inag- 
iiificent wx*st front in the Flamboy.ant style; 
manufactures f>f w'onlletiH, sail-cloth, chemi- 
cals, Ac., and considerable trade. Poj». 
18,208. 

Ab'bey, a monastery or religious couimii- 
iiity of the highest class, governed by an 
(issisted generally by a prior, Bub- prior, 
and other subordinate fiiuctioiiurieH; or, in 
the case of a femah; community, siifutrin- 
tended by an tifplirsH. An abb*;;/ invariably 
included a clmreh. A priory dilfered from 
an al>bey only in being scarcely so extensive 
an establishment, and was governed by a 
prior. In the English eonventiial catliedral 
establishments, as ('anterbury, Norwich, 
Ely, &c., the archbishops or biHljojm liehl the 
abbot's place, the immediate governor of the 
monastery Ijeing called a prior. Some 
priories sprang originally from the more iiii- 
]>ortant ablteys, and remained under the 
jurisdiction of the abls)tH; but subsec|uently 
any real distinction Ixitweeii abUrys and 
priories was lost. The greater ablsiys fonned 
most iromplete and extensive establishmeiitM, 
including not only the church and other 
buildings devoted the monastic life and 




jil)l)eVH wore tbono of Westiiiiiister, 
St. Mary’s of York, Fouiitaiiis, Kirkstall, 
Tintcrii, l\*ievaulx, Notley; and of Scotland, 
Melr<»He, I’ainley, and Arbroath, See A bbot^ 
MimaMiiuf. 

Abbiategrasso ( ab-be-ji'ta-grj’is-so ), a 
town in the north of Italy, 15 miles vv.s.w. 
of Milan. I’o]). 5425. 

Ab'bot (ultimately from Syriac ahlm, 
father), the head of an abbey (see Abbey)^ 
the laily of similar raiik bein|^ called abbess. 
An abbess, however, was not, like the abbot, 
allowed to exercise the S[)iritual functions 
of the priesthood, such us jireachinjjf, con- 
fessinif, &c.; nor did abbesses ever succeed 
in freein^f themselves from the control of 
their diocesan lushop. In the early age of 
monastic institutions (say 300 -600 a.d.) the 
monks were not priests, but simply laymen 
who retired from the world to live in com- 
mon, and the abbot u^as also a layman. In 
the course of time the abbots were usually^ 
ordained, and when an abbey was directly 
attached to a cathedral the bishop was also 
abbot. At first the abl)eys were more re- 
markable for their numbers than for their 
magnitude, but latterly many of them were 
large and richly endowed, and the heads of 
■ ’ ^ -*•- riorannAires of 


no small influence and power, more espe- 
cially after the abbots succeeded (by the 
eleventh century) in freeing themselves from 
the jurisdiction of the bishof) of their diocese. 
Hence families of the highest rank might 
be seen eagerly striving to obtain the titles 
of abbot and abbess for their members. The 
great object was to obtain control over the 
revenues of the abbeys, and for this pur- 
pose recourse was had to the device of 
holding them under a kind of trust, or, as 
it was called, hi commertflam. According to 
the original idea the abbot in commendam^ 
or ‘comniendatt^r,* was merely a temporary 
trustee, who drew the whole or part of the 
revenues during a vacancy, and was bound 
to apply them to specific purposes ; but 
ultimately the commendator or lay abbot in 
many instances held the appointment for 
life, and was allowed to apply the whole or 
a large portion of the revenues to his own 
private use. Many of the abbots latterly 
vied with the bishops and nobility in rank 
and dignity, wearing a mitre and keeping 
up a great style. In England twenty -seven 
abbots long sat in the House of liords. 
The Keformation introduced vast changes, 
not only in Protestant countries, where 
abbeys and all other monastic establish- 
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ments were generally fnuppreHsed, but even 
in countries which still continued Roman 
CJatholic; many sovereigns, while displaying 
their zeal for the R. ( 'atholic Church by 
persecuting its opponents, not scrupling to 
imitate them in the confiscation of church 
proi>erty. 

Abbot of Misrule, the personage who took 
the chief part in the Christmas revelries of 
the English populace before the Reforma- 
tion. 

Abbot, Georoe, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, born 1552, died 1()33; studied at Ox- 
fonl, assisted in the translation of the Bible, 
was made l:ii8hop of Lichfield in 1609, next 
year Bishop of London, and in 1611 Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He retained the 
favour of James 1. to the last, but after 
ftlie accession of diaries I. his influence at 
Icourt was superseded by that of Laud. He 
published several w<irks, chiefly theological. 

Ab'botBford,thc country-seat of SirWalter 
Scott, on the south bank of the Tweed, 
in Roxburghshire, 3 miles from Melrose, 
in the midst of picturesque scenery, forming 
an extensive and irregular pile in the 
Scottish baronial style of architecture. — 
A hhotaford Club, a club established at Edin- 
burgh for printing works throwing light on 
matters of history or literature connected 
with the writings of Sir W. Scott ; issued 
34 vols. 1835-1864. 

Ab'bott, Jacob, a popular and prolific 
American writer, especially of entertaining 
and instructive books for the young; born 
1830, died 1879; was teacher and subse- 
quently clergyman. — His brother, John, 
Stephens Cabot (b. 1805, d. 1877), Con- 
gregational clergyman, has written a num- 
Ijer of books, chietiy historical. — Lyman, son 
of Jacob Al)bott, b. 1835, Congregational 
clergyman, has written works chiefly reli- 
gious in character, such as J esus of Nazareth, 
His Life and Teachings; Popular Religious 
Dictionary, &c. 

Abbrevia'tions, devices used in writi^ 
and printing to save time and space, con- 
sisting usually of curtailments effected in 
words and syllables by the removal of some 
letters, often of the whole of the letters ex- 
cept the first. The following is a list of the 
more important: — 

A.B., artitim baccalauretut, bachelor of arts; 
able seaman. 

A bp., archbishop. 

A.C., ante Christum, before Christ. 

Ac., acre. 

Acc., A/c, or Acct., account. 

A. D. , anm Domini, in the year of our Lord: used 
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also as if equivalent to * after Christ,' or *of the 
Christian era.* 

A.D.C., aide-de-camp. 

Mt or .ffitat., cetatis (anno), in the year of his 
age. 

A.H., anno Ilejirm, in the year of the Hegira. 

A.M., ante meridiem, forenoon; anno mnndi\ 
in the year of the world; artium magistcr, master 
of arts. 

Anon., anonymous. 

A.R.A., associate of Royal Academy (J.oiidon). 

A.R. S.A., associate of the Royal Bcottisli 
Academy. 

A.U.C., ab urbe condita, from the building of 
Rome (7f>3 B.O.) 

A. V., authorized version. 

B. A., bachelor of arts. 

Bart, or Bt., baronet. 

B.C., before Christ. 

B.C.L., bachelor of civil law. 

B.I)., bachelor of divinity. 

B. L., bachelor of laws. 

B.M., bachelor of medicine. 

Bp., bishop. 

B.8., bachelor of surgery. 

B.Sc., bachelor of science. 

B. V., blessed Virgin. 

C. , cap., or chap., chapter. 

C.A., chartered accountant. 

Cantab., Cantabrhjicnsis, of Cambridge. 
Cantuar., Caniuariensis, of Canterbury. 

C.B., companion of the Bath. 

C.1).V., carte de visite. 

C.E., civil engineer. 

(’f. , confer, compare. 

C. I., order of the Crown of India. 

C.f.E., companion of the Indian Empire. 

C.J., chief -justice. 

C.M., chirurgioe magUfter, niUHter in siiigery; 
common metre. 

C.M.G., companion of the order of St. Miclinel 
and St. George. 

Co. , company or county. 

C.O.D., cash on delivery. 

Cr., creditor. 

Crim. con., criminal conversation. 

C.S., civil service, clerk to the signet. 

C. S.I., companion of the Star of India. 

Ct. , Connecticut. 

Curt. , current, the present month. 

Cwt., hundredweight. 

d. , denarius, penny or pence. 

D. C., district of Columbia. 

D.C.L., doctor of civil law. 

I>.D., doctor of divinity. 

Del., delineavit, drew it. 

D.F., defender of the faith. 

D.G., Dei gratia, by the grace of God. 

D.L., deputy lieutenant. 

D.Lit., doctor of literature. 

Do., dUto, the same. 

D.O.M., Deo Optimo Maximo, to God, the best 
and greatest. 

Dr., doctor, also debtor. 

D.Sc., doctor of science. 

D. V., Deovolente, God willing. 

Dwt., pennyweight. 

E. , east 

Ebor., Sboracensis, of York. 

E.C., established church. 

E.E., eiTors excepted. 

e. g., exempli gratia, for example. 

E. I., East Indies. 

Etc. or &c., et cetera, and the rest. 

Exr., executor. 
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* Fahr., Fahrenheit'B thermometer. 

•S., fellow of the Antiquarian Society. 

, Free Church. 

, fidei (lefemr/r, defender of the faith. 

, fecit, he made or did It. 

H., fellow of the Geolop^ical Society. 

5. , follow of the Horticultural Society. 
flouriHhed. 

Florida. 

S.y fellow of the Linntcan Society. 

. , fleld-marehal. 

H. , free on board (goods delivered). 

A. S., fellow of the Royal Astronomical (or 
:) Society. 

C.r., fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 

C.S. , fellow of the Royal (college of Surgeoqs. 

C. S., fellow of the Royal Geograijliical 
f- 

5., fellow of the Royal Society. 

S.K., fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 

fellow of the Society of Arts or Anti- 
s. 

I , fellow of the Statistical Society, 
foot or feet. 

■>. . fellow of the Zoological Society. 
Georgia, 
gallon. 

H., grand cross of the Bath. 

M.G., grand cross of St. Michael and 8t. 

5 . 

S I., grand commander of the Star of India. 

D. , general post-oftioe. 

M., his or her BHtaniiic majesty. 

I C.S., honourable East India Company’s 

. . hogshead. 

[1., his or her imperial highness. 

.8., his or her majesty’s ship. 

, honourable. 

, house of representatives. 

11., his (her) royal highness. 

H., his (her) serene highness. 

Iowa. 

r Ibid., ihldern., in the same place. 
idem, the same. 
id eat, tlnat is. 

1.5., Jesm hominum mlvator, Jesus the 
r of men: originally it was 1H2, the first 
etters of IH20T2 {leHotut), Jeena, 

g., incAHjnito, unknown. 
itifra, lielow. 

R. I., le»m Nazarenus Rex ludceunim, 
)t Nazareth King of the .lews. 

, instant, or of this month; institute. 

J., I owe you. 
idem quod, the same as. 
justice of the peace, 
iunior. 

b. , utriuegm doctor, doctor both of 
j] and the canon law. 

B. , knight commander of the Bath. 

M. G. , knight commander of St. Michael and 
)rge. 

S. 1. , knight commander of the Star of India. 

, knight of the Garter. 

C. B., knight grand cross of the Bath. 

, knight of St. Patrick. 

, knight of the Thistle. 

>r Knt., knight. 

Kentucky. 

, or £, pounds sterling. 

, literate in arts, 
latitude. 


Lb. or Ib. , Wtra, a pound (weight). 

L.C.J., lonl chief-justice. 

Ldp., lordship. 

L.D.S., licentiate in dental surgery. 

Lit. D. , doctor of literature. 

L.L., Low Latin. 

L.L.A., lady literate in arts. 

LL.B., legum baccalaureuH, bachelor of laws. 
LL.D., lequm doctor, docU>r of laws (that is, the 
civil and tlie canon law). 

LL.M., master of laws. 

Lon. or Long., longitude. 

L.R.C.P., licentiate Royal College of Physicians. 

L.R.C.8., licentiate of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. 

L.S. A., licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries. 

L. S.D., librcB, eolidi, denarii, pounds, shillings, 
pence. 

M. A., master of arts. 

Mass., Massachusetts. 

M. B. , twcdiCMWB haccalanrcuH, bachelor of medi- 
cine. 

M.C., member of congnjss; master in surgery. 

M.D., ^mdijcinoe doctor, doctor of medicine. 
Md., Maryland. 

Me., Maine. 

M.E., mining engineer; MethcKlist Episcopal. 
Messrs., messieurs, gentlemen. 

M.F.H., master of fox-hounds. 

M.I.O.E., member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers. 

Mile., mademoiselle. 

Mine., madame. 

Mo., Missouri. 

M.P., member of Parliament. 

M.R.C.S., member of the Roj^al College of Sur- 
geons. 

M.R.C.V.S., member of the R(>yal Cidh^gc. cd 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

M. R.I.A., member of the Royal Irish Academy. 
MS., manuscript; MS8., manuscripts. 

Mus.D., tnuaicce doctor, doctor of music. 

N. , north. 

N. B. , 'twta bene, take notice; also North Britain, 
New Brunswick. 

N.C., North Carolina. 

N.J)., no date. 

Nem. con., ncndiie contradicente, no one con- 
tradicting, unanimously. 

N.H., New Hampshire. 

.N.J., New Jersey. 

No. nnntero, number. 

N.P., notary public. 

N.S., new style, Nova Scotia. 

N.S.W., New South Wales. 

N.T., New Testament. 

N.Y., New York. 

N. Z., New Zealand, 

O. , Ohio. 

Ob., obiit, died. 

O.S., old style. 

O. T., Old Testament. 

Oxon. , Oxonicnsitf, of Oxford. 

Oz., ounce or ounces. 

Pa., Pennsylvania. 

P. C., privy-councillor. 

P.E., Protestant Episcopal. 

Per cent. , *>er centum by the hundred. 

phuosophi(edo€t(yr, doctor of philosophy. 
]*inx., pinx^it, painted it. 

P.M., post meridiem, afternoon. 

P.O., post-ottice. 

P.O.O., post-office order. 

P.P., parish priest 
pages. 
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P.P.C., pour pretidre conge, to take leave. 

Prox. , proximo {ynense), next month. 

P. S., postscript. 

Q. , question; queen. 

Q.C., queen's council. 

Q.E.D., quod erat denmnstrandum, which was 
to be demonstrated. 

Q.KF., quod erat faciendum, which was to be 
done. 

Qu., query. 

Quaut. SUIT., quantum eufficit, as much as is 
needful. 

Q. y., quod vide, whicli see. 

K. , rex, reaina, king, queen. 

R. A., royal academician; royal artillery. 

R. A.M., Royal Academy of Music. 

R.C., Roman Catholic. 

R.E., royal enfjdneers. 

Rev , reverend. 

R.H.A., Royal Hibernian Academician. 

R. 1. , Rhode Island. 

R. 1 . P. , reqniescat in pace, may he rest in peace. 
R.M., royal marines. 

R.N.. royal navy. 

K.H.A., royal Scottish academician. 

R.S.V.P., r^po'ndez, sHl vom plait, reply, if you 
please. 

Rt. Hon., right honourable. 

Rt. Wpful., right worshipful. 

R. V., revised version. 

S. , south. 

8. or St, saint 

S.C., South Carolina. 

Sc., scilicet, namely, viz. 

S.J., Society of Jesus (Jesuits). 

S. P.C.K., Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

S.P.Q.R,, senatus populusque, Rmnanus, the 
senate and people of Rome. 

8.S.C., solicitor before the supreme courts. 
iSt, saint, street. 

8.T.1)., sacrae theologioe doctor, doctor of divin> 
ity. 

S. T.P., Bocrce theologian professor, professor of 
divinity. 

T. C.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Xdt , uliimo, last 

TT.P., United Presbyterian. 

U. S., United States. 

U.S.A., United States of America. 

U. S.N., United States navy. 

V. , vide, see; also versus, against 
Va., Virginia. 

V.C., Victoria Cross. 

Viz., videlicet, to wit, or namely. 

V.P., vice-president. 

V. S., veterinary surgeon. 

Vt, Vermont 

W. , west. 

W.I., West Indies. 

M\S., writer to the signet 
Xmas, Christmas. 

In LL.D., LL.B., <&c., the letter is doubled, ac- 
cording to the Roman system, to show that the 
abbreviation represents a plural noun. . 

Abd-el-Ka'der, an Arab chief bom in 
Algeria^ 1807; died at Damascus, 1883. He 
waa the chief opponent of the French in 
their conquest of Algeria^ but at last sur- 
rendered to them in 1847, and was impris- 
oned till set at liberty by Napoleon 111. in 
1852. He latterly resided chiefly at Da- 


mascus, but made various journeys, and 
visited the I’aris exhibition of 1867. He 
wrote a religious work in Arabic. 

Abde'ra, an ancient Greek city on the 
Thracian coast, the birthplace of Democritus 
(the laughing philosopher), Anaxarchus, and 
Protagoras. Its inhabitants were prover- 
bial for stupidity. 

Abdica'tion, properly the voluntary, but 
sometimes also the involuntary resignation 
of an office or dignity, and more especially 
that of sovereign power. Abdication does 
not necessarily recpiire the execution of a 
formal deed, but may be presumed from 
facts and circumstances, as in the case c»f 
the English Revolution in 1688, when, after 
long debate, it was resolved by both houses 
of parliament that King .lames 11., having 
endeavoured to subvert the constitution of 
the kingdom, bad ^abdicated the govern- 
ment, and that the throne is thereby vacant.’ 
Yet the sovereign of Great Britain cannot 
constitutionally abdicate without the con- 
sent of both houses of parliament. 

Abdo'men, in man, the belly, or lower 
cavity of the trunk, separated from the 
upper cavity or thorax 
by the diaphragm or 
midriff, and bounded 
below by the bones of 
the pelvis. It con- 
tains the viscera be- 
longing to the digestive 
and urinary systems. 

What are called the 
abdominal, regions will 
be understood from the 
accompanying cut^ in 
which 1 is the epigastric 
region, 2 the umbdiced,, 

3 the pubiCy 4 4 the 
right and left %/>o- 
chondriacy 5 5 the right and left lumbar , 
6 6 right and left iliac. The name is given 
to the corresponding portion of the body in 
other animals. In insects it comprises the 
whole body behind the thorax, usually con- 
sisting of a series of rings. 

Abdom'inal Fishes ( Abdominales), agroup 
of the soft-finned (or malacopterous) fishes, 
having fins upon the abdomen, and com- 
prising the herring, pike, salmon, carp, &c. 

Abduc'tion, alegal term, generally applied 
to denote the offence of carrying off a female, 
either forcibly or by fraudulent representa- 
tions. Such a delinquency in regard to a 
man is styled There are various 

descriptions of abduction recognized in cri- 
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tninal jurisprudence, such as that of a child, 
of an heiress, or of a wife. « 

Ab'dul-Ax'is, Sultan of Turkey, brother 
to Abdul- Mejid, whom he succeeded in June, 
1861. He concluded treaties of commerce 
with France and England, both of which 
countries he visited in 1867. Deposed in 
May, 1876, he committed suicide, or more 
probably was assassinated, in J une, the same 
year. He was succeeded by his son Murad 
V. See next art. 

Ab'dul-Ham'id, Sultan of Turkey, younger 
son of Abdul- Mejid, bom in 1842, succeeded 
his brother Murad V., who was de])osed 
on proof of his insanity in 1876. At that 
time Turkey, which was at war with Servia, 
was compelled to agree to an armistice at 
the demand of Russia. The persecution and 
oppression of the Christian population of 
Bulgaria had roused remonstrances from 
other European countries, and a congress 
met at Constantinople to consider a con- 
stitution which the Porte had proclaimed. 
The conference was a failure, and in April, 
1877, war was declared by Russia. During 
the sanguinary struggle which ensued the 
I'urks fought with great bravery, but they 
had ultimately to sue for peace. A treaty 
was signed at San Stefano in Feb. 1878, 
but its provisions were modified by a con- 
gress of the great powers which met at 
Berlin. Turkey was compelled to part with 
some of its choicest provinces, while the 
sultan alio ceded the island of Cyprus to be 
occupied and administered by Britain, which 
in turn agreed to guarantee his Asiatic 
dominions to the sultan. Abdul-Hamid*s 
reign was further disturbed in 1885 by a 
revolution in Eastern Roumelia, the people 
of which have elected to be joined to Bul- 
garia. 

Abd-ul-Latlf, an Arab writer and physi- 
cian, born at Bagdad in 1161, died there in 
1231. He was patronized by the cele- 
brated Saladin, and published an excellent 
description of Egypt, which is still extant. 

Ab'dul-Mejld Khan, Sultan of Turkey, 
born in 1822 or 1823, succeeded his father, 
Mahmud IL, Ist July, 1839. At the time 
of his accession Mehemet, Pasha of Egypt, 
had a second time risen against the Turkish 
yoke; his son Ibrahim had inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Turks at Nizib (24th June, 
18S9), and was advancing on Constanti- 
nople. But the intervention of the leading 
European powers checked the designs of 
Mehemet All, and saved the Turkish em- 
pire. Abdul-Mejid was desirous of carry- 


ing out reforms, but most of them remained 
inoperative, or caused bloody insurrections 
where attempts were made to carry them 
out. Owing to disjmtes between the Latin 
and Greek (^Ihurches regarding the rights of 
precedence and possession at the 'holy places' 
in Palestine, and to demands made by the 
czar virtually implying the right of protec- 
torate over the Christian subjects of the 
sultan, war broke out between Turkey and 
Russia in 1853. In the following year the 
Porte effected an alliance with IVance and 
England (hence the Crimean War), and later 
on with Sardinia. (See Crimean War,) 
Abdul-Mejid died in 1861, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Abdul- Aziz. 

Abeceda'rian, a term formed from the 
first four letters of the alphabet, and applied 
to the followers of Storch, a German Ana- 
baptist, in the sixteenth century, because 
they rejected all worldly knowledge, even 
the learning of the alphabet. 

A Beck'ett, Gilbert Abbot, English 
writer, bom near London, in 1811. He 
studied for the bar, and became one of the 
original staff of Punch, was long a leader- 
writer of the Times and Morning Herald, 
and contributed articles to the Illustrated 
London News. He wrote Comic History 
of England, Comic History of Rome, and 
Comic Blackstone, and between fifty and 
sixty plays, some of which still keep the 
stage. In 1849 he was appointed a metro- 
{>olitan police magistrate, an office he re- 
tained till his death in 1856. 

A Beckett, Thomas. See Beckett. 

Abel, properly Hebei (Heb. breath, va- 
pour, transitoriness), the second son of 
Adam. He was a shepherd, and was slain 
by his brother Cain from jealousy because 
his sacrifice was accepted, while Cain's was 
rejected. Several of the fathers, among 
others St. Chrysostom and Augustin, re- 
gard him as a type of Christ. 

Abelard (ab'e-liird) (or Abailabd), Peter, 
a celebrated scholastic teacher, born near 
Nantes in Brittany, in 1079. He made 
extraordinary progress with his (Eftudies, and, 
ultimately eclipsing his teachers, he opened 
a school of Bcholaedic philosophy near Paris, 
which attracted crowds of students from the 
neighbouring city. His success in the fiery 
debates which were then the fashion in the 
schools made him many enemies, among 
whom was Guillaume de Champeaux, his 
former teacher, chief of the cathedral school 
of Notre-Dame, and the most advanced of 
the Realists. Abelard succeeded his adver- 
8 
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Bary in this school (in 1113), and under him 
were trained many men who afterwards rose 
to eminence, among them being the future 
Pope Celestin II., Peter Lombard, and 
Arnold of Brescia. While he was at the 
height of his popularity, and in his fortieth 
year, he became infatuated with a passion 
for Heloise — then only eighteen years of age 
— niece of Fulbert, a canon of Paris. Ob- 
taining a home in Fulbert’s house under the 
pretext of teaching Heloise philosophy, their 
intercourse at length became apparent, and 
Abelard, who had retired to Brittany, was 
followed by Heloise, who there gave birth 
to a son. A private marriage took place, 
and Heloise returned to her uncle’s house, 
but refusing to make public her marriage 
(as likely to spoil Abelard’s career), she was 
subjected to severe treatment at the hands 
of her uncle. To save her from this Abe- 
lard carried her off and placed her in a 
convent at Argenteuil, a proceeding which 
so incensed Fulbert that he hired ruffians 
who broke into Abelard’s chamber and sub- 
jected him to a shameful mutilation. Abe- 
lard, filled with grief and shame, became a 
monk in the abbey of St. Denis, and Heloise 
took the veil. When time had somewhat 
moderated his grief he resumed his lectures; 
but trouble after trouble overtook him. His 
theological writings were condemned by the 
C>ouncil of Soissons, and he retired to an 
oratory called the Paraclete, subsequently 
becoming head of the abbey of St. Gildas- 
de-Ilhuys in Brittany. For a short time he 
again lectured at Paris (1136), but his doc- 
trines again brought persecution on him, 
and St. Bernard had him condemned by 
the council of Sens and afterwards by the 
pope. Abelard did not long survive this, 
dying at St. Marcel, near Chd.lon-8ur-S4one, 
1142. Heloise, who had become abbess of 
the Paraclete, had him buried there, where 
she herself was afterwards laid by his side. 
Their ashes were removed to Paris in 1800, 
and in 1817 they were finally deposited be- 
neath a mausoleum in the cemetery of P^re 
la Chaise. Abelard is credited with the 
invention of a new philosophical system, 
midway between Realism and Nominalism. 
A complete edition of his works was pub- 
lished by Cousin (2 vols. Paris, 1849-59), 
and the letters of Abelard and Heloise have 
been often published in the original and in 
translations. 

Abele (a-ber), a name of the white poplar. 

^ A'belite, Abe'ltan, a member of a reli- 
gious sect in Africa which arose in the 
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fourth century after Christ. They marric 
but lived in continence, after the mann< 
as they maintained, of Abel, and attempt 
to keep up the sect by adopting the childi 
of others. 

Abelmoschus (-mos'kus), a genus 
tropical plants of the mallow family. 
€8culentu8f cultivated in India, Algeria, & 
yields edible pods and also a valuable fib 
The fruit, caUed okro or ochro, is used 
soups. 

Abencerrages (ab-en-ser'a-jez), a pow 
ful and distinguished Moorish family 
Granada, the chief members of which, thir 
six in number, ore said to have been u 
sacred in the Alhambra by the king A 
Hassan (latter half of the fifteenth centu 
on account of the attachment of his siste] 
one of them — a legend which has fumisl 
the subject of many poems both Arabic 
Spanish, and formed the basis for Cbatt 
briand’s Aventures du dernier des Al 
cerages. 

Ab'en Ezra, a celebrated Jewish ra 
born at Toledo about 1119, travelled in j 
suit of knowledge in England, France, It 
and Greece, and is supposed to have die 
Rhodes about 1174. He particularly 
tinguished himself as a commentator 
Scripture. 

Abensberg (a'bens-ber^), a Bava 
manufacturing town with 2000 inhabita 
celebrated for Napoleon’s victory over 
Austrians, 20th April, 1809. 

Abeoku'ta. See A hheokuta. 

Ab'er, a prefix in Celtic geographical 
per names signifying the mouth or eutr 
of a river into the sea^ or into anc 
stream. It is used chiefly in Wales 
Scotland, having the same meaning as I'l 
Abera'von, a parliamentary bor 
(Swansea diet.) of Wales, in Glamoi 
shire, near the mouth of the Avon in S 
sea Bay, embracing Aberavon proper 
its harbour Port Talbot. There are 
lieries, ironworks, copper-works, &c. 
13,494. 

Aberbroth'ock, the older form of 
BROATH. 

Ab'ercrombie, John, m.d., a Sc( 
writer on medical and moral science 
an eminent physician, bom in Aber 
1781, died at Edinburgh in 1844. H< 
duated at the university of Edinburg 
1803, and subsequently pursued his^ st 
in London, returning to Edinburgh in 
where he acquired an extensive practi 
a physician. Apart from medical trea 
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he is known from his Inquiries concerning 
the Intellectual Powers and his Philosophy 
of the Moral Feelings. 

Ab'ercrombie, Patrick, a Scottish his- 
torical writer and antiquary, bom at Forfar, 
1656, date of death uncertain. Educated at 
St. Andrews and abroad, he took the degree 
of M.D., and practised as a physician in 
Edinburgh. In 1 685 he was appointed phy- 
sician to James II. His chief work is Mar- 
tial Atchievements of the Scots Nation, 2 
vols. folio, 1711-16. 

Ab'ercromby, Sir Ralph, a British gen- 
eral, bom in 1734 in Clackmannanshire, 
Scotland. He entered the anny in 1756 as 
cornet in the 3d Dragoon Cuards; and he 
gradually jiassed through all the ranks of 
the service until he became a major-general 
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In 1787. He served as Kent. - general in 
Flanders, 1793-95, and was then appointed 
cxuiiinaiuier in-chief of the forces in the 
West Indies, where he captured the islands 
>f Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and 
Trinidad, with the settlements of 1 )emerara 
ind Essequibo. On his return in 1798 he 
vas appointed commander-in-chief in Ire- 
and; and he afterwards held a correspon- 
ling command in Scotland. His next and 
oncluding service was in the expedition to 
Igypt, of which he was commander-in- 
bief. He landed, after a severe contest, 
b Aboukir, March 8, 1801 ; and on tlie 21st 
* the same month was f<3iight the battle of 
iexandria, in which Sir Ralph was mor- 
lly wounded. 

Aberdare (-dar'), a town of South Wales, 
Glamorganshire, pleasantly situated at 


the junction of the Cynon and Dare, 4 miles 
south-west of Merthyr-Tydfil, with exten- 
sive coal and iron mines in the vicinity. It 
belongs to the parliamentary borough of 
Merthyr-Tydfil. Pop. 33,796. 

Aberdeen', a roy^ and parliamentary 
burgh of Scotland, in the county of the same 
name, on the left bank of the Dee at its en- 
trance into the German Ocean, and mainly 
on several slight eminences rising above 
the river. It is one of the oldest towns in 
Scotland. Constituted a royal burgh by 
William the Lion, 1179, it was burned by 
the English in 1336, but soon rebuilt, when 
it was called New Aberdeen. 'I'he streets are 
generally spacious and regular, the houses 
built of fine grayish-white granite. It has 
many handsome public buildings, as the 
(younty and Municipal Buildings, Marischal 
College, Grammar School, Infirmary, Arts 
School, Music Hall Buildings, &c. The finest 
street, Union Street, is carried over a valley 
by a granite bridge, having an arch of 132 
feet span : there are also three bridges over 
the Dee, besides a railway viaduct. There 
is a tidal harbour of about 18 acres, and a 
dock 28 acres in extent. The harbour en- 
trance is protected by a pier 2600 feet long, 
and a breakwater 1050 feet long. The 
shipping trade is extensive. Among the in- 
dustries are woollen, cotton, jute, and linen 
factories ; large comb works, soap and candle 
works, provision - curing works, chemical 
works, paper works, ship-building yards, and 
establishments for preparing granite for all 
sorts of useful and ornament^ work. The 
parliamentary burgh (which also includes 
Old Aberdeen and Woodside) returns two 
members to the House of Conunons. Pop. 
pari, burgh, 105,189. — Old Aberdeen, a 
small but ancient town and royal burgh, lies 
about a mile north of the new town, between 
it and the river Don, Its chief buildings are 
King’s C^ollege and St. Machar’s Cathedral. 
Noteworthy features of the college build- 
ings are the crown-tower and the chapel, 
the latter containing some very fine old 
carved woodwork. The cathedral, now used 
as the parish church, was commenced about 
1357. Over the Don is a fine old Gothic 
bridge of one arch, erected according to 
some accounts by Robert Bruce. Pop. 2168. 
—The County of Aberdeen forms the 
north-eastern portion of Scotland, and is 
bounded on the east and north by the North 
Sea Area, 1,251,451 acres. It is divided 
into six districts (Mar, Formartine, Buchan, 
Alford, Garioch, and Strathbogie), and is 
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generally hilly, there being in the south- 
west some of the highest uioimtaius in Scot- 
land, as Ben Macdhui (4295 feet), Caim- 
toul (4245), Cairngorm (4090), Lochnagar, 
Ac. Its most valuable mineral is granite, 
large quantities of which are export^. The 
principal rivers are the Dee and the Don, 
l>oth of which enter the sea at the town of 
Aberdeen. C.’ereals (except wheat) and other 
crops succeed well, and the number of acres 
under cultivation is nearly double that of 
any other Scottish county. Great numbers 
of cattle are fattened and sent to London 
and the south. On the banks of the upper 
Dee is situated Balmoral, a favourite resi- 
dence of C^ueen Victoria. The county re- 
turns two members to parliament. Pop. 
257,990* — Aberdken University, as now 
constituted, derives its origin from two 
different foundations; one, the University 
and King’s College (Old Aberdeen), founded 
in 1494 by Bishop Elphinstone, under the 
authority of a papal bull obtained at the 
instance of James I V.; the other, Marischal 
(’ollege and University (New Abenleen), 
founded in 1 593 by Geo. Keith, Earl Mari- 
schal, by a charter ratified by act of parlia- 
ment. The two foundations existed as 
separate universities, both having the right 
of conferring degrees, till 1 860, when they 
were united and incorporated into one uni- 
versity, the University of Aberdeen. Hold- 
ing the funds of both colleges and ranking 
from 1494, the university has about 300 
bursaries or exhibitions, mostly open to 
public competition, and a number of money 
prizes and scholarships. The classes for arts 
and divinity are held in King’s College, and 
those for law and medicine in Marischal 
College. There is a full teaching staff in 
the faculties of arts, medicine, and divinity, 
and two professors in the faculty of law. 
There are in all 22 professors and over 800 
matriculated students. The constitution of 
the university is similar to that of Edin- 
burgh and the other Scottish universities. 
The library numbers over 80,000 volumes, 
llie university unites with that of Glasgow 
in sending one member to parliament. 

Aberdeen^ George Hamilton Gordon, 
Earl of, British statesman, bom in 1784, 
died in 1860. He began his diplomatic life 
in 1801 as attach^ to Lord Cornwallis’s em- 
bassy to France, which resulted in the 
signing of the treaty of Amiens. In 1806 
he entered parliament as a Scottish repre- 
sentative peer, and in 1813 was intrusted 
with a successful mission to Austria for the 


purpose of inducing the emperor to join 
coalition of sovereigns against Bonapj 
In 1814 he was created a British peer, 
in 1828 he became foreign secretary ui 
the Duke of Wellington’s administraf 
During the short premiership of Sir lio 
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Peel in 1834--35 he acted as colonial sec; 
tary, and when Sir l{ol)ert again becai 
premier in 1841 he took office as secrets 
for foreign affairs. Quitting office with 1 
chief in 1846, he came, on the death of P« 
in 1 850, to be regarded as the leader of t 
( ’onservative free-trade party. On the Der 
ministry failing to maintain its place I*o 
Aberdeen returned to office in the end 
1 852 as head of a coalition ministry. Tl 
principal event which marked his admini 
tration was the Crimean war; but the bi 
management of this irritated the countr 
and the ministry resigned in 1855. Th 
event marks the close of Lord Aberdeen 
public career. From his travels and his 
quaintance with Greece and its antiquith 
he was called by Byron ‘the travelle 
thane, Athenian Aberdeen.* 

Ab'erdevine. See iitskin, 

Abergavenny (generally pron. ab-er 
ga'ni), a town of England, in Monmouth 
shire. It manufactures woollens and shoee 
and has a considerable trade, there beini 
extensive coal and iron mines in the vicinity 
Pop. 7285. 

Abemethy (ab-er-neth'i), John, an emi 
nent English surgeon, of somewhat eccentric 

habits, bominl764inLondon.at)UDilofth( 
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lebrated J ohn Hunter. 1 ii 1 787 he became 
UHtant surgeon to Bt. Bartholomew's Hos- 
bal, and shortly after lecturer on anatomy 
id surgery. In 1815 he was elected prin- 
pal surgeon, and under his auspices the 
»spital attained a celebrity which it had 
jver l)efore enjoyed. He published Burgi- 
.1 Observations; The Constitutional Origin 
id IVeatment of Local Diseases; and 
Kctures, explanatory of Hunter’s opinions 
the vital processes; besides smaller essays, 
e died in 1831. 

Aberra'tion, in astronomy, the difference 
itween the true and the observed position 
a heaveidy body, the result of the com- 
ned effect of the motion of light and the 
otion of the eye of the observer caused by 
Le annual or diurnal motion of the earth; 

‘ of the motion of light and that of the 
xly from which the light proceeds. When 
le auxiliary catise is the annual revolution 
the earth round the sun it is called annual 
Wrration^ in consecjuence of which a fixed 
ar may appear as much as 20" *4 from its 
lie position ; when the auxiliary cause is 
le diurnal rotation of the earth on its axis it 
called (liarmd ahcrration, which amounts 
i the greatest to 0"*3; and when the auxil- 
ary cause is the motion of the body from 
hich the light proceeds it is called planet^ 
ry aherration. 

Abersychan (ab-er-sik'an), atown of Mon- 
iouthshire, England, alxmt 10 miles north 
■om Newport, in a rich coal-mining dis- 
•ict. Pop. 13,496. 

Aberystwith (ab-er-ist'with), a seaport 
nd fashionable watering-place of Wales, 
mnty of Cardigan, on (Cardigan Bay. The 
)wn is well built, and the environs are pic- 
ires(|ue. There is here a llniversity College 
scupying a handsome Gothic building. Pop. 
088. 

Abgar, an Oriental ruler of the time of 
le lloman emperor Tiberius (a.d. 14 37), 
lid to have written a letter to our Saviour, 
Abhor^rers, in English history a name 
iven to the court party in 1679-80, who, 
n petitions being presented to Charles II. 
raying him to summon parliament, signed 
ounter-petitions expressing abhorrence for 
[lose who were thus attempting to encroach 
Q the royal prerogative. 

A^bib, the first month of the .lewish eccle- 
a8ticalyear,and the seventh of the civil year, 
irresponding to the latter part of March 
ad the first of April Also called Nimn. 
Abies (ab'i-es), a genus of trees. Bee Fir 
ad Spruce, 


Ab'ingdon, a town of England, in Berk- 
shire, 50 miles north-west of London, on the 
right bank of the I’hames. It was an im- 
portant place in Anglo-Saxon times, and 
Offa, king of Mercia, had a palace in it. 
Formerly a park bor., it now gives name to 
a pari. (Hv. of Berks. Pop. 5684, 

Abiogenesis (a-bi-o-jen'e-sis), the doctrine 
or hypothesis that living matter may be 
produced from non-living; spontaneous gen- 
eration. See Generation (SpontaTieoua). 

Abjura'tion, Oath of, an oath which by 
an English act passed in 1701 had to be 
taken by all holders of public offices, clergy- 
men, teachers, members of the universities, 
and lawyers, adjuring and renouncing the 
exiled Stuarts: superseded in 1858 by a 
more comprehensive oath, declaring adle- 
giance to the present royal family. — A bjura- 
turn of ike realm was an oath that a person 
guilty of felony, and who had taken sanc- 
tuary, might take to go into exile, and not 
return on pain of death. 

Abka'sia, a Russian district, at the wes- 
tern extremity and south of the Caucasus, 
between the mountains and the Black Sea. 
The Abkasians form a race distinguished 
from their neighbours in various resjiects. 
At one time they were Christians, but lat- 
terly adopted Mohammedanism. liecently 
many of them have migrated into l^urkish 
territory. 

Ablative, a term applied to a case of 
nouns, adjectives, and pronouns in Latin, 
Sanskrit, and some other languages; origi- 
nally given to the case in Latin because sepa- 
ration from {ab, from, latus^ taken) was con- 
sidered to be one of the chief ideas expressed 
by the case. 

Abo (olwl), a town and port in Russian 
Finland, the see of an archbishop, and the 
capital of Finland till 1819, when it was 
supplanted by Helsingfors. Pop. 23,000. 

Abolitionists. See Slavery. 

Aboma'sum, Aboma'buh, the fourth stom- 
ach of ruminating animals, next the omasum 
or third stomach. 

Abo'mey, or Agbo'mey, the capital of the 
kingdom of Dahomey, in West Africa, in a 
fertile plain, near the coast of Guinea. Pop. 
30,000. 

Aborigines (ab-o-rijl-nez), thenamegiven 
in general to the earliest known inhabitants 
of a country, those who are supposed to have 
inhabited the land from the beginning (L. 
ab oriyine). [The singular of the word is 
Ahoriyinal^ or incorrectly Ahoriyine.'\ 

Abortion, in medicine, the expulsion of 
12 
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the foetus before it is capable of independent 
existence. This may take place at any [>eriod 
f)f prepiancy Ixifore the completion of the 
twenty -eighth week. A chihl lM>m after that 
time is said to be ]ircnutturc. Abortion may 
be the result of the general debility or ill- 
health of the mother, of a plethoric consti- 
tution, of 8i)ecial affections of the uterus, of 
severe exertions, sudden shocks, &c. Various 
medicinal substances, generally violent em- 
menagogues or drastic medicines, are be- 
lieved to have the effect of provoking abor- 
tion, and are sometimes resorted to for this 
purpose. Attempts to procure abortion are 
punishable by law in all civilized states. — 
The term is applied in botany to denote the 
suppression by non-development of one or 
more of the parts of a flower, which consists 
normally of four whorls — namely, calyx, 
corolla, stamens, and pistil. 

Aboukir (a-bd-ker'; ancient Canopm)^ a 
small village on the Egyptian coast, 10 
nules east of Alexandria. In Aboukir Bay 
took place the naval battle in which Nelson 
annihilated a French fleet on the night of 
1st and 2d August, 1798, thus totally de- 
stroying the naval power of France in the 
Mediterranean. Near this place on 25th 
duly, 1799, Na|:)oleon defeated the Turks 
under Mustapha; and on March 8, 1801, 
Sir Ralph Abercromby effected the landing 
of a British army against the French. 

Abou-Simbel. See JpmmhnL 

About (ii-bd), Edmond Fran<?ois Val- 
entin, a French novelist and miscellaneous 
writer, born in 1828, died in 1885. He was 
educated at the Lycee ('-harlemagne and 
the ]i]cole Normale, Paris ; was sent at gov- 
ernment expense to the French school at 
Athens; on his return to Paris, devoted 
himself to literature. JMncipal novels : 
^J'olla, Roi des Montagues, Germaine, 
Madelon, I^e Fellah, La Vieille Roche, 
LTnfame, Les Manages de Province, Le 
Roman d’un Brave Homme, &c.; miscel- 
laneous works: La Grdce Contemporaine, 
La Question Romaine, l^a Prusse en 1860, 
Jhmie Contemporaine, &c. He was latterly 
elected a member of the Academy. About 
wrote in a bright, humorous, and interest- 
ing style, and his novels have been very 
pt>pular. 

Abracadab'ra, a word of eastern origin 
used in incantations. When written on 
paper so as to fonn a triangle, the first line 
containing the word in full, the one below 
it omitting the last letter, and so on each 
time until only one letter remained, and 
13 


worn as an amulet, it was supposed to be 
an antidote against certain diseases. 
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A'braham, originally Abram, the greatest 
of the Hebrew patriarchs, was born at Ur 
in Chaldea in 2153 B.c. according to Hales, 
in 1996 B.C. according to Ussher, while 
Bunsen says he lived 2850 b.c. He migrated, 
accompanied by his wife Sarah and his 
nephew l^ot, to (Canaan, where he led a 
nomadic life, which extended over 175 years. 
His two sons Isaac and Jshmael were the 
progenitors of the Jews and Arabs respec- 
tively. 

Abraham, Hkiqhts or Plains of. See 
Quebec, 

Abraham k Santa Clara, a German 
pulpit orator, real name ITlhich Mbgerle, 
born in 1642. As a preiicher he accpiired 
so great a reputation that in 1669 he was 
appointed court- 2 >reacher in Vienna, where 
he died in 1709. His sermons are full of 
homely, grotesque humour, often of coarse 
wit, and impartial se verity towards all classes 
of society. 

Abraham-men, originally a set of mendi- 
cant lunatics from Bethlehem Hospital, 
Ijondon ; but as many assumed, without right, 
the badge worn by them the term came to 
signify an impostor who travelled about the 
country seeking alms, under the pretence of 
lunacy. 

Ab'ramiB, a genus of Ashes. See Bream, 

Abran'tes, a fortifled town of Portugal, 
on the right bank of the Tagus (here navi- 
gable), 73 miles n.e. of Lisbon, with which 
it carries on an active trade. Pop. 607 6. 

Abrantes, Duke of. See Junot 

Abrax'as (or Abbasax) Stones, the nauie 
given to stones or gems found in Syria, 
Egypt, and elsewhere, cut into almost every 
variety of shape, but generally having a 
human trunk and arms, with a cock’s hea<l, 
two serpents’ tails for the lepj, &c., and the 
word Abraxas or Abrasax in Greek char- 
acters engraved upon them. They appear 
to have l^en flrst used by the Gnostic sect. 
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.nd eventually came to be used as talis- 
aaiis. 

Abroga'tion, the repoalitig of a law by a 
oin[)etent authority. 

Abro'ma, a genus of small trees, natives 
»f India, Java, &c., one species ef which, A, 
mffU8t(iy has a bark yielding a strong white 
ibre, from which good cordage is made. 

Abrupt', in botany, terminating suddenly, 
ks if a j)art were cut short off. 

Ab'rus, a genus of papilionaceous plants, 
irdei* Leguminosa^, one si»ecies of which, 
1 hru8 prceatorinH^ a delicate twining shrub, 
k native of the East Indies, and found also 
n tropical parts of Africa and America, has 
'ound brilliant scarlet seeds, used to make 
lecklaces and rosaries. Its root is sweetish 
ind mucilaginous, and is used as a substitute 
or liquorice under the name of Indian, 
iffuorice. 

Abruzzi (a-brut'sc), a division of Italy 
m the Adriatic, between Umbria and the 
Vfarches on the north, and Apulia on the 
louth, comprising the provinces of Abruzzo 
Jiteriore, Abruzzo Ulteriore I., and Abruzzo 
LTlteriore II., which, along with Molise, 
brm a government (compartmumto). The 
loa-coast of about 80 miles does not iKkSsess 
i single harbour, 'rhe interior is rugged 
lud mountainous, being traversed tbrough- 
)ut by the Apennines. The lower parts 
HUisist of fertile })hiins and valleys, yielding 
ioni, wine, oil, almonds, saffron, &c.; area,* 
U577 sq. miles; pop. l,88t),817. 

Ab'salom, or Axkl, a Danish prelate, 
statesman, and warrior, born in 1128, died 
1201 or 1202. He became the intimate 
riend and counsellor of his sovereign Walde- 
nar 1., who appointed him Archbishop of 
Lund. He cleared the sea of the Slavonic 
jirates who had long infested it, secured 
ibe independence of the kingdom by defeat- 
ng a powei*ful fleet of the Kniperor Bar- 
.mrossa, and built the castle of Axelborg, 
ihe nucleus of Copenhagen. Turning his 
Jioiights to literature he caused the History 
)f Denmark to be drawn up by ISaxo Gram- 
naticus and Sueno Aageseu. 

Ab'seesB, any collection of purulent matter 
•r pus formed in some tissue or organ of the 
»ody, and confined within some circum- 
cribed area, of varying size, but always 
•ainful and often dangerous. 

Absentee^ the name which has been given 
0 a person who possesses property in one 
ountry, and resides and spends his income 
a another. This practice is e8|)ecially pre- 
alent among Irish land-owners, and many 


political economists have ascribed much of 
the poverty and^ discontent in Ireland to 
absenteeism. 

Ab'sinth, French Ausinthb (ab-sant), a 
liqueur consisting of an alcoliolic solution 
strongly flavoured with an extract of several 
sorts of wormwood, oil of anise, &c. When 
taken habitually, or in excess, its effects are 
very i)eriiiciou8. It is a favourite drink of 
the I’arisiaus. 

Ab'solute, in a general sense, loosed or 
freed from all limitations or conditions. In 
politics, an ahsoluU: monarchy is that form 
of government in which the ruler is un- 
limited or uncontrolled by constitutional 
checks. In modern metajbysics the Ahm- 
liitc represents the unconditioned, infinite, 
and self-existent. 

Absolu'tion, remission of a penitent's sins 
in the name of God. It is commonly main- 
tained that down to the twelfth century 
the priests used only what is called the 
precator// formula, ‘May God or Christ ab- 
solve thee,’ which is still the form in the 
Greek Church; whereas the Roman Catho- 
lic uses the expression ‘ I absolve thee,’ thus 
regarding the forgiveness of sins as in the 
power of the priest (the indicative form). 
This theory of absolution was confirmed by 
the Council of Trent. The passages of Scrip- 
ture on which the Roman C’atholic Church 
founds in laying down its doctrine of abso- 
lution are such as Mat. xvi. 19; xviii. 18; 
John XX. 23. Among Protestants absolu- 
tion properly means a sentence by which 
a person who stands excommunicated is I'c- 
leased from that punishment. 

Absor'bents, the system of minute vessels 
by which the nutritive elements of food and 
other matters are carried into the circulation 
of vertebrate animals. The vessels consist 
of two different sets, called respectively lac- 
teals and lymphatics. The former arise from 
the digestive tract, the latter from the tis- 
sues generally, both joining a common trunk 
which ultimately enters the blood-vessel sys- 
tem . Absorbents in medicine are substances 
such as chalk, charcoal, Ac., that absorb or 
suck up excessive secretion of fluid or gas. 

Absorp'tion, in physiology, one of the vital 
functions by which the materials of nutri- 
tion and growth are absorbed and conveyed 
to the organs of plants and animals. In 
vertebrate animals this is done by the lym- 
phatics and lacteals, in plants chiefly by 
the roots. See Absorbents, 

In physics, absorption of colour is the 
phenomenon observed when certain colours 
14 
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are retained or prevented from passing 
through transparent bodies; thus pieces of 
coloured glass arc almost opaque to some 
parts of the spectrum, while allowing other 
colours to pass through freely. 

Ab'stinence. See Fasting, Temperance, 

Abstrac'tion, the operation of the mind 
by which it disregards part of what is pre- 
sented to its observation in order to concen- 
trate its attention on the remainder. It is 
the foundation of the operation of gener- 
alization, by which we arrive at general 
conceptions. In order, for example, to form 
the conception of a horse, we disregard the 
colour and other peculiarities of the parti- 
cular horses observed by us, and attend only 
to those qualities which all horses have in 
common. In rising to the conception of an 
animal we disregard still more qualities, and 
attend only to those which all animals have 
in common with one another. 

Abu (a-bd"), a granitic mountain of India 
in Sirohi state, Kajputana, rising precipi- 
tously from the surrounding plains, its 
top forming a picturesque and varied tract 
14 miles long and 2 to 4 broad; highest 
IM)int 5653 ft. It is a hot-weather resort 
of Europeans, and is the site of two most 
beautiful Jain temples^ 

Abu-Bekr, or Father of the Virgin, 
the father-in-law and first successor of Mo- 
hammed. His right to the succession was un- 
successfully contested by Ali, Mohammed's 
son-in-law, and a schism took f)lace, which 
di vided the M ohammedans into the two great 
sects of Sunnites and Shiites, the former 
maintaining the validity of Abu-Bekr's and 
the latter that of All's claim. 

Abukir'. See A houh’r. 

Abu Klea, a group of wells, surrounded 
by steep, black mountains, about 1 20 miles 
from Khartoum, in the Soudan, where, on 
the 1 7th J anuary, 1 885, Sir Herbei t Stewart, 
with 1500 men, defeated the Mahdi's troops, 
nuuil)ering 10,000. 

Abulfara'gius, Gregory, a distinguished 
scholar, a J e w by birth (hence the name of 
iUtrhebrtvus, often given him), author of 
numerous works in Arabic and Syriac, was 
l>orn in Armenia in 1226, died in 1286. 
About 1264 he was ordained bishop of Guba, 
lifter wards of Aleppo, and about 1264 was 
ap|K>inted primate of the Jacobite Chris- 
tians. His principal work is a History of 
the W orld, from the creation to his own day, 
written in Syriac, with an abridged version 
in Arabic, entitled The Abridged History 
of the Dynasties. 


Aburfeda, Arab writer, Prince of Hamah, 
in Syria, of the same family that had pro- 
duced Sal^in, famous as an historian and 
geographer, was bom at Damascus 1273, 
died 1331. Amid the cares of government 
he devoted himself with zeal to study, drew 
the learned around him, and rendered his 
[M)wer and wealth subservient to the cause 
of science. His most important works are 
his History of the Human Kace (the portion 
from the birth of Mohammed to his own 
time being valuable), and his geography, 
called The True Situation of Countries. 

Abury (a'be-ri). See Avelmry, 

Abushehr (a-bo-shar'). See Bushirc, 

Abu-Simbel. See JpsarnfmL 

Abu'tilon, a genus of plants, order Mal- 
vacem, sometimes called Indian mallows, 
inhabiting the East Indies, Australia, Brazil, 
Siberia, &c. Several of them yield a valu- 
able hemp-like fibre, as A. indicMm. and A, 
avicennw. The latter, now a troublesome 
weed in the Middle United States, has been 
recommended for cultivation, and is some- 
times called American jute. 

Abut'ment, the part of a bridge which 
receives and resists the lateral outward 
thrust of an arch; the masonry, rock, or 
other solid materials from which an arch 
springs. 

Aby'dos (1 ), an ancient city of Asia Minor, 
on the Hellespont, at the narrowest part 
of the strait, opposite Sestos. Leander, say 
ancient writers, swam nightly from Abydos 
to Sestos to see his loved Hero — a feat in 
swimming accomplished also by Lord Byron. 
— (2), an ancient city of Upper Egypt, about 
6 miles west of the Nile, now represented 
only by ruins of temples, tombs, &c. It 
was celebrated as the burying-place of the 
god Osiris, and its oldest temple was dedi- 
cated to him. Here, in 1818, was dis- 
covered the famous A bydos Tablet, now in 
the British Museum, and containing a list 
of the predecessors of Rameses the Great, 
which was supplemented by the discovery 
of a similar historical tablet in 1864. 

Abyssinia (Ai*abic Ilabcsh) a country <»f 
Eastern Africa, which, roughly speaking, 
may be said to extend from lat. 8“ to 
N. and Ion, 35® to 41‘' k.; having Nubia on 
the N.W., the Soudan on the w., the Red 
Sea littoral and the Daniil territory on the 
E., and the country of the Gallos on the h.; 
total area about 120,000 sq. m.; chief di- 
visions Tigr^, Amhara, and Shoa. It is as 
a whole an elevated region, with a general 
slope to the north-west. The more marked 
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78ica1 foatnreg are a vaat narieH of table- 
iIh, of variouH and often of jp-eat eleva- 
iH, and nuinerouK niaHHOH or raiij^ifeK of hi^b 
I rug>(ed iiiouiitainH, diHporHud over the 
face in apfiarently the wihh'Ht crjnfiiHifiii. 

the dee[> and treniendoiiH ravincH 
.t divide the plateaux ruHh innumerable 
janiH, which iinpai’t extraordinary fer- 
Ly to the jilainR and vail (^y a below. The 
iiiitaiiJH in variouH partH of the country 
r to 1‘^ 000 and 1. ‘1,000 feet, while hoiiio 
the jKiakB arcs over ir>,0(K) feet (lias 
shan bein^; IfiJOO), and are always cov- 
d with Hiiow. 'J'he princi}}al rivers l»e- 
^ to the 
It! basin, 

! (diief Im!- 
; the ini* 
iiioiis NV 
;//• (‘thtj 
rrilde’), in 
3 north, and 
j Abai in 
f south, tilt! 
ter Is’lli;;’ 
lily tii<! 
per por- 
n of tilt! 
ue Nib?. 

It? prinei- 
[ lake is 
.ke Tzaiia 
I >(?inbt?a 
oin which 
lies tlie 
>ai), ii]»- Abywiiiirtn 1‘rii^Ht. 

.rdsofOOOO 

t alM»\ e tlie hoji, having a length of alwmt 
anti a bretwlth of :i5 mili?s. Hound this 
Hi lies a fertile jdain, cinphatieally called 

3 granary of tlie country. Accoitling 

elevation th(?n3 are 8t*veral zones (»f 
potation. Within tlu? lowtwt lielt, which 
fccht*H an elevaiitui of 4800 ftH?t, cotton, 
[tl indigo, a(?:u?iiui, ebony, biuibalw, sugar- 
les, coffee-trees, tlatt^-palniH, i’Cc., flour- 
, while the larger animals are lions, 
ithers, elephants, rhiiuiccroses, hip]m- 
jainuses, jackals, hyenas, lH3ar8, iiuiner- 
I antelo})es, monkeys, and crocotlilea 'J'he 
bile zone, rising to IH)00 feet, pnaluces 
? grains, grasst^s, and fruits of southern 
rope, the orange, vine, iieach, apricot, 

I bainlHM), syoaiiiore- tree, kc. The priu- 
al grains are millet, barley, wheat, maize, 

1 teff, the latter a sniall seed, a favourite 
lad-stuff of the Abyssinians. Two, and 
some places three, crops are obtained in 


one year. All the domestic animals of 
Emvifie, except swine, are known. There 
is a variety of ox with immense horns. 'Jlie 
highest zone, reaching to 11,000 feet, haf. 
but little wood, and generally scanty vege- 
tation, the hardier corn-plants only being 
grow'n; but oxen, goats, and long-woolled 
sheep find abundant pasture. — The climate 
is as various as the surface, but as a whole 
is temperate and agreeable ; in some of the 
valleys the heat is often excessive, while on 
the mountains the weather is cold. In cer- 
tain of the lower districts malaria prevails. 
— The chief mineral products are 8id»^'hur, 
iron, copper, coal, and salt, the Ip* 
ing to Konio extent as mcmey. x 
been a great intermixture of races in 
hinia. What may be considered the A. 
siniaiiH proper, Bt‘em to have a blood-ren 
tionship with the Bedouin Arabs. The 
complexion varies from very dark through 
different shades of brown and co})per to 
olive. The figure is usually symmetrical. 
Other races are the black Gall;is from tbc 
south ; the Falashas, w^ho cLoim descent from 
Abraham, and retain many Jewish charac- 
teristics; the Agows, (xongas, &c. llie 
great majority of the pitople profess (Chris- 
tianity, belonging, like the Copts, to the 
sect of the Monophysites. Hieir religion 
(consists chiefly in the j>erfonnance of emjity 
ceremonies, and gross su|>erHtition as well 
as ignorance prevails. The head of the 
church is called the Abuna (*our father’), 
and is eoiisecratod by the Coptic patriarch 
of Alexandria. Oeez or Ethiojnan is the 
language of their sacred W)ks: it has long 
ago ceaHe<l to be 8fK)ken. The chief spoken 
language is the Amharic; in it some books 
have been })ublisheil. Mohammedanism ap- 
pears to be gaining ground in Abyssinia, and 
in respect of morality the Moslems stand 
higher than the ( ‘hristiaus. A corrupt form 
of tiudaism is professed by the Falashas. — 
The bulk of the peopli* are devoted to agri- 
culture and cattle-breeding. The trade and 
maiiufacturet are of Bn*all im|K)rtance. A 
gcKid deal of ci»mmon cotton cloth and some 
finer vroven fabrics are produced. Leather 
is prepared to some extent, silver filagree 
work is produced, and there ore nianufac;- 
tnres of common articles of iron and brass, 
coarse black pottery, &c. A small foreign 
traile used to be carried on through Mas- 
sow^ on the lied Sea (now in the hands of the 
Italians), the principal exports being hides, 
coffee, honey, w^ax, gum, ivory, &c., the im- 
ports textile fabrics, fire-arms, tobacco, Ac. 

la 
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lie Abyssinians were converted to Chris- 
ianity in the fourth century, by some mis- 
ionaries from Alexandria. In the sixth 
entury the power of the so\'ereign8 of their 
iiigdom, which was generally known as 
]thi<»pia, had attained its height ; but be- 
;>re another had expired the Arabs had 
ivaded the country, and obtained a foot- 
ig. For several centuries subsequently the 
ingdom continued in a distracted state, 
eing now tom by internal commotions and 
ow invaded by external enemies (Moham- 
ledans and 
i alias). To 
rot^ct himself 
roni the last 
be Ein|>eror of 
ibyssiuia ap- 
]ied,al3out the 
liddle of the 
ixteenth cen- 
iiry, to the 
wing of l^)rtu- 
jd for lissist- 
uce, ]iromiH- 
ig, at the same 
ime, implicit 
iibiniHsiou to 
be iK»pe. The 
dicited aid 
as sent, and 
lie empire 
ived. I'he 
Ionian Catho- 
c ]jriestH en- 
eavoured to 
iduce the em- 
eror and his family to renounce the tenets 
nd rites of the Coptic C-hurch, and to 
ilopt those of Kome. This attempt, how- 
\'er, \v.‘is resisted by the ecclesiastics and 
Ilf peojde, and ended, after a long struggle, 

I the expulsion of the Catholic jiriests about 
boO. llie kingdom gradually fell into a 
i^ate of anarchy, and "' as broken uj> into 
4|||ynil iiide}>endent states. An attempt 
Ih'ive the jKiwerof the ancient kingdom 
Ethiopia was commenced about the 
■die of the present century by King Theo- 
#e. He introduced European artisans, 
‘b Went to work wisely in many ways, but 
h cruelty and tyranny counteracted his 
blitic measures. In cousequenc^e of a slight, 
sal or fancied, which he had received at 
be hands of the British government, he 
brew Consul Cameron and a number of 
ther British subjects into prison, in 1863, 
nd refused to give them up. To effect their 
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release an army of nearly 1 2,000 men, under 
Sir Hubert (afterwards Jjord) Napier, was 
despatched from Bombay in 1 867. The force 
landed at Zoulla on the Red Sea^ and 
marching up the country came within sight 
of the hill-fortress of Magdala in April, 
1868. After being defeated in a battle 
Theodore delivered up the captives and shut 
himself u}) in Magdala, which Wjis taken by 
storm on the 13th April, Theodore being 
found among the slain. After the with- 
drawal of the British fighting iinniediately 

began among 
the chiefs of 
the iliffereiit 
provinces, but 
at last the 
country was di- 
vided between 
Kasa, who se- 
cured the nor- 
thern and 
larger portion 
( I'igre and 
Amhara) and 
tiHHUinod the 
name of King 
riohannes, ami 
Menelek, who 
gained jkishcs- 
sion of Sboa. 
iJktterly tJo- 
hannes made 
himself su- 
preme, and ill 
1881 assuTned 
the title of em- 
peror (ncff ui} n((/(’Hl — king of kings), having 
under him the Kings of Shoa and (lojani. 
Debra Tabor, about 30 miles east of Lake 
Dembea,is his chief residence, though ( 1 oiidar 
is often regarded as the ca]:>ital. Advan- 
tage was taken of the troubles in Abyssinia 
by the Egyptians in the north and the Gallas 
in the south to acijuire additional territory 
at its expense. Egypt annexed the region 
round M assowa, Abyssinia having been thus 
shut out from the sea. Hostilities have been 
repeatedly carried on between J ohaunes and 
the Egyptians on this account, as well as 
more recently with the Italians. Johannes 
has been friendly to the British, and ren- 
dered some assistance against the Soudan 
rebels. The pof lulation is estimated at about 
3,000,000. 

Aca'cia, a genus of plants, nat. order Legu- 
minosae, sub-order Mimosea;, consisting of 
trees or shrubs with compound pinnate 




ACADEMY. 


leaveM and small leaflets, growing in Africa, 
Arabia, the East Indies, Australia, &c. The 
Howers, usuall y sinall, are arranged in spikes 
or globular heads at the axils of the leaves 
near the extremity of the branches. The 
condla is l>ell or funnel sliaped; stamens 



Ai;u(*ia (/Irafia teyat). 


are iiuinerouH ; the fruit is a dry unjointed 
ptsl. Several of tin; species yield gum-arabic 
and other gums; some have astnngent barks 
and ))ods, used in tanning. A, i\t1vchH^ an 
Indian spi*eies, yields the valuable astrin* 
gent ealleil (•ateidiu ; A. wattle- 

tree of Australia, fn»m Ifi to 30 feet in 
heiglit, is the most beautiful and useful of 
the species ft»uinl there. Its l>ark contains 
a large |KUventage of tannin, and is hence 
ex[H»rted. S<»nie Hpt»eies yield valuabh; tiin- 
lier; stune are cultivated for the beauty of 
their flowers. 

Acad'emy, an nssiKuation for the promo- 
tion of literature, sciencv, or art; established 
sometimes by government, sometimes by 
the voluntary union of private individuals. 
'J'he inune Academy was first applied t4» the 
philosophical school of Tlato, from the place 
where he used to teach, a gn)ve or garden 
at Athens which w'os said to have belonged 
originally to the hero Academus. Academies 
devote themselves either to the cultivation 
of science generally or to the promotion of 


a particular branch of study, as antiquities, 
language, and the fine arts. The most cele- 
brated institutions bearing the name of 
academies, and designed for the encourage- 
ment of science, autifpiities, and language 
re8f>ectively, are the French Academie des 
Sciences (founded by (Vdbert in 1(166), 
Acaddmie des Inscriptioxis (founded by Col- 
bert in 1663), and Acadiunie Franyaise 
(founded by Kichelieu in 1635), all of which 
are now merged in the National Institute. 
Ulie oldest of the academies instituted for 
the improvement of language is the Italian 
Accademia della ( 'rusca (now the Florentine 
Academy), fonned in 1582, and chiefly cele- 
brated ,for the com[)ilation of an excellent 
dictionary of the Italian language, and for 
the {mblication of several carefully prepared 
editions of ancient Italian fK)ets. In Britain 
the name of academy, in the more dignified 
Kense of the term, is confined almost exclu- 
sively to certain institutions for the promo- 
tion of the fine arts, such as the Koyal Aca- 
demy of Arts and the Itoyal Scottish Aca- 
demy. The Koyal Academy of Arts (usually 
called simply the Koyal Academy) was 
founded in London in 1768, *for the pur- 
pose of cultivating and improving the arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture.* 
'I'he numl)er of academicians is now limited 
to forty -two, among whom are two engravers. 
There are also thirty as8<>ciate8, from whom 
the academicians are elected. Of the asso- 
ciates five are engravers. Any ])ersoii who 
is possessed of sutlicieiit proficiency may be 
admitted as a student and receive instruc- 
tion gratis, and prizes u:\- annually bestowed 
on meritorious students. The students are 
affonled op}:H>rtuuitieB of drawing and paint- 
ing from the living mcKlel, and nine aca- 
demicians are annually selected to arrange 
the mi)dels and supervise the work of the 
students. The animal exhibition of the 
Academy is open to all artists whose works 
show Hutticient merit. Tlie Royal Scottish 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture vvas founded in 1826 and iiicor|>or- 
ated in 1838. It consists of thirty academi- 
cians and twenty associates. The Royal 
)lil>ernian Academy at Dublin was incor- 
[)orated in 1823, and reorganized in 1861. 
It consists of thirty members and ten asso- 
ciates. In the United States the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston 
was founded in 1780, being incor|)orated by 
the Massachusetts legislature. Since then 
various other societies of similar scope and 
name have been instituted, as the New York 
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Academy of Sciences, the Chicago Academy 
of Science, && 

Academy, The, a Loudon weekly review 
of literature, science, and art, established 
(as a monthly (>eri(>dical) in 181)9. Its 
articles are signed by the writers. Its 
founder and tirst editor was Dr. C. E. 
Appleton (Ix)rii, 1841; died, 1879). 

Aca'dia ( French Acadic), the name for- 
merly given to Nova Scotia. It received its 
first colonists from France in 11)04, l)eing 
then a possession of that country, but it 
passed to Britain, by the Peace of Utrecht, 
in 1713. In 1756, 18,000 of the French 
inhabitants were forcibly removed from 
their homes on account of their hostility to 
the British, an incident on which is based 
Ix)ngfel low's Evangeline. 

Acale'pha (Ur. akalephe^ a nettle, from 
their stinging properties), a term formerly 
used to (leiiote the JMedusa: or jelly-fishes 
and their allies. 

Acantha'ceas. or Acanthads, a natural 
order of dicotyle<lonc)Us herbaceous plants 
or shrubs, with opposite leaves and mono- 
peUdous corolla, mostly tropical; species 
aUiut 140Cf. See A cunt km. 

Acanthop'teri, AcANTHorTERYGii (Gr. 



a, b, c. Spines of the floml, anal, and ventral fins 
of Acanthopt«Tyi^i. 

nkantka^ a spine, }derygion^ a fin), a group 
of fishes, distinguiiihed by the fact that at 
least the first rays in each fin exist in the 
form of stiff spines; it includes the fierch, 
mullet, mackerel, gurnard, wrasse, &c. 



Acanthuf of Corinthian Capital. 


Acan'thos, a genus of herbaceous [>lants 
or shrubs, order Acanthacea*, mostly tropi- 
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cal, two species of which, A. and A. 

spinoms (the bear's-breech or brankursine), 
are characterized by large white flowers and 
deeply indented shining leaves. I'liey are 
favourite ornamental plants in British gar- 
dens. — In architecture the name is given to 
a kind of foliage decoration said to have 
been suggested by this plant, and much 
employed in Roinau and later styles. 

AcapuFco, a seaport of Mexico, on the 
Pooific, wdth a capacious, well-sheltered har- 
bour; a coaling station for steamers, but 
with no great tratle. Pop. 5000. 

Acarlda, a division of the Arachiiida, in- 
cluding the mites, ticks, and water- mites. 
See Mite, 

Acama'nia, the most westerly portion of 
Northern Greece, together with ^d^tolia now 
forming a nomarchy with a pop. of 1 38,44 4« 
The Acarnanians of ancient times were be- 
hind the other Greeks in civilization, living 
by robbery and piracy. 

Ac'arus, the genus to which the mite 
belongs. 

Acca'dians, the primitive inhabitants of 
Babylonia, who had descended from the 
mountainous region of Elam on the east, 
and to whom the Assyriani^ ascril>ed the 
origin of Chaldean civilization and writing. 
This race is believed to have belonged to 
the Turanian family, or to have l>een at 
any rate non- Semitic. What is known of 
them has been learned from tlie cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

Acceler action, the increase of velocity 
which a bwly aenjuires when continually 
acted upon by a force in the direction of its 
motion. A body falling from a height is 
one of the most common instances of accel- 
eration. — AOCEJ.ERATION OF THE MOON, the 
increase of the miMin’s mean angular velo- 
city about the earth, the moon now moving 
rather faster than in ancient times. 'I'his 
phenomenon has not been fully explained, 
but it is known to be f)artly owing to the 
slow process of diminution which the eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit is undergoing, 
and from which there results a slight diiiii- 
ijution of the sun’s infiuence on the moon’s 
motions. — Diurnal acceleration of the 
FIXED STARS, the apparent greater diurnal 
motion of the stars than of the sun, arising 
from the fact that the sun’s apparent yearly 
motion takes place in a diiection contrary 
to that of his apparent daily mfitioii. The 
stars thus seem each day to anticipate the 
sun by nearly 3 minutes 56 seconds (of 
mean time. 
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c'cent, a term uned in neveral fienHeK. In 
■liHh it cotiiiiioiily deii(it<?H Hujierinr RtreHH 
orce of voiijtj u)ioii oortuin ByliahloH of 
wliich rliMtiiijL^tiiHboH them from the 
ir HyllalileH. ^Many Kii^diMh words, as 
>t-raUiori, have two a<;ceiitM, a Heeoiidary 
fimnary, the latter the fuller <jr 

•rij^^er. Some won In, as ui -cutajirt-hvn- 
iri-ttfy have tw() hectondary or Bulior- 
ate atjcerits. When the full accent falls 
a vowel, that v(»wel hfis its loti^ Koiind, 
in V*/ ail; hut wlieii it falls on a eoiiso- 
it, tln^ pnjceilini^^ vowel is slitirt, as in 
►'//. This kind of acet^nt alone re^ulat(^s 
L^lish verse lis eontrasied with Latin or 
versi% in whii-h the metre dej)ended 
ifviuititH or liiii^^th of Hvllahles. In hooks 
el(»ention three marks or accents are 
lerally made use of, the first or ( / ) 
►winj( when tljtj voice is t(» 1 h^ raised, the 
ond <jr tjata ( n ), wlmn it is to he de- 
issed, an<l the tliinl or circumjlij' {^) 
cm the.* vriA^el is tc» Ikj uttered with an 
dulatiiiij Kotind. In some lanj^uaL^es there 
no Hueli distinc!t aecjent os in Kn^^dish (or 
rman), and this secmis to hi‘ now the case 
th IVenc^h. in nnisic;, ae.eent is tln^ stress 
c*m])haHiH laid upon luTtain notes of a liar. 
ii‘ first note; of a har hiis tln^ strongest 
ccsit, hut weakc'r acuamts are ^iveii to the 
st notes of sulH»rdinate juirts c»f the hars, 
to the? third, fiftli, and seventh in a har 
ei^lit <|uavcTH. 

Accen'tor hi ca ntor m»»(//f/or/.N),or H eixjk 
(H'KN'nui, a Dritish bird of the warhler 
inily. See Hvdtjaivarhh i\ 

Aocep'tanoe, in law, tlu^ aet hy whic*h a 
?rMon hinds himself to j)av a hilK»f exehanyfe 
•awn upc»n him. fSee /»///.) No aeeep- 
,nce is valid unless made in writiiiij on the 
11, hut an luuvptance mav Ik? either a)»sO' 
te or conditional, that is, stipulating some 
teration in the amount or date of payment, 

* some condition to l>e fulfilled ]>iwiouH U» 
lyinent. 

Ac'cessaxy, c»r Ar'c EsscUcY. in law, a per- 
m j^uilty of an offenee hy c*onnivance or 
[trticipation, either lajfore or after the aet 
tmiiiitted, as hy command, advice, eoneeal- 
leiit, ^c. An accessary hifon On fact is 
lie who prcHmres or counsels another to 
jniniit a crime, and is not present at its 
imimissiou ; an accessary ftfiir the fact is 
ue who, knowing a fidoiiy to have lieeii 
oinmitted, j^ves assistance of any kind to 
he felon so as to hinder him from l>eing ap- 
•rehended, tried, or sufferiiiir punishment 
k.. n.w«»au<vrv Is'fore the fact may be tried 


and punished in all respects as if he were 
the principal. In hiirh treason, all who 
jiarticipate are rej^uirded as princifials. 

Acciden'tals, notes intnslueed in the 
course of a piece of music in a different key 
from that in which the passage they occur 
is principally written. "Iliey are represented 
hy the sign of a sharp, flat, or natural iinnu;- 
diately before the note wliich is to he raised 
or lowered. 

Accipitres (ak-sip'i-trez), the name given 
by Linmeus and C’uvier to the rapacious 
birds now usually called Raptures (w'hich 
see). 

Acclimatiza'tion,the process of accusU>m- 
ing plants or animals to live and ])ropagate 
in a climate different frr)m that to whi(*h 
they are irnligcnous, or the change which the 
constitution of an animal or plant under- 
goes under new (tlimatic conditions, in the 
direction of adaptaticui U» those conditions, 
^riic Kystciinatitr study of atH'liiiiatization has 
only l»cen enteriHl upon in very recent times, 
ami the little i^rogrcss that has Isjcn nuule 
ill it has been more in tlie direction of 
formulating anticij)ative, if not arbitrary 
hy]H »theHtiK, than of actual <liscoV(.ry and 
ac<pu.sition of facts. The term is Koimjtimes 
applied to the ease of animals or [daiits 
taking readily to a new country with a 
climate ami <»ther circumstances similar t(» 
wliat they have left, such as Kurc»]»caii 
animals and plants in America and New 
Zealand: hut this is umre ])ri>j)crly iiatura- 
liiation than accliinatizati*»n. 

Accolade (ak o-lad'; I'rcnch, from li. 
ntlj Uk call urn, the neck), the ceremony used 
in conferring knightlnHsl, anciently (toiiM.st- 
ing either in the embrace given by the per- 
son who conferred the honour of knightiiood 
or in a light blow on the neek •»r the chet?k, 
latterly consisting in the ceremony of strik- 
ing the eaiididate with a naked sword. 

Accor ti, liKNKhFrm*, on Italian lawyer, 
horn at Arezzo in Tuscany in 141."», dietl 
l ldd. He was secretary to the Florentine 
republic, 14;>ih and author of a work on the 
( 'rusades which is said to have furnished 
T:ikso with matter for his Jerusalem De- 
livered. 

Accommoda'tion Bill, a bill of exchange 
drawn and accepted to raise money on, and 
ui>t given, like a genuine bill of exchange*, in 
IMiyment of a debt, but merely intended to 
ai'comnuMlate the drawer: colloipiiiilly called 
a irhtd hill and a kite, 

Accommoda'tion Ladder, a light ladder 
hiiug over the side i>f a ship at the gangway 
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to facilitate asceudiug from, or descending: 
U>, N)atR. 

Accom'paniment, in music, is that })art of 
music \vlnch serves for tlie sup^H)rt of the 
]>rincipal mehuly (8ol(»oroblig:ato parth This 
can bt? executed either by many instruments, 
l»y a few, or by a single one. 

Accor 'dion, a keyed musical wind-instru- 
ment similar to the concertina, being in the 
form of a small box, containing a number 
of inetallicr reeds fixed at one of their ex- 
tremities, the sides of the box forming a 
folding apparatus which ivots as a IhjHows 
to supply the wind, and thus set the reeds 
in vibration, and ])roduce the notes both of 
melody and liarmotiy. 

Ac'crah, a liritish settlement in Africa, in 
a swampy situation, (»n the (Jold (Vnist, 
about Zfi miles east of Ca]M* ( -oast ( ’astle. 
K.\j»orts g«»ld-<luHt, ivory, gums, ]ialm-oii; 
im|H»rts eottoiis, cutlery, firearms, &c. 

Ac crington, .a municipal bor. of Kng- 
land, Lancashire, miles east of lllackburii, 
with large cotton factories, print- Wiuks, and 
blrach-fields, an<l e<»al-mines a<ljaeent. l*op. 

Also a pari. div. of the county. 

Accu mulator, a name aj>i)lie<l to a kind 
of olectrii* battery by nu ans of which electric 
energy can he stonsl aiid renden?d )»ortable. 
Ill the usual form ea(?li hatttjry forms a 
cylindrical leaden \cssel, containing alter- 
nate sheets of imstallie haul and illinium 
wrapiM‘<l in felt and rolled into a spiral 
wettc<l with acidulated water. On l»eing 
c?harged with ideetricity the energy may be 
preserved till rcfjuired for use. 

Accu'eative Case, in Latin and some other 
lanjj uages,the ttTin ajijilied to the case which 
ilesignates tlie object to which the action of 
any \erh is immediately directc*d, corre*s- 
|Huiding, generally sjieakiiig, to the ohjcrthT 
in Lngii.sh. 

Aceph'ala,in zoology , the headless Mollusca 
or those which want a distinct head, corres- 
iMUKliiig to those that have bivalve shells 
and are also called htinfflihrnvvhiatit, 

A'ccr, the genus of ]»lantH (natural order 
Acrrana) to which l^long the maples. 

Acerra (a-cher'a), a town in South Italy, 
1* miles north-east of Na])les, tlie see of a 
bishop, in a fertile but unhealthy region. 
Pop. L^slGi-i. 

Acetab'uluxn, an anatomical term applied 
til any cup-like cavity, as that <if a bone tii 
receive the protuberant end of another Ikhic, 
the cavity, for instance, that receives the 
end of the thigh-bone. 

Acetates (as'e-tats), salts of acetic acid. 
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The acetates of most commercial or iiianu- 
faeturing im[K)rtance are those of aluininium 
and iron, which are used iu calico-printing ; 
of ciipper, which n» verdigris is used as a 
colour; and of lead, best known as sugar of 
lead. The acetates of potassium, sodium, 
and ammonium, of iron, zinc, and lead, ami 
the acetate of morphia, are employed in 
medicine. 

Aoet'ic Acid, an acid produced by the oxi- 
dation of common alcohol, and of many 
other organic substances. Pure acetic acid 
has a very sour taste and pungent smell, 
liurns the skin, and is fHiisonous. From 
freezing at ordinary temperatures (58'’ or 
it is known as ijinciiti arrtir acid. Vinegar 
is simply dilute acetic acid, and is prepared 
by subjecting wine or weak spirit to the ac- 
tion of the air; also from malt which has 
undergone vinous fermentation. Acetic acid, 
both conceiitrateil and dilute, is largely useil 
in tlie arts, in medicine, and for domestic 
jmrposes. See Viiictjar, 

Acetic Ethers, compounds consistitig of 
acH^ates of alcohol railii^als. ( 'ommon acu^tie 
ether is a colourltjss, volatile fluid, and is ,i 
flavouring constituent in many wines. It is 
made artificially by distilling a mixture of 
al<H>bol, oil of vitriol, and ai^etate of potash. 

Achseans (a-ke'anz), one of the four races 
into which the amuent (irtsoks were divided. 
In early times they inhabited a jmiij of Nor- 
thern lireece and of the PelopoimesuH. ^J’hey 
tire represented by Homer as a lirave ami 
warlike peoph?, and so distinguished w'ere 
they that he usually calls the (ireeks in 
general Aclueans. J latterly they were set- 
tled in the district of the I'cloponnesus, 
called aftiir them Aidiaia, ami forming ti 
narrow belt of cottst on the south side of 
the (iulf of ( 'oriiitli. From very early 
times a eonfederat^y or htaguc existed among 
the twelve towns of this region. After 
the death of Alexandtir the (Ireat it was 
broken uji, lint was revived again, n.(\ iiSO, 
and from this time grew in power till it 
spread over the whole Peloponnesus. It 
was finally dissolved by the Koiiians, li.e. 
147, and after this the whole of (Greece, 
except Thew^y, was called Achaia or 
Acluea. Achaia with Elis now forms a 
nomarchy of the kingdom of Greece. I’op. 
181,(532. 

AchsBmenidsB (ak-e-men'i-dr), a dynasty 
of ancient Persian kings, being that to 
which the great t^yrus lielongetl. 

Achaia (a-ka'ya). See A chwans. 

Achalsicb (a-AM'tse/i), a fortified town 
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of lluHHia, in TranscaucaHia, 70 miles cast 
of the Black Sea. Bo|). 18,000. 

Achard (a/t'art), Franz Karl, a (lerman 
chemint, born 1753, died 1821, principally 
known by his inventuin (1780' 1800) <if a 
process for mauufacturini^ su^^ar from beet- 
root. 

Achard (a-shiir), Amkd^e ErcjkxK, 

born 1814, <liod 1875, Fnjiich jcmnialist, 
novelist, and playwrij^ht. liest known as a 
novelist; wrote the novels lielle liose, La 
( 3iasHe royaltj, < 3i;it(iaux en Ksjiagne, HoInj 
de NesRiiH, ( 3iaines d(? fer, A:c. 

Achates (a-ka'tr,/.), a companion of /Kneas 
in his wanderings subsequent to his flight 
from Troy. He is always distinguished in 
Virgil’s .hhieid by the epithet y/V/u.s*, 'faith- 
ful,' aTid has become typical of a faithful 
friend and companion. 

Acheen or A tchin (a-chen'), a native state 
of Sumatra, with capital of same name, in 
the north -W(fstern extremity of the island, 
now nominally under Dutcli administratirm. 
Though larg(dy UKtuntainous, it has also 
undulating tracts and low fertile ]»lains. 
By treaty with llritain the Dutch were pre- 
vt'iiUsl from extending their territory in 
Sumatra by coinpiest ; but this obstacle 
being reinovtsl, in 1871 they proe4*eded to 
occupy Acheen. It was not till 1871*, 
howcNi-r, after a great wjiste of lilood and 
treasure, tliat they obtained a gi‘ner.al 
reeogniti<m of tlndr authority. But they 
haNc not been able to establish it firmly, 
and in iSS.h were foretsl to cvaimatti part of 
the Aeheeimse t<Tritory, with considerable 
l(»ss in men and guns. In the st>vcnteenth 
century Acheen was a p<»werful state, and 
carried on hostilities successfully against the 
Bortuguese, but its inlhienct^ decreiised with 
the increase of the 1 >utch powt;r. I'he prin- 


when ripe. It is either solitary, or several 
achenia may l>e f)laced on a common recep- 
tacle as in the buttercup. 


Acheron (ak'e-nml, the 
ancient name of several 
rivers in Greece and 
Italy, all of which were 
connected by legend with 
the lower world. The 



A chnic— Lettuce and 
Ranunculus. 


principal was a river in 


Epirus, which passes through Lake Acher- 


usia and flows into the Ionian Sea. Homer 


H|N.*akB of Acheron as a river of the lf»w'er 
world, and latt? Greek winters use tlie name 
to designate the lower world. 

Ach'iar, ArcurAR, an Indian condiment 
ma<le of the young shoots of the banibc»o 
pickled. 

Achievement (a-cbev'ment), in heraldry, 
a term wdiich may Ih^ applied to the shield 
of armorial bearings generally, but is usually 
applied to the sliit*hl or haUdimeiit which is 
attixed to the house of peraons lately de- 
ceased, to denote their rank anrl station. 


Achill (ak'il), or Ea(;lk Island, the 
largest island on the Irish coast; separated 
from the inainhiiul of ('onnauglit by a nar- 
row^ sound ; area, 51,521 acres, mostly irre- 
claimalde bog. 'Die chief occMipation of the 
natives is flshijig. Bop. 4719. 

Achillae'a, thtt milfoil genus of plants. 

Achilles (a-kirrz), a (L-eek legendary 
hero, the chief character in Homer's llisul. 
His father %vas J*eleus, ruler of Bhthia in 
'riiessaly, his mother the sea-gcsldesR 'rhetis. 
When only six years of age he was able to 
overcoim* lions and bears. His guardian, 
( 'heirou the ( 'eiitaiir, having declare«l that 
Troy c<»u]d not he taken witlumt his aid, 
lus mother, fearing for his safety, disguised 
him as a girl, and introduced him among 


rijial exports aR» rice and pepper. Area, 
19,909 sq. miles; ]H>pulatiou, 900,900. 

Achelous (ak-e-lo'us), now Aspropotamo^ 
the largest river of Greece, rising on Mount 
Bindus, separating /Etolia and Ac 4 irminia, 
uid falling into tin* Ionian Sea. Achelous 
A'iw the river-god of Greece. 

Achenbach ^a'Aeu-hach), Andrkai^, is a 
listiiiguished and proliiic (b»nu.aii laiidscajxj 
uid marine painter, l>oru in 181,5.- (Iswai.d 
\ eilENRArn, lM»rn 1827, brother of al»ove, is 
dso a distinguishetl landscajH* piiinter. Both 
ire of the Diisseldorf school. ' 

Achene, Achenium (a-ken',a-ke ni-nm\, In 
M>tany, a small, dry car|Kd containing a siugla 
leed, the periear|3 of w'hich is ch^ely appliedX 
)ut seimrable, and wliich diies not o|)eu 


the dnugliters of Lycoinedes of S(\)jo8. 
Her desire for his safety niaile her also try 
to make him invulnerable when a child by 
anointing liim with ambrosia, and again by 
dipping him in the river Styx, from which 
he c;uiie out ]>nH)f against w^ouuds, all but 
the heel, by which she held him. His place 
of eimcealment %vfis discovered by Odysseus 
(Ulysses), and he promised his assistance 
to the Greeks against Tn\y. Actx>mpanied 
by his close friend, Batn^clus, he joined the 
exiHHlition with a body of followers (Myr- 
midons) in fifty Bhi|>8, and occupied nine 
years in raids upon the towms neighbouring 
to Troy, after which the siege proper com- 
menced. On being deprived of his prize, the 
'maiden Briseis, by Agamemnon, be refused 
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take any further part in the war, and 
disaster attended the Greeks. Patroclus 
now ]>er8uadcd Achilles to allow him to lead 
the Myrmidons to battle dressed in his 
armour, and he having been slain by Hector, 
Achilles vowed revenge on the IVojans, and 
forgot his anger against the Greeks. He 
attacked the Tnijans ami drove them back 
to their walls, slaying them in great num- 
iHjrs, chased Hector, wh<» fled Injfore him 
three times round the walls of "iVoy, slew 
him, and dragged his l)ody at his chariot- 
wheels, Init afterwards gave it up to Priam, 
who (?ame in |>er8on to beg for it. He then 
|»erforiiied the funeral rites of Patroclus, 
with which the Ili;vfl closes. He was killed 
in a battle at the Sciean Gate of Troy by an 
arrow from the bow of Paris which struck 
his vulnerable heel. In discussions on the 
origin of the Homeric poems the tenn 
AchiUrid is often applied to those b(K>k8 
(i. viii. and xi.-xxii.) of the Iliad in which 
Achilles is proniineiit, and which some sup- 
|K>se to have formed the onginal nucleus of 
the poem. 

Achilles* Tendon, Tkndon ok Achillkr, 
the strong tendon which connects the muscles 
of the calf with the heel, and may \ie easily 
ftdt with the hand. 'Phe origin of name will 
be und<?rstcHHl from above article. 

Achilles Tatius (a-kiPez ta'shi-us), a 
Greek romance w’riti^r of the fifth century 
A.n., belonging to Alexandria; wrot<? a love 
story called Leiicippe and (leitophon. 

Achimenes (a-kim'e>ncz), a genus of tro- 
pical American plants, with scaly under- 
ground tubers, nat. order iiesneracefe, now 
cultivated in Kurojiean green-houses on ac- 
count (»f their ornamental character. 

Achlamydeousiak-la-niidi-us), in h>tany, 
w'anting the floral enveiojKJs, that is, having 
neither calyx nor corolla, as the willow. 

Achor(a'kor),adiMeiiHe of infants, in which 
the head, the face, and often the neck and 
breast become incrusted with thin, yellow- 
ish (»r greenish scabs, arising from minute, 
whitish pustules, which discharge a viscid 
fluid. 

Achromatic (<*r. </, priv., and rhrfma^ 
chrOrnatos^ colour), in optics, transmitting 
colourless light, that is, not decomposed 
into the primary colours, though having 
liassed through a rtdracting medium. A 
single convex lens does not give an image 
free from the prismatic colours, because the 
rays of different colour making up white 
light are not equally refrangible, and thus 
do not all come to a focus together, the 
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violet, for instance, being nearest the lens, 
the red farthest off. If such a lens o! 
crown-ghiss, however, is combined with a 
concave lens of flint-glass— the curvatures 
of l>oth l>eing proi^rly adjusted — as the 
two materials have somewhat different op- 
tical proj)ertie8, the latter will neutralize 
the chromatic aberration of the fonner, and 
a satisfactory image will l)o produced. 
Telescopi‘8, inicroscojHJS, Ac., in which the 
glasses are thus c(un]) 08 od are called achro^ 
matte. 

Acid (liatin, aeidutt, sour), a ii.ame popu- 
larly applied to a nuuilwr of ctuupouuds, 
solid, liquid, and gaseous, having mc»re or 
less the qualities of vinegar (itself a diluted 
form of acetic acid), the general ])ropertios 
assigntnl to them Iniing a tart, sour taste, 
the power of changing vegetable blues into 
reds, of decomp(«ing chalk and marble with 
effervescence, and of being in various de- 
grees neutralized by alkalies. An acid lias 
lieen defined as a sulistance containing hy- 
drogen, which hydrogen is in whole or in 
part replacealde by a metal when the metal 
is presented in the form of a hydrate; being 
monoba»ie, dihasie^ or iribasic^ according to 
the nundxT of hydrogen atoms replaced. 

Acierage (a'se-er-aj), (Fr. aeivr, steel), a 
pn)ce8H by wdiich an engraved copper-jdabj 
or an eleetrrityjie from an engravtxl plate of 
steel or c(»pper has a film of iron dttposited 
over its surfaixi by eleetrieity in f>rder to 
prfiteet the engraving from w ear in printing. 
JJy this means an electrotype of a fine en- 
graving, which, if ]»rinti;d directly from the 
eopjier, would not yield bOU good impres- 
sions, can l>e made to yiehl 3000 or more; 
and when the film of iron becomes so worn 
as to reveal any }>art of the copper, it may 
lie removed and a fresh coating d(j|>oHited so 
that 20,000 go<»d imprcjssioiiK may Ik; got. 

Acipenser (as-i-penser), the genus of car- 
tilaginous ganoid fishes to which the sturgeon 
belongs. 

Aci Reale (ii'che ra-iila), a seaport of 
Sicily, north-east of Catania, a widl -built 
town, with a trade in corn, wine, fruit, ka. 
Pop. 22,431. 

Ads, according to Ovid, a beautiful shep- 
herd of Sicily, loved by (ialatea, and crushed 
to death by his rival the ( ’y clops Folypho- 
mus. His blood, fl<»wing from beneath the 
rock which crushed hinj, was changed into 
a river bearing his name. 

Aclinic Line (Gr. priv. ^/, kliiiby to in- 
cline), the magnetic ecpiator, an irregular 
curve in the neighbourhood of the terres- 
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3quat«»r, where the ma^etic needle 
seH itHelf horizontally, having no dip. 
le (ak'ne), a Hkin diHeaHe, conHiHting 
dl hard )>iTiiple8, UHiially on tlie facn^, 
I by cimgeHtiou of the follicleH of the 

ilytes (ak'o-litH), in tlie ancient Latin 
■reek ChureheH, por»oJiK of eccleHiaH- 
rarik next in order below the Bnl»- 
]H, whfme office it wan it} attend to thci 
ting j>rieHt. ^I'he name iH ntill retained 
Itoinaii (liiireh. 

tncagua (a-kon-ka'gwa), a province, a 
and a nicniiitain of ( -hili. 'Jlie peak 
mcagiia, riHing to the height of 1^2,420 
according to a recent cHtimaUi, 22,HfU)), 
of the higlHiHt HU mini tH of the wcHteni 
[»]i(!re. Area of prov., d224 mp milcR. 

(vapitiil, San Felipe, 
mite (ArnfiUttfn), a genuH of hardy 
x^ouH plantH, nat. order F-amim^idat^ete, 
ented by the well-known wolf'H-bane 
nk*H-hood, and remarkable for their 
ouH propiTticH and nu^dicina] qnaliticB, 
TiHtMl internally oh wt'll oh externally 
^iimatiHin, g<»nt, neuralgia, &c. See 
,rticlc‘. 

•nltine, an alkaloid extracUMl from 
h-ImkhI and nome other BpecieH of 
e ; used medicinally, though a virulent 

nquija (a-kon-kr*'//a\ a range of 
iaiiiH in the Argentine lle]>ublic; the 
alHo of aHingle peak, feet high. 

)rn, the fruit of tlu* diffennit kinds of 
The a<’orn-cuj>» of one Hpeeit?s are 
it from the Levant under the name 
oini, and used in tanning. 
rn-Bhell. See JMauu^i. 

>ruB, a genuH of plants, including the 
flag. See Swect-Jfaf/ and i'aiamns. 
B'ta, (lAimiKL, aftorwanls a 

^uoBe of tiewish deBccnt, lH>rn 
y his own hand 1047. Hnmght up a 
iiui, ho afterwards embraced «iu<iaisin. 
g gone to AmsttU'dani, where he at- 
l the practii'OH of the Jcwb, and de- 
le divine iiiiRBion of Mobcb, he BulfertHl 
|>er8ecution at the hands of the dews, 
b an autobiogniphy, published in 1 087, 
the title Exemplar ^''ita^ llumanie. 
byle'donB, plants not furnished with 
Ions or setHl-lolxjs. 'ITiey include 
mosses, »ea- weeds, ^c., and aiv also 
fli^werhw plants or cryptogams. 
ilBtiCB (a-koirstiksl, the seienet* of 
It teaches the cause, nature, and 
nena of Buch vibrations of elastic 


bodies as affect the organ of hearing; the 
manner in which sound is produced, its 
transmission through air and other media, 
the <loctrine of reflected Hound or echoes, 
the pivqHirties and effects of different sounds, 
including musical sounds or notes, and the 
structure and action of the organ of hear- 
ing, &:c. The jiropagation of sound is aii- 
ah»gouB to that of light, lM>th being due to 
vibrations which protluce successive waves, 
ami Newton was the first to show that its 
propagation through any medium depended 
upon the elasticity of that medium. Kegard- 
iiig the intensity, reflection, and refraction 
of sound, much the same rules apjdy as in 
light. In firdinary cases of hearing the 
vij)rating medium is air, but all substances 
capable of vibrating may lie em|>loyed to 
propagate and convey sruind. When a bell 
is struck its vibrations are communicated to 
thci [larticlcs of air surrounding it, and from 
these to particles outside them, until they 
rea<‘]i the car of the listener. The intensity 
of sound varies inversely as the sejuare of the 
distance of the l)ody sounding from the ear. 
Souml travels through the air at the rate of 
about lO'JO feet j)er second; through water at 
the rate of alxuit 470b feet. Soumls may l>c 
musical or non-musical. A musical sound 
is caused b^^ a regular series of exactly similar 
])ulseH succet?diiig each other at [precisely 
equal intervals i»f time. If these eondi- 
tioiis are nf»t fulfilled the s<»und is a noise. 
Musi(*al soumls are comparatively simple, 
and arc combined to gi\ e pleasing sensations 
according to e:isy numeric.al n^lations. I'he 
iftudnrsif of a note depends on the df fjrev to 
which it alfects the ear; the )n'tch of a note 
<lcj»ciids on the ntnnhrr of vibratif>ns to the 
second which firoducc the note; the ftmhrf\ 
or charaettr of a note depends on 
the hodjf or hitdir» whose vilirations j)r<Hhice 
the sound, and is due to the form of the 
paths of vilu'atiiig partick‘R. The gamut is 
a sent's of eight iiotiw, which are called by 
the names I >o, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, I>Oj, 
ami the numliers of vibrations which produce 
these notes ai*e resj^ectively pnqM>rtioual to 
24, 27, 32, 3r>, 40, 45. 48. The numerical 

value of the interval betw’een any two notes 
is given by dividing one of the alK>ve num- 
liers eorres^Kmdiiig to the higher note by the 
number ei»ri’es|H)udiug to the lower note. 
The iiiterviils fri>m I >f> to each of the others 
are called a a major third, vl fourth^ 

^Jifth, a aixth, a nn'vtnth, and an octave re- 
s|>ective!y. Tlie interval from J -.a to 1 )oj ib 
a minor third. An interval of ^ is a major 
24 
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; V ^ tnnr: is called a limmn. 

The properties of sound were mathematically 
inxt^stiixated by llacon and Galileo, but it 
remained for Newton, Lagranj^e, Euler, La- 
])laee, Helmholtz, &c., to bring the science to 
its present state. 

Acqui (jikSvc), a town of Northern Italy, 
18 miles s.s.w. of Alessandria, a bishop's 
see. It has warm suljihurous baths, which 
were known to the Homans, and which yet 
draw a great many visitors. r<»p. (1481. 

Acre, a standard British measure of land, 
also used in the colonies and the Ignited 
States. The imi)erial statute acre consists of 
4 S40 s<|uare yards, divided into 4 riwds. ^The 
c»I»l Scotch acre contains 01 4d\S square yards, 
the oil] Irish acre 7840 square yards. 

Acre (a'kcr) (ancient AcrJio and Ptolv- 
a seaport of Syria, in Northern Pales- 
tine, on the Bay (»f Acre, early a place of 
grt.'at stnuigth and importance, 'laken 
from the Saracens under Saladin in 1191 
by Hichard 1. of England and Philip of 
Prance ; bravely defended by the 'Fiirks 
.'issiste<l by Sir Sidmy Smith in 179!* against 
Napoleon; in l s.‘5*4 taken by Ibrahim Pasha; 
in ls40, l>ouibarde<l by a llritish, Austrian, 
and I'urkish fleet, and resU)red to the Sultan 
of Turkey. Ptip. r»000. 

Acri (ii'kre), a town of S. Italy, prov. of 
Cosenza. J^>p. 10,000. 

Ac'rita (Gr. undistinguishable, 

<loubtfulb a nanic sometimes given to the 
animals otherwise calle<l Protozoa. 

Acroceph'ali, tribes of men distinguished 
by pyrami<lal or high skulls. 

Acrocerau'nia, now tV/pc (rlnusn or Lin- 
a promontory of W’estem Greece, in 
Epirus, running into the Adriatic. 

Acrocorin'thus, a 8t<.*e]» rock in Greece, 
nearly 19o0 feet high, overhanging ancient 
( Virinth, and on which Ht<»od the acropolis 
or cita<lel, the sacred fountain of Pireiie 
l>eing also here. "J’his natural fortress has 
]>n»ved itself of im|»ortaiice in the niwlem 
history of (jI recce. 

Ac'rogens (-jenz), lit. summit-growers, a 
term applied to the ferns, mosses, and 
lichens (cryptogams), as growing by ex- 
tension upwards, in contradistinction to 
cndogens and exogens. 

Ac'rolith,an early form of Greek statuary 
in which the head, hands, and feet only were 
of stone, the trunk of the figure l>eing of 
wocxl draped or gildetl. 

Acrop'oliB (Gr. o/*ro5, high, and /Wi*, 
a city), the citadel or chief place of a 
Grecian city, usually on an eminence com- 
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manding the town. That of Athens c<m- 
taiiied some of the finest Imildings in the 
\vorld, such as the Parthenon, Erechtheum, 
Ac. 

Acros'tic, a poem of which the first or hist, 
or certain other letters of the line, taken in 
order, form some name, motto, or sentence. 
A poem of which Imth first and last letttu s 
are thus arranged is called a doidde acros- 
tic. In Hebrew poetry, the term is given 
to a poem, of which the initial letttu’s of 
the lines or stanzas, were made to run «)vcr 
the letters of the alphabet in their order, 
as in Psalm cxix. — Acrostics have been 
much used in conqdimciitary verses, the 
initial letters giving the niune of the person 
eulogized. 

Act, in special senses: (1) In dramatic 
jwetry, one of the principal divisions of a 
drama, in whidi a definite and coherent por- 
tion i>f the plot is represented ; generally 
Hubdividetl into smaller portions called 
mrnrs. The Greek dramas were not dividtid 
into acts. 'Jlie dictum that a drama should 
consist f>f five acts was fii*Ht formally laid 
d<»wn by Horaite, and is geiierally adhereil 
to by modern dramatists in tragedy. In 
cMunedy no such distinction is observe<l. 

(2) Someth in g formally done by a legislative 
or judicial body; a statute or law passed. 

(«t) In universities, a thesis inaintaitied in 
public by a candidate for a degrees See 
Arf of (fod, of J*orl if nnrttft of SvtUvinmi., Ac. 

Acta Diur'na (L., ]»roceedings of the day), 
a daily Homan newspaj)er whicli ajqieared 
under l)oth the re|)ublic and the einjdre. 

ActaB'a. See Jiaiivhi rrff. 

ActsB'on, in (ireek mythology, a gr(?at 
hunter, turned into a stag by Ai*tcniis ( I )iaiia) 
for looking on her wdieii she was bathing, 
aiiil U»m to pieces by his <»wn dogs. 

Acta Eruaito'rum (L., actsof thelearned), 
the first literary joumal that a|)peared in 
( rennany ( 1 (582- 1 7 82). Among the contrib- 
utors, the most distinguished was Leibnitz. 

Acta Sanctorum (Ij., ju;ts of the saints), 
a name applied to all collections of aecounts 
of ancient martyrs and saints, both of the 
Greek and Homan ( ’hurches, more |>articii- 
larly to the valuable collection b€?gun by 
J ohn Holland, a Jesuit of Antwerp in 1(54J, 
and which, being continued by other divines 
of the same order (Bfdlandiiftif), now extends 
to sixty volumes, the lives following each 
other in the order of the calendar. 

Actin'ia, the genus (»f aniinals to which 
the typical sea-anemones Ixjlong. See Ben- 
anemone. 
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Ic'tiniBm, the property of tbono rays of 
it which produce chemical chaii^cH, afl 
photography, in cotitra<iiHtinction to the 
tit rayn and heat niya. 'J'he. actinic jiro- 
'ty «)r force iu^giriH among tin; grecMi rayn, 
itrongcHt in tin; violet raya, and extcndn 
>ng way hey»»nd the viaihlc H|»ectnim. 
(Lctin'olite, a inineral nearly a]lie<l to 
•nVdcmle. 

flctinom'eter, an iiiHtnnntnit for ineiiKur- 
tlie inteiiKity of tlie Kun's liclinic rayH. 
i Ar1 i n ism. 

!t.ctmozo'a (lit. ray-aniinalH), a claMK cif 
iiialH helonging to the Hulekiiigdoin 
deiiteratii, and including Kea aiieiiioiicH, 
alH, A’.c., all liaving rayed tentacleH round 
( mouth. 

fiction, tin* mode of Heekiiig redrcHH at 
/ for any wrong, iiijiiry, or <leprivation. 
tioiiH are divided into civil and criminal, 

I former again being divided int<i real, 
Honal, and mi.xed. 

!lc'tium, a jiromontory on the wcMtern 
-Ht of Northern <ireece, not far from the 
.ratnre <»f the* Ainbra(*iaiL («ulf ((*ulf of 
ta), now calle<l Ca Ihmta, memorable on 
ount of the naval victory gaine<l here by 
LavijinuH (afterwardn the fhnperor Au- 
itus) over Antony ainl (1<M>patr;i, Sep- 
iber 2, n.r. in night of their annieH, 
'am|>ed <»n the opponite slntren of the 
ibracian < iulf. S»»oii after the lH*ginning 
the battle ( 'leopatra IIimI witli nixty 
yptian nliipH, and Aiibmy bjinely followetl 
and Hed with her to Kgypt. 'Fhe dt?- 
ted licet wan not ovt'ivoiin* witluMit iiiak- 
a braNe reHistance. Antoiiy n land forces 
n winit over to the enemy, and the 
man world fell to < Ictavins. 

Hot of God, a lt\gal term detiiied as 'a 
LM*t, vi<dent, suddiMi, and irrc'sistible twi 
nature, which couM not, by any rt'asori- 
e cause, have been foreseen or resiNted.’ 
one can 1 k^ legally calleil uptin to make 
k 1 h»8H 80 arising. 

Hct of Parliament, a law or stattite ])ro- 
ding from the luirliameiit of the Titited 
iigdoin passed in both houses, and having 
eive<l the rt>yal jvssenU r*i*b»rc it is p 2 \ssed 
8 a htV and not an act. Acts art^ cither 
die or private, the former atfecting the 
tde conmmnity, the latter tuily 8|>ecial 
sons and jirivate concerns, '.riio whole 
ly of public acts CHUistitutes the statute 
An act of j»arlianient can i>nly he 
ired or repealed by the atitht»rity of par- 
iient. Acts are usuiUly cited in this way, 
and 14 Viet c. (or chap.) 21/ which 


means the 2lMt act in succession passed in 
yc^ar 13th-] 4th of the (jneen’s reign (that 
is, ISfiO). Short titles, such as ‘the Merchant 
Siiipping Act, 1 sr>4,’ arc also used. Up to the 
time of Kdw'ard I. acts of j^arliament were 
in Latin ; then French was introduced, and 
for Home time was exclusively employed. 
It was not till Henry VH. that ail acts 
were in KngliHh. 

Act of Settlement, an i\cX piissed by the 
Ktiglish parliament in 1700, by which the 
KUcc;eHHioii to the throne of the three 
kiiigtloms, in the event of King William 
and i^hieen Anne dying witluMit iHsue, was 
Bottled on the iVincess Sf>phia, ekfctress of 
Hanover, and the heirs of her Innly Ixdiig 
IVotestantH. 3'he iVincess Sophia was the 
youngest daughter of Klizabeth, fjueen of 
Lohemin, daughter of tlaines 1. Jiy this 
act (ieorgu 1., son of the Frincess Sophia, 
succeeded to the crown on the death of 
i/ueen Anne.- Another ac*t of Kettlement 
w'iiH, that by which, under (Vomweirs 
goveniinent, a new allotiiiiuit Wiis made of 
almost all landed pix>|»erty in Ireland, in 

](;r>2. 


Act of Toleration, an act of parliament 
passed in IbSU, by which Frotestant dis- 
Henters fnuri the (‘hurch of ICngland, on 
condition of their taking the oatiis of su- 
premacy and allegiance, and repinliating the 
doctrine of traiisubstantiation, w t re rt*lieved 
from the n^strietions under which they had 
formerly lain with reganl tt» the exercise of 
their ndigion according to tlieir own forms. 

Act of Uniformity, an ^higlish act passed 
in en joining upon all ministers to uRt^ 

the lk>ok of ( 'oninion Frayer on pain of 
forfeiture of their liv- 
ings. St*e JWpHCinfjhr- 
m ists. 

Acton, a kind of 
padiled or (piilted vest 
<»r tunic formerly WM»rn 
under a coat of mail 
to savt! the IkmIv fn»m 
bruises, or used by itself 
as a defensive ganiieiit. 
tlackets of leather or 
other maUTial jdated 
with mail w’ere also 8(» 
called, w'as 

an e<]ui valent term. 

Acton, a name of 
vnriou.s places in Eng- 
land, one of them a western suburb of 
London, with a |>op. of 17,136. 

Actor, one who represents some part or 
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Quilt^tl vVeton of the fif- 
U>eath i*«ntury. 
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characrter on the sta^^e. ActresseH were un- 
known to the (ireelvK and Koinans in the 
earliest times, men or boys always j»crforin- 
iiij,'^ the female parts. 'J'hey apj>eared under 
the Jbunan empire, however. Charles H. 
first encouraged the public ap|>earance of 
actresses in England ; in Shakspere’s time 
there were none. See l>ravut. 

Acts of the Apostles, one of the books 
of the New Testament, writtt;n in Greek by 
St. l<\ike, probably in a.d. (hi or 64. It 
embraces a period of about thirty years, 
l»egi lining immeiliately after the resurrec- 
tion, and extemling to the second year of 
the imprisonment of St. Paul in ]u»me. 
A ery little information is given regarding 
any of the apostles, excejiting St. Peter and 
St. Paid, and the ticcounts of them are far 
from being com])lete. It describes the 
gathering of the infant church ; the fulfil- 
ment of the promise of (.'hriat to his a])oHtleH 
in the tiescent of the Holy < ihost; the choice 
of Matthias in the jilactj of «lu<las, the Ikj- 
trayer; the testimony of the aposth's to the 
jvsurrcctitui of Jesus in their discourses; 
their preaching in tlerusalein and in #)udea, 
atid afterwards to the (ieiitiles ; the conver- 
sion of i'aiil, his ])r(;aching in .Asia Minor, 
iireeee, and Italy, his minieles and labours. 

Ac tuary, an accountant wliose business 
is to maki; tlie iieceHsary coiiqiutations in 
i‘» ganl to a basis for life assurance, annuities, 
rexersioiis, A c. 

Acu'leus, in botany, a prickle, or sbar])- 
pointed j»roces.s of the epidermis, as distin- 
guislietl from a thorn or spine, which is of a 
woody nature. 

Acupress ure, a means of arresting bha*d- 
ing from a cut artery iiitrcKluced by Sir 
Jamt's Simpsfui in and consisting in 

comjn-e.ssini: the artery aUive the orifice, that 
is, on the side nearest the heart, with the 
middle of a needle (L. arutf, a needle) intro- 
duec<l through the tissues. 

Acupunc ture, a surgical operation, con- 
sisting in the insertion of needles into cer- 
tain parts of the IkmIv for alleviating j»ain, 
or for the cure of dilfercnt species of rheu- 
inati.sm, neuralgia, eye tliseiiscs, Ac. It is 
e.ir^ily iKtrformed, gdves little pain, causes 
neither bleeding noririflaminatiou,and seems 
at times of suq>rising efticiwry. 

Adagio (Italian; a -da 'jo), a musical 
term, expressing a slow’ time, slower than 
nnrifihU and less so than Iftrf/o. 

Adal'. a country in Africa, east of Abys- 
sinia and north-westward of Tajurrah Bay^ 
inhabited by a dark-brown race of same 
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name, of nomadic habits, Mohammedans in 
religion ; towns Aussa and 'JAijurrah. Part 
of the coast here is held by the French. 

Ad'albert of Prague, called ‘the ai>o8tIe 
of the I'ruHsians,' son of a Ikdiomian luible- 
man, Ixim alnmt !>/>.% ap|M>inted l^ishop of 
Prague in 983, labourtMl in vain among the 
heathenish Bohemians, resolved to convert 
the pagans of J*russiiv, l>ut was murdered iii 
the littempt in 997. 

AdaTia, a seaport on the soutli coast of 
Asia Minor. Pop. 13, 9(H). 

Adam (a-dan), Adoli'IIK (‘iiaulkh, a 
French com]>oser, more especially of comic 
operas; lx)rn 1803, died JiShil. AVrotc 
IjC postilion de lionjunu^au and Is; ]»ras- 
seiir de Preston (Brewer of Preston). 

Adam, AiJiUKcilT, a (bTinaii painter of 
battles and animals; born 178II, died 1862. 
'J'hree sons of his have also distinguished 
themselves ;is painters, especially Frau/., 
born 18ir>, among whose Iw'st pi(;turc;s are 
several representing scenes of the Fninco- 
(L;nnan war. 

Adam, Alkxani>kh, a Scottish classical 
mJiolar, born in 1741, became in 1768 rci^tor 
of the High School of Eiliuburgh, and died 
there in 1800. AVrote iVincijdes of Latin 
and English (Grammar; Koman Aiiiitpii- 
ties, a useful sidioobbook ; Summary of 
iieography and llistory; (Uassical P»iog- 
raphy, Ac. 

Adam, Iioukut, an eminent Scottish 
architect, was Iwu-ii in 1728, anil Wfis a son 
i»f William A < lain, andiitect. He resid(;d 
several years in Italy, visited Sj)alatr(;, in 
Dalmatia, and published a work on the 
mineil palace of Dioedetian there, lii <;on- 
junctioii with his bi*other tlaiiats he wiis 
much employed by the English nobility and 
gentry in constructing modern and embel- 
lishing ancient mansions. Among their 
works are the Register House and the ITrii- 
versity Buildings, Edinburgh, the lioyal 
Infirmary, (ilasgc^w, and tljc Adeljihi Ihnhl- 
ings, London, llobert Adam died in 1792, 
and was buried in AVestminstor Abbi;y; his 
brother James died in 1794. 

Adam and Eve, the iiamcH givitn in 
Scri|»ture to our fii*8t j»areiitH, an account 
of whom and their iinniediatc descendants 
is given in the early chaj iters of (ietiesis. 
Cain, Abel, and Seth are all their sons that 
are mentioned by name; but we are told 
that they had other sons as well as daugh- 
ters, and that Adam finally died at the age 
of 930 years. There ere numerous Rabbin- 
ical additions to the Scripture narrative of 
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an extravagant character, nuch aa the myth 
of Arlain having a wife iKjfore Kve, named 
who iM^catiie the luotlier of ^iaiitK and 
evil HpintH. Other legenda or inventions are 
contained in the Koran. 

Adam de la Hale, an early hVeneh w'riter 
and mimieian; iNirn 1210, died 1287. His 
•Jen de Kohin vX de Marion may Iki re- 
garded RH the first croinic opera ever 
written. 

Ad'amant, an old name for the diamond; 
also uHt;d in a va;fue way to imply a sub- 
stance of impenetrable iiardmm 

Adaman'tine Spar, a name (tf the mineral 
corumlum or of a brownish varicsty of it. 

Adama'wa, a region of C^uitral Africa, 
between lat. ()" and 10 N., and Ion. 1 1 and 
17 K.; also call e<l Ftimhhm. Much of the 
surface is hilly or moniitainous, Mount At- 
lantika being or 1(),0(M) fet^t. 1'he 

primdpal river is the Jleime. A great part of 
the e<Hintrv is <;(»vere<l with thick forests, 
'riie inhabitants are industrious and intelli- 
gent. Slaves and ivorv are tie; chief articles 
of trade. ( 'hief town ^'<»la. 

Ad'amites, a name of sects or religious 
iKxliiis that have a[ipeared at various tiines: 
MO (;all(^d liecause both men and women 
were said to iij>j»ear nake<l in their iissem- 
blies, either to imitate A<lam in the state 
of inno(‘irnce or to ]»rov(? tin? control which 
they possessi‘d over their passions, 

Adam'nan, Si., Iiorn in Ireland about 
h2-l, was elected abbot of Iona in (»71^ and 
dieil there about 7015 or 704. He is best 
known fnuu his Life of St. Loluinba, valu- 
alde as throwing light on the early ecch;s- 
iastical history <jf Sc<»tlaml Hb^eves, 18 ;j 7; 
with English translation 1S74). 

Adams, Kicvnims, American 

litterateur and statesinan, is a son of dohii 
(fuincy Adams, and was Imrii in 1807. 
His ytmthful years were s|»t*nt in Euroj»e, 
partly in England; but he fiiiislurd his e<lu- 
catioii at Harvard, and afterwards studied 
hiw. After serving some veal's in the 
Massachusetts legislature he was sent to 
congress in ISoO. In 1801 he was sent to 
l^higland as American minister, and here 
he remained for seven years, |H.»rforining the 
arduous duties of his othce with the utmost 
tact and ability. He has editetl a complete 
edition of Ids gnvndfatlwT's works in ten 
vols., with a life. He was one of the arbi- 
trators on the Alaluuna claims. 

Adams, «Tohk, second president of the 
Ibiitod States, was Imrn at Hraintreo (now 
tjuiucy), Massaohusetts, 19th October, 1735. 


He was educated at Harvard ITniversity, 
and ado|)ted the law as a profession. His 
attention was directed b) ])olitic« by the 
c|ue8tion as to the right of the English fsir- 
liament tax the (?olonies, and in 17rir> he 
published some essays strongly o|»iKj8ed to 
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the claims of the mother (country. As a 
meiubt.T of the new American congress in 
1774, 177i\ and 1770 he was strenuous in 
his o]»position to the home government, and 
in organizing the various dejiartments of 
the colonial government. t>n L‘»th May, 
177*», he seconded tin? motion for a <le- 
claration of in<lt‘pcndence projM»sed by Lee 
of Virginia, and w’;is aj>pointed a ineinlier 
of committei' to draw it u|>. "riie doelara- 
tion wiis ai'tually drawn uj) by deffei'son, 
but it w'as Adams who huight it tlmmgh 
congivss. In 1778 he went to Erance on a 
s|)eeial mission, but sisin i*ame back and 
again returned, and for nine years resided 
abi-eatl ns rej>resentative of his eountry in 
Fniiiee. H(»lhuid, ami England. After tak- 
ing part in the j>oaco negotiations he was 
a]»poiiited, in 178.0, the first ambassador of 
the I’nited States to the court of St. James. 
He was recalled in 1788, and the following 
year ejected viee-jiresident of the republic 
under Wawhington. In 1792 he was rt^- 
tdect(Hl vice-president, and at the following 
tdeetiou in 1797 he became president in 
succession to Washington. The cominon- 
WH'alth was then divided into tw*o parties, 
the federalists, w'ho favoured arisbicratic 
and were suspected of monarchic views, and 
the republicans. Adams adhered to the 
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former party, with which his views of 
goverinueut hiul always been in accordance, 
but the real leader of the party was llainil- 
ton, with whom Adams did not ^ree, and 
who tried to prevent his election. His term 
of office proved a stoiTuy one, which broke 
up and dissolved the federalist party. His 
re-election in 1 801 was again op{u)sed by the 
efforts of Hamilton, which ended in effect- 
ing the return of the repiddican candidate 
flefferson. Thus it happened tliat when 
Adams retired from otfice his iniiuence and 
p<»]>ularity with both parties were at an end, 
and he sunk at once into the obscurity of 
pi-ivate life. He had the consolation, how- 
evtjr, of living to see his son ]>residont. He 
<lied 4th duly, 182G, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the declaration of independence, and on 
the same day as «)efferson. His works have 
been ably edited by his grandson Charles 
hVancis Adams. 

Adams, doHN Couch, an English ostro- 
luuiuu*, born in 1819, studied at (’ambntlge, 
and wjiH senior wrangler in 184d. His in- 
vestigations into the irregularities in the 
motion of the planet Uranus led him to the 
coin lusion that they must lie caused by 
another more: distant planet, and the results 
of his Iab(»urs were coiiiniunicated in Sep- 
teinlMT ancl October, to 1‘rofesHor 

i ’hallis and Airy the astronomer royal. 'J'he 
h'rench jistroiioiner liCverrier ba<l by this 
time been engaged in the sjuue line of re- 
S4;arch, and hud come to sidistaiitially the 
same results, wliicdi, being published in 184(5, 
le<i to the actual discovery of the ])laijet 
Neptune by ( ralleof lierlin. In 1 858 Adams 
was appointed Lowudean professor of astro- 
nomy and geometry at Caiiibiidge. 

Adams, .lofi.v (/i:incv, sixth president of 
th(! Ignited States, son of tiohn Adams, 
se*cond president, was bom 11 th duly, 17(»7. 
Acc<impanying his father to Europe he 
reetdved part of his education there, but 
LO-adiiated at Harvard in 1788. Having 
ii<lopted the legal profession, in 171#1 he 
was admitted to the bar. He now began 
to take an active interest in |)olitics, and 
some letters that he wrote having attracted 
general attention, in 1794 Washington ap- 
|M)inted him minister to the Hague. He 
afterwanls was sent to Berlin, and also on 
a mission to Sweden. In 1798 he received 
a coinmission t(3 negotiate a treaty of com- 
merce with Sweden. On the accession of 
deffersfjn to the presidency in 1801 he was 
recallefl. 1’he fe<leralist |>arty (that of his 
father), which was now declining, hail suffi- 
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cient influence in Massachusetts to elect 
him to the senate in 1 803. On an im|K>ii 4 mt 
(piestioii of foreign policy, that of emhm'go, 
he abandoned his piirty, and having lost 
his re-election on this account, he retired 
to the professorship of rhetonc at Cam- 
bridge, w'hich he held from 1800 to 1809. 
In 1809 he went as ambassador t(» llussia. 
He assisted in negotiating tlie |)eace of 1814 
with England, and wuis afterwards a])})ointc(l 
resident minister at London. Under Mon- 
roe as president he was secretary of state, 
and at the expiration of Monroe's double 
term of office he succeeclcd him in the pre- 
sidency (1825). He was not very successful 
as piesident, and at the end of his term 
(1829) he was not re-elected. In 1831 ho 
was returned to congress by Massachusetts, 
and continued to represent this state till 
his death, his efforts being now chieHy on 
l>ehalf of the alnilitionist party. He dieil 
21st February, 1848. 

Adams, Samukl, an American statesman, 
second cousin of i’l'esident tiohii Adams, 
was born in Boston, Sept. 27tb, 1722, and 
wuvs educated at Harvard College. He 
early devoted himself to politics, and iii 
connection with the dispute between Ame- 
nea and the mother country he showeil 
himself one of the most unwearied, efficient, 
and disinterested assertors of American 
freedom and inde[>en(leiice. He was one 
i»f the signers of the deelaratioii of 177<>, 
which he laboured most indefatigably to 
bring ff»r\vai'd. He sat in ctmgi’ess eight 
years, in 1789 94 was lieutenant-governor 
of Massachusetts, in 1794-97 goverii(*r, 
Avhen he retired from public life. He died 
Oct. 2, 1803. 

Adam’s Apple, the i) 0 [)ular uami: of the 
proinineiict; scuiii in the front of the throat 
in man, and whicli is formed by the p<»r- 
ti<»n <»f the larynx known as the iftt/roid 
vurtifaf/c. J t is much smaller and less visible 
in females than in males, and is so named 
from the idle notion that it was caused by 
a piece of the forbidden fruit having stuck 
ill Adam’s throat. 

Adam’s Bridge, a chain of rcjcfs, sand- 
banks, and islands stretching lietwecn I iidia 
and Ceylon: so called because the Moham- 
medans believe that when Adam wiw driven 
from paradise he had to i>ass liy this way 
to Ceylon (where is also Adam's I’eak). 

Adam’s Needle, a popular name of the 
Yucca plant. 

Adam’s Peak, one of the highest moun- 
tains in Ceylon, 45 m. east-south-east tif 
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Colombo, conical, igolatecl, and 7420 feet 
hi^h. On the top, a rocky area of 04 
feet by 45, in a hollow in the rock 5 feet 
long bearing a rude reHeinblance to a hunian 
f<w>ti whicli the DrahmanH Ixilieve to l>e the 
foot|»riiit of Siva, the IhiildhiHts that of 
liuOdlia, the MohaintiiodanH that (jf Adam. 
DevottiCK of all creedH here meet and j»re- 
Bent their oiforingH (chiefly rhododemlrou 
flowerH) to the Hfu:red f(M)tj>rint. 'J'he aKcent 
in very Hteef), and towards tlie Hummit in 
aMHiuted by HtepHcut and iron chains riveted 
in the rock. 

Adamson, I’atkick, a Scottish divine and 
Latin iM>et; born 154.‘i, died 1592. He 
was educated at St. Amlrtiws, lived some 
years in France, w;ih minister of Paisley, 
and latterly Archbisho)) of St. Andrews, 
ill which position he made himself very 
obnoxious to the i*resbyterian party. De- 
prived of the niveniies of tlie see he died in 
imligeiice. He turiuid |>ortions of the Bible 
into Jiatin verse. 

Ad' ana, an ancient town of south-eastern 
Asia Minor, on the Silnin, which is here 
navigable, **10 m. from the Mediterranean, 
well built, and wdth considerable trade. 
Pop. estimated at 24,000 to 40,(KK1. 

Adanson (a-dan-sOn), Michei., French 
naturalist and traveller (of Scottish ex- 
traction); born 1727, died 180(1. He lived 
five years in Senegal, and wrote a natural 
history of this region ns well as works on 
botany. 'Die baobab genus is named A dun- 
mnia after him. 

Adanso'nia. See precinling art. and 
liaohah, 

A'dar, the twelfth month of the Hebrew 
sjwml and sixth of the civil year, answering 
to part of February and part of Miuvh. 

Adda (ancient 
.4f/f/i/u),a river 
of North Italy, 
which.ilescend- 
ing fnmi the 
Ulnetiaii Alps, 
falls into Like 
Coim>,iuul leav- 
ing tiiis joins 
the 1 * 0 , after a 
course of about 
170 miles. 

Adda, a 8|)e- 
cies of Itzanl, 
more ctunmon- 
ly callcil skiiik. 

Ad'dax, aspecies of anteloiK* {Uippatr&ffM 
naswiuicuhltus) of the size of a large ass. 


with much of its make. The horns of the 
male are alx>ut 4 feet long, beautifully 
twisted into a wide-sweeping spiral of two 
turns and a half, with the |H)iiits directed 
r>utwanls. It has tufts of hair on the fore- 
head and throat, and large broad hrsifs. Jt 
inhabits the sandy regions of Nubia and 
Kordofan, and is also found in ('aifraria. 

Adder, a name often a)»plied to the com- 
nuiu vij>er as well as to other kinds of ve- 
iioinous ser|>ents. See y/per. 

Adder-pike (Truc/tlnuH vippra), a small 
species of the W'eevor fish, called also the 
Lesser Weever or Stuig-fish. See Wet irr. 

Adder-stone, the name given in different 
partsof BriUiiutoccrtain rounded perforated 
stones or ghiss l)eads found occasionally, and 
supposed to have a kind of supernatural effi- 
cacy in curing the liites of adders. They arc 
Isdicved to have Ijeen anciently used as 
spindle- whorls, that is, a kind of small fly- 
wheels to keep up the rotatory iiioti<in of 
the spindle. 

Adder's-tongue, a species of liritish fern 
{OjdifoifloioonH ruhfdtinn)^ whose spores are 
produced on a spike, supposed to resemble 
a serj cent’s tongue. 

Adder's-wort, a name of snakeweed or 
bistort lUntorta), from its sup- 

posed virtue in curing the bite of seipeiits. 

Ad'dington, Henry, \'iscouut Sidmouth; 
iMirn 1755, died 1844. Entered parliament, 
178**1, as a warm supporter of Pitt. Was 
elected s|>eaker of the House of ('ominous, 
1789, and in l8Ul invited by the king to 
form an administration, chiefly signalized 
by the conclusion of the Peace of .Amiens, 
t/uarrelled with Pitt, whom he bitterly 
attiicked. Was home secretary from 1812 
till 1822, his rej)res8ive policy making him 
remarkably un{M>pular wdth the nation at 
hirge. Betired from official life in 1824. 

Ad'dison, Jo.ski'h, an eminent English 
essayist, son of the liev. Lancelot Addison, 
afterwards dean of liiclifield, l>orii at Mil- 
stoii, AV’iltshira, 1st May, 1672, died 17th 
dime, 1719. He was educated at the ( 'har- 
terhouse, w'here he Ix^came ac({uaiuteil wdth 
Steele, and afterwards at Oxford. He held 
a fellowship from 1697 till 1711, and gained 
miudi praise for his I..atin poetry and other 
contributions to clteeical literature. He se- 
cured Is his earlket patron the ptx^t Dry- 
den, who inserted some of his verses in his 
IVliscellanies in 1693. A translation of the 
fourth Oeorgic, with the exception of the 
story of Aristieus, by Addison, appeared in 
the same collection in 1694, and he subse- 
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queiitly translated for it two and a half 
iKHiks of Ovid. Dryden also prefixed his 
prose essay on Virgil’s Geijrgics to bis own 
translation of that poem, which a]i[>eared in 
1697, An early patron of his was Charles 
Montague, afterwanls Karl (»f Halifax ; an- 
other w'iis liorfl Somers, who j>ro(!ured him 
a (Miiisiou of £*>(>0 a year to enable him to 
({ualify for diplomatic employments by for- 
eign travels. He spent from the autumn of 
1 ()99 to that of 1 70.S on the ( ’ontinent, where 
he be(.*anie actpiainted with Malebranche, 
Boileau, &c. During his residence abroad 
his tragedy of (’ato is sup]>osed to have been 
written. During Ids journey across Mount 
Ceids he wTote his Letter from Italy, es- 
teemed the iHist of his poems, and in Ger- 
many his Dialogues on Medids, which was 
not published till after his death. His 
Remarks on Several I’arts of Italy in the 
Years 1701-3 wjis published in 170r>. His 
political friends lost power on the death of 
William HI., but 'Hie Campaign, a poem 
on the battle of Bltmheim, ]»rocured him an 
ap{Kiintineut as a commissioner of apfieal 
on excise. In 1706 he received an under- 
secretary shi]), in 1707 ac‘coinpanie<l Halifax 
on a mission to Hanover, in 1709 became 
secretary to the viceroy of Ireland, and 
kee|»er of the records. In 1708 he was 
elected M.l’. for Lostwithiel, a seat he ex- 
changed in 1710 for Malmesbury, which 
plai'c he c< 111 tinned to represent till his 
death. From OcUilier, 1709, to January, 
1711, he contributed 75 ])a]>ers to the 'I’at- 
ler, either w'holly Viy himself, or in conjunc- 
tion with Steele, thus founding the new 
liU*rary school of the Essayists. For the 
S|iectator (’Jd «Taiiuary, 171 1, to 6th Decem- 
ber, 1712) he wrote 274 pajicrs, all signed 
by one of the four letters C-,, L., I., O. His 
tnigiMly of ('ato, produced Afiril, 1713, 
ran for twenty nights, and was translated 
into French, Italian, (feriiian, and Latin. 
His <»tber contributions to ]ieri(KlicalM iii- 
clutleti 51 pa|>ers to the (guardian (May to 
September, 1713), 24 papers to a revived 
Sfiectator conducte<l liy Budgell, and 2 
[Killers U» Steele’s Lover. On the death of 
Oueen Anne he successively became secre- 
tary to the lords justices, secretary to the 
Irish viceroy, and one of the lords commis- 
sioners of tr^e. He published the Free- 
holder (23d December, 1715, to 9th June, 
1716),a jMilitical S[>ectator. In Au^st,1716, 
he married the (^mntess of Warwick, which 
marriage is said to have been uncomfortable. 
He retired from public life, March, 1718, 
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with a ptmsioii of £1 500 a year. He formed 
a close friendship with Swift, and was chief 
of a distinguished literary circle. He luul 
literary quarrels with l*opo and (4ay, the 
former of whom in revenge WTote the satirt» 
containetl in his lines on Attieus in the 
epistle to Arbuthnot. He also IumI a paltry 
quarrel over polities with his ancient com- 
rade Steele. His death t<K>k place at Hol- 
land House, its causi? being dropsy and 
astiima. He w-as burie<i in WestininsttT 
Allbey. Of his style as a writer so much 
has been said that nothing remains to say 
but to (]uote the dictum of dohiison, 'Who- 
ever wislies to attain an Juiglish style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not 
ostentatious, must give his days and nights 
to the volumes of Addison.* He liad great 
conversational powers, and his intiinatt*H 
speak in the strongest terms of the enjoy- 
ment (lerived from his society, but he was 
extremely reserved befoi*e strangers. His 
Dialogues on Medals and Evidences of the 
Christian Religion were published posthn- 
niously in TickelTs colIiH^ted edition of his 
works. 

Addison's Disease (from Dr. Addison, 
Guy’s Hospital, London, who traced the 
disease to its source), a fatal disease, tlu^ 
seat of which is the two glandular bodies 
placed one at the front of the upper part of 
each kiilney, and ciilled 

It is cliaracteri/.ed by anamiia or bloodless- 
ness, extreme prostration, and the brownish 
or olive-green colour of the skin. Death 
usually results fniin weakness, and com- 
monly within a year. 

Addled Parliament, a ]>arliament called 
April 5, 1614, in order tc» legali^^e the cus- 
tiiins duties imposed by dumes I., but which, 
proceeding to the redress of grievances in- 
stead of granting sujiply, was dissolved, 
June 7, without passing a single bill. 

Address, a document containing an ex- 
pression of thanks, congratulation, satisfao 
tioii, or dissatisfaction, &c. Jt is thf; (.Mistoiii 
of the liritish parliament to return an 
address to the s|>eech delivered by the sove- 
reign at the commencement of every stjssion. 

Address, Formh of. 'Hie following are 
the principal modes of foniially aihlressiiig 
titled {lersfuiages or person. s hohiirig official 
rank in Great Britain; — 

The Kitig or Queen.- AiIUfchh in writing: To 
the King’s (Queen’H) most excellent .Majesty. Say: 
Sire or Madam, Vour Majesty. 

Tfie Hoyal Family. - His K^iy«I Highness 
(If K.ll.) the Prince of Wales. Ilin lUiyal High- 
ness the Duke of C-, llJh Royal Highness Prince 
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A--. A royal duke Hhould bo addrcBBod as Sir, 
not My Lord Duke; and refeiTed to as Your 
Royal lligbncBS. A pritieess is addressed Her 

Royal Ifif^liness the Dmdiess of , Her Royal 

IfiKhnesB Princess A — ; and personally us ^ladutii, 
Vour Royal Jlif^hness. 

Duka ami Dimil -IlisOrace the Duke 

of ; My Lf»rd Duke, Vour (J race. Her Grace 

the Duchess of — Madam, Vour Grace. The 
duke's eldest son is in law only an esiiuire, hut in 
courtesy takes a sec(»ndary title of his father, and 
is addressed as if he held it by ri^ht. A younger 
son is addressed The Ri^ht Hoiiourahle Lord 
.1 H— ; My Lord. Your Lordship; a daughter. 
The Rif;ht Hoiiourahle Lady M li- ((dirlstiaii 
and suriiaine); Madam, Vour Ladyship. A duke's, 
niarijuis’s, or earl's daughter marrying a (*oni> 
motier simply chancres her surname h»r his. 

The LorU-liettieminf of Irvland is styled His 
Kxeelleiuty, or, if a duke, His Grace, and addresscnl 
according to his titular rank. 

Most Honourahle the Marquis 

of ; My iiord Marquis, My Lord. The eldest 

son has his courtesy title, as in the case of a 
duke's eldest son; the yoiiiij^er sons and the 
dauKhters are all styled Ri^ht Honourahle : The 
Riuhtllon. Lord (j - K- ; 'The RiKht llonouraide 
Lady (V T— ; Madam, Vour ijidyship. 

AVirZ. —'I'he JtiKht Honourahle the Karl of ; 

.My J.ord, Vour Lordship. The Ri^dit Honourahle 
the < Countess of - - ; Madam. Vour Ladyship. 
The eldest son is addressiMl liy his courtesy title; 
youni^ci son, The llonouraide G— T-; Hir, the 
iiau^htcr, as duke's and manpiis's daughter. 

ViHCAmnt. The Hi^ht Honourahle Lord Vis- 
count — ; My Lord, Vour i^irdship. 'The KiKht 
Honourahle tlie Viscountess - ; Madam. Your 
Ladyship. Son: 'The Honourahle A D- (Chris- 
tian and surname); Hir. Daughter: The Honour 
aide .1 - C ' (('hristian and surname); Madame; 

if married, 'I'he Honourahle Mrs. (married 

name). 

lianni. The Hiuht Honourahle Lord : My 

laird, Vour LordHhr]i. The Right Honourahle Laily 

- ; Madam, your Ladyshi]). Son: 'The Hoiiour- 
aiiie .1— V ; Sir. Daughter: The Hoiiouraide 

M 11 ; if married. The Honourahle Mi’s. , 

same as viscount's daughter. 

liarotief.- Sir A- R— , Daronet; Sir; more 

familiarly Dear Sir A 

Sir V D-. Kt, or K.G., K.C.IV, 
K G.C.D. Ac , according to niiik. 'The wives of 
baronets and knights niv styled Lady, Lady 

iii'c/doWmp. — His Grace the Ijiinl Archbishop 
of ; My Lord Archbishop; Vour Grace. An 
archhishoji is also styled Most Reverend. 

iiitihop . — 'The Right Rev. the Lord Hishop of 

; My Lord. The wives of prelates have no 

sneciul title. Hishops not connected with the 
Knglish estahlished church may he addressed - 
'The Right Revertnid lUsho)) ; Right Rever- 

end Hir. 

Dmm — 'The Very Reverend; Sir; Mr Dean. 

Members of the Trivy Gouncil, meinhei's and 
ex-members of cabinet, the S}H’ukcr of the House 
of (^minions, the Lonl Ghancellor and Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Advocate, the lords of the treasury 
and admiralty, art' caUtnl Right Honourable; 
members of parliament, Homiurahle. Ambassa^ 
dors, govenioni of colonies, Ac., are styled Ex- 
cellency. Judges are addressed as the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice . 

The Lord Mayors of London. York, and Dublin, 
and the Lord Provost of Kdinhiirgh, are styled 
Right Honourable; the Lortl ITovost of Glasgow, 


llonouraide. A M ayor is addressed as Right AVor- 
shipfiil. Lords <if Session (Scotland) have the 
courtesy title of Lord prefixed bi their name, and 
are addressed iis My l/ird, \'our Lordshi]). Sheriffs 
and their substitutes are addressed in their courts 
in Scotland as My Lord. 

Di the United States persons holding ofheial 
rank are similarly addressed; tluis the Presiileiit 
is styled His Excellency, us are also governors of 
states and foreign ministers; the vice-president, 
lieiitonant-governors, seiiabii’s, representatives, 
judges, and mayors are styled Honourable. 

Adduc'tor, a nmselo w hich draws one part 
of the body towards another: applied in 
zoology to one of the muscles which bring 
together the valves of the shell of the bi- 
vaJve molluHCH. 

Ader. See Adaf. 

Adela, bom 1062, died 11«17, fourth 
daughter of William the ( V)nt|ueror, wife 
of Stephen, Earl of Blois and ( 'hartn;s, and 
mother of Stephen, King of hhigland. In 
her husbaud^s absence in the first cnisaile, 
and after his death as regent for her sons 
she proved herself an able ruler and a gen- 
erous patroness of learning. 

Adelaide (a<l'e-lad) the capital of South 
Australia, G miles east from I\>rt Adelaide 
(on St. Vincent (xulf), its port, with wdiich it 
is united by railway, founded in 1837, and 
named after the ipieen of William IV. 
Situated on a large plain, it is built nearly 
in the form of a stpiare, with the streets at 
right iuigles, and is divided into North and 
South Adelaide, separated by the river 
I'orrens, which is crossed by several bridges, 
and by means of a dam is converted into a 
fine sheet of water. 'I'he public buildings 
comprise the IJuvcrninent House, the town- 
hall, the post and telegraph offices, tht; gov- 
ernment oftiia’s, court-houses, the liou.st^s of 
legislature, the University,South Australian 
Institute, &c. There is a complete service 
of tramway cars. Adelaide is connected by 
railw’ay with MelKiurne, and is the ter- 
luiiius of the overland telegraph to Port 
l)arw’iu. It has a large trade. Po}>. (excl. 
Buburlw), 45,006. 

Adelaide, daughter of (Seorge, Duke of 
Saxe - Voburg - Meiniugen, and wife of the 
Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV., 
King of England; bom 1792, died 1849; 
married 1 1th July, 1818, had two daughters, 
who died in infancy. She became (|ueen- 
consort on William attaining the throne in 
1 830, and was f or atime unpopular from being 
supposed to lie averse to reform. On the 
death of William she fmssed into private 
life, with an allowance of £100,000 a year. 

Adelard of Bath, an English philoso|ih- 
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ical writer of the twelfth oentary. He trav- 
elled through S|>ain, north of Africa, Greece, 
and Aeia Minor, and ac(|uired much know- 
ledge from the Araba, which he put in 
aystematic shape. ( 'hief works, 1 ’erdithdles 
Quiestiones Naturales, and Do Eodem et 
Diverse. 

Adelaberg (ii'delz-ber/f), a small town of 
Southern Austria, in C'amiola, midway be- 
tween Trieste and iiaibach, remarkable for 
tlie wonderful stalactite cave in its vicinity. 
The most exteiide<l of the ramificatioiis 
which compose it reaches to over 2 miles 
from the entrance, at which the river Poik 
disjipjx^ars, and is heanl rushing below. 
The stalactites and stalagmites are of the 
iiuist varied and often l)eautiful forms, and 
have received fanciful a])|)ellation8, as they 
resemble columns, statues, &c. 

Adelung (wl'e-Uingl, Johann C-HmstorH, 
a ( iennan phihdogist ; born 1 732, died 180(1. 
In 1759 he was ap})ointed prt»fessor in the 
Pnitestant academy at Krfurt, and two 
years after removed t<» Ixiipzig, where he 
a]>plie<l himself to the works by which he 
nuide m great a name, particularly his 
Gennan dictionary, (irammatisch-kritisches 
\V(iii;(Tl)ueh der hoch<leutMchou Mundart 
(Leqi/ig, 1774-86), and his Mithridates, a 
w<irk on general philology. In 1787 he was 
api>ointcd librarian of tlie pul)lic library in 
])n.*sden — an office which he held till his 
death.-- FuiKimiCH von Aoklitno, nephew 
of the alx)ve, also distinguished himself as 
a philologist. Was tutor to the Grand-duke 
Micholas, afterwards Km|>eror of Russia, and 
Ix^came president of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at St. Petersburg. Bom 1 768, died 
1843. 

A'den, a seaport town and territory 
l>e]onging to Britain, on the south-west 
cx)ast of Arabia, in a dry and barren district, 
the town Iwing almost entirely closed in by 
an amphitheatre of rocks, and possessing an 
admirable harbour. Occupying an impor- 
tant military pr>sition, Aden is strongly 
fortified and fiermanently garrisoned. It is 
of imp<»rtance also as a coaling station for 
steamers, and carries on a great amount of 
commerce, forming an entrepot and place 
of transhipment for goods valued at 
£4,000,000 a year. Its greatest drawback 
is the scarcity of fresh water, which is 
obtained partly from wells, partly from 
rock-cisterns ^at receive the ram, and 
partly by condensation from salt water — 
the only unfai1in<; means of supply. ITio 
peninsula on which it stands somewlmt 
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resembles the rock of Gibraltar, and could 
be rendered as formidable. Aden was a 
Roman colony, and in the middlo ages it 
was a great entrejxH of the Eastern trade. 
It was actpiired by Britain in 1839, after 
which it was attacked repeatedly by the 
Aralis. Besides the town and ])eninsula, 
some 34 square miles of additional territory 
having recently been purchased, the total 
area of the settlement is 70 square miles. 
It is attached to the Bombay Pmsidency. 
Pop. 35,166. 

Adenanthe^a, a genus of trees and 
shrubs, natives r>f the East Indies and 
( -eylon, nat. order I jeguminosie. A . paronhia 
is one of the largest and handsomest trees 
of India, and yields harrl solid timber called 
red sandal-wcM>d. The bright scarlet seeds, 
from their equality in wtdght ( eacli 4 
grains), are used by goldsmiths in the East 
os weights. 

Adeni'tia (Gr. a gland), in medieine, 
inflammation of (»ne or more of the lym- 
phatic glands. 

Aderer'. See Adrar. 

Ademo', a town of Sicily, 1 8 miles n.w. 
of Catania and alx>ut 10 miles w.s.w. of 
Mount Etna. Pop. 19,180. 

Adersbach Bocka (ii'derz-ba/t), a re- 
markable group of isolated columnar rocks 
on the frontiers of Bohemia and Silesia, 
occupying several square miles in extent. 

Adeaaena'rian, one of a sect of Christians 
which holds that there is a real jiresenee (»f 
Christ in the Eucharist, but denying that it 
is effected by transulistantiation. 

Adhesion, the tendency of two bodies to 
stick together when put in close contact, or 
the mutual attraction of their surfaces; dis- 
tinguished from coheuoriy which denotes the 
mutual attraction between the particles of a 
homogeneous body. Adhesion may exist be- 
tween two solids, l)etweon a solid and a f1ui<l, 
or between two fluids. A plate of glass or 
of polished metal laid on the suriace of 
water and attached to one arm of a balance 
will support much more than its own weight 
in the opfK>site scale from the force of rullie- 
sion l»etween the water and the ] il ate. I'roni 
the same force arisi^a the tendency of most 
liquids, when gently poured from a jar, to 
run down the extei^r of a vessel or along 
any other surface they meet. 

Adian'tum, a genus of ferns; tiie maiden- 
hair-fern. 

Adiaph'orist (Gr. adiaph^ro^, indiffer- 
ent), a name gi^n in the sixteenth century 
to Melancbthoirs party, who held some 
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opinions and ceremonies to be indifferent 
which Luther condemned as sinful or here- 
tical 

Adige ( iiMe- ja), German Utkch (ancient 
Ath^un)^ a river of Northern Italy, which 
rises in the Jibetian Alps, and after a south 
and east course of about 180 miles, dur- 
ing which it passes Verona and lie^^ago, 
falls into the Adriatic, forming a delta am- 
nected with that of the Po. 

Adlpocere (-ser) (L. of/rps, fat, and crra^ 
wax), a substance of a light-brown colour 
formed by animal matter when protected 
from atmospheric air, and under certain 
circumstances of temperature and liumidity. 

Adipose tissue, the cellular tissue con- 
taining the oily or fatty matter of the body. 
It undt^rlies the skin, surrounds the large 
vessels and nerves, invests tlie kidneys, Ac., 
and Mometiiiies accumulates in large masses. 

Adiron'dack Mountains, in the ll States, 
a group l)eloiiging to the Appalachian chain, 
extending from the n.k. corner of the state 
of New York to near its centre. The 
scenery is wild and grand, diversified by 
numerous beautiful lakes, and the whole 
region is a favourite resort of sportsmen 
and tourists. 

Adit, a more or less horizontal opening, 
giving access to the shaft of a mine. It is 
made to slope gradually from the farthest 
])oint in the interior to the mouth, and by 
means of it the principal drainage is usu- 
ally carried ou. See Min(\ 

Adjective, in grammar, a wonl used to 
denote some (piality in the noun or substan- 
tive to which it is accessory, llie adjective 
is indeclinable in English (Imt has ilajrecH 
of (H)inparis(m), and generally ])recede8 the 
noun, wliilc in nK>st other Kuro))ean lan- 
guages it follows the inflections of the sub- 
stantive, mid is more commonly placttd 
after it, th<»ngh in German it precedes it, 
as ill English. 

Adjudication, in iibglish law, is the 
decree of the court in bankruptcy declaring 
a person bankrupt. 

Adjuit'meni, in marine insurance, is the 
settling of the amount of the hiss which the 
insurer is entitled under a particular policy 
to recover, and if the |iolicy is gpbscribed 
by more than one uiideru^riter, of the amounts 
which the underwriters respectively are 
liable to pay. 

Adjutant^ an officer a}i(HnntiHl to each 
regiment or battalion, whose duty is to 
assist the commander. I^ is chiurg^ with 
instruotioii in drill, and airtbe interior die- ^ 


ciplino, duties, and efficiency of the coqis. 
He has the charge of all documents and 
correspondence, and is the channel of com- 
munication for all orders. 

Adjutant-bird, LeptoptUus ar^aht, a 
large grallatorial or wading bird of the 
stork family, native of the warmer parts of 
India, whereitisknownasHurgllaor Arg&la. 



It stands about five feet high, has an enor- 
mous bill, nearly bcire head and neck, and 
a }M>uch hanging fn^iii the under part of the 
neck. It is one of the most voracious car- 
nivorous birds known, and in India, from its 
devouring all sorts of carrion and noxious 
auiiiiols, is protected by law. From under- 
neath the wings are obtained those light 
downy feathers known as nmrahou feathers, 
from the name of an allied species of bird 
(A. inhabiting Western Africa, and 

also ]>rcHluciug them. 

Adjutant-general is the chief staflf-offioer 
of an army chargfKl with the execution of 
all orders relating to the recniitment, equip- 
ment, and efficiency of the troops, and who 
distributes to them the orders of the day. — 
Among the Jesuits this name was given to 
a select number of fathers, who resided with 
the general of the order, and had each a pro- 
vince or country assigned to him. 

Adjutaton^ in English history, repre- 
sentatives eleo^ by the parliamentary 
forces in lOiT to act with the offioera in 
compelling |iarliament to satisfy the de- 
mands of the army. 

Adme'tua, in Greek mythology, King of 
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Phene, in Thessaly, and husband of Aloestis, 
who gave signal proof of her attachment by 
consenting to die in order to prolong her 
husband's life. See Afctustis. 

Adminiitra'tion, in (K^litics, the executive 
power or body, the ministry or cabinet. 

Administrator, in law, the person to 
whom the goods of a man dying intestate 
are committed by the proper authority, and 
who is bound to account when retiuired 

Ad'miral, the commander-in-chief of a 
H<|uadroii or fleet of ships of war, or of the 
entire naval force of a country, or simply a 
naval officer of the highest rank. In the 
P>ritish navy admirals are of four ranks — 
admiral of the fleet, admiral, vice-admiral, 
an<l rear-admiral. They were also divided 
formerly into three classes, named after the 
cidours of their respective flags, admirals of 
the redf of the wAifr, and of the bfuc. In 
] 864, however, this distinction was given up, 
and now there is one flag common to all shifts 
of war, namely, the white ensign divided 
into four quarters by the cross of 8t. Geoi^e, 
and having the union in the upper comer 
next the staff. — The title admiral of ihejleci 
is conferred on a few admirals, and carries 
an increase of pay along with it. — A vice- 
admiral is next in rank and command to the 
admiral : he carries his flag at the foretoft- 
gallant-inast head, while an admiral carries 
his at the main. A rear-admiral, next 
in rank to the vice-admiral, carries his 
flag at the mizzentoft-gollant-mast head. — 
Jjtrd hUjh admiral, in (4reat Britain, an 
officer wh<» (when this rare dignity is con- 
ferred) is at the head of the naval adminis- 
tration of Great Britain. There have 
l>een few high admirals since 1682, when 
the office was first put in commission, 
flames Duke of York (aiterwanis James II.) 
held it for severid years during Charles II.’s 
reign. In the reign of William and Mary 
it was vesteil in lords commissioners of the 
lifljiiirolty, and since that time it has been 
held for short periods only by Prince George 
of Denmark in the time of Queen Anne, 
and by William IV., then Duke of Clar- 
ence, in 1827-28. 

Ad'miralty, that department of the 
government of a country that is at the head 
of its naval sendee. In Britain the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty were for- 
merly seven, but are now five in uurol)er, 
with the adiUtion of a civil lord, at the head 
being the first lord, and four others being 
nattif lords. The first lord is always^ 
member of the cabinet, and it Ae wW^ 
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principally exercises the powers of the 
department 

Admiralty Charts are charts issued bv 
the hydrographic department of the ad- 
miralty of Britain; they are prepared by 
specially ap|)ointed surveyors and draughts- 
men, and besides being supplied to every 
ship in the fleet, are sold to the general 
public at prices much loss than their cost, 
in connection with these charts there 
are published books of sailing directions, 
lists of lights, Ac. The navigating chivrts 
are generally on the scale of half an inch 
to a mile, and show all the dangers of the 
coasts with sufficient distiuctuess to enable 
the seaman to avckid them; the charts of larger 
size exhibit all the intricacies of the coast. 

Admiralty Court, a court which takes 
cognizance of civil and criminal causes of a 
maritime nature, including captures in war 
made, and offences committed, on the high 
seas, and has to do with many matters con- 
nected with maritime affairs. In England 
the admiralty court was once held l^fore 
the lord high admiral, and at a later period 
w'as presided over by his deputy or the 
deputy of the lonls commissioners. It now 
forms a branch of the prc»bate, divorce, and 
admiralty division of the High Gourt of 
flusticc. There is a separate Irish ad- 
miralty court. In Bcotland admiralty cases 
are now prosecuted in the (^'ourt of Session, 
or in the sheriff court. In the United 
States admiralty cases are taken up in the 
first instance by the district courts. 

Admiralty Island, an island belonging 
to the United States oif the north-west 
coast of North America, 80 or 00 miles long 
and about 20 broad, covered with fine tim- 
ber and inhabited by Sitka Indians. 

Admiralty Island, a chister (»f islands, 
north of New Guinea, in Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, now belonging Uy (iennany. The 
largest is about 60 miles in length; the rest 
are much smaller. They 
are covere<l with a luxu- 
riant vegetation, and pos- 
sess dense groves of cocoa- 
nut trees. 'J'he islanders 
are of a tawny colour, 
have no metal (unless 
what is imported), butuse 
tcKils of stone and shell 

Ad'nate, in botany, 
applied to a part grow- 
ing attached to anc»ther and principal part 
by its wbola^^j^ength| as stipules adnated to 
the leaf Hitidlc, , v 



1, AilufiU* aiithAr. 
'j, A'lriaUt fftlpuls. 
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Adobe (a*dOl)ft), the Spaniiib name for a 
brick made r>f loamy earth, c^ontalning alxiut 
two*thirdM fine Hand and orie<third clayey 
duNt, aim-dncxl; in common une for bnildini^ 
in Mexitni, Texaa, and Central America. 

Adorphui, John, 1700 1845, an able 
En^lifth criminal lawyer, an<l author of the 
Hiattiry of Knji^land from thf! Accf^mion of 
(ireorge HI. and Diograpkical Memoin of 
the French lievolution. 

Adolphus of Natiau, cIuc^UkI Emi)en>r of 
(lermany, 1292. In 1298 the college of 
olecstoni traimf erred the cn»wii to Allxirt of 
AiiMiria, but AdolphuM refuHing to aljflicate 
a war cmHued, in which he fell, after a 
heroic roHWtaiUM.^, .luly 2, 1298. 

Adonai (atro ni), a namt; of (1 (k 1 among 
the JeWH. Set! Jf linvah. 

Ado^ni. a t(»wn and (lintrici in Madras; 
fKipiilaticm of former 22,782, of latter 
179,448. Well known for cxc*ellent silk 
and (?ottoii fabricH. 

Ado'nia, a mythological [»crRonage, ori- 
ginally a deity of the PhoiiiriaiiH, but 
iKirniwed intet (Mn^k mythology. He was 
repn^Hcnted as Ixniig a great favourite of 
Aplm)dite (VenuH), who accom))ani<Ml him 
when engaged in hunting, of which he was 
very fond He n^ceivt'd a mortal wound 
from th<' tusk of a wild l)oar, and when the 
gcMldcHH hurried to hin fWMiMtauce she found 
him lifeloHH, whereu])on she caused his blood 
to give rinu to thc^ anemone. The worship 
of Adonis, which arose in Phoniicia, latterly 
wivH withdy sprtnMl r<mtul the MeiUterraneau. 
The name Adonis is akin t4» the Hebrt*w 
Atianai, lionl. Set> Taminii:, 

Ado'nii, a small river rising in lAd^anon 
and doudiig to tin; M editerraneau. W^heii in 
fiiHKl it is tinged of a nsl colour, and so is 
oonnecbnl with the legend of Adonis. 

Ado'niB,agenusof ranuncnlaccons plants. 
In the cxim -adonis t»r jdieasaiit's eye (.4. 
nulitwndliif) the ))etals ar«; bright si^arlet 
like the blood of Adonis, from whi(*h the 
plant is fabliMl to have sprung. 

Adoptia'ni, a religious sect which assertiMl 
that Christ, us to his divine natnn% w^as 
properly the Sou of (atKl; hut as to his 
human nature, only such by mloption. 
Elipandua, archbishop of Toledo, and Felix, 
Udiop (A tlrgel, in S|inin, avowtsl this doc- 
trine in 788, and ina<)e proselytes lx>th in 
Spain and FVBnci\ The hertiy was con- 
demned by several synods, 

Adop Wll, the admission of a stranger by 
Mrth to the <>( a Among 

the fiiiotent«w4lii^ a^ Bm&na, and alao 


Bome modem nations, adoption is placed 
under legal regulation. In Rome the effect 
of adoption was to create the legal relation 
of father and w>u, just as if the |)erfion 
ad<ipted was bom of the blood of the adopter 
in lawful marriage. The adopted son took 
the name of his adopter, and was bound to 
IKsrform his new father s religious duties. 
Adoption is not recognized by the law of 
Flngland and Scotland; there are legal 
means to enable a }>erson to assume the 
name and arms, and to inherit the property 
of another. In some of the Unit^ States 
a<]option is regulated by laws not very dis- 
similar to what prevailed among the Ro- 
mans. 

Adour (a-dor), a river of France, rising 
in the Pyrenees, and falling into the sea 
a little IkJow Bayonne ; length al>out 200 
miles; partly navigable. 

Ado'wa, a towm of Abyssinia, in Tigre, 
at an elevation of 0270 feet; the chief com- 
mercial on the caravan rr)ute from 

Massowa to (tondar. Pop. alsmt 4000. 

Adra (ii'r/ra), a seaiK>rt of Southern S]>aiii, 
in Andalusia, Tiear the mouth (»f the Adra, 
on the Mediterranean; with marble (juarries 
and lea<l worka Pop. 11,320. 

Adramit'ti (ancient Adramfttfhnn: Tur- 
kish EtlrtmUl\ a town of Turkey in Asia, 
near the head of the gulf of the same name, 
80 miliM4 north cif Smyrna. I*op. 8000. 

Adrar', a district in the Western Sahara 
[HMipliHl V>y JlerlHirs jHWHesHing camels, Hheeji, 
and oxen, and cultivating ilaWs, wheat, 
barley, and melons, i’hief towns, Wailan 
and Sbingit, which has inexhaustible Ixxls 
of rock-salt. 

Adria (ii'dri -a\ a cathedral city of North- 
ern Italy, province of Rovigo, bc^tween the 
1*0 and the Adigi% on the site of the ancient 
town of same name, whenoe the Adriatic 
derives its ap})ellatioii. Ow’ing to alluvial 
deposits the sea is now 17 miles distant. 
I’op. ll,r*54. 

Adrian, the name of six po|>es. The first, 
a Komoii, ruletl from 772 795 ; a contem- 
|H>rarv and friend of C'harlemagne. He 
exjiended vast sums in rebuilding the wails 
luui restoring the ai]ueductB of Rome. — 
Adrian II., a Roman, was elected pope in 
807, at the age of seventy-five years. He 
ditMl in is72, in the midst of confiicts with 
the (Ireek Chtirch.— Adrian III., a Roman, 
elected 884, was pope for one year and four 
mouths only. He was the first pope that 
Ranged his name on the cKxsaaion of his 
^fealtation. — Adrian IV., nriginidly nanunl 
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Nicolai Bredkipear^ the only Eni^lifihmaQ 
that ever occupied the papal chair, was bom 
about 1100, and died 1159. He was a 
native of Hertfordshire, studied iu France, 
and became abbot of St Kufus in Provence, 
cardinal and legate to Norway. Chosen 
po|)e in 1154, his reign is chiefly remark- 
able for his almost constant struggle for 
supremacy with Frederick Barbarossa, who 
on one occasion had been forced to hold his 
stirrup, and had been crowned by him at 
Rome (1155). He issued the famous bull 
(1158) granting the sovereignty of Irelaml, 
on concUtioil of the payment of Peter's pence, 
to Henry II. — Adrian V., previously callod 
(Pitoftoni da PicscOf of Genoa, settled, as 
legate of the pope, the dispute between King 
Henry III. of England and his nobles, in 
favour of the former; but died a month after 
his election to the pa]>al chair (1270). — 
Adrian VT.. bom at Utrecht in 1459, 
was elected to the papal chair, January 9, 
1522. He tried to reform abuses in the 
cliurch, but opposed the zeal of Luther with 
reproaches and threats, an<l even attempted 
t<i excite Erasmus and Zuinglius against 
hiiiL Died 1528, after a reign of one year 
and a half. 

A'drian, a town of the United States, in 
Michigan, 70 miles w.h.w. of Detroit Its 
extensive water- |K)wer is employed in works 
of various kinds. Pop. 7849. 

Adrian, Puuliuh /Eliuh Hadkianus. 
See Undriaiu 

Adriano'ple (I'urkish Ednmh)^ an im- 
{x>rtant city of Turkey in Europe, about 
135 miles w.n.w. from Constantirifiple, on 
the Maritza (ancient Ifehrm)^ at its junc- 
tion with the I'undja and the Arda. It has 
a great mom^ue, among the most magnifleent 
in the world; a palace, now in a state of de- 
cay; a grand a<{ueduct, and a splendid ba- 
zaar; manufactures of silk, woollen, and 
cotton stufls, otto of roses, leather, Ac., and 
an important trade. Adrianople received 
its ]>resent name fnm the Roman emperor 
Ad^i (Hadrian). In 1361 it was taken 
by Amurath I., and was the residence of 
the Turkish sovereigns till the conquest of 
Constantinople in 1453. In 1829 it was 
taken by the Russians, and here was then 
conclude the peace of Adrianople, by which 
Russia reoeivid important accessions of ter- 
ritoiy in the Cancasus and on the coast of 
the Black Sea. The Russians occupied it 
also in 1878. Population, 60,000. 

Adrim’s (or Hadrian’s) Wall 

Rman Walls. 


Adziat’io Sea, or Gulf of VKNica,an arm 
of the Mediterranean, stretching in a north- 
westerly direction from the Straits of 
Otranto, between Italy and the Turkish and 
Austrian dominions. Length, about 480 
miles; average breadth, al^ut 100; area, 
about 60,000 square miles. The rivers 
which it receives, particularly the Po, its 
princi|)al feeder, have produced, and are 
still pnxlucing, great geological clianges in 
its basin by their alluvial de()ositH. Hence 
Adria, between the Po and the Adige, which 
gives the sea its name, though once a flour- 
ishing seiqxirt, is now 17 niifes inland. ’I'he 
principal trac^g ports on the Italian side 
are Brindisi, Bari, Ancona, Sinigaglia, and 
Venice; on the east side Ragusa, Fiume, 
Pirano, Pola, and Trieste. 

Adsoripti Qlebss (li., persons attached 
to the sou), a term applied to a class of Ro- 
man slaves attached iu }>erpotuity to and 
transferred with the land they cultivated. 
Cvolliers and salt workers in Scotland were 
iu a similar jiositiou till 1775. 

Adula'ria, a very pure, limpid, trans- 
lucent variety of felspar, called by la))idaries 
Vimmionvy cm account of the i>lay of light 
exhibited by the arrangement of its crystal- 
line structure. Found on the Aljwi, but the 
best specimens are from ( 'ey Ion. called 
from Ar/ic/o, one of the peaks of St. Gothard, 
where specimens ore got. 

Adule (a-dble), Adu'uh. Bee ZuUn, 

Adul'lam, Gavk of, a cave to which 
David fled when persecuted by Baul, and 
whither he was followed by ‘ every one who 
was in distress, in debt, or iliscontented ’ 
(1 Bam. xxii. 1, 2). The name AdaUaniiUs 
was given to an English political party, 
consisting of Mr. R. Ixiwe, l^onl Elcho, and 
other Lil>erals, who opposed the majority 
of their party on the Franchise Bill of 186^ 
The term originated from a speech of Mr. 
John Bright. 

Adultera'tion, a term not only applied in 
its proper sense to the fraudulent mixture 
of articles of commerce, food, drink, dnjgs, 
seeds, &c,, with noxious or inferior ingre- 
dients, but also by magistrates and {uialysta 
to acciiiental impurity, and even in some 
cases to actual substitution. I'he chief ob- 
jects of adulteration are to increase the 
weight or volume of the article, to give a 
cohiur which either makes a gooiJ article 
more pleasing to the eye or else disguises 
an inferior one, to substitute a cheaper form 
of the artioie^ or the same substance from 
which the iMa«lh hai been ^ 
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to give it a falee strength. — Among the flour, mustard husks, Ac. Colour is given 
Itdulterations which are practised for the to pdckles by salto of copper, ac^te of 
{nirposeof fraudulently increasing the weight copper, &c. Ale is adulterated with oom- 
or volume of an article are the following: — mon salt, CoceUlm Iridieus^ grains of para- 
Bread is adulterated with alum or Mul):)hate dise, quassia, and other bitters, sulphate of 
of copper, which gives solidity to the gluten iron, alum, Ac. Porter and stout are mixed 
of damaged or inferior flour; with chalk or with sugar, treacle, salt, and an excess of 
carbonate of soda to correct the acidity of water. Brandy is diluted with water, and 
such flour; and with boiled rice or initatoes, burned sugar is added toimprove the colour; 
which enables the bread to carry more water, sometimes bad whisky is flavoured and 
and thus to produce a larger number of coloured so as to resemble brandy, and sold 
loaves fr<»ma given quantity of flour. Wheat under its name. Gin is mixed with ex- 
flour is ailulterated with other inferior flours, cess of water, and flavouring matters of 
as the flour from rice, l)ean, ludian-com, various kinds, with alum and tartar, are 

K teto, and with sulphate of lime, alum, Ac. added. Hum is diluted with water, and 
ilk is usually adulterated with water, 'ilie the flavour and colour are kept up 
adulterations generally present in butter by the addition of cayenne and burned 
consist (»f an undue projKirtion of salt and sugar. Por champagne gooseberry and 
water, lard, tallow, and <iiher fats; when of other inferior wines are often substituted. 
|K)or quality it is frequently coloured with Port is manufactured from red CajH; and 
a little annattu, and, at tiiues, with the juice other inferior wines, the Ijody, flavour, 
of carrots, (ileiiuitie butter should not con- strength, and colour being produced by gum- 
tain li3SH tlian 80 |mt cent of butter-fat. dragon, the w^ashings of brandy casks, and 
(/beese is also c(»loured with aniiatto and a pre])aration of German bill)errie8. Cheap 
other HulistaiiceH. I'ea is adulterated (chiefly brown sherry is mixed with Ca|>e and other 
in China) with sand, iron -filings, chalk, gyp- low-priced brandies, and is flavoured with 
sum, I’hina clay, exhausted tea leaves, mid the washings of brandy casks, sugar-candy, 
the leaves of thi? Hycain(»re, bfirse-chestiiut, and bitter Amends. Pale sherries are pro- 
and plum, whilst colourand weight are added duced by gypsum, by a process called plas- 
by black -leml, indig<i, Prussian -blue (one of tering, which rcmioves the natural acids as 
the deleterious ingretiieiits used by the W'ell as the colour of the wine. Other wines 
(iiiiicm* in ci)n\ertiiig the lowest qualities are ailulterated with elderberry, logw'ood, 
of black into grmui teas), gum, tunneric, Bra/.il-W(MHl, cuilliear, red lieetroot, Ac., fur 
fKia|istone, catechu, and other substances, endour; with lime or caidsuiate of lime, car- 
(..Viffee is mingled wdth chicory, roasted Ixmate of scxla, carlHUiate of {Kitash, and 
wheat, roasted lieaiis, acjorns, imuigc?l-wur- lithargii, to correct acidity; with catechu, 
xol, rye-flour, and colounxl with burned sl<»e-leave8, and oak-bark for astringency; 
sugar and other materials. Ghicrory is tulul- with sulphate of lime and alum for lemov- 
terated with differeut flours, as rye, w heat, ingcxilour; with coue-sugar for giving sweet- 
beans, Ac., and coloiircid with femiginous ness and knly; with alcohol for fortifying; 
eartlis, buniod sugar, >'unetiaii nxl, Ac. luid with ether, especially acetic ether, for 
C'oooa and chocolate are luixinl with the giving lH)Uquet and flavour. -Medicines, 
ohea|)er kinds of amiw^-root, miiiual matter, siudi as jalap, opium, rhubarb, chiuchona 
com, sagt), Uuioca, Ac. Sugar (moist) may bark, sc^iniinony, aloes, sarsaparilla, squills, 
be ailulterateii to soiiie extent with sand and Ac., are mixeil wdth various foreign sub- 
flour. 'J’obacoo IS mixed wdth sugar ami stances, ('aster -oil has been adulterated 
tPeaole, aloes, Hquorioe, oil, alum, Ac., and with other oils; and inferior oils are often 
such leaves as rhubarb, chicory, cabbage, mixed witli cixl-liver oiL ('autharides are 
burdock, coltsfinit^ Ixjsides exi^ess of salt and <»ften mixed with golden-beetle and also 
water. Simfls an* mlulterateti wiUi carUm- artiflcially-oolouredglasa— -The adulteration 
ate of ammonia, gltias, sand, colouring mat- of see^ls *is largely practised also, the seed 
ter, Ac. Confections are adulteraUnl with w hich forms the adulterant being of course 
flour and sulphate of lime. 1 Preserved vege- of tlie most worthless kind that can be had. 
tables are k^t green ami poisoned by salts I'hns tumip-seail is mixed with rape, wild 
of copper. *nie acridity of mustanl is com- mustard, or charlock, which arc steamed and 
monly reduced by flour, and the colour of kiln-drit^ to destroy their vitality, so as to 
the compound k. improved by tarmeric, evade detection in the progress of growth; 
iA and useless turnip-seed is also us^ 
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fraudulently mixed with fresh seeds. Glo- 
ver is also much mixed with |dantain and 
mere weeds. — Acts against adulteration 
have been passed in various countries and 
at various times. In Britain there was a law 
against it as early as 1267. 

Adal^tery, the voluntary sexual inter- 
course of a married person with any other 
than the offender's husband or wife ; when 
committed between two married persons, 
the offence is called double, and when be- 
tween a married and single jierson, single 
adultery. The Mosaic, Greek, and early 
Roman law only recognized the offence 
when a married woman was the offender. 
By the Jewish law it was punished with 
death. In Greece the laws against it were 
severe. By the laws of Draco and Solon 
adulterers, when caught in the act, were at 
the mercy of the injured party. In early 
Rome the punishment was left to the dis- 
cretion of the husband and parents of the 
adulteress. The punishment assigned by 
the Lex Julia, under Augustus, was banish- 
ment (»r a heavy fine. ITuder Constantius 
and ( 'onstans, adulterers were liurued or 
sewed in sacks and thn)wn into the sea; 
under Justinian the wife was to be scourged, 
lose her dower, and be shut up in a 
monastery; at the expiration of two years 
the husband might take her again; if he 
refused she was shaven and made a nun for 
life. By the ancient laws of France this 
crime was punishable with death. lu Spain 
personal mutilation was f re<piently the pun* 
ishment adopted. In several £uro{)ean 
countries adultery is regarded as a criminal 
offence, but in none does the punishment 
exceed imprisonment for a short period, ac- 
companied by a fine. In England formerly 
it was punit^able with fine and imprison- 
ment, and in »Scotland it was frequently 
made a capital offence. In Great Itritain 
at the present day, however, it is punishable 
only by ecclesiastical censure. The aggrieved 
husband, however, can obtain damages a- 
gainst his wife's saucer. A man can obtain 
a dissolution of his marriage on the ground 
of his wife's adultery, and a wife con obtain 
a judicial separation on the ground of her 
buslxmd's adultery, or a dissolution of the 
marriage if the offence is coupled with 
cruelty, desertion, or bigamy. In Scotland 
it is not necessary to prove cruelty. In the 
United States the punishment of adulte^ 
has varied materiallv at different times. U 
is, however, very seldom punished criminally 
in the States. 


Ad yalo'rem (Lat., according to the value), 
a term applied to customs or duties levied 
according to the worth of the goods, as 
sworn to by the owner, and not according 
to number, weight, measure, Ac. 

Advance-note, a draft ou the owner of a 
vessel, generally for one month's wages, 
given by the master to the sailors on their 
signing the articles of agreement. The 
granting of such notes to Itritish sailors was 
made illegal by an act passed in 1 880. 

Ad'vent (liUtin adrentu»^ an arrival, *the 
coming of our Saviour'), the name applied 
to the holy season which occupies the four 
or, according to the Greek Church, six weeks 
preceding Christmas, and which forms the 
first ][)ortion of the ecclesiastical year, as 
observeil by the Anglican, the R, Catholic 
and the Greek Cliurcli. 

AdVentists, a small religious sect c»f the 
Ihiited States, who l)elieve in the H)teedy 
coming of Christ, and generally pnu^tise 
adult immersion. — There is also a sect called 
#SVfcnM-f/rr// Admit i»tHy wh(» hold that the 
coming of Christ is at hand, and maintain 
that the Sabbath is still the seventh day of 
the week. 

Adverb, one of the parts of speech used 
to limit or (pialify the siguiHcation of 
adjective, verb, or other adverb; as, wry 
cokif imturalf// hrav(\ much viort clearly^ 
rmdily ayrevd. Adverbs may be classified 
os follows:—!, atl verbs of time, as, 
therif rw'tvr, &c.; 2, of ]>lace, os, here, there, 
where, &c. ; 3, of degree, as, very, much, 
vuarly, almost, Ac.; 4, of affirmation, nega- 
tion, or doubt, os, yes, no, certuinly, perhaps, 
Ac.; 5, of manner, as, well, Inidly, clearly, Ac. 

Advertisement, a notice given to indivi- 
duals or the public of some fact, the an- 
nouncement of which may affect either the 
interest of the advertiser or that of the 
[forties addressed. I'he vehicle employed is 
generally H})ecial bills or placards and notices 
inserted in newspapers and f>eri(KlicalH, and 
the profit derivable from a/lvertisemcnts 
forms the main support of the newspaper 
press. In Britain previcmsly to 1833 a 
duty of 3x, M, was imposed on all a<lver- 
tisements whether long or short ; this was 
then reduced to Is. 6d.; and in 18.03 it was 
entirely repealed. 

Ad vitam aut culpam (L., tor life or till 
a fault), a formula often used in regard to 
appointments to posts or ottiw.'H, intimating 
that they are held for life or till the persm 
forfeits bis position by some fault or mis- 
rdeecL 
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AdVoeat* (L. wlvocntui — orf, U>, row, 
to call), a lawyer autbori»;d to jilead the 
cauMe of hiM clieiita before a cemrt of law. 
It ift only in Hcotland that thin word neenm 
to denote a diatinct claaM l>eloiigiijg to the 
le|;(al profeiMion, the a<ivocateH of Scotland 
l»eiuj;( the pleat lent Ixifore the Hupreme 
courtH, aii<l (torrertjMindiiij^ t<» the ImrrtHUrti 
of Ktigland ati<l Indatid. IlietHs advocates 
all l)elon)^ to the Facultij of Adrocaten^ 
Kdinlmr^h, to whom the oral pleadingn in 
the (^mrt of Semion in for the most jjart 
limited, while tliey are alno eoni|ieteiit to 
plea«l in all the inferior ScottiMh coiirtH and 
in the llotme of Lordn in caHea of ap|ieal 
from the ( )<mrt of iSennion. 'J'he HUpreme 
jiidt^cN in Hcotland, an well as the nherifTH of 
the varitMiH etiontieH, are alwayH Kelee*tedfrotii 
ainorif^ them. (yaii<lidateM for atlmisMion iiiuttt 
utider^i two Heparattt examinatioiiH, one in 
|l(enerai HohoJarMhip and the other in law. — 
'J’he fjtmi ,A drotutft\,ad\in\ lilHotho hhifnor 
QittruH Adromtf'^ iH the principal law tilficer 
of the (;n)Vtm in Scotland, fie Ih the jmhlic 
proMeeut<ir of (.TimeH in the Supreme ( ’oiirt, 
and Honior couiihoI for the crown in civil 
cuiiKeH. appointed by the crown, he 

K<ieH out of office with the adminiHtration 
io wdtieh he iKdoiif^H. Ah ]mblic )>roHecutor 
he in aHHUtted by tue Holicitor-geiieral and 
by four junior <*oui}Hel culloil advocates* 
depute. 'J'he lorcbadvtHtate and the solicitor- 
general, in addition to their olficial duties, 
accept of ordinary liar practice. 

Advocates, f'.^cni.TV of. See Adn}cittr. 

Advocates’ Library, the chief library in 
Sei»tlaiid, located in Kdinburgh, and fouiidcNl 
about 1082 by the Vacuity of Advocates. 
I t was incrcoHeil by donations and by siiiiih 
granted by the faculty from time t<» time. 
As the delations were not oontiiied ml- 
vooates the libniry was coiisitleriMl a kind of 
public library, atul it bas contiiaied to retain 
this ebanveter. In 17 OP it obtained, along 
with eight other libraries, the right to a 
oci|>y of every new UkiU publishcil in Hritaiu, 
which right it still |Kisses8i»s. The miinlHT 
of vulumits is over 2ti5,000 and MSS. over 

mo. 

Advooa'tttS Diab’oli (Devil's advocate), 
in the Itornan Catholic I'hurcli, a fuue 
tionary who, when a <leceaaetl {H^rsoii is 
Iiroposed for i^oniiuvtiou, brings forw*anl 
and insists upon all tlie weak ^nniits of the 
character and life i4 tlie deci^Hsed, endeav- 
ouring to show tiiat he is tmt W'orthy of 
sainUiciod. The opposite side is taken by 
the .ddioodtns 6od*a advosate. 


Advow'son, in English law, a right of 
presentation to a vacant benehoe, or, in 
other words, a right of nominating a ])erson 
to officiate in a vacant church. Those who 
have this right are styled jytirons, Advow'- 
s<ins are of three kinds — presmiaiive^ colla- 
th-f, and domUirc: prcmntaiivr^ when the 
)>atnm presents bis clerk to the bisho)> of 
the dic>cese t<j l>e instituted; cMatirr, when 
the bishop is the patron, an<l institutes or 
collntcH his clerk by a single act ; donative^ 
when a church is founded by the king, or 
any |)erMon licensed by him, without lieing 
subject to the ordinary, so tliat the patron 
confers the benefice on his clerk without 
presentation, institution, or iiuluction. 

Ad'ytum, a secret place of retirement in 
the ancient temples, esteemed the most sacred 
8}M)t; the innermost Manctuary (»r shrine. 
From this place the oracles w'ere given, and 
none but the priests were {>ennitted to enter 
it. The Holy of Holies or Hanctum Sanc- 
torum of the Temple at Jerusalem was of a 
similar eharac^ter. 

Adse, a cutting instrument used for chip- 
)img the surface (»f timlx^r, somewhat of a 
mattock shajK*, and having a bhule of steel 
fortiiiug a ]a>rtion of a cylindrical surface, 
with a cutting edge at right angles to the 
length of the handle. 

Adiles (e'dil/.), Koman magistrates who 
had the su)>ervi8ioii of the national games 
and s|K*ctacle8; of the public edifices, such 
as tenipk^ (the name comes from rrr/Mr, a 
temple) ; of private buildings, of the markets, 
cleansing and draining the city, ^c. 

JE'dui, one of the most })owerful nations 
of Gaul, lietween the Liger (Loire) .aid the 
Arar (SaOueh On the arrival of Julius 
Ga»sjvr in Gaul (ii.c\ f»8) they were subject 
to Ariovistus, but their indej^ieudence was 
restortnl by (’lesar. Their chief town was 
BibracU* (Autun). 

^Bgade'an Islands, a group of small islands 
lying off the westcni extremity of Sicily, 
and ixuisisting of Maritimo, Favignaiia, 
lAjvauso, and Le Formiche. 

fgag'rus, a wild sjvedes of ibex {Capra 
c7f/<o/rio(), found in troops on the ( 'aucasus, 
and many Asiatic mountains, believed to be 
the original source of at least one variety 
of the domestic goat 

JEgsan Sea (e-je'an), that t>art of the 
MtHiru^rranean which washes the eastern 
slumiM of Greect>, the southern coast of 
I'lirkey, and the western coast of Asia 
Minor. See A rrhijirlatjo, 

K JE'gilopf, a genus of grassesi veiy closely 
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allied to wheat, and inmiewhat remarkable 
from the alleged fact that by cultivation 
one of the 8{>ecie8 becomes a kind of wheat. 

jEgina (e-jl'na), a Greek island in the 
Gulf of ^dilgina^ south of Athens, triangular 
in form ; area about 32 scjuare miles ; pop. 
7000. Except in the west, where the suiface 
is more level, the island is mountainous and 
unproductive. The inhabitants are chiefly 
engaged in trade, seafaring, and agricul- 
ture, the chief croym lieing almonds, olives, 
and grain, llie greater numlter of them 
reside in the seaport town of A^^gina. ^Egina 
was anciently colonized by Dorians from the 
op)M)site coast of I’eloponnesus. In the latter 
half of the sixth century n.c. it had a flour- 
ishing commerce, a large navy, and was the 
seat of a distinct school of art. At the battle 
of Salainis (480 the .Eginetans liehaved 

with great valour. In 450 the island fell 
under the power of the Athenians, and in 
431 the .^^ginetans were ex|)elled to iiiako 
nsim for Atlienian settlers, but were after- 
wards restored. ( )n a hill are the remains 
of a splendid tem^ile of Athena (Minerva), 
many of the columns of which are still 
standing. Here w*ere found in 1811 a 
iminlier of marble statues (the ^fUjinrtan 
marNrH), which are now at Munich, and are 
prize<i as throwing light on the early history 
of Greek art 1'hough in these figures there 
is a wonderfully exact imitation of nature, 
yet there is a certain stiffness about them 
and an unnatural sameness of expression in 
all. I'hey should proliably be assigned to 
the pcrkxl 500-480 u.r. 

' .Sgis (e'jis), the shield of Zeus, according 
to Homer, but according to later writers and 
artists a metal cuirass or breastplate, in which 
was set the head of the Gorgon Medusa, and 
with which Athena ( Minerva) is often figured 
as Ix^ing protected. In a flgurative sense 
the word is usetl to denote some shielding 
or protecting jxiwer, 

JBgle (e'gle), a genus of plants. See 
Bel. 

jZEgOfpot'ami (*g<jat-riveiis'), a place on 
fhe Hellespont, of some note in Greek his- 
tory, the Athenian fleet being here com- 
pletely ddbidsed in 405 ii.c. by the Bfiartan 
Ijjsander, thus ending the Felofionnesian 
war. 

JSlfric (al'frik), Annoi, called GrammtU 
icus (the grammarian), was a celelirated 
English auUior of the eleventh century. He 
he^me a monk of Alntigdon, was i^terwards 
connected with Winchester, and diVI Abbot 
of y.nalimm His principal works are two * 
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books of homilies, a Treatise on the Old and 
New Testaments, a translation and abridg- 
ment of the first seven bcKiks of the Bible, 
a Latin Grammar and (j lossary, Ac, He has 
been fretpiently confounded both with /Kl- 
fric, Archbishop of (^^anterbury, and .dClfri(j, 
Archbishop of York, who lived about the 
siune time. 

JElia'nus, Claudiu.s often called simply 
.<El!AN, a Homan author who lived about 
A. I). 221, and wrote in Greek a collection of 
stories mid anecdotes and a natural hisUiry 
of animals. 

Aelst (iilst), Belgian town, same as d /oitf, 

JBne'tLM, the hen» of Virgil's /lOnOid, a 
Trojan, wlio, according to Homer, was, next 
to Hector, the bravest of the warriors of 
Troy. When that town was taken and set 
on fire, ..Enetui, according to the nan-ative of 
Virgil, with his father, son, and wife Greusa, 
fled, but the latter was lost in the confiiNioii 
of the flight Having collecte<l a fleet ho 
sailed for Italy, but after numerous adven- 
tures be was driven by a teiJii^iest on the 
coast of Africa, where i/iieen 1 )ido of Car- 
thage received him kindly, and would have 
married him. ilupiter, h«»wever, sent Mer- 
cury to .'Kneas, and cointiiand(jd him t<» sail 
f<»r Italy. Whilst the deserted Dido ended 
her life on the funeral pile yEneos set sail 
with his companions, and after further atb 
ventures by land and sea reached the country 
of King Latiuus, in Italy. I'lie king's 
daughter Lavinia was destined by on oracle 
to a stranger, this stranger Ixsing AOiieas, 
but was promised by her mother to Tunitis, 
king of the KuttllL I'bis occasioned a war, 
after the termination of which, Tunius bav- 
itig fallen by his hand, yKneas married 
lavinia. His son by Lavinia, .^^neas Hyl- 
vius, was the ancestor of the kings of Alba 
lymga, and of liomulus and Bemus, the 
founders of the city of Home. 

.Solian Harp, or iEoLUH* Harc, a mu- 
sical instrument, generally consisting of a 
box of thin flluroiiM wcxmI (often of deal), to 
which are attached from eight to fiftt^en 
fine catgut strings or wires, stretcbc<l on low 
bridges at each end, and tuned in uiiiism. 
Its length is made to corresiiofid with the 
size of the window or other afsjrture in wiiich 
it is intended to lx* placed. When the wind 
blows athwart the strings it pivKluces very 
Ijeautiful sounds, sweetly mingling^ all the 
harmonic tones, and Kwelling or diinifiishing 
acconling to the strength or uc^akiiess of the 
blast * 
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races into which the ancient Greeks were 
divided, originally inhabiting the district 
of in lliesHaly, from which they spread 
over other parts of Greece. In early times 
they were the most numerous and [Kiwerful 
of the Hellenic races, chiefly inhabiting 
Northern ( irc^ece and the western side of 
Pel<i|>unnesus, though latterly a )Mirtion of 
them went to liCslKis and I'enedos and the 


north-west shores of Asia Minor, where they 
possessed a number of cities. Their lan- 
guage, the i1<>)lian dialect, was one of the 
three principal dialects of the Greek. It 
was cultivated for literary purj)oHes chiefly 
at Lesbos, and was the dialect in whidb 
Alcu*us and Sappho wrote. 

iEoripile (Ij. the ball of yli^^iltis), 

a spherical vchmcI <if metal, with a pi|>e of 
small a|>orture, thniugh which the vapour 


of heated water iti the ball passes out with 

S durable noise; or having two nozzles so 
si that the steam nishiiig out causes it 
v(»lve on the principle of the Barker s 

. It was known t<» the ancient Greeks. 

in Greek mythology, the g^nl of 
the wiuS^ which he kept confliied in a cave 
in the Islands, releasing them when 

ho wished commanded by the su{k)- 

rior gods. 

JE'on, a signifying life, an 

age, and H<iineU^^» eternity, but used by 
the Gnoslios to^pro«» spirits or ixiwers 
that had oiiianatedVoin the Supreme Mind 
l>efort» ihe beginniA 
l»oth ( lirist and the flinty i^\nnt to lie ruoiw; 
but as they .leiiied ^’^igin of the 

lK)dks of Moses, tliey that the spirit 

wdiich had inspirtni the prophets 

was not that exalted ®®^t 

forth after the ascension but an 

iBon very much iiiferi<ir, and a 

great distance from the SuprenLP' l^iug. 

JBpyor'nia, a genus of birds 

whose remains have \mm found\f*' Mada- 
gascar, where it is supikw<m1 Ui hi!^’® 
perha|is not hmger tiiau ‘J(»0 years 
had three toes, and is classed* with^^ 
sorial birds (ostrich, A:c.). Its eggs nieaa 
14 in<^es in length, lieiug alxiut six 
the bulk of those of the ostrich. "I'he 
which laid them may well have been th^^ 
roo of Eastern tradition. 


constant alliance. They were defeated by 
Cindnnatus in b.c. 458, and again by the 
dictator Postumus Tul>ertuB in b.c. 428, 
and were Anally suljdued about B.c. 304-302. 
Soon after they were admitted to Roman 
citizenship. 

A'lirat^ Bread, bread which receives its 
B))ongineB8 or j)oro8ity from carbonic acid 
supplied artificially, and not produced by 
the fermentation caused by leaven or yeast. 

A'iirated Waters, waters impregnated 
with carbonicacid gas, and forming eifervesc- 
ing beverag(». Some mineral waters are na- 
turally aerated, as Vichy, Apullinaris, lio«- 
bacb, Ac.; others especially, such as are 
used for medicinal |)urpoBe8, are frequently 
aerated to render them more f)a1atablc and 
exhilarating. Water simply aerated, or aiT- 
ated and flavoured with lemonade or fruit 


syrups, is largely used, eB))ecially in summer, 
as a refreshing beverage. There are numer- 
ous varieties of apparatus for manufacturing 
ai^rated winters. An easily-worked, i^rt- 
able ap))aratu8, called a gazogene, can now 
l»e readily procured, in which these whalers 
can Ih) cheaply produced at h(»me, the gas 
being generated by bicarbonate of soda and 
tartaric acid. ^J'he essential parts of an 
atirated-water machine are a generator, in 
which the gas is produced, a vessel contain- 
ing the waUT to l»e impregnated, and an 
apparatus for forcing the gas into the water. 
'J'his lost may be effected by furce-puni})s or 
by the high pressure of the impregnating 
gas itself, llie quantity of gas wdth which 
the water is charged is usually tp a 
pressure of 5 atmospheres. ^ 

Aii'rians, the followers of Aerius, 
the fourth century originated a small henst- 
ical sect, objecting to the established feast- 
days, the distinction between bishops imd 
presbyters, prayers for the dead, Ac. 


Aeroa3main ICB, a brancu ot pnysicai 
science, which treats of the propeities and 
motions of elastic fluids (air, gases), and of 
tlie appUances by which these are exempli- 
fied. This subject is often explained in 
connection with hydrodynamics. 

Aerde, or Arrde (ar^en-e), an island of 
I^nmark, in the Little Belt, 15 miles long 
by 5 broad, with 12,000 inhabitants. Though 
hilly, it is very fei^e. 


iB'qui, an ancient (people of Italy, con- A'to>lite, a meteoric stone, meteorite, or 
spicuous in the early wars irf Rome, and in- ^L^J^w^thig-star. See MrUarie Stones. 
habiting the mountain district l»etween the ^A^nman'tiot, the art of sailing in or navi- 
upper valley of the Aiiio (Tevenme) and gatwJiP^ The first form in which the 

Lake h^ioliiua ^hey were probably akin 

♦o the ^fltlooiaii^^ they were in^ fUeB men with wings 
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by which they ahonld be enabled to fly. It 
is now, however, the general opinion of 
scientific men that it is impossible for man 
by his muscular strength alone to give 
motion to wings of sufficient extent to keep 
him suspended in the air. But although the 
musclesof manmaybeof insuf^cieutstrength 
to enable him to use such wdn^, there yet 
remains the possibility of making a dying 
car, elevated and propelled by machinery, 
or a boat to float in the air. From time to 
time many large machines have been planned 
and construct^ with the intention of giv- 
ing their occupants the power of navigating 
the atnu^phere at pleasure as the sea is navi- 
gated by shifts; Init hitherto all have failed 
oudng to the impracticalnlity of supporting 
in mid-air a sufficient weight of machinery 
to provide the necessary power for propelling 
and steering purposes. The navigation of 
the air by moans of the balloon dates only 
from nearly the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In 1766 Henry Cavendish showed 
that hydrogen gas was at least seven times 
lighter than oi^inary air, and it at once 
occurred to Dr. Black of Edinburgh that a 
thin bag filled with this gas would rise in 
the air, but his experiments were for some 
reason unsuccessful. Some years afterwards 
I'iberius Cavallo found that a bladder was 
too heavy and paper tcto fiorous, but in 1782 
he Hucce^e<l in elevating soap-bubbles by 
inflating them with hydrogen gas. In tins 
and the following year two Frenchmen, the 
brothers Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier, 
acting on the observation of the susfiension 
of clouds in the atmosphere and the ascent of 
smoke, were able to cause several bags to 


coal-gas bad been introduced it superseded 
hydrogen gas, as being much less expensive, 
though having a far less elevating power, 
'rhe first person who made an ascent in a 
balloon was Pil&tre de Kozier, who ascended 
50 feet at Paris in 1783 in one of Mont- 
golfier's. A short time afterwanls M. Charles 
and M. Robert ascended in a balloon inflated 
with hydrogen gas, and travelled a distance 
of 27 miles from the Tuileries ; M. Charles 
by himself also ascended to a height of 



ascend by rarefying tlie air within them by 

means of a fire below. These exf>eriments about 2 miles. Since then many ascents 


roused much attention at Paris ; and soon have been made, with, strange to say, coin- 


after a balloon was constructed under the paratively few disastrous results. Among 
superintendence of I^rofessor CJbarles, which the names of the earlier balloonists wo 


being inflated with hydrogen gas rose over may mention Lunardi, who first made an 
3000 feet in two minutes, disap[)eared in ascent in Great Britain (Sept. 1784), unless 
the clouds, and fell after three quarters we assign this honour to J.Ty tier (*Ballof>n' 
of an hour about 1 5 miles from Paris. These l^tler), who seems to have made two short 
Montgolfier and Charles balloons already ascents from Edinburgh in the preceding 
represented the two distinct principles in month; Blanchard, who, along with the 
respect to the source of elevating power, the American Dr. Jeffries, first crosM;d the 
one being inflated with common air raided Channel from Dover to Calais, in Jan. 
by heat, requiring a fire to keep up the rare- 1785; Garnerin, who first descended by a 
factiim, theother being filled with gas lighter parachute from a balloon in Oct 1 797 ; and 
at a common temfierature than air, and thus Gay Lussac, who reached the height of 
rendered permanently buoyant !l^th forms 23,000 feet in Bept 1804. In 1 836 a balloon 
were used for a considerable time, but the carrying Messrs. Ghreen, Holland, and Mason 
ipreater safety and convenience of the gaseous traversed the 500 miles between London and 
in fl a tio n finally prevailed. After the use of /^iVeilboig in Naaiaa in eighteen hepip. In 
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1850 Mr. J. the chief of Aiuerican 

acc4ini|»aiit<.Ml hy Hcveral otherH, 
rose from New York, ami luiidu<l, after a 
flight of 1 1 50 niiloH, in twenty houra. In 
Hept. 1802, the ren<>wiie<l ai'rouaut, Mr. 
(tlaiHlier, ac(;citn}ia]iiod hy Mr. (.kixwell, 
iiia<le an aacent fn>m Wiilverhatnptou, and 
reached the elevation of ii7,000 feet, or 7 
inileH, which far exceedH the height hitherto 
attained liy any other iMirial voyagerH. But 
the daring cxciirHioniHtH were for a time in 
great ]Miril, Mr. (ilainher having Infeii in- 
MoiiMilile for Hoven ininuteft, and Mr. C'OX> 
well having IiIm hande ho nevercdy frozen 
that he wan uriahle to pull the valve for 
deMoent with them, and wan c<itii]Hdled touHe 
IiIm teeth. All the featureH <i{ the balloon 
HM now UHe<l are more or leiw due to i^ro- 
fedtior (liarleH, alrea<ly mentioned, 'i'he 



tiidliHiii (.'iir g^iCoxwull himI UUiihvr. 


iNiUtH)!! in a largi^ ^icnr-Bhaped bag, made 
of plial)le Hilk cloth, c^\ere<i with a vaniiMh 
of caoutchouc ditMolved in oil of tur|auititie 
to render it air-tight. 'IV tinlinary nize <if 
the l>ag raiigCB from 20 to tiO feet in e<|ua- 
torial diameter, with a proporthuiate height, 
but a balloim of 1 00 feet in diameter ami 
130 feet in height has lieen constructed. A 
car, generally of wdckcr-w(»rk, MumHirted by 
a net-work whidi extends over the^ballfHin, 
coutaiua the ai«n»naiit; luid a Yalvu,\usually 
placed at the t(»p, to which is attsi^ied a 
atriiiff reaching the car, gives him the |iow*er 
of allowing the gas U» esca}H% whereby lhe 
balloon in lowered! at pleasniv. The probleon 
of how to steer or pn>|)el a liallcH>n in a 
<feslred horisontal cU^H^ion can acan^ly be 
said to have been satisfactorily sidved. 
Balloons of a flsh or I'ligar shatHs, floated 
by gmt, pit>peUed by a screw driven by a 
dynamo -electric marine, and steered by 
a large ruddeTi made several ascents in 
Paris ih 1884 ind 186^ and it is clahned 


for them that they have settled the ques- 
tion of the practicability of aerial naviga- 
tion, but this seems doubtful — Balloons 
have been used for taking both meteorologi- 
cal and military observations with consider- 
aide success, lluring the siege of Paris in 
1870-71 over sixty {lersons (including Gaui- 
betta) and innumerable letters left the city 
in ball(K>nB. 

Aerostatic Press, a simple coutrivanee 
for rendering the pressure of the atmosf)here 
available for extracting the colouring matter 
from dye-woods and similar pur)H>seB. A 
horizontal partition divides the machine 
into two parts. The lower part is connected 
with an air-])um|i, by means of which the 
air can l>e withdrawn from it. The matter 
fniin which the substance is to l)e extracted 
is laid u|>on the partition, which is ]>erfor- 
ated, and a |)erforated cover is placeil over 
it. Upon this the liquid intended to form 
the extract is {Ktured, and, the pump Wing 
worked, the air is extracted fnun the lower 
vessel and by the pressure of the atmosf)here 
the liquid is forced tlirough the intervening 
moss, carrying the colour or other soluble 
matter with it. 

Aerostatics, that branch of physics which 
treats of the weight, pressure, and ecjuili- 
brium of air and gases. See A ir^ A ir pumji^ 
IJaromi'trr^ (ras^ &c. 

JEschines b^slvi-nez), a celebrateil Athe- 
nian orator, tlie rival and op|>onent <)f De- 
mosthenes, was bom 390 n.c. and died in 
314. He headed the Macedonian party in 
Greece, or those in favour of an alliance 
with Philif), while Demosthenes took the 
op|)osite siile. Having failed in b.c. 330 in 
a primocution against Ctesiphon for ])roiKis- 
iiig to liestow a crow'u of gold upon 1 )emo8- 
thenes for his services to the state (whence 
the oration of Demosthenes On the Crown) 
he withdrew from Athens. Latterly he 
established a schex)! of elo(|ueuce at Rhodes; 
I'bree of his orations are extant. ; 

iBschylus (C^'ki-lus), the tint in time of 
the three great tragic poets of Greece, bora 
at Kleusis, in Attica, B.C. 525, died in Sicily 
450. Before he gained distinction as ai 
dramatist he had highly distinguished him- 
self at the Imttle of Marathon (490), as he 
afterwards did at Artemisium, Salamis, and 
Platica. He first gained the prize for 
tragedy in me. 484. The Persiaua, the 
earliest of his extant pieces, formed part of 
a trilogy which gained the prize in B.c. 472. 
In hx, 408 be was defeat!^ by Sophocles, 
and then is said to have gone to toe court 
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of Hiero, king of SyracuBe. Altogether he 
ift reimted to have com|>OReil Bevciity trage- 
dies and gained Uiirteen triumphs. Only 
seven of his tragedies are extant: the Per- 
sianSf Seven against 'J'helx^s, Suppliants, 
Prometheus, Agamemnon, (’hoephori, and 
Eumenides, the last three fonning a trilogy 
on the story of Orestes, represented in K.c. 
458. i^^schylns may l>e called the creator 
of Greek tragedy, lx)th fnmi the splendour 
of his dramatic ^'ritings, and from the 
scenic improvements and accesfiories he 
introduced. I'ill his time only one actor 
had appeared on the stage at a time, and 
by bringing on a second he was really the 
founder of dramatic dialogue. His stylo was 
grand, daring, and fidl of energy, though 
sometimes erring in excessive splendour of 
diction and imagery, if not indeed harsh or 
turgid. His idays have little or no plot, 
and his' characters are drawn by a few 
jx»werful strokes. 'J'hi re are English |KKjt- 
iwil translations of his plays by Blaikie, 
IMumptre, and Swanwick. 

JEscula'pius (Gr. /t.xl7e/nV>/»), the go<l of 
medicine among the Greeks and latterly 
adopUxl by the Romans, usually said U* 
have lx?on a son of Apollo. He was wor- 
shipped in particular at Kpidaurus, in Pelo. 
IMmnesus, where a temple with a grove was 
<hslicatiMl to him. 'J'he sick who visited 
his temple liad to ime or more nights 

in the Hanctuary, after whicli the remedies 
t<i be used were revealed in a dream, 'ilujse 
who were cured offertal a satTifice to j^ 'seu- 
lapius, comimujly a cock. He is often re- 
prest^nted with a large beard, holding a 
knotty staff, round which is entwined a ser- 
IXfiit, the ser|»erit Ixung specially his symbol. 
Near him often stands a exx^k. Sometimes 
yEscula]>ius is represeuteil under the image 
of a 8cr}>eiit only. 

fs'culuB, thi^ genus of plants to which 
belongs tint horse-chestnut. 

JS'sop, the ( I reek fabulist, is said to have 
Ix^n a coutt‘inp(irary of ( Vo sus and Solon, 
and thus probably lived alsmt the middle 
of the sixth century b.c. liut m little is 
known of his life that his existence has b€»en 
ealle<l iu question. He is said to have been 
originally a slave, and to have received his 
f reborn from a Samian master, ladmon. 
He then visited the court of Cra^us, and 
is also said to liave visited Pisistratus at 
Athena finally he was sent by Creesus 
to Delphi to distribute a sum of money to 
each of the dtizens. For son.e reason he 
refused to distribute the money, whereupon 
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the Delphians, enn^l:e(1, threw him from 
a precipice, and killed him. No wH^rks of 
/Ksop are extant, and it is doubtful whether 
he wr«)te any. Jicntlt^y incliiitMi tt> the sup- 
}M)sition that his fables were deliver^ 
orally and fxirpetuated by rejx;tition. Such 
fables are H(x>ken of In^th by Aristophanes 
and Pluto. PhaHlrus tuniod inti» hatiti 
verse the ^>io))ian fables current in his day, 
with additions of his own. In modem times 
several collections Ixsaring to lx* riOsop’s 
fables have Ixicn published. 

.SsthetlcB (Cir. pertaining to 

jxjrception), the philnsnjdiy of the Ixiauti- 
ful; the name given to the brancli of phil- 
oso|ihy or of science which is concerned with 
that class of emotiims, or with those attri- 
butes, real or apparent, of objects generally 
comprehended under the term bvaiitij, and 
other relatcMl expressions. 'Hie b^nii a-Htlm- 
ti(rs first received this application from 
Raumgarten (1714 17()2), a German plii- 
losopher, who was the first inc»derii writer 
to treat systematicfilly on the subject, 
though the beautiful had received attention 
at the hands of philosophers from early 
times. Srxrates, mreording to Xenophon, 
regarded the iM^autiful as cf»incident with 
the gofM], and both as resolvable into tlus 
useful. Plato, in riccordancte with his idc^il- 
istic theory, b<d<l the existere e of an abso- 
lute Ixfauty, whicli is the ground of Ixauty 
in all things. He also lisserted tht.* intimate 
union of thtf g^sul, the beautiful, and the 
true. Aristotlcj treated of tlie subject in 
much more detail than llato, but chiefly 
from the scientific or critical point of 
view. In his treatises on Pixtry and 
Rhetoric he lays down a theory of art, 
and establishes principles of lx;auty. His 
jdiiloMophical views were in many resjxcts 
opjMiHed to those of Plato. He dtxjs not 
admit an almolute conception of the lieauti- 
fiil; but he distinguishes Ixauty from the 
good, the useful, the fit, and the necessary. 
He resolves Imilty into certain eleinerits, 
as order, definiteness. A dis- 

tinction of bOMt^Ti acainlin to him, is the 
absence of luii or dasire in the pleasure it 
excites. Bmity hat no utilitarian or citbical 
object; the aim of art is merely Ui give 
immediate pleasure; its essence is imitation. 
Plotinus agrees with Platf», and disagrees 
with Aristotle, in holding that Isiauty may 
subsist in single and simple objects, and 
consequently in resb>ring the; absolute <xm- 
oeption of beauty. He differs from I’lato 
and Aristotle in raising art ahovi^ nature,,^, 
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BautngarteTi*fi treatment of sestheticH in eii« 
sentially Plutonic. Ho made the diviaion 
of philosophy into lo;^dc, ethicM, and n*Bthe> 
tics; the Hrst dealing' with kiiowled);re, the 
second with ac^tiori (will and denire), the 
third with iKiauty. He liiiiitH aetheticH 
to the (:on€^}{»tioiiH d(iriv4*d from th<; HcrifkfH, 
and inakeH them (‘oimiHi in coiifiiHCMi or 
oliHCiired coiiceptioiiH, in (MnitradiHlinction 
t<» lo^cal km>\vled^e, which cormists in 
clear concef)tionH. Kant defincH ))caiity 
in refcnjiice to IiIh f<»iir cate^^orioR, ipian- 
tity, quality, relation, and modality. In 
acicordance witli tln^ Nnlqective ohanicttT 
of liiH HyHtem lie deiiicH an almolnte coneep- 
tion of Ixtanty, lint hin detailed treatment 
of the Huhject in iti(!oiiMiRteiit with the 
dmiial. 'I'Iiuk he attrihuteR a beauty to 
coloiirM and tonen, not on any plea of 
eomplexity, but on the ground of purity, 
lie holds hIho that the lii^dn^Rt meaning of 
iKianty im to Hymbnlizi* in<»ral g<NKl, and 
arbitrarily attaclieH moral c‘haraeterrt to the 
Meven primary colourH. 'Huj value of art 
IH mediate, and the beauty of art in inferi<»r 
to that of nature. 1'lie treatment of Ixiauty 
ill the HyHtenjH of S<‘lielling and Hegel could 
with dilhculty mathuHiitqindieiiMible with- 
out a detaih^d reference to the principles 
of thoHe rtuiiarkable H)ieeulatioiiH. J^higlish 
writerK on beauty are iiumerouH, but they 
rarely ascend the lieighU of (lermaii 
M)H;euhition. Shaftt'Mbury adopt4^<l the iiotifui 
tiiat beauty is perceived by anpccial internal 
Hense; in whicli he wan followed by HuUdie- 
s<»it, wlm ludd that )K*aiitv existed only in 
the ]HTceiving mind, ami not in tlie object. 
Nunien)UH ICiiglish writers, among whom 
the prineipal are Alison ami .lotfivv, have 
HupiMirted the theory that the mturco <»f 
Imauty is to be found in aasociatiou - a 
theory unahigous ti» that which |»latVH mor- 
ality in sympathy, 'llie a))i]ity of its sup- 
porters gave this view a teni|sirary [avpii- 
larity, but its biundessness has Urn ctftH*- 
tively ex|Mwed by successive critics. Dtigald 
Stewart atUunpttMl to slh>w that theri? is no 
ooruumii quality in the Irautiful U^yond that 
of pnslucing a vrrUiu nd'med pleasure; and 
llain agrees with this oritieisin, but endea- 
vours to restrict the Uiautiful witliinagroup 


vient to any processes conducive to life, but 
lieing gratifications sought for themselves 
alone. He classifieM a^stlietic pleastires ac- 
cording to the coiiifdexity of the emotions 
excited, or the iiiindKjr of fsiwers duly exer- 
cised; and he attributes the de(»th and ap- 
parent vagnenesM of musical emotions to 
RKsmnatioriM wdth vocal tones built up during 
vast ages. Among numerous writers who 
have made valuable {xmtributions to the 
Hcientific discussion of aesthetics may l>o 
tiieriiioneil Winckolmarin, l^ieHsing, IttchU^, 
the Schlegels, (lervinns, Helmholtz, and 
Knskin. 

.ZBstiva'tion, a botanic^al term ajqtlied to 
the arrangement of the parts of a flowt?r in 
the flcjw'cr-biid previous to the ojiening <»f 
the bud. — 'I'be bTin is also appliefl tti the 
siitniiier sleep of animals. Str Dormant 
Slati. 

.£th'eling. See Athding. 

iC'ther. See AVAcr. 

JBthio'pia. See Ethiopia, 

.£'thriOBCOpe (Gr. aithrios^ clear, cloud- 
less), an instrument for measuring ra<lia- 
tion tow^ards a clear sky, consisting of a 
metallic cup wdth a highly-|K>li8lied interior 
of paralxdoid Bha|>e. in the focus of which 
is placed one bulb of a ilitferential tliernio- 
ineter, the other l»eiiig outsi<le. The. inside 
bulb at once Ivegitis to radiate heat when 
exposixl to a clear sky, and the extent to 
wliich this takes phu-e is shoum by the sc'ale 
of the thermometer. 'Vhe jethrioscope .also 
indicates the prt'sence of invisible a^pieons 
va|Knir in the atniospheiv, nuli.'it.ioii U*ing 
less than w'hen the air is dry. 

JEthu'sa, a genus of uiid)ellifepuis phiiits. 
Sw FiHii's Jhirslcf/. 

Ae'tius, a giuieral of the wesU^ni luunan 
Kiiipire, Uirn A.n. munlet'ed 454. As 
commander in the reign of ^"aleutinian 111. 
he def^ndtnl the empire against the Huns, 
\'isigotlis, Fmiiks, Huigundians, kc., com- 
pl«*U‘ly defeating the Krst in {articular under 
Attila in a great lattle at Chdions in 451. 
For tw enty years he W'as ut the head of pub- 
lic affairs, and latterly ww murdereii liy 
^'alelltiniau fi\»m jealousy of his {X)wer. 

JBt'aa. See Etna. 

iEtoUa, a w'estem division of northern 


of emotions cliietiy excitini by aswKnation 
or comlduatioii of simpler elementary ft^l* 
inga Herbert 8{H»iicer nas a Uumry of iieauty 
which Is subservient to the tliet»ryuf evolution. 
He makes beauty oemsist in tlie play of the 
higher {siwers.'^rf perception and emotion, 
^ detined as att^wtivity itot directly sulwer- 


Hrt»ece, separated on the west by the 
Aohelous j^m Acamania and washed by 
the i'oriiilliljlin (lulf on the south. The 
inhabitants heard of in Grtsek his- 

b»ry till the jMo{Mmnesian war, at which 
time they weid notorious among tlie Greeks 
for the rudeness of their mannem. /Etolia, 
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in conjunction with Acarnania, now fonns 
a noiiiarchy of the kingdom of Greece. 

Affida'vit, a written ntatement of facte 
upon oath or affirmation. Affidavite are 
generally made uee of when evidence ie to 
l)e laid before a judge or a court, while 
evidence brought l>efore a jury is delivered 
orally. The person making the affidavit 
signs his name at the lx)ttom of it. and 
swears that the statements contained in it 
are true. The affidavit may be sworn to in 
open Ci»urt, or before a magistrate or other 
didy ({ualified (lerson. 

Affinity, in chemistry, the force by which 
unlike kinds of matter combine no intimately 
that the properties of the constituents are 
lost, and a compound with new properties 
is produced. Of the force itself we know 
little or nothing. It is not the same under 
all conditions, l»eing very much modified by 
circumstances, especially tenl)»eraturc^ I'he 
usual effect of increase of iem})erature is to 
diminish affinity and ultimately to cause the 
separation of a (*<im]Kiutid iiibi its coiistitu- 
cuts; and tfiere is probably for every coin- 
]x»nnd a temperature alM)ve which it camld 
not exist but would be f»roken up. Where 
tw'o elements < oinbitie to f<irm a coiii|K>und 
heat is almost always e\()lved. and the 
amount evolved stTves as a measure of the 
affinity. In order that chemical affinity may 
c<»nie into ])lay it is necessary that the sub- 
stances sbould l>e in contact, and usually 
one of them at least is a fluid or a gas. 
llie results pnaluced by chemical combina- 
tion are endlessly varied. (Colour, taste, 
and smell are changed, destroye<l, or created; 
bamdess constituents prcsluce strong (>oi- 
sons, stmng |K>iKons pnaluce harmless com- 
|Hiunds. 

Affinity, in law, is that degree of con- 
nection which subsists lietween one of 
tw'o niarritxl {Xirsons and the f)l(Mxl relations 
of the other. It is no real kindred 
(consanguinity). A pt^rson cannot, by legal 
succession, receive an inheritance from 
a relation by affinity : neither does it 
extend to the nearest relations <»f husband 
and wife so as to create a mutual relation 
between them. The degrees of affinity are 
computed in the same way as thfise of con- 
sanguinity or blood. All legal iraiiediments 
arising from affinity cease upon the death 
of the husband or wife, excepting those 
which relate to the marriage of the survivor. 

Affimut'tion, a milemn <]eclaration by 
Qiuvkers and f>thers, wbo object to taking 
an oath, in oonfimiation of their testamony 
47 


in courts of law, or of their statements on 
other occasions on which the sanction of an 
oath is rtHpiired of other pensms. In Eng- 
land the form for (.Quakers is, * I do solemnly, 
sincerely, .and truly declare and affirm.' 
Affirmation is generally allowed to Ivo sub- 
stituted for an (»ath in all cases wdiere a 
}x>rson refuses to take an oath from con- 
scientious ini>tive8, if the judge is satisfiefl 
that the motives are conscientious. False 
affirmation is subjected to the same penal- 
ties as |Hjrjury. 

AAique (fif-rek), St., a town of southern 
France, department of Aveyron. Fop. .5J164. 

Afghanistan (af gan'i-stiin), that is, the 
land of the Afghans, a country in Asia, 
bounded on the east by Kashmir and the 
Punjab, on the south l>y Feluchistan, on 
the w'c«t by the l^ersian proviii(x> of Kho- 
rasan, and on the north by Fokhara and 
Kussiaii Turkestan. In part the iKmiidaries 
are not vi'ell defined, but recently that frtuu 
the Oxiis to the Persian frontier has Imen 
surveyed and marked by boundary stones 
by a joint Hussiati and Hritish commission. 
The area may Iks set down at about 280,000 
si{. miles. The f>opulatioii is estiinate<l at 
b(;tween .'i.ooO.OoO and 0,000,000. Afghan- 
istan consists chiefly of lofty, liare, unin- 
habited table- lands, sandy barren plains, 
ranges of snow-covtuvd mouiitaiim, offsets 
of the Hindu Kush or the Himalayas, and 
deep ravines and valleys. Many of the 
h\»t arc well watered and very fertile, but 
alxtut four-fifths of the whole surface is 
rocky, mmmtainous, and unpnxliictive. The 
surface on the north-east is covered with 
lofty ranges f)eIonging t<» the Hindu Kusli, 
whose heights are often 18,0f)0 and some- 
times reach jierhaps 2r>,000 feet. I’htr whole 
north-eastern pc^tion of the country has a 
general elevation of over OoOO feet; but 
iowards the south-w'c^t, in which direction 
the principal mountain chains of the in- 
terior run, the general t;levation declines to 
not more than 1000 feet. In the interior the 
mountains mimetimes rc^ach the height of 
16,000 ft Great j>art of the frontier biwanls 
India consiiiti of the Suleiman range, 1 2,000 
feet high. are numerous practic- 

able avenues of cotnmunication l>etween 
Afghanistan and India, among the most 
extensively used being the faniotis Khyl)er 
Pass, by which the river (?ahul enters 
the Punjab; the Gomul Pass. lead- 
ing to the Punjab; and the Hobin Foss on 
the south, through which the route passes 
to SiniL Of the rivers the largest is the - 
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Helmund, which flowK in a imuth -westerly 
directhm more than 400 mileii, till it cnteni 
the Hamexm or SdKtan Hwaiiip. It 
the Arghanclali, a cotiHiclerable Htntaui. 
Next in importana; are thes Cahul in the 
north -eaxt, which drainn U) the JncltiM, and 
the Hari ]iud in the luirth-went, which, like 
other Afghan fttreaniHjoHeH itiedf in the Hand. 
I'he climate Ih extremely cold in the hif^her, 
and intetiHely hot in the lower re<^oiiK, yet on 
the whole it 


fpiage ia diatinct from the Peraian, though 
it cxititaina a great numVier of Peraian worda, 
and ia written, like the Pendan, with the 
Arabic characterK. In religion they are 
M^diammedana of the Sunnite sect. 

The hiHti>ry (»f Afglianiatan belongs almost 
to iiiixlern tiiries. 'I'he collective name of 
thc5 country itself is of tiKHlern and external 
origin (Persian). In the country was 
com|Ucr(xl by the Persians under Narlir 

Shah. On his 


is aalubrioua. 
1'he most com- 
mon trees are 
nines, oaks, 
bircih, and wal- 
nut. In the val- 
leys fruits, in 
the grcnitest va- 
riety and abun- 
datKH!, grow 
wild. The prin- 
cipal crojm an* 
wheat, forming 
the ataple food 
of the jM'opIc; 
barley, rie«?, and 
tnaiae. ( itlmr 
crops ani t<i* 
banco, sugar- 
cane, and e<»t- 
ton. 'J*he chief 
doinestic ani- 
mals an* th(^ 
droiiie<lary, tin? 
horse, ass, and 
mule, the ox, 
aheep witli 
largo fine floe- 
cea an*! eiior- 



iiKUiH fat tails, 

and goats ; of wild animals thert^ are 
the tiger, IxMirH, leopaiNls, wolves, j<ickal, 
hyama, foxes, kc. The ehief towns are 
cfabul (the capital). Kandahar, (Ihu/.tii. and 
Herat. The inhabitiiiits Indong to diffenuit 
races, but the Afghans pro}H)r form the 
great mass of the {H^tple. They are allitnl in 
blo<xl to the Peraiana, and are divided into a 
nunilierof trilx'a. among which the 1>uraiiis 
and Ghiljia are the moat ini|iortatit The Af- 
ghans are bold, hardy, and warlike, fond of 
freedom and resolute in maintaining it, but 
of a mUeas, turbulent temper, and much 
given to plunder. I'ribal diaacmalous are 
conatantly in exiateiK*e, and seldom or never 
do all the allegiance to the 

nominal ruler'i^ ^eir country. Their lau- 


April, 1839, .a 
British anny under Sir John Keane entered 
Afghanistan, occupied ('ahul, and phicetl 
Shah Shiija <m the throne, a force of 8<MK) 
Ixnng loft to Bup[K)rt the new sovereign. Sir 
W, HacnaghiiMt reinaiiuxi as envoy at (*abul, 
with Sir Alexander Bumes as assistant en- 
voy. The Afghans mxm organized a wide- 
spread insurrection, which came to a heail on 
Nov. 2, 1841, when Bunies and a number of 
British orticera, besides women and children, 
wei\» murdered, Macnaghten being nmr- 
dortnl not loagafter. llie other British lead- 
ers now made a treaty with the Afghans, at 
wlioso he.*u1 was Akbar, son of l> 08 t Moham- 
med, .agreeing to withdraw the forces from 
the country, wdiile the Afghans were to fur- 
nish them with provisions and escort them 
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on their way. On 6th January, 1842, the 
Britinh left Calml and be^an their mtiet 
diaaetrouts retreat. The celd was intense, 
diey had almost no food — for the treacher- 
ous Afghans did not fulfil their promises — 
and day after day they were assailed by 
bodies of the enemy. By the 18th 26,000 
Iversons, including camp-followers, women 
and children, were destroyed. Some were 
kept as prisoners, but only one man, Dr. 
lirydon, reached .lelalabad, which, as well 
as Kandahar, was still held bv British 
troops. In a few months General IVdlook, 
with a fresh army from India, retook C'abiil 
and s(K»u finisheil the war. Shah Shuja 
having been assassinated, Dost Mohammed 
again obtained the throne of C<abul, and 
aoiiuired extensive power in Afghanistan. 
He joined wdth the Sikhs against the Bri- 
tish, but latterly made an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the latter. Ho died 
in 1868, having nominated his son Shere 
Ali his Huec^essor. Shere Ali entered into 
friendly relations mth the British, hut in 
1878, having repulsed a British envoy 
and refused to receive a British mission 
(a Russian mission l>eing meantime at his 
court), war was declared against him, and 
the British troops entered Afghanistan, 
lliey met with comparatively little resis- 
tance ; the ameer lied Ui Turkestan, where 
he soon after died ; and his son Y akoob Khan 
having succeeded him concluded a treaty 
with the British (at Gandamak, May, 1879), 
ill which a certain extension of the British 
frontier, the oontnd by Britain of the foreign 
|K>licy of Afghanistan, and the residence of 
a British envoy in C'abul, were the chief 
stipulations. Not long after this settlement 
the British resident at i 'abul, Sir Louis P. 
Cavagnari, and the other mem}>oni of the 
mission were treacherously attacked and 
slain by the Afghans, and troops had again 
to be^ sent into the country. Cabul was 
again occupied, and Kandahar and (vhazni 
were also taken; while Yakoob Khan was 
sent to imprisonment in India. In 1880 
Abdur-Rabman, a grandson of Dost Mo- 
hammed, was recognised by Britain as emir 
the ooimtry, and has since been on 
friendly terms with the British, by whom 
he is subsidised. Recent encroachments by 
the Russianson territory claimed by Afghan- 
istan almost brought about a rupture be- 
tween Britdn and Russia in 1885, and has 
led to the delimitation of the frontier of 
Afg h a nist a n on the side next the territory 
now occupied by Rusda. 
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Aflum - Kara - Hissar ( * opium - black - 

castle' ), a city of Asiatic Turkey, 170 miles 
E.S.K. of i^mstantiuople, with niaiiufactures 
of wix>llonB, and a trade in opium 
Ac. Pop. al)out 20,000. 

Afrag^ola, a town of Ittdy, about 6 miles 
N.N.E. of Naples. Pop. 19,149. 

Aira'nius, liircirH, a Roman comic dra- 
matist who flourished about the l>eginiiing 
of the first century and of whose writ- 
ings only fragments remain. 

Africa, one of the three great divisions of 
the Did World, and the second in extiuit of 
the five principal continents of the glol>e, 
forming a vast peninsula joineil to Asia by 
the Isthmus of Suez. It is of a coinpaiit 
form, with few iin|H>rtant projections or in- 
dentations, and having therefore a very small 
extent of coast-line (alsmt 16,(M)(» miles, 
or much less than that of Kun)pe) in propor- 
tion tr> its area. 1'his continent extends 
fnmi 87' 20' N. lat. to 84’’ 50' h. lat., and the 
extreme points, (.-a|)e Blanco and DaiKs 
Agulhas, are nearly 5000 miles apart. From 
west to east, between (/a}»e Venle, Ion. 
1 7' 84' w., and (^ape Gnardafui, Ion. ,511 6' k., 
the distance is alsnit 4<»00 miles. The area 
Is estimated at 11,500,000 square rniles, or 
more than three times that of Kuropc. The 
islands belonging to Africa are not numer- 
ous, and, except Madagascar, none of them 
are large. They include Madeira, the Da- 
naries, ()ape Verde Islands, Fernando Po, 
Prince’s Island, St. 1'homas, Ascension, Ht. 
Helena, Mauritius, Bourlxm, the (.'oiiionm, 
Socotra, Ac. 

The interior of Africa is as yet imjier- 
fectly known, but wo know enough of the 
continent as a whole to Ix; able to {N»int to 
some general features that characterizes it. 
One of these is that almost all round it at 
no great distance from the sea, and, roughly 
speaking, parallel with the coast-liiHs, we 
find ranges of mountains or elevateel lands 
forming the outer edges of interior plateaux, 
'rhe most striking feature of Northern 
Africa is the immense tract known as the 
Sahara or Great Desert, which is inclosed 
on the north by the Atlas Mountains (great- 
est height, 12,000 to 13,000 feet), the pla- 
teau of Barbary and that of liarca, on 
the east by the mountains along the west 
coast of the Red Sea, on the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the south by the 
Soudan. The Sahara is by no means the sea 
of sand it has sometimes lieen represented : it 
contains elevated plateaux and even moun- 
tains radiating in all directions, with habit- 
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able valleyi between. A considerable no- 
madic ))(>]mlati<m is scattered over the 
habitable parts, and in the more favoured 
regions there are settled communities. The 
Boiidan, which lies to the south of the 
Hahara, and separates it from the more 
elevated platciau of Bouthem Africa, forms 
a licit of pastoral country across Africa, and 
inchldcH the countricH on the Niger, around 
haiku Tcha<l (or Chad), and eastwards to the 
olevatoil region of Aliyssiiiio. Sfinthern 
Africa as a whole is much more fertile and 
well watered than Northeni Africa, though 
it also has a desert tract of considerable ex* 
tent (the Kalahari l>eHert). 'J'his division 
of the continent consists of a table-land, or 
series of table-laTids, of oonshlerable eleva- 
tion aiul gn^at divtjrsity of surface, exhibit- 
ing hollows iilhtd with great lakes, and 
terraces over which the rivers break in falls 
and rapids, ns they find their way to the 
low-lying coast trai^ts. 'J"he mountains 
which iiudose Southern Africa are mostly 
much higher on the east than on the west, 
the most northerly of the former Inking 
tlmsf of Aliyssinia, with heights of 10,000 
to 14,000 or 10,000 feet, while the eastern 
edge of the Abyssinian plateau presents a 
steep unbroken line of 7000 feet in height 
for many hundred miles. Farther soutlt, 
and between the great lakes and the Indian 
Ocean, we find Mounts Keniaand Kiliman- 
jaro (lOphOO ft.), the loftiest in Africa, 
covered wdth per))etual snow. Of the coii- 
tinuatiou of this mountain iKiundary we 
shall only mention the Drakenberg Moun- 
tains, which stretch to the southern extrem- 
ity of the oontinent, reaidiing in Cathkin 
Peak, Natal, the height <if over 10,000 feet 
Of the luoun tains tliat form the western 
lM)rdor the highest art* the < 'ameroon Moun- 
tains, which rise t<» a height of 13.000 feet, 
at the inner angle of the Oulf of Guinea, 
'rhe averagt^ elevation of the southern pla- 
teau is probably from 3000 to 4000 feet. 

The Nile is Uiu mdy great river of Africa 
W'hieh flitws t«> the Mediterranean. It re- 
ceives its waters primarily from the great 
lake Victoria Nyanxa^ which lies under the 
equator, and in its up|M*r course is fed 
by tributary streams of great sixe, but for 
the Iasi i:200 miles of its coiurae it has not a 
single afflulmt It drains an area i»f iiuuv 
tlian 1,000,000 S4|uare miles, llie Indian 
Goean receives numerous rivers; but the 
only great r^er of South Africa which 
enters tha^ ooem is the Z a ml jea i , the fourth 
to sise ot tbe ^tioent, and having in 


its course tbe Victoria Falls, one of the 
greatest waterfalls in the world. In South- 
ern Africa also, but flowing westward and 
entering the Atlantic, is the Congo, which 
takes origin from a series of lakes and 
marshes in the interior, is fed by great 
tributaries, and is the first in volume of all 
the African rivers, carrying to the ocean 
mi>re water than the Mississippi. Unlike 
most of the African rivers, the mouth of tbe 
Ckmgo forms an estuary. Of the other 
Atlantic rivers, the Senegal, the Gambia^ 
and the Niger arc the largest, the last being 
third among African streams. 

With the exce|>tion of Lake Tchad there 
are no great lakes in the northern division of 
Africa, w^hereas in the number and magnifi- 
cence of its lakes the southern division almost 
rivals North America. Here are the Vic- 
toria and Albert Nyanza, Lakes Tangan- 
yika, Nyassa, Shirwa, Bangweolo, Mocro, 
and other lakes. Of those the V'ictoria and 
All)ert belong to the basin of the Nile; 
I'anganyika, Bangweolo, and Mr^ro to tliat 
of the Congo ; Nyassa, by its athuent tlie 
Shire, to the Zambesi. Lake Tchad on the bor- 
ders of the northern desert region, and Lake 
Ngami on the borders of the southern, have 
a remarkable resemblance in position, and 
in the fact that lK>th are drained by streams 
that lose themselves in the sand. 

I'he climate of Africa is mainly influenced 
by the fact that it lies almost entirely within 
the tropics. In the ei {uati>rial belt, both north 
and south, rain is ai>undant and vegetation 
very luxuriant, dense tropical forests pre- 
vailing for alK>ut lO"" on either side of the 
line. To tbe north and south of the e<|ua- 
torial bolt the rainfall diminishes, and the 
forest region is succeeded by an ojien pas- 
t<»ral and agricultural country. Thb is 
followed by the rainless regions of the 
Sahara on the north and the Kalahari De- 
sert on the south, extending beyond the 
tro|>ic8, and bordering on the agricultural 
and pjistoral countries of the north and 
south coasts, which lie entirely in the tem- 
})erate xone. llie low coast regions of 
Africa are almost everywhere uuhealtby, 
the Atlantic coast within the tropics being 
the most fatal region to Eun^^eans. 

^ Among minml productions may be mo- 
tioned gold, which is found in the rivers of 
West Africa (hence the name Gcdd Coast), 
and in Southern Africa, but rarely in mu^ 
abundance; diamonds have been found in 
large numbers in recent years in the south; 
iltin, ^ ^ 
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found. --Among plants axe the baobab, the medanism numbers a large number of ad- 
date-palm (important as a food plant in the herents in North Africa, and is rapidly 
north), the doum-palm, the oil-palm, the spreading in the Soudan ; Christianity pre- 
wax-palm, the shea-butter tree, trees yield- vails only among the Copts, the Abyssinians, 
ing caoutchouc, the papyrus, the castor-oil and the natives of Madagascar, the latter 
plant, indigo, the coffee-plant, heaths with having been converted in recent times, 
beautiful flowers, aloes, Ac. Among culU- ElseiK^ere the missionaries seem to have 
vated plimts are w*heat, maize, millet, and made but little progress. Over great part 
other (fraiiiB, cotton, coffee, cassava, ground- of the continent civilization is at a low 
nnt, yam, banana, tobacco, various fruits, Aa ebb, yet in some ])arts the natives have 
As regarchil^th plants and animals, northern shown considerable skill in agriculture and 
Afric^ adjoining the Mediterranean, is dis- various mechanical a>rts, os in weaving 
tingiiished from the rest of Africa in its and metal working. Of African trade 
great agreement with southern Europe. — two foatiures are the caravans that traverse 
Among the most characteristic African great distances, and the trade in slaves that 
animals are the lion, hyena, jackal, gorilla, still widely prevails, and is accompanied by 
chimpanzee, balHX)n, AMran elephant ( never an immense amount of bliKHlshed. A mong 
domesticated, yielding much ivory t<> trade), articles ex|K)rted from Airica are palm-oil, 
hip[>opotamu8, rhincKerfis, giraffe, zebra, diamonds, ivory, ostrich feathers, wi>ol, cot- 
quagga, antelfj|)e8 in great variety and ini- ton, espaito, caoutchouc, Ac. The total 
meuse numbers. — Among birds are the {K)pulatlon is estimated at 200,000,000. Of 
ostrich, the secretary-bird or seq>ent-eater, these a small numlx>r are of Eurr>t)ean origin 
the httuey -guide cuck<H), sactrini ibis, guinea — French in Algeria, British and Dutch at 
fowl. — 'rhe reptiles include the crocodile, the southern extremity. 
chamele<»n, ana serfients of various kinds, The chief independent and separate states 
some of them very venomous. Among insec^ts in Africa are Marocco, Abyssinia, Bomu, 
are locusts, scorpions the tsetse-fly whose Waday, Baginni, Sokoto, Ashantee, Da- 
bite is s<i fatal to cattle, and white -ants. homey, Liberia, the Congo State, Zanzibar, 
l^e great races of which the |>opulation of South African liepublio (Transvaal), Orange 
Afri^ mainly consists are the Hamites, the River Free State. To Britain l)elong the 
Semites, the Negroes, and the Bantus. To colonies of the (^ape and Natal with 

the Semitic sUick belling the Arabs, who some large adjoining tracts, also Sierra 

form a considerable portion of the popula- Leone and other settlements on the west 

tion in Egypt and along the north coast, coast, a part of the coast of the Gulf 

while a [Kiition of the inhabitants of Abys- of Aden, Sokotra, and Mauritius; to 
^ia are of the same race (thong)i the blood France belong Algeria and 'runis, Sone- 
is considerably mixed). The Hamites are gambia, and a considerable territory north 
representeil by the Copts of Egypt, the of the lower C’ongo; the Portuguese possess 
Berbers, Kabyles, Ac., of Northern Africa, the west coast of South Africa from 
and the SomiUi, Dan&kil, Ac., of East Africa, about lat. 6 ' B. to and the east coast 

The Negn> races occupy a vast territory in from about 10^ h. to 27'* Germany now 
the Soudan and (.Central Africa, while the has a fiortion of the south-west coast and 
Bantus occupy the greater {»art of Southern another tract near Zanzibar; to Turkey 
Africa from a short distance north of the nominally belong Egyjit, Barca, and I'ri- 
Muator, and include the Kaffres, Bechuanas, poli; Spain has a part of the coast of the 
Sw'ahili, and allied races. In the extreme Sahara. The Congo State has Ijcon fonned 
south-west are the Hottentots and Bushmen under the sovereignty of the King of Jiel- 
(the latter a dwarfish race), distinct from pum, its erection and sfiecial character 
the other races as well as, probably, from Being arranged at a £uro{)ean conference 
each other. In Marlagascar there is a large held at Berlin in 1885. 

Malay element. To these may be added the The name Africa was given by the Ilo- 
Fulahson the Niger and the Nubians on the tnans at first only to a small district in thu 
Nile and elsewhere, who are of a brownish immediate neighbourhood of C^arthoge. The 
ooloar, and are often regarded as distinct Greeks called Africa Libya, and the Ito- 
from the other races, though sometimes mimg often used the same name, llie first 
rIsMod with the Negroes. In -religion African exploring expedition on record was 
A great proportion of the inhabitants are sent by Pnai^uih Neebo about the end of 
iMiBthens of the lowest type ; Moham*^"!^ seventh e^tmiy b.c. to circuinnayignte 
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the continent The navigatoni, who were 
PbcjHnieiane, were abeent three yearn, and 
according to report they acconipliMhed their 
object Fifty or a hundred yean later, 
Hanno, a Carthaginian, titade a voyage 
down the went coaat and Hcimm to have got 
an far aa the Bight of Benin. 'J'he eaat 
coaat waa nrol>ab]y known to the aneienta 
an far aa MozaTnhi(|ue and the inland of 
Madagaacar. Of nuHlom natiotiH the Por- 
tugiieae were the firat tci take in hand the 
exploratirm of Africa. In 1 433 they doubled 
C^ape Bojador, in 1 441 reached Ca|)e Blanco, 
in 1 442 Ca|Mj Venlo, in 1 462 they diacovered 
Sierra Ijeone. In 1484 the l^irtugiieae 
Diego C/am dincovertul the mouth of the 
Congo. In 1 486 liartholomew Diaz rounded 
the Cape of Cood Ho|)o and reached Algoa 
Bay. A few yean later a l^rtiigueae tra- 
veller viaited Abyiwitiia. In 1497 Vasco da 
Gama, who wan coinnnHKioned to hud a 
route by Hca to India, sailed round the 
southern (!xtremity sh far iih /anxibar, dis- 
covering Natal on his way. 'Jlie first Kimi- 
pean settleuients wore those of the Portu- 
guese in Angota and Mozambique, soon 
after 1500. In 1650 the Dutch made a 
settlement at the ( ^ape. In 1770 tlames 
Bnice reached the s<mrco of the Blue Nile 
in AViyssinia. For the exploration of the 
interior of Africa, however, little wiut done 
Ixjfore the cl* we of huit century. 

Moflem African exidoratiou may lie said to 
Ixfgiii with Mungo J^ark, who reai^hed the 
iijqK?r course <»f the Niger (1795-1805). Dr. 
Lacer*la, a Portuguese, alnnit the same time 
reached the capital of the ( iazeiiilH), in the 
centre of Houth Africa, where he dieil. In 
1802 6 two Portuguese tra<lers empsed tlie 
continent fntm Angola, through tlie Ca- 
xemlw's domiiiiotis, t<» the IVtrtuguem^ pos- 
sessions on the ZamlMwi. In lvS22 2^ ex- 
tensive explorations were mmle in Northern 
and Western Africa by Denham, Clapix^Ir- 
ton, and Oudney, who nrocHaMleii from UVi^ 
poll by Murxuk to Lakt? I'chad, and explored) 
the acijaoeiit regions; Laing, in 1 826, crossed 
the desert from Tri|>oli t*^ 1 imbuctoo; C^ailli^, 
leaving Senegal, made in 1827- 28 a journey 
to Timbuctoo, and thence through the de- 
sert to Maroeca In 1830 lionder traced a 
laige part of the coxine of the Niger down- 
wsra to its mouth, discovering its tributary' 
the Benue. In the south IJvingstone, who 
was stationed as a missionary at Kolobeng, 
setting out from that {dace in 1849 dis- 
covered l 4 dte NgamL In 1861 he went 
tiorth agaiBi aiid oame upon ntimer^ 


flowing north, afflnents of the Zambesi In 
1848 and 1849 Krapf and Bebmann, mis- 
sionaries in East Africa, discovered the 
mountains Kilimanjaro and Kenia. An 
expedition sent out by the British govern- 
ment started from Tripoli in 1860 to visit 
the Sahara and the regions around Lake 
Tchad, the chiefs being llicbardson, Over- 
weg, and Barth. I'he last alone returned 
in 1855, having carried his explorations 
over 2,000,000 sep miles of this part of 
Africa, hitherto almost unknown. In 1853 
~56 Livingstone made an important series 
of explorations. He first went north- west- 
wanls, tracing part of the Upper Zambesi, 
and reached Bt. Paul de lioanda on the 
west coast in 1854. On his return journey 
he followed pretty nearly the some route 
till he reached the Zaml>esi, and proceeding 
down the river, and visiting its falls, called 
by him the Victoria Falls, he arrived at 
Qnilimane at its mouth on 20th May, 1856, 
thus crossing the Ciuitiuent from sea to sea. 
In 1858 he resumed his exploration of the 
Zamltesi regions, and in various journeys 
visited Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, sailed up 
the Bhire to the latter lake, and established 
the general features of the geogra|>hy of 
this part of Africa, returning to England in 
1864. By this time the great lidccs of 
ec|uatorial Africa wore becoming known, 
Tanganyika and Victoria having Ixsen dis- 
covered by Burton and B()eke in 1858, and 
the latter iiaving been >'iBitt*d by Bpi^ke and 
Grant in 1862 and found to give rise to the 
Nile, while the Albert Nyanza was dis- 
covered by Baker in 1864. In 1866 living, 
stone entertul t>n his last great series of ex- 
plorations, the main object of which was to 
settle the pewition of the water-sheds in the 
intf^rior of the cimtiuent, and which he car- 
ried on till his death in 1878. His must 
important exploratitms on this occasion were 
west and south-west of Tanganyika, indnd- 
iug the discovery of Lakes Bangweolo and 
Moero, and part of the upper coarse of the 
river Congo (here called Lnalaba). For 

I rs be was lost to the knowledge 
11 met with by H. M. Stanley 
ika in 1871. Gerhard llohlfii, 
ion of journeys from 1861 to 
aversed the Sahara in various 
nd baa crossed the oontineot 
n Tripoli to Ijigos by way of 
unu, fta In 1878-76 Lieut 
do had been sent in aeardi of 
surveyed Lake Tanganyika, 
ooont^ to the weat of it, and 
62 
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then travelling to the south-weet, finally 
reached Benguela on the Atlantic coast. In 
1874-77 Stanley surveytMl Lakes Victoria 
Nyanaa and Tanganyika and explored the 
intervening country, then going westward 
to where Livingstone had struck the Congo 
he followed the river down to its mou&, 
thus finally settling its course and complet* 
ing a reinarkalile and valuable series of ex- 
plorations. In 1879 Serpa Pinto completed 
a journey across the continent from Ben- 
guela to ]Natal, and in 1881-82 Wissman 
and l*ogge crossed it again from St I'aul 
lie l^)anda to Zanzibar. In the ]^)ast few 
ytjars <»ur knowledge of this part of Africa 
has hiHiii rapidly inert ^ased through the efforts 
of travellers, missionaries, and commercial 
ag« flits, and it is surprising at how many 
}ioints already white men may lie found 
stationed. On the Up|>er Congo there lire 
now bouie six steamers, on Tanganyika 
three, on Nyassa two, while a practicable 
roiMl connects these two lakes. 

A'ga, a title given in I'urkey, generally 
to all men of great wealth and iutluoncc? ex- 
cept learned men and cfcclesiastics, to whom 
the corres|KiUiUng title of tjfeiuli is given. 

Ag adea, a town of Africa, near the middle 
of the Sahara, capital of the Kingdom of 
Air or AMlHiM; at one time a seat of great 
traffic, proliably containing inhabi- 

tants, now with a pop. of about 6000. 

Agallochum (a-gal'o-kum), a fragrant 
wimhI obtiiined from Alocjtiilon AtH^U^chum^ 
a legiuiiinous tree of ( *ochin-china^ and 
Aqutldrta d//a//5cAa, a lar^ tree inhabiting 
north-east Bengal, abounding in resin and 
an essential oil which yields a perfume used 
as incense. 

Agal'matolita (iir.ayalvKtf image), a kind 
of stone, a clay-slate altered by beat and 
by the addition of alkalies, which is carved 
into images, Ac., by the CUnase. 

Ag' ama, a name of several lizards allied 
to the iguana, natives of botili hemispheres. 

Agamam'&on, in Greek anthology, son of 
Atreus, King of Mycerue and Argos, brother 
of Menelaus, and ccmimauder of the allied 
Greeks at the siege of Troy. Returning 
home after the fall <4 Troy, he was treach- 
erously assassinated by bis wife, Clytem- 
nestra, and her paramour, jKgistbus. He 
was the father of Orestes, Iphigenia, and 
Electra. 

Ag'aa&L See Tru’ir^cr, 

Agaaiogsaaais (-jen e-sis; Gr. a, priv., 
poatos, marriage, reprodoction), the 

production of young without the ctmjptmf ' 


of the sexes, one of the phenomena of alter- 
nate generation. See Ociuraiion. 

Aganippe (-nip'6), a fountain on Mount 
Helicon, in Greece, sacred to the Muses, 
which had the property of inspiring with 
poetic fire whoever drai^ of it 

Agape (ag'a-])S; Gr. agape ^ love), in 
ecclesiastical history, iho love-feast or feast 
of charity, in use among the primitive 
Christians, when a liberal contribution was 
inadti by the rich to feed the |M>or. During 
the three first centuries love-feasts were 
held in the churches without scandal, but 
in after-times tlie heathen began to tax 
them with impurity, and they were con- 
demned at the Council of ( 'arthage in 397. 
Some modem sects, as the Wesley ans, San- 
demaiiians, Moravians, Ac., have attempted 
to revive this feast. 

Agapemone (ag-u-fiemVne; lit. * the abode 
of love ’), the name of a singular conventual 
establishment which has existed at S|iaxtou, 
near Bridgewater, Somersetshire, since 1 859, 
the originator of it being a certain Henry 
tlanies Prince, at one time a clergyman of 
tlio Church of Knghuid, who called himself 
the Witness of the First Kesurrection. The 
life 8|>eiit by the inmates appears to be a 
sort of religious epicureanism. Home of 
the procecslings of the inmates of the * Alnxle 
of Ijovo' have resulted in applications to 
the courts of law, where |>arties fonuorly 
members of the society have returned to 
the world and sought to regain their rights 
from Prince and his followers, and such 
cases have caused Home scandal; but the sect 
has bi^en scarcely heard of for some years. 

A'gar-a'gar, a drietl sea-weed of tlie 
Asiatic Archipelago, tlie Oracilarm lichm- 
oidcif, much used in the East for B(iU])S and 
jellies, and alsf> by the paper and silk 
manufacturers of Eastern Asia as an ingre- 
dient in some classes of their gmids. 

Agar'io {Ayarieun), a large and im|H>rtant 
genus of fungi, characterized by having a 
fleshy cap or pUeus, and anumberof radiating 
plates or gills on which are produced the 
naked spores. Tlie majority of this s|>ecieH 
are furnished with stems, but some are at- 
tached to the objects on which they grow by 
their pileus. Over a thousand sfiecies are 
known, and are arranged in five sections ac- 
cording as the colour of their sinireh is white, 
pink, brown, purple, or black. M any of the 
si)ecies are e^ble, like the common nii^- 
room {A, campettris), and siip|»ly a delicious 
article of food^ while others are deleterious 
and even pobonona 
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Agaric Miiieralt or Mouhtain-meal, one 
of the purest of the native carbonatesof Ume, 
found chiefly in the clefts of rr>cks and at 
the bottom of some lakes in a louse or semi- 
indurated form resembling a fungus, llie 
name is also applied to a stone of loose con- 
sistence found in Tuscany, of which bricks 
may be made fK» ligiit as to float in water, 
ana of which the ancients are supposed to 
have made their floating bricks. It is a 
hydrated silicate of magnesium, mixed with 
lime, alumina, and a small cjuontity of 
iron. 

Aga'sias, a Greek sculptor of Efihesus, 
about 400 ac., whose celebrated statue, 
known as the Rorghese Glarliator, represent- 
ing a soldier contending with a horseman, is 
now in the liouvre, Paris. 

Agassiz (ag'as-r), liOuis John Hcdolph, 
an eminent naturalist, born 1807, died 1878, 
son of a Swiss l^n>testarit clergyman at 
Metiers, near the eastern extremity of the 
‘Lake of Neufch/ltel. He conijileted his 
education at Jjausanne, and early develoried 
a love of tlie natural sciences. He stuaied 
medicine at Zurich, H eidelberg, and Munich. 
His attention was flrst Hf>ecially directed to 
ichthyohigy by btdiig called on to describe 
the Rra/Jliaii iishes l)rought to lOurope from 
Brazil by Martins and Spix. 'J'his work 
was published in 1820, ana was followed in 
1830 l»y Histoiru Naturcllo des Poisstms 
d*eaux ilouces dc I'Kiiropo Ceiitrale (Fresh- 
water Fishes of ( >entral Kuro})e). 1 directing 
his attention to fossil ichthyology, five vol- 
umes of his Itecdierches sur les l\)issons 
Fossiles ap|>eared between 1834 and 1844. 
His nmoarches led him to proisme a new 
classification of fishes, which he divided into 
four classes, distiuguishe<l by the characters 
of the skiu, as ganoids, placoids, cycloids, 
and cteiioids. His system has not Ikhsh 
generally mloptiMl, but Uie nantes of his 
classes have bwn ustnl as useful terms. In 
1836 he liegan the study of glaciers, and in 
1840 he published his l^Itudes sur les Glaciers, 
in 1847 his Systenie Glaciiure. Frt>m lv838 
he had been professor <if natural histor}^ at 
Neufch&tel, when in 1846 pressing soUcita- 
tious and ^tractive offein induing him to 
settle in Amerii^ where he was connected 
as a teacher first with Harvard Uni>‘er8ity, 
Cambridge, and latterly wdtli Cornell Uni- 
versity as well as Harvard. After his 
arrival in America he engaged in various 
investigatioiui and explorations, and pub- 
lished numerqus works, indudiw: Principles 
of Zodogyi irith'Dr. A* Gould 


(1848); Contributions totheNatural History 
of the United States (four vols. 1857-62); 
Zoologie G^n^nde (1854); Methods of Study 
in Natural History (1863). In 1865-66 he 
made zoological excursions and investiga- 
tions in Brazil, which were productive of 
most valuable results. Agassiz held ^dewB 
on many important points in science differ- 
ent from those whic^ prevailed among the 
scientific men of the day, and in particular 
he strongly opposed the evolution theory. 

Agassiz (ag'a-se), Moi'KT, an extinct vol- 
cano ill Arizona, U.S., 10,000 feet in height; 
a place of summer resort, near the Great 
Caflon of the C'olorado. 

Agnate, a siliceous semi-pellucid com- 
pound mineral, consisting of bands or layers 
of \’ariou8 colours blended together, the base 
generally Ixsiug chalcedony, and this mixed 
with variable proportions of jas|>er, amethyst, 
quartz, opal, beliotro|»e, and carnelian. The 
varying manner in which these materials 
are arranged causes the agate when |»olished 
to assume some chorat^teristic apiiearances, 
and thus certain varieties are distinguished, 
as the ribbon agate, the fortification agate, 
the z<me agate, the star agate, the moss 
agate, the clouded agate, Ac. In Scotland 
they are cut and (loliBhed under the name 
of Scottish pebbles. 

Agathar'chus, a Greek painter, native of 
Samos, the first to apply the rules of per- 
s]iective to theatrical scene- painting; flou- 
rished al>out 480 ii.c. 

Agath'ias, a G reek poet and historian, 
lx>rn at Myrina, Asia Minor, about 536 A.D. ; 
autlior of an anthology, a collection of love 
IMteins, and a history (553-558 a.d.), which, 
with all its blemishes, is a valuable chrimicle 
of events during an eventful period of 
liOiuan history. 

Agathocles (a-gathb-klez), a Sicilian 
Gn^ek, one of the boldest adventurers of 
antiquity, bom 361 kc. By his ability 
and energy, and l)eing entirely unscrupulous, 
he niised himself from the position of a 
|K>tter to that of sovereign of Syracuse and 
master of Sicily. Wars with the C*artha- 
ginians were the chief events of his life. 
He died (was poisoned) at the age of 
seventy-two, or, as some say, ninety-five. 

A^athon, or Ag atho, a Greek trsjgpo poet, 
a friend of Euripides, and contemporary 
with Socrates ana Alctbiades, bom about 
447 KC., died about 400 rc. The dinner 
which he gave to celebrate his first dramatic 
victory was made the groundwork of Plato's 
SympQsinm. 
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Agare (a*ga've), a genus of plants, nat. 
order Amaryllidaceff} (which includes the 
daffodil and narcissus), popularly known as 
American aloes. They are generally large, 
and have a massive tuft of ffeshy leaves with 
a spiny afjex. They live for many years — 
ten to seventy according to treatment — be- 
fore flowering. When this takes place the tall 
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flowering steni springs from the centre of 
the tuft of leaves, and gnms very rapidly 
until it rtfaches a height »»f tiO, or even 
40 feet, bearing towards the end a large 
numl)er of flowers. The best-known species 
is A. nmeriedtui (common Anierican aloe), 
introduced into Europe 1501, and now ex- 
tensively grown ill the warmer parts of this 
continent as well os in Asia (India in par- 
ticular). lliis and other sf)ecies yield various 
im|iortant products. The sap when fer- 
mented yields a lieverage resembling cider, 
called by the Mexicans TU laasFSi 

are used for feeiling cattle; the fibiTMof tlm 
leaves (sometimes called pitn hemp or flax) 
are formed into thread, CHjrd, and rofies; an 
extract from the leaves is used as a substi- 


trade, chiefly coasting, is extensive. Pop. 
7507. 

Age, a (leriod of time representing the 
whole or a part of the duration of any indi- 
vidual thing or being, but used more 8])eci- 
iically in a variety of senses. In law arfv 
is applied to the {leriods of life when men 
and women are enabled to do that which 
liefore, for want of years and coiise(|ueully 
of judgment, they could not legally do. A 
mude at twelve years old may takt^ the ontli 
of allegiauce; at fourteen is at years of dis- 
cretion, and therefore may consent or dis- 
agree to marriage, may choose his gimrdimi, 
may l>e on executor, alth(»ugh he cniiiiot 
act until of age; and at twenty -one is at his 
own disposal, and may alieiiaW and devise 
his lands, gcMsls, and chattels. A female 
also at seven years of age may 1 h$ betrothed 
or given in marriage; at fourteen, is at 
years of legal discretion, and may choose a 
guardian; at seventeen may Ik; an executrix; 
and At twenty-one msy dispose of herself 
and her lands. 8o that full age in male 
or female is twenty -one years, which age is 
completed on the day preceding the anni- 
versary of a |>erson*s hirih, who till that 
time is nn infant, and so styled in law. 11iu 
law of Scotland divides life into three i>eriods 
— pujalarity, minority, and majority. 'I’ho 
first extends up U* the time of legal puberty, 
that is, twelve years for a female and four- 
ti^en for a male, when they may marry ; the 
second extends from this |K)int up to tweiity- 
one years, which is the time when majority 
is attained. 

Tlie term is also applied to flesignate 
the successive e]ioc')iM or stages of civili- 
zation in history or mythology. Hesiod 
s|ieaks of five distinct ages: — 1. 'fhe f/nttini 
or *Sffturnian fffjr, a patriarchal and ])eaceful 
l^e. 2. Tbe/</7?rrr/7r, lie^fiitiousand wicked. 
3. 'J'be hrazrn violent, savage, and war- 
like. 4. The hroic af/t ^ which seeiried an 
approximation to a lietter state of things. 
5. The iron when justice and honour 
had left the earth. 1'he tenn is also used 
in irach eigyeiiionB as the dnrk the 
miidU zahrthnn aifi, &o. 

Tile Affin or l*trUuh are 

three-~tliepikRiliil;4^ tlie Tiroii/.c Age, aiul 
the Iron ti^es being given in ac- 

cordance witfalliia fbatorials chitjHy employed 


tute for soap; slices of the withered flower- for w eapons, itnpleu 
stem are ns^ as razor-strops. ticular period. Tl 

Agde (agd), a seajKirt of southern France, has been sub<liviA6 
department of H^rault, with a cathedra]^ lithic or earli^, 
an ancient and remarkable 

i •Nr 


for w eapons, implements, Ac., during the jiar- 
ticular period. /Oit 8tone Age of Europe 
has been sub<livlA^ Palapo- 

lithic or earlier, jjgiL^eoIitbic or later. The 

no reforenoe til 
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the lapHe of tiuio, but iiimply denoieg the 
iita|[(e at which a |ieop1e hag arrived in its 
pro^roMfi towardH civilization; thug there 
are racefi gtill in their atone a;(e. 

Agan (a-zhan), one of the oldeHt towns in 
France, capital of dep. ]jot‘et'(jan>nnc, on 
the Garonne, 74 mileu Houth-eaHt of Bor- 
deaux; see of a biahop; inanufactureg aail- 
eloth, woollenH and lineiiH, Ac., and haa an 
exteriHive trade. Pop. 1 7,0i*8. 

Argent, a person ap|K)iiited }»y another to 
act for or perform any kind of buHiiiesB for 
him, the latter being called in relation to 


the former the principal , — In India, an 
officer to whom political power is given to 
deal with native gtates . — Amiy AgenU a 
kind of military banker, authorhced by the 
government to manage Uie monetary affaira 
of a regiment. 

Ageratum (a-jer'a-tum), a genus of com- 
posite plants of the warmer parts of Ame- 
rica, one species of which. A, niexicanum^ is 
a well-known flower -border annual with 
dense lavender-blue heads. 

Agesilaos (a-jes-i-hVus), a king of Sparta, 
bom in 442 U.C., and elevated to the throne 
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after the death of his brother Agis M. 
lie atu|uired reimwn by his exploits against 
the PersianH, Thebans, and Athenians. 
Though a vigorous ruler, and almost adored 
by his soldiers, he was of small stature and 
lame from his birth. He died in Kgypt in 
the w'intor of lUil-JUlO n.e. Xeno[»hon, 
Plutarch, niitl Gornelius Ke|K)8 are among 
his biographers. 

Aggiom'erate, in getdiigy, a ctJlective 
name for masses consisting of angular frag* 
meiits ejei'tiHl from volcanoes. When the 
mass consists of fnigmeiits worn and ruundeil 
by water it is oallotl a conglomrratr, 

Anlu'tinate Langui^a, languages in 
whira the modifying suffixes iiro, as it wen*, 
glued on to the root, both it an<l the suf- 
fixes retaining a kind of distinctive in- 
dependence and individuality, as in tlie 
l^urkisli and other Tunuiian huigunges, and 
the Basque lallgul^^. 

Agg'regate, a term apnlied in geology to 
rooks composed of several different mineral 
jmuititaenta UIng iapumted by 


iiicrhaiiical means, as granite, wlu rc tlie 
quartz, felspar, and mica can be sepaitited 
niecluuiically. — In l>otany it is applitni to 
flowers composed of many small florets liv- 
ing a common undivided receptacle, the 
anthers being distinct and separate, the 
florets commonly standing on stalks, and 
im*h having a partial calyx. 

Aghrim, or Augiirjii (|i"grim), a village 
ill the county of Galway in Ireland, memor- 
able for a decisive victoiy gained in the 
iicighlsmrhoiKl, .luly 12, IflPl, by the forces 
of William III., under Ginkel, over the Irish 
mid French tniops under St. lluth. 

Agila (ag1-la), a resinous perfume ob- 
tained a{>parently from Aquilaria AgalU- 
chum, Agafiochutn, 

Agincourt (a-zhan-kbr), a village of Nor- 
thern France, department Pas de Calais, 
famous for the liattle of October 25, 1415, 
Wtween the French and EoglislL Henry 
king of England, eager to conquer 
France, landed at Harfleur, took the place 
by storm, and wished to march through 
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Picardy to Calaia, but wa« met by a French 
wrmy under the Couatablo l)*Albret. The 
Eu^iah numbered about 15,000 men, while 
the French numbers are variously stated at 
from 50,000 to 150,000. The contined nature 
and Boftness of the ground were to the dis- 
advantage of the French, who were drawn 
up ill th^ columns uniieceHsarily deep, llie 
English archers attacked the first division in 
fmiit and in flank, and s<K>n threw them into 
disonier. I'he second division fled on the 
fall of the Due d'Alen^on, who was struck 
down by Henry himself; and the third divi- 
sii»n fleil w'ithout striking a blow. Of the 
French 10,000 were killed, including the 
Constable d* Albert, with six dukes and 
princes. The English lost 1000 men killed, 
among them the i)uke of York, Henry *s 
uncle. After the battle the English con- 
tinued their march to C*alais. 

Agio (a'ji-o), the difference lietween the 
real and the nominal value of money, os 
iH^tween paper-money and actual coin: an 
Italian term origiiimly. Hence nfftofaf/r, 
K[Htculation on the fluctuating differences 
in such values. 

Agira (a-jc'rii), a t<»wn of Sicily south- 
west of Etna, anciently Af/tfntun, Pop. 
13,098. 

Agis (a'jis), the name (if four Spartan 
kings, the most important of whom was 
Agis IV., w’ho succeeded to the throne in 
244, and reigned four years. He at- 
teUinted a refonn of the abuses which had 
crept into the state — his plan comprehend- 
ing a redistribution of the land, a division 
of wealth, and the cancelling of all debts. 
Op[>o8ed by his colleague Ixsonidas, advan- 
tage was taken of bis absence in an expe- 
dition against the ^Etolians, to de|KiHe him. 
Agis at first took sanctuary in a temple, 
but he was entrap|>ed and hurriedly exe- 
cuted by Lis rival. 

Agitators, an enroneuus form of Adju^ 
tatons. 

Aglaia (a-gla'ya), in Greek mythology, 
one of the three Graces. 

Agnaao (a-nya'nO), formerly a lake of 
Italy west of Nafdes, ocscupying prcibably 
the crater of an exUuct volcano, but now 
drainecL 

Ag'natos, in the civil law relations on the 
male side, in opposition to ¥, relations 

on the female side. 


giou in spite of repeated temptations and 
threats, a.]). 303. She was first led to the 
stake, but as the flames did not injure her 
she was beheaded. Her festival is cele- 
brated on the 21st of January. 

Agnes, 8t., the most southerly of the 
Scilly Islands. A lighthouse was erected 
here as early as 1660; another on the Wolf 
Hook near the island was completed in 1858. 

Agnesi (a-uyfi'se), Makia Gaetana, a 
learned Italian lady, born at Milan in 1718. 
In her ninth year she was able to s}K«ak 
Latin, in her eleventh Greek ; she then 
studieil the oriental languages, and next 
getmietry and philosophy, inatheuiatios hav- 
ing latterly engaged her chief attention. 
She was appointed, in 1750, professor of 
mathematics in the Uni vend ty of llologna, 
ultimately took the veil, and died in 1799. 
Her sister, Maria Theri^sa, composed several 
cantatas and three o{H;raH. 

Ag'ni, the Hindu g(Hl cd fire, one of the 
eight guardians of the world, and esjiecially 



the lord of the south-east quarter. He is 
celebrated in many of the hymns of the Itig 
Veda. He is often represented os of a red 
or flame colour, and rides (ni a ram <»r a 
goat. He is still worshipped as the personi- 
fication of fim. 

Agnolo, Baccio l>* (bach'o-(]an'yc»-lo), a 
Florentine wood-carver, sculptor, and ar<;hi- 
tect; designed some of the finest fialaces, 
Ac., in Florence, sttob asthe Villa Ik>igbeiie, 
the Palais llartoUn^ Ac.; lH>m MtiO, died 


St., a saint, who, according to 
the story, suffered martyrdom because idie 
steadfastly refused to marry the sou of the 


1543. 

Agno'mon (L.), au additional name given 


prefect of Rome, wad adhered to her relif m Bomm to as individual is a llmi o a 'P^ 
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to Rome qtiality^ circtimRianoe, or achieve* 
ment by which he wan diMtinguiRhcd, aa 
A fricanuH added to P. ComeliuR Sci[iio. 

Agnone (a-uyo'na), a town of S. Italy, 
prov. of MoIimc, famous for the excellence 
of its copper wares. Pi>p. 0889. 

AgnoaUca (a^-noa'tiks ; Or. o, not, ///;/- 
lUfsicin, to know), a modem term a[>plied 
to those who diMclaitn any knowledge of (xod 
or of the origin of the univerHe, holding that 
the mind of man iH limited to a knowledge 
of phenomena and of what is relative, and 
that, therefore, the infinite, the abHolute,and 
the unconditioned lieing beyond all ex|)eri- 
once, are conRocjuently beyond its range. 

AffQUB Caatua, a Hhrub, Vitcx Af/nus- 
cn Hiatt, nat. ord. Verbenaceae, a native of the 
McMliterranean countries, with white flowem 
and acrid, aromatic fruiU. It Invd anciently 
the imagined virtue of preMerving chantity 
-’-hence the tenn cant an (L., chaste)* 

Agnua Dei (de'i; L., *the Lamb of God*), 
a tenn applied to (4iriHt in flohn i. *J9, and 
in the Homan Catholic litui^y a prayer l)e- 
giiitiing with the words ^Agnus 1 )ei/ gener- 
ally Hung before the eottimunion. 'i'he term 
is also coinmoiily given t<» a medal, or more 
fre(|uently a <^ake of wax, cousecrated by 
the ]K)])e, Htauijied with the figure of a lamb 
BU])|)orting the banner of the cross; RUp|Nmed 
Uf jRiMHess great virtues, sueh as preserving 
those who carry it in faith fnnn accidents, 
Ac. 

Agonic Line (Gr. n, not, ami ijOnia, an 
angle), in tern^strial iiuvgnetisin a name ap- 
)died to the line which joins all the phict's on 
the earih's siirfiiee at which the needle <if the 
compass |H)ints <lne uortli and south, with> 
out an^ declination, lliis line, which varies 
from time to time, at pn*sont passes through 
S. America and N. Americii to the Magnetic 
North Polo, thence to the White Sea, south 
through the Persian Gulf, Indian Ocean, and 
Australia to the Southern Magnetic IVde. 

Ag'ony Column, a column in the adver- 
tizing slioet of some of the daily journals, 
in which diaappearancH,«s, losses, niysteritius 
apiHials and correspondoiu'e, an<l generally 
any advertising et'otmtricity apfaw. 

Ag'ora, the niarkot - place of a Greek 
town, oorr6R|H>nding to tue Roman forunu 
I'he Agora of Athens is situateil in a valley 
partially Incloaod by the Acro]Kilis, Artsi- 
|)agu8, I^yx, and hfuReum. 

Agoa'ta. See A 

Agauara a name given to tlie 

crab-eating racoon (Profjjoa mncrh^ruH) o|^ 

8. Aineiioa» 


Agoult (a-gd), Marie de Flavignt, 
CoMTEHSE 1)’, a French writer of fiction, his- 
ti>ry, politics, philosophy, and art; daughter 
of Viscount de Flavigny; bom at Frank- 
fort in 1805, died at Paris 1876. She con- 
tributed many articles to the Revue dea 
Deux- Mondes, Ac., under the name of 
hfinid Stf-rn, and wmte Histoire de la 
Revolution de 1^48; Trois Joumces de 
la Vie de Marie Stuart; Florence and 
I'urin, a series of artistic and political 
studies; Dante and Goethe; dialogues, and 
numerous romances, Ac. 

Agouta (a-gu'ta), Sdenudon paradoxuH, an 
insectivorous mammal peculiar to Hayti, of 
the tanrec family, somewhat larger than a 
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rat. It has the tail devoid of hair and cov- 
ered with scales, the eyes small, and on 
elongated nose like the shrews. Another 
s|H>cies (*S. culHinus) l»elongB to Cuba. 

Agouti (a-gr»'ti), the name of several ro- 
dent mammals, forming a family by them- 
selves, genus ihtHt/procta, There are eight 
or nine s|K5cics, all belonging te S. America 
and the \V. Indies. The common agouti, 
«»r yollow-nim|»e<l cavy (//. aijoati), is of 
the size of a rabbit. It burrows in the 
ground or in hollow trees, lives on vege- 
tables, doing much injury to the sugar- 
cane, is as voracious as a pig, and makes a 
similar grunting noise. Its flesh is white 
and well tasted. 

Agra gra), a city of India, in the North- 
west Provinces, on the right bank of the 
Jumna, 841 miles by roil from Calcutta. 
It is a well-built and handsome town and 
has vaiious interesting structures, among 
which are the imperil ladoce, a mass of 
buildings erected % several emperors; the 
Motl Mosjid or Pearl Mom^ue (l^th within 
the old and extensive foH); the mosque 
i*alled the Jama Mosjid (a cenotaph of 
white marble) ; and, above all, the Taj Mahal, 
a mausoleum of the seventeenth ceutuiy*, 
built by the Emperor Shah Jehan to his 
favourite queen, of white marble, adorned 
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throughout with exquisite mosaics. There 
are several Protestant and Roman Catholic 
churches, a government college, and three 
other colleges or high schools, besides a 
medical college. Agra has a trade in grain, 
sugar, Ac., and some manufactures, including 
beautiful inlaid mosaics. It was founded 
in 1566 by the Enn)eror Akbar, and was 
a residence of the following emperors for 
over a century. Pop. 160,‘2(J3. The Agra 
division has an area of 10,151 sip miles, and 
a pop. of 4,834,064. 

Agraffe', a sort of ornamental buckle, 
clasp, or similar fastening for holding to- 
gether articles of dress, &c., often adorned 
with precious stones. 

Ag^'am (og'rom), or Zaurab, a city in the 
Austrian Empire, capital of ('roatia and 
Slavonia, near the river Save; contains the 
residence of the ban or governor of Croatia 
and Slavonia, government buildings, cathe- 
dral (Ijeing the sec of a Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop), university, theatre, &c. ; carries on 
an active trade, and manufactures tobacco, 
leather, and linens. Pop. 28,360. 

Agra'phia. See A phanift, 

Azarian Laws, laws enacted in ancient 
Rome for the division of the public lands, 
that is, the lands lielonging to the state 
{nf/cr puUicuif), As the territory of Rome 
increased the public land increased, the 
land of coiKiuered iHJoplcs being always re- 
garded as the projHjrty of the conciueror. 
The right to the use (if this public land 
lielonged originally only to the patricians 
or miing class, but latt<jrly the claims of 
the plebeians on it were also admitted, 
though they were often unfairly treated in 
the sharing of it. lienee arose much dis- 
content among the plelieiaus, and various 
remedial laws were pjissed with mure or 
less success. Indeed an t?(|uitable adjust- 
ment of the land (juestiou between the aris- 
tocracy and the common |»eople was never 
attained. 

Agric'ola, Cneius Julius, lived from a.i>. 
37 to 93, a Roman consul under the Em- 
peror Vespasian, and governor in Rritain, 
the greater part of which he reduced to 
the dominion of Rome; distinguished as a 
statesman and general. His life, written by 
his son-in-law, the historian 'J'acitus,^ gives 
the best extant account of Britain in the 
early part of the |ieriod of the Roman rule. 
He was the twelfth Rotuan general who 
had been in Britain, but w as the only one 
who effectually subdued the southern por- 
tion of it and reconciled the Britons to the 
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Roman yoke. This he did by teaching them 
the arts of civilization and to" settle in towns. 
He constructed the chain of forts between 
the Forth and the Clyde, defeated Gal- 
gocus at the battle of the Grampians, and 
Biuled round the island, discovering the 
Orkneys. 

Agric'ola, Gecko (originally Bauer, that 
is, cultivator = L. attricofa), born in Saxony 
149t>, dieil at (Uienmitz 1555, Gorman 
physician and mineralogist. Though tinged 
with the superstitions of his age, he maile 
the first successful attempt to reduce miner- 
alogy to a science, and introduced many 
improvements in the art of mining. 

Agricola, tIoHANN, tlie son of a tailor at 
Eisleben, was born in 1492, and called, from 
his native city, inanfcr of KiMtrn (mufiHtvr 
IMnun); one of the most active among the 
theologians wdio propagateil the doctrines 
of Luther. In 1537, wlieii professor in 
Wittenberg, he stirred up the AntinoTiiian 
controversy with Luther and Melauchthon. 
He ofterw'ards lived at Berlin, wdiere he 
died in 1566, after a life of contri»versy. 
Besides his theological works he conqiosed 
a work explaining the common German 
pnjverbs. 

Agricola, Johann Fuikihciuh, Gennan 
musician and com[>OHer, l>oni near Altenburg 
1720, died at Berlin 1774; pupil of Sebas- 
tian Bach; wrote several o|>eniM, including 
Iphigenia in I'auris. 

Areola, RoixfLi’HUH, German scholar, 
lK>m at Gniuingen 1442, died at iicddellicrg 
1485, After travelling in France and Italy 
he was ap]:>ointed |>rofuHsor of p}iiloso])hy at 
Heidelberg, and did good service in trans- 
planting the revived classical learning into 
Germany. 

Ag'riculture is the art of cultivating the 
ground, more especially with the plough 
and in large areas or fields, in order to raise 
grain and other crofm for man and Is-ast; 
including the art of preparing the soil, sew- 
ing and planting seeds, removing the cro|>H, 
and also the raising and feeding of oattle 
or other live stock. This art is the hasirt of 
all other arts, and in all countries coeval 
with the first dawn of civilization. At how 
remote a period it must have been success- 
fully practised in Egypt, AIeso]>(»taniia, and 
China we have no means of knciwing. 
Egypt was renowned as a corn country in 
the time of the Jewish j^atriarchs, who 
themselves were keefiers of flocks and herds 
. rather than tillert of the soil. Naturally 
little is known of the methods 
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of ai^riculture in early tiincH. Aiiji>ng the 
ancdent Greekii the inipleuieiitH of agricul- 
ture were very few atid einipie. lleMiod, 
who wrote a poem on agriculture as early 
as the eighth century n.c., inentlotiH a 
plough consisting of three parts, the share- 
r>eam, the clraught-|H)le, and the plough- 
tail, but anticpiariaiis are not agreed as to 
its exact form, f'he ground received three 
plmighings, one in autumn, another in 
spring, and a third immediately Ixdore sow- 
ing the sued. Manures were applied, and 
the advantage of mixing soils, as sand with 
clay or clay with sand, was uiKlerstooil 
Heed was sown by hand, and covered with 
a rake. Grain was rea]ied with a sickle, 
Ixmnd in sheaves, thrashed, then winnowed 
by wind, laid in chests, bins, or granaries, 
and taken out i4S wanted by the family, t<j 
be ground. Agricultui'o was highly esteemed 
among the ancient Komatis. Gat<», the cen- 
sor, who WON celebrated as u statesman, 
orator, and general, derived his highest 
honoui'H from having written a voluminous 
work on agriculture. 1 ii his ( « eorgics V irgil 
has thought the subject of agriculture 
worthy of l)eing treated in the most grace- 
ful and harmonious verse. 'Flje liomatis 
used a great many ditTorent implements of 
agriculture. 'J"be plough is re|>resented by 
C'ato as of two kinds, one for stning, the 
other for light soils. Viimi ineutions one 
with two uiould-lKMirds, with w'hich, he says, 
^when they plough, after sowing the seed, 
they are sahl to ridge.’ VUny mentions a 
plough with one tnould-lKuml, and others 
with a coulter, of which he says there were 
many kiutls. Fallowing w'as a praetu^ 
rarely deviated from by the lloinans. In 
most coses a fall<»w and a yeiir’s crop suc- 
ceeded each other. Manure was ctillectcsl 
from nearly or (pate as many os 

have I)eeu ntsorteil to by the modems. 
Irrigatitin on a largi^ was appUiMl IhiUi 
to arable and grass lands. 

llie Uoiinuis introduced their agricultural 
knowledge ammig Um Britons, and during 
the most flourishing iH^riod of the ll«»maii 
occupation large quantities of com wrert* ex- 
Njoorted from Britain to the (’outinent Dur- 
time that tlie Angles and Saxons 
extending their cmiquests over the 
counts «griculture must have lieen greatly 
negl A; it wa. 


) during 
ingtothdd 


w^as generally the 
ages, on lands l^elong- 
Swine formed at this time 


a most important portion of the live stock, 
finding plenty of oak and beech mast to eat. 
The feudal system introduced by the Nor- 
mans, though beneficial in some respects as 
tending to ensure the personal security of 
individuals, operated powerfully against pro- 
gress in agricultural improvements. War 
and the chase, the two ancient and deadliest 
foes of husbandry, formed the most pro- 
minent occu{»ationH of the Norman princes 
and nobles. Thriving villages and smiling 
fields were converted into deer forests, vexa- 
tious im|K>sts were laid on the farmers, and 
the serfs had no interest in the cultivation 
of the Mul. But the monks of every monas- 
tery retained such of their lands as they 
could most conveniently take charge of, and 
these they cultivated with great care, under 
their own inspection, and frequently with 
their own hands, 'i’he various operations of 
husltandry, such as manuring, ploughing, 
sowing, harrowing, reaping, tbraslnng, win- 
nowing, Ac., are incidentally mentioned by 
the writers of those days ; but it is impos- 
sible to collect from them a defliiite account 
of tlui manner in which those operations 
were performe<l. 

'J'he first ICnglish treatise on husbandry 
luid the Ix^st of the early works on the 
Hubje4*t was publishiHl in the reign of 
Henry VI 11. (in Ifi.’G), by Sir A. Fiteher- 
bert, judge of the Oommon Fleas. It is 
etititle<l tlie Ikstk of Husbandry, and con- 
tains directions for draining, clearing, and 
inclosing a farm, for enriching the soil, and 
rendering it fit for tillage. Idme, marl, 
and fallowing are stnmgly recommende<l. 
i'he subject c»f agriculture attained some 
pnmunenco during the rt‘igu of Elizabeth, 
'llie principal writers of that period were 
Tusser, Got>ge, and Sir Hugh Platt Tus- 
ser's Five Hundredth Points of Good Hus- 
bandry (first ixmipletu edition published in 
ir»8(h conveys much useful Mtruction in 
metre, but few w'orks of this time contain 
much tliat is original or valuabla The 
first half of the seventeenth century pro- 
ducetl no systematic work on agriculture, 
th(»ugh several on different bronzes of the 
sulijtx^t Alxmt 1645 the field cultivation 
of reil clover was introduced into England, 
the merit of this improvement being due to 
Sir Bichard Westou, author of a liiscouine 
i»n the Husbandry of Brabant and Hmndcm. 
The Hutch had ilevoted much attention to 
the improvement iif winter ntola, and also 
to the cultivation of olover and other arti- 
ficial grasses and the fanners and pioprio- 
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ton of England soon saw the advantages 
to bo derived from their introduction. The 
cultivation of clover soon spread, and Sir 
Kiriiard Weston seems also to have intro- 
duced turnips. Potatoes had lieen intro- 
duced during the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, but were not for long in general 
cultivation. A number of writers on agri* 
culture appeared in England during the 
1 Commonwealth, the most important works 
on the subject being Blythe's Improver 
Improved and Hartlib's Legacy. The for- 
mer writer speaks of a rotation, or rather 
alternation of crops, and well knew the use 
of lime, as also of other manures. In the 
eighteenth century the first name of im- 
|x)rtance in British agriculture is that of 
•lethro Tull, a gentleman of lierkshire, who 
began to drill wheat and other cnifM about 
the year 1701, and whose Horse-hoeing 
Husbandry was published in 1731. Tull 
was a great advocate of the system of sow- 
ing cro|)8 in rows or drills with an interval 
lietween every two or thrtHi rows wide 
enough to allow of ploughing or hoeing to 
Ije carried on. After the time of 'rulVs 
publication no great alteration in British 
agriculture tiM»k place, till Robert Bakewell 
and others effected some im])ortant im* 
provements in the breeds of cattle, sheep, 
and swine, in the latter half of the lost cen- 
tury. I'he raising and maintenance of live 
stock, es])ecially of sheep, was a character- 
istic of English fanning from a very early 
time, and for several centuries the country 
hail almost a monopoly in the supply of 
wool. To Bakewell we owe the well-known 
lireed of Leicester sheep. By the end of the 
centuiy it was a common practice to alter- 
nate green crops with grain crojjs, instead 
of exhausting the land with a number of 
successive crops of com. A well-known 
writer on agriculture at this period, an<l one 
who did a great deal of good in diffusing a 
knowledge of the subject, was Arthur Young. 
Scotland was for a long time behind Eng- 
land in agricultural progress. Great pro- 
gress was made during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, especiidly in the latter half 
of i^ turnips being introduced as a field- 
crop, and new implements such as the swing- 
plough and the thrashing-machine coming 
into general use. The construction of good 
roads thiough the country also gave agri- 
culture a great impulse. During the wars 
caused the French revoluti^ (1795- 
1814) the high price of agricultural produce 
led to an extraordinary improvement in 
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agriculture all over Britain. The establish* 
ment of the institution called the National 
Board of Agriculture was also of very great 
service to British husbandry at this imricKl. 
Though a private association it was assisted 
by an annual |)arliamentary grant, and 
prises were given by it for the encourage- 
ment of experiments and impmvemonts in 
agriculture. 

Among other societies whic^h have greatly 
furthered the progress of agriciilturo in 
Britain, the chief in exist€>tuH> at tiie fin^scnt 
day ore the Royal Agriculttiral Society of 
England, established in 1S38 ; the High- 
land and Agricultural SiM^iety of S<*otlaTid, 
founded in 1783; and the itoyal Agricul- 
tural Society of Ireland, iuHtituicsl in 1841. 
llie objects of these and similar societies 
are such as the following: to encourage 
the inlroduction of improvements in agri- 
culture; to encfonrago the iinpnivemeiit of 
agricultural implements and farm buildings; 
the af>plication of chemistry agriculture; 
the destniction of insects injurious vege- 
tation; to promt>te the discovery and adop- 
tion of new varieties of grain, or other usi}- 
ful vegetables; to ci>llect information regard- 
ing the management r>f wr>ods, plantations, 
and fences; to improve the edinration of 
those supported by the cultivation of the 
soil; to improve the veterinary art; to im- 
prove the breeds of live stock, Ac. Shows 
are held, at which prizes are distributed for 
live stock, implements, and farm ])rcKlucc. 

Thnmgb the efforts of the above-men- 
tioned and other societies, the investiga- 
tions of scientific men, the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge among all classes, and 
the n€)cesHity of competing with prrKlucers 
in foreign countries, agriculture has made 
vast strides in Britaiti during the present 
century. Among the chief iriifirovemoiits 
we may mention deep ploughing and thr>r- 
ough draining By the iutrmluction of 
new or improved implements the labour 
necessary to the carrying out of agricul- 
tural operations has been greatly dimin- 
ished, as by the steam thrashlng-mac^hiiie, 
the steam-plough, and the reaping-machine. 
Science, too, has been called in to act os the 
handmaid of art, and it is by the investiga- 
tions of the chemist that a^culture has 
been put on a really adentific basis. The 
organisation of plants, the primary elements 
of which they are composed, the food on 
which they Uve, and the constituents d 
soils, have all brnn investigated, and most 
Importaat results obtained partbxilarly in , 
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regard to manurea and rotationa. Artificial 
manures, in great variety to sufiply the ele* 
ments want^ for plant growth, have csome 
into common use, not only incrcaHiug the 
produce of lands previously cultivated, Vmt 
extending the limits of cultivation itself. 
An improvement in all kinds of st<»ck is 
iN^comiijg more and more general, feeding 
Is conducted on more scientific firinciples, 
and ini)m>ved varieties rtf platits used as 
field cro|js have Ijchui introduced. One of 
the nuMt rec*erit innovations in llritain is 
the intHKluction of the system of uiHiUujc. 
for preserving ftslder in a green state, which 
nnunises to give valuable results, though it 
has har<ily Issen Umted hmg enough to decide 
as to its valm\ 

As a result of the new conditions, to be 
a tliomughly traine4l lunl cotu|ietent 
culturist re<|uin5H a sissual education, partly 
theoretical, ]iart]y practical. In partietdar, 
net scientific cultivator can now be ignorant 
of agricultural chemistry, whii^h teiudies the 
cHkiistituentH of the various jdants grown as 
crf>|iH, their relation to the various soils, the 
nature and function of difTerent mauures, 
Ac. In some countries thei*e are now agri* 
cultural schtKils (tr colleges 8Up|M tried by 
the state, but as yet there are none of these 
ill Hritiiin, though there are sevend institu- 
tions for the special teiurhiiig of the suliject. 
In the UnitiHl Htiitos nearly all the staU^s 
have imw colleges, or de|»artiiieiitH of col- 
leges, devoti3il to the teacldiig of agricul- 
ture, and largif allotiueiits of jiublie land 
have been made f(tr their sup)H)rt. In 
Ciermaxiy such iiistitutious are numerous, 
and highly elfiinent For Utaehing agricul- 
ture practicallv nntdcl ftirnis artt commonly 
estaVtlishetl. in many countries t(x> tliere 
is a ministry of agrioultun* as one of the 
chief di^partments of goveniiuent; but in 
J.iritiiin there is ctiily a departnieiit of ligri- 
culiun? under a i^tiiimlttet* of the privy- 
cHUtticil, which collects and publishes very 
useful statistics and oilier infonnation. 

It is probable that on tlie whole the agri> 
culture of Hritain is farther advanotnl than 
that of any otlier region of similar sixe. 
Wheat, bariey, and oats are the chief cereals 
in Britain ; the chief roots are tumi^is and }>o- 
tatoes ; other crops (liesides grass and clover) 
are beans, peas, mangold, holm, and flax. 
In Euro{)e at laim the principal c'ereals are 
wheat, oa^ bariey, and rve, wheat lieing 
mostly grown in the mitldle and southeni 
regions, su^ as France, S|>ain, part of Ger- 
many I Austria^ Hungary, Italy, and southeni 


Russia, the others in the more northern por- 
tion, while maize is grown in the warmest 
parts. Turnips are comparatively little 
grown out of Britain, beet-root in some 
sense taking their place; potatoes, however, 
are largely cultivated, except in the south. 
In the United States maize is the chief com 
crop, next to which comes wheat, then oats; 
{K>tatoes are an important crop, but turnips 
are only grown to a very small extent. In 
( 'anada large quantities of wheat are grown 
(chiefly in Ontario, now also in Manitoba), 
much is also now produced in the Australian 
colonies. 

It is only in very recent times that much 
pn>gress has Ijoen made in perfecting imple- 
ments and machinery for cultivating the 
soil, sowing seed, drilling, rolling, hoeing, 
reaping, digging, Ac. 'J'he first application 
of steam to ploughing dates from 1770, when 
Richard L. iCdge worth took out a [latent for 
a steam [iloughing machine, but it was 1 8,02 
liefore such application proved of any eco- 
nomic value. As early as 1829 a reaping- 
machine was invented by the llev. Mr. Bell 
of Carmylie, Forfarshire, which, in an im- 
proved fonn, is still in use, and in late years 
numerous mowing and reaping- niachiiies of 
ingenious construction have been intro- 
duced, iiiaiiy of which not only cut down 
the grain, hut also hind it u[i into sheaves. 
8teain is now extensively used as a motive 
|K>wer in thrashing, in chaff-cutting, turnip- 
slicing, and even in chuniing. 

Agrigentom (-jen'tum), an ancient Greek 
city of Sicily (the modem O'irf/cnti), founded 
aliout 58(1 and long one of the most 
im[K>rtant places on the island. Extensive 
ruins of splendid temples and public build- 
ings yet attest its ancient maguiticenca 
St^ {firijinti, 

Ag'rimony (dr/rmonfa),agenuBof plants, 
natural onler Rosaoeie, consisting of slender 
[H'minial lu;rl>s found in tcm|)erate regiona 
A, /’'ujHifnria, or common agrimony, was 
fortiu?rly of much rcqmte as a medicine iu 
KnglaniL Its leaves and root-stock are 
astringent, and the latter yields a yellow 
dye. 

Agrip'pa, Cornelius Hknry, bom in 
1486, at Cologne, was a man of talents^ 
learning, and eccentricity. In his youth he 
was secretary to the Emperor MaximUian I. ; 
he sulwequently served seven years in Italy, 
and aras knighted. On quitting the army 
he devoted Mmself to science, and became 
famous as a magician and alchemist, and 
was involved in disputes with the diurdi- 
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men. After an active, varied, and eventful 
life he died at Grenoble in 1535. 

Agrippa, Hsbod. See Herod Agrippa. 

Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius, a Homan 
statesman and general, the son-in-law of 
Augustus; bom B.C. 63, died H.c. 12. He 
was pnetor in ac. 41; consul in 37, 28, and 
27; tedile in 38; and tribune from 18 till 
his death. He commanded the fleet of 
Augustus in the battle of Actium. To him 
Home is indebted for throe of her principal 
aqueducts, the Pantheon, and several other 
works of public use and ornament. 

Agrippi'na, the name of several Homan 
ladies, among whom we may mention: — 
1. The youngest daughter of Marcus Vip- 
sanius Agrippa, and ^e of C. Gerinanious; 
a heroic woman, adorned with great virtues. 
Til>eriu8, who hated her for her virtues and 
popularity, banished her to the island of 
Pandataria, where she starved herself to 
death in a.d. 33. — 2. A daughter of the 
last mentioned, and the mother of Nero, by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus. Her third husband 
was her uncle, the Emperor (Uaudius, whom 
she subsequently poisoned to secure the 
government of the empire through her son 
Nero. After ruling a few years in her son’s 
name he became tired of her ascendency, 
and caused her to be assassinated (a.d. 60). 

Agrostem'ma. See LychnU. 

Agros'tis, a genus of grasses, consisting 
of many species, and valuable as pasture- 
grasses. The bent -grasses belong to the 
genus. 

Ag'telek, a village in Hungary, near the 
road from Pesth to Kaschau, with about 
600 inhabitants, celebrated for one of the 
largest and most remarkable stolactitic 
caverns in Europe. 

Agua (ag'wa), an active volcano of Cen- 
tral America, in Guatemala, rising to the 
height of 15,000 feet. It has' twice de- 
stroyed the old city of Guatemala^ in its 
immediate vicinity. 

Agoara (^gwaVa). See Agouara. 

Aguardiente (a-gwar-de-en'te), a popular 
spirituous beverage of Spain and Portu^i^ 
a kind of coarse brandy, made from red wme^ 
from the refuse of the grapes left in the 
wine-press, Aa, generally flavoured with 
anise; also a Mexican al^holic drink dis- 
tilled from the fermented juice of the 
agave. 

Aguas Calientes k^le-en't^; 

lit. ‘warm waters*), a town 270 miles N.w. 
of Mexico, cnqdtal of the state of its own 
name, named from the thermal springs near 
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it; has manufactures of cottons and a con- 
siderable trade. Pop. 25,000. 

Ague (a'gQ), a kind of fever, which may be 
followeil by serious consequences, but gen- 
erally is more troublesome than dangeroua 
According to the length of the interval 
between one febrile |>aroxy8m and another, 
agues are denominat^l quotidian when they 
occur once in twenty-four hours, tertian 
when they come on every forty -eight hours, 
quartan when they visit the patient once 
in seventy-two hours. Ague arinea from 
marsh miasmata, a tein})erature above 60^* 
being, however, apparently recpiired to pro- 
duce it. To cure the disease and prevent 
the recurrence, quinine and various other 
bitter and astringent drugs are given with 
complete success in the majority of enses. 

A^e-cake, a tumour caused by enlarge- 
ment and hardening of the s[)leen, often the 
consequence of ague or intermittent fever. 

Aguesseau (a-ges-o), Hknui Franvoih d', 
a distinguished French jurist and statesinan, 
born at Limoges in 1668; was in 1600 
advocate-general at Paris, and at the age 
of thirty -two procureiu-Tgt'^iu'ral of the par- 
liament He risked disgrace with Louis 
XIV. by successfully opposing the famous 
pafml bull Unigenittis. lie was mode 
chancellor in 1717, was deprived of his 
office in 1718 on account of his o|>p(jsition 
to Law’s system of finance, but had to be 
recalled in 1720. In 1722 he had t(» retire 
a second time; but was recalle<l in 1727 by 
Cardinal hleury, and in 1737 again got 
the chancellorship, which he held till 1750. 
He died in 1751. 

Aguilar (a-ge-liiF), a town of Spain, pro- 
vince of Cordova, in Andalusia, in a gfxxl 
wine-producing district, and with a trade in 
corn and wine. Pop. 11,836. 

Aguilar (a-gi-hir), Ghace, an English 
writer, born at Hackney 1816, died at 
Frankfort 1847. Of Jewish parentage, she 
at first devoted herself to Jewish subjects, 
but her fame rests on her novels, Home 
Influence, A Mother’s Hecompeiise, Home 

f ies and Heart Studies, Ac., most of 
sh were published p<sithumous]y under 
editf>rship of her mother. 

Aguilai (a-gelas), a flourishing seaport 
of southern Spain, province of M urcia, with 
copper and lei^ spielting works. I*op. 81i47. 

Agulhaa (a-gury^), Cape, a promontory, 
forming the most southern extremity of 
Africa, about 90 miles sfuith-east of the 
Cape of Good Hope, rising t^i 455 feet above 
the sea, with a lighthouse. 
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Am^U. Ree Apofuti, 

Aliab, the fieventh king of liirael, sue- 
oeedcNl bui father (itnri 92H li.c., and reigned 
twenty yearn. At thfi inHtigation of hie 
wife fleeeliol he erected a temple to Jiaal, 
and liecatne a cruel iwreecutor <if the true 
f)n>}>hetii. lie waa killeil by an arrow at 
the fiiege of Itarrioth-Oilead. 

AhaA'gftTf & inoiintainouH n^gion of the 
Sahara, M/Mith of Algeria, with Monte fertile 
valleyH, iiihabitijd by the 'ruaregn. 

Ahasue'rut, in Scripture hiHtory, a king 
of Pcmia, proliably the Maine an XerxcH, the 
htmband of Kutlier, to whom the ScriptureH 
aacrilH; a Hirigular deliverance of the .lewH 
fnitn extiqiation. Aiiahukkch » alfio a 
Hcriptnn) name for (vambyseii, the Hon of 
( >yruii (hizra iv. (1), and for A«tyagei, king 
of the Meden (Dan. ix. 1). 

A'hai. the twelfth king of Judah, auc- 
ceedcHl hin father •lothain, 742 RC. For- 
Making the trtie ndigion lie gave hitriHelf up 
cMiiiipIetely to idolatry, and plundered the 
temple t<Mibtaiti iiroMeiitA for "J'iglath-pileeer, 
king of AfiNyria. 

Ahaii'ah: — 1. Son of Ahab and Jezeliel, 
and eighth king of Inraid, died from a fall 
tlirough a lattice in hin palace at Samaria 
after reigning two years (hjj. M1*0, bDfi), — 
2. Fifth kiiig<tf Judah, and nephew^ of the 
alMive. He reigne<l but one year, and was 
slain (rc. 8H4) by Jehu. 

Ahith'ophel, i>rivY-cHiuncillor to David, 
anti ctinfetlerate and atlviser of Absaltim in 
bis relndlion against his father. When 
lliislmi's atlvice prevailed, Ahithopliel, de- 
spairing <»f success, hung himself. 

Ahmedabad, or Aumadaiiaii (a-mod-a- 
biitl), a town of IiitUa, preshleiioy of Horn- 
bay, ill distric^t of its own name, on the left 
bank of tlie Siiliarmatl, *110 miles north of 
]kiinl>ay. It was ftnnitltMl in 1412 by Ah- 
med 8hah, and was oonverUHi by him Itibi 
a great capital, adorned with splendid otii- 
tioes. It oatiie finally init* the bands of the 
British in 1818. It U still a bantlsonie and 
populous jdace, indosetl by a w^all, with 
many noteworthy buildings; manufactures 
of flue idlk and cotton fabrics, cloths i»f gold 
and silver, pottery, fiaiwr, enamel, iiiotlier- 
of-pearl, Ac, Po|>. 127,821,— Area of dist 
8821sq.m.; pop. 856,824. 

AhmadnaiP ar, a town of I ndia, presidency 
of Bombay, in district of its own name, of 
oommonplaoe apnearanoe, surroundeii by an 
earthen wall; with manufactures of cotton 
and Mlk cloths. Near the city is the fort, 
built of stone and mile niund. Pop. 


32,841; including military, 87,492.— Area 
of dist 6866 sq. m.; pop. 751,228. 

Ahmed Shah, bom 1724, dica 1778, 
founder of the liur&ni dynasty in Afghan- 
istan. iJn the assassination of Nadir he 
proclaimed himself shah, and set about sub- 
duing the firovinces surrounding his realm. 
Among his first acts was the securing of the 
famed Koh-i-noor diamond, which hi^ fallen 
into the hands of his predecessor. He crossed 
the Indus in 1748, and his comiuests in 
northern India culminated in the defeat of 
the Mahrattas at Panipat (6th Jan. 1761). 
Affairs in his own country necessitatecl his 
w ithdrawal from India, but he extended his 
empire vastly in other directions far beyond 
the limits of mfslem Afghanistan. He was 
Hucceeiled by his son 'J'itnur. 

Ahriman (a'ri-mnn; in the Zendifnr/ro- 
nmmt/iM, ‘spirit of evil or annihilation'), 
according to the dualistic doctrine of Zoro- 
aster, the origin or the iiersonification of 
€*vil, sovereign of the Devas or evil spirits, 
lord of darkness and of death, being thus 
opposcnl toDmiuxd {A huranutzda), the spirit 
of good and of light. 

Ah'was, a small Persian town on the 
river Karun, province of Khuzistan, in the 
iiiiiiiediate neighbourhood of which are the 
vast ruins of a city, ascrilied to the time of 
the Parthian empire, extending for 12 miles 
along the river side. 

Ai (a''*)- *S7of/i, 

Aid, a subsidy paid in ancient feudal 
times by vassals to their lords on certain 
occasions, the chief of wdiich were: when 
their lore! w^as taken prisoner and retjuirad 
to lie ransomed, when his eldest son w’as 
to lie made a knight, and when bis eldest 
daughter was to lie married and required a 
dowTy. From the Norman Conquest to the 
fourteenth century the collecting of aids by 
the crown was one of the forms of taxation, 
lieiiig latterly regulated by parliament 

Ai'dan, Saint, Bishop of I^disfame, was 
originally a moi^ of Iona, in which monas- 
tery Oswald I., who became king of North- 
undierland in 635, had been educated. At 
the request of Oswald, Aidan was sent to 
preach Christianity to bis subjects, and es- 
tablished himself in Lindisfame as the first 
of the line of bishops now designated of 
Durham. He died in 651. 

Aide-de-camp (5d-de-kan), a military 
oflii'er who conveys the orders of a general 
to the various di\^ouB of the army on the 
field of ludtle, and at o^r times acts as 
his secretary and general confidential agent 
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Aidin (a-l-den'), or Guzel Hi8sar, a town 
in Asiatic Turkey, about (iO miles Bouth-eaat 
of Suiynia, with which it is ccmuecte<l by 
rail; has tine nios«|Ues and liazaars, is the 
resicietice of a pasha, and has an extensive 
tra<le in cotton, leather, grai>tis, &c. 

I*op. 35,(K»0. 

Aigrette' (French), a term used to denote 
the feathery cro^Ti attached to the seeds of 
vari(»us plants, such as the thistle, dande- 
lion, Ac. icjilled in lM)tany pappua). — It is 
also applied to any head-dress in the fonn of 
a pluiiie, whetiier composed of feathers, flow- 
ers, or preciiMiH stones. 

Aigues Mortes (ag mort; L. Aqua: Mor- 
, 'deail watei's'), a small town of southern 
France, near the months of the Rhone, de- 
partment of Gard; with ancient walls and 
castle: near it are lagtxms, from which great 
tpiantities of salt are made. Pop. 3(^)0. 

Aiguille (figwil; Fr., lit. a needle), a 
name given in the Alps to the needle-like 
]Miiiits or t(»ps of granite, gneiss, <)uartz, 
and other crystalline rocks and mountain 
ijiiisses; als4» applied tt* Hhar|)-|:Hiinted masses 
of ii;e on gh'iciers and elsewdiere. — It is also 
the name given to an inaccessible French 
mountain in Isere, hr»00 feet high. 

Aigun (i-g\)n'), a towm of China, in Man- 
churia, on the Amur, with a good trade. 
P4»p. 1 ft, OHO. 

Ai'kin, doHN, M.I)., an English miscel- 
laiieoiiH writer, Inini 1747, died 1W22. He 
praciisetl lis physician at Chester, Warring- 
ton, and lj<indon; turned his attention to 
literature and published various works of a 
inim'ellaneouM description, some in conjunc- 
tion with his sistt^r Mrs. Barliauld, includ- 
ing the (Mipular Evenings at Home (1792- 
oro, written with the view of popularizing 
sc ientific subjects. His Geuertd Biographi- 
cal liictionary was begim in 1799 and fin- 
ished in 1 815. He was editor of the Monthly 
Magazine from 179d till 18o(>. 

Aikin, Lucy, daughter of the preceding, 
was bom in 1781, and died 1804. In 1810 
she published Poetical Epistles on Women, 
which wras fcjUowed by a numlier of books 
for the young. In 1818 apf reared her Me- 
moirs of the Court of l^ueen Elizalieth, 
a very popular work. She afterw'ards pro- 
du(re<l similar works on the reigns of tJamcis 
I. il822) and Charles 1. (1833), and a IJfe 
of Addison (1843). In 1824 i^e had pub- 
lished the literary remains and biography of 
her father. She carried on an iiiteresting 
oorrespondenee with Dr. Chauning, which 
has b^n published. 
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Aikman, Wiluam, an eminent Scottish 
portrait-painter: bom inForfarshirt} in 1682, 
died in 1731. He studitnl at Edinburgh 
and in Italy, visittnl Turkey, and spent the 
later portion of his life in London, wdiere 
he enjoyed the friendship of most of the 
distinguished men of Queen Anne's 
time. 

Ailan'to, Ailanthuh, a tn^e, gemis.4 i7an- 
tus, nat. ord. Simarubacen\ 'J'he A. tjlati- 
diilosa^ a large and haiidMonie tree, with 
pinnate leaves one or two feet long, is a 
native of C*hiiia, Init has 1 hm>ii introduced 
into Europe and Morth America, where it 
is in favour for its elegant foliage. A 
H|)ecieH of silk-worm, the ailanthus silkworni 
(iSaturnta ctfuthia), feeds on its luav'es, and 
the material produciitl, themgh wanting the 
fineness and gloss of mulberry silk, is pn»- 
duced at less cost, and is more diirabli}. 
I'he w’cHxl is hard, heavy, glc»ssy, and siis- 
ce)>tihle of a fine isdish. 

Ail'red (contracted fonn of Etlielred), a 
religious an<l historical W'riter, suppoHcul to 
have been bom in 1997, but whether in 
Scotland or in Knglaiid is not known, ilied 
1166; ablK>t of Bievaulx, in the north rid- 
ing of Yorkshire. Wrote lives of Edward 
the C^iiif($ssor and St. Margaret, (/lunjii of 
Scotland, Genealogy of the Kings of Eng- 
land, the Battle of the Standard, Ac. 

Ailsa Craig, a rocky islet in the Firth of 
(’lyde, 10 miles from the coast <»f Ayr, ai a 
conical fonn, 1 097 feet high, and alsnit 2 miles 
in circumferencx), precipitous on all sidt^s 
exci^pt the north-east, where alone it is ac- 
cessible, frequented by innumerable Ht;a- 
fowl, including solan -geese, and covered with 
grass. On it is a lighthouse. 

Ailu'rus. See Panda. 

Aimard (a-mar), (Iuhtavk, French nove- 
list ; Ijom 1818, died 1 883. H e lived for ten 
years among the Indians of North America, 
and wn)te a number of stories dealing with 
Indian life, which have been popular in 
English translations. 

Ain (an), a south-eastern frontier dejiart- 
ment of France, mountainous in the east 
(ridges of the dura), 6at or uiKlulating in 
the west, divided into two nearly equal 
parts by the river Ain, a tributary of the 
Khoiie; area, 2239 square miles. C’apital, 
Bourg. Pop. 364,408. 

Ainmiller (in'mil-er), Max Emanuel, a 
German artist who may be regarded as the 
restorer of the art of glass-painting; brim 
1807, died 1870. As iiisfiector of the state 
institute of glass-painting at Munich be 
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rained thin art t4> a def^ree of (lerfection 
hy the new or improved pnK;<iiw?H iiitnMiuced 
by him. hin Kij|M*rviMion thin eHtaV»' 

linhifjeiit (which latterly became hiK own) 
uroduccHl a vant nuinlnir of painted windows 
lor ecclesiastical and other builrlinpi, amofi}( 
the principal beiu)^ a serioH of f<irty win- 
dows, containini^ 100 bist<irical an<l scrip- 
tural pic.'tiireM in Glasgow ('athedral. His 
son Heinri(di, Ixim 1837, has followed in his 
father’s f(M)tMte|is. 

Ainoi (rnoz; that is, men), the native name 
of an uncivilized racr of |M)ople inhabiting; the 
•lai^nese island of Yesso, as also Sa^dialien, 
and the Kurile Islands, and iKslieved to l>e 
the alsiri^nnal inhabitants of •lapan. 'I'hey 
do not average over Ti ftsit in height, but 
are strong and active, 'rin^v have matted 
lieards ft or 0 inches in length, and lilack 
hair which they allow to grow till it falls 
over tlndr shoulders. Their cotnplexi<in is 
dark bmwn, apjirruyihing to black. Tliey 
worship the sun an<l moon, and |)ay n^ver- 
ence to the Is^ar. 'I’hey Mup|K>rt themselves 
by hunting and fishing. 

Ainaworth, I i knky, a Puritan divine and 
scholar; Ismi 1571, died 1(122. Ho passed 
great part of his lift? in Amsterdam, lieing 
from 1(110 pastor of a ‘Hrownist’ church 
there (the Prowuists Insing foreruniiem of 
the Itidepeudeiits). He was a voluiiiiiious 
writer, a controversialist and c«»miuentator, 


Lancashire Witches, Flitch of Bacon, Ac., 
iwme of them likely to live long. 

Ain-Tab (a-in*t.*il/), a town of Northern 
Syria, dO miles north of A1ep|H); with manu- 
factures of cotUms, woollens, leather, Ac., 
and an extensive trade, lliere is here an 
American Protestant mission. Pop. 20,000. 

Air, the gaseous substance of which our 
atmosphere c4)nsiBts, Isdng a mechanical 
mixture of 79*19 jsjr cent by measure of 
nitrt>gon and 20*81 |>er cent of oxygen. I’he 
latter is absolutely essential to animal life, 
w'hile the pur|Kme chiefly served by the 
nitrogen appears to be to dilute the oxygen. 
Oxygen is more soluble in water than nitro- 
gen, and hence the air dissolved in water 
eontains about 10 )>er cent more oxygen 
than atmospheric air. The oxygen there- 
fore; available for those animals whicdi 
breathe by gills is somew'hat less diluUMl 
with nitrogen, l)ut it is very much diluted 
with wati;r. F or the various pro|jerties and 
phenomena connected with air see such 
articles as j 4 t7/un/j)/orc, Atr- 

Baruvictw^ Jie»piratiini, 

Ac. 

Air, in music (in Italian, nrm), a continu- 
ous inelisly, in wdiich s<iine lyric subject or 
passion is expressed. I’he lyric melody of 
a single voice, acc(un|)aiiied by instruments, 
is its pro|^r ft>rm of composition. I'hus vfn 
it in the higher order of musical w^orks; 


^d a tilt in nigh Hebrt^w scholar. 
^Ainsworth, Kohkkt, Umi in Lfnicashire, 
1 (1(Io,<« ^^uirad a iHmt|iotonce fnnu keeping 
ft private ' hJkmiI ill or near liuinloii, and 
died there 111^143. Among other learned 
works he eoinpilol the well-knowui l«atiu 
ftnd English 1 )ictioiifr.V» hrst published in 
1 73(1, wdiicb juuHed thniiijj^ many editions, 
but is now entirely Huiiennxib#- 
11 William Fkanc^. Kiig- 

K'Hilogist, and tra^*‘J 
I , He was sut>,r,»on and geolorfsk^^ 
Jtuiilirates expedition under * 

wid has published Researches in 
Mabyl^ and 

<1842), ^vola iu the Track of the Ten 
IhouMDd GredcB (1844), &c. 

II A*“**J“y*« WiujAM Hakhihon, an Eair- 
I^aorelwt; ^ 1808. di«l IS 82 ! 

*. Manoherter aolidtor and in- 
*!l® pwrfeaaion of Jaw, but dc- 
vot^ hiouelf to literature. He wrote 
Awikwood (1834), .la^ Sheppard (1^30) 
Md about ftwty other novels, indudingtluy 
«»wkua, Tower of LuniW Windw^aatl^ 


as ill cantatas, oratorios, o|)eras, and also 
iiide[iendently iu concertos. --AlR is also the 
name often given to the up|)er or most pro- 
ininent part in a concerted piece, and is 
tlius eipiiviileut to trebU, auprano^ Ac. 

Aj^, or Akbkn. See 
Aira. See liair-yrass. 

Air Beds and Cushions, often used by 
the sick and invalids, are composed of india- 
niblier or of cloth made air-tight by a solu- 
tion of india-rubber, and when rei|uired for 
use filled with air, which thus supplies the 
place of the usual stuffing materi^ They 
tend to prevent bed-sores from continuous 
lying in one position. They are also cheap 
and easily transported, as the bed or cushion, 
^^*hen not in use, can he padeed in small 
^ ^ipass, to be again inflated with air when 
*ed 

^’^^i^ftdder. ^^See Strimming^Ai^dtr. 

Tr]]^lls, cavities in the cellular tissue of 
leaves of plants which con- 
taffi it* juices of the plants being 
separate vessels. They are 
ntafned i^Ai^nuiaerous in aquatic plants. 

«.«!/« id tiSTS 
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toria rcfiia, the gigantic leaves of which 
latter are buoyed up on the surface of the 
water l»y their means. — The 
minute etdls in the liuigs of 
animals luv also called air- 
cells. lliere are also air- 
Citils in the iKnlies of birds. 

'Phey are connected with the 
n^piratory system, and are 
situated in the cavity of 
the thorax and abdomen, 
and sometimes extend into Air;cellilnOulf- 
the Is^ueH. 1 hey are most vuiparti. 
fully developed in birds of 
powerful and rapid Hight, such as the alba- 
tross. 

Aird, Thom. AH, a St^ittish |>oet and mis- 
cellaneous writer, friend of Pnifessor Wil- 
son, l)e (Juincey, and Carlyle, long editor 
of a uew8pa|H*r in Dumfries; b<»m 1802, died 
1870. He wrote the Devil’s Dream on 
Mount Aksl>eck, The Old llachelor, &c. 

Airdrie, a parliamentary burgh of Scot- 
land (Falkirk district), in Lanarkshire, 
11 miles east of (ilasgow, in the centre of 
a rich mining district, with a large cotton- 
mill, foundries and machine-shops, breweries, 
Ac., and cx>]lieries and iron- works in its 
vicinity. Pop. 13,80<h 

Air-engine, an engine in which air heated, 
and so expanded, or compressed air is used 
as the moti\'e {>ower. A great many engines 
of the former kiud havelnsen invented, some 
of which have been found to work pretty 
well where no great power is recfuireci. 
Iliey may be said to be essentially similar 
in constnictiofi to the steam-engine, though 
of ixiurse the expansibility of air by heat is 
small compared with the expansion that 
takes place when water is converted into 
steam. Engines working by compressed 
air have been found very useful in mining, 
tunnelling, Ac., and the compressed air may 
be conveyed to its destination by means of 
pipes. In such cases the waste air serves 
fi>r ventilation and for reducing the oppres- 
sive beat. 

Aire-sur-rAdonr (ar-sur-la-dbr), a small 
but ancient town of France^ depaitment of 
Landes, the see of a bishop. Pop. 3000. 

^ Aire-snr-larLys (dr-sur-la-te), an old for- 
tified town of France, department of Pas 
de Calais, 10 miles south-east of St. Dmer. 
Pop. 5000. 

ibr-gnn, an instrument for the projection 
of bullets by means of condensed air, gen<»- 
rally either in the form of an ordinary gun, 
or of a pretty sUmt walking-stick, and about 
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the same length. A quantity of air l)eing 
compressed into the air-chamber by means 
of a (Hmdensing syringe, the bullet is put in 
its phu^e ill front of this chain! n^r, and is 
pntpelled by the expansive fiinn^ of a CH.*rtaiu 
(juantity of the compressed air, which is 
liberated on pressing the trigger. 

Airolo (a-i-rr/lo), a small town of Switzer- 
land, cantcui I'icino, at the southern end of 
the St. Gothiird 'runnel, and the first place 
on this route at which Italian is spoken. 
Pop. 3678. 

Air-plants, or Epiphytkh, are plants that 
grow upon other plants or trees, apjuireiitly 
without receiving atiy nutriment otherwise 
than from the air. The name is restricUtd 
to Howeriiig plants (mosses or lichens being 
excluded) and is suitably applied to iiiaiiy 
sjKJcies of orcjhiils. The (Hinditions iiecesMary 
to the growth of such plants art* ext^essivt^ 
heat anti moisture, niid heiit^e their chit^f 
localities are the tlamp and shatly tropical 
forests of Africa, Asia, and America. 'J'hey 
are particularly abundant in .lava and tropi- 
cal Amenca. 

Air-pump, an api^aratus 1>y means tif 
which air or other gas may lie remt»ve<l frtun 
an inclosed sjmcii; or for ctuiipressing air 
within an inclosed sjwice. An ordinary 
suctitm-pump for water is on the same prin- 
ciple as the air-pump; indeed, before wattT 
reaches the top of the ]>i()e the air has !)een 
pum|>ed out by the sainu imu'hinery which 
pumps the water. An ordinary suctitm- 
pump consists essentially tif a trylintler or 
barrel, having a valve opening from the 
pipe thrtmgh which water is to rise and a 
valve o|ieniug intt> the outlet pipe, anti a 
piston fitted to wt)rk in the cyliutler (the 
outlet valve may be in the fiisttm). (See 
PumpJ) 'I'he arrangement of parts in an 
air-pump is quite similar. 'I'he barrel of an 
air-pump fills with the air which expands 
twin the rtcrjrer (that is, the vessel frt»in 
which the air is !>eing pumped), and coiise- 
quenfly the quantity of air expelled at each 
stroke is less as the exhaustion proceeds, the 
air getting more and more rarefied. Sup- 
pose that the receiver (so called liecause it 
receivet objects to be ex|)erimented on) is 
exactly as large as the barrel; by the first 
stroke there is just half the air removed, by 
the second there is one-fourth, by the third 
there is an eighth, and so on. Su[»fiose the 
barrel is of the receiver as to volume. Dn 
raising the piston the air which filled the 
receiver now fiUs lK)th barrel and receiver, 
so that 4 is removed at the first stroke, \ uH 
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the remainin;; } in removf^] at the Hocrind 
Htroke - that ib, and \ <»f at the third 
Htroke, and m on. Fig. 1 rf?|ireH<intH the eHwm- 
tial |>artH of a gfKMl air-pniri|i in Hecrtiori. k ia 
the re(K?i ver, y in a niennirial proHminv gauge, 
which indicatcH the extent of <;xhauBtion: 



K in a coerk hy iiieatiH of which air tnav 
r(«a<1]iiitt<'d to the rec^eiver or liy nit>aiiH of 
whi(^ii Uhj receiver niay Hliiit off from the 
])Uiii|» harn^l. h' ih the inlet valve of the 
harnd; and, inasnmeh aw the teiiHlon of the 
air ill the recteiver aft(*r Home ntn^ken would 
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not be Biifiicient t(» lift a valve, thin valve U 
o|ieiied by uieaiia of tho nni which [lasHeH 
up thnmffh the pUton. llie outlet valve k 
is kept down by a light Bpiral npriug; it 
opeua when, on tlie dimiiUHhiiig in 

the liarrel l\v tho dt^noent of the pinUm, the 
containoil air haa a milhcient pn*4wurt>. Fig. i* 
ahow8a8iuiilarpuuipin|H*ni|iiH*tive^adiiuble- 
barrelled piunp); V in the plate on which tlu^ 


receiver in fdaced, H the pressure-gauge, R 
thi^ readniiBHion crK;k. 'J’hc presnurogauge 
in merely a Hijihon harometer inclosctd in a 
lM;lhHha)iiMl vcHmi] of LdaSH commuiiicatiiig 
with the receiver, 'riiin barometer conMistH 
of a Ijciit tube c/mtaining mercury, one end 
being closed, the other o|)eu. Ah the air is 
ex haunted the Htnaller is the diiference be- 
twtien the height of the mercury in the two 
hranches of the tube, and a complete vacuum 
would Ikj indicated if the mercury 8t<MMl at 
the HJime levtd in lx»th. Air-pumps for 
coiiipresHiiig air are coiiHtrucU'd on tlu* Hanie 
]»riiiciple hut act the reverne way. Many 
iiitt^reHting (^xperinuiiitH may he made with 
theair-fmnip. If an animal is placid heneath 
the receiver, and the air exhausted, it dies 
almost immediattrly; a lighted candle under 
the ex hauHtcMl ivceiv er immediately goes out. 
Air iH thus Hhown to he iieccHHary to aiiinial 
life* atirl t<i coiiihustion. A Udl, Hitspt.'nded 
front a silken thread beneath the exhausttal 
reetdver, on being struck cannot Ikj htfanl. 
If the Ih‘11 Ixi in one receiver fn»ni which 
th«* air is not t;xhauHted, hut which is within 
an exhauMtid receiver, it still cannot Iks 
heard. Air is therefore iiectiHsary to the 
prodm^tion and to the transmission of sound. 
A shrivelled apple plac:ed lieiieath an ex- 
hausted receiver heeomes as ]»lump oh if 
fpiite fresh, lieing thus shtta'ii to L>e full of 
elastic air. The air-pump wiis iuvenUd hy 
Otto von (fuerieke, hurgeiiiaster of Magde- 
burg, al>out the year 

Airy, Siu IIkukuk llinnKi.i., a distin- 
guished Kiiglish astronomer, Wiis horn at 
Alnwick, June *^7, iMd, and educiiletl at 
Hertifonl, I’olchester, and Trinity C'ollege, 
rambridge. w here he W'us senior wrangler 
in 1^23. At t 'am bridge he was iAicasiau 
professor of niatheiuatii^s, and 8ul)sequeiitly 
I 'Iimiian professor of astronomy and oxj>eri- 
nieiital philoso[»hy, in the latter capacity 
having charge of the oliservat4»ry. In 1S36 
he was apiMiiuteii asti-ononier-ri^yal, and as 
such his sufieriutendeuce of the olwervatory 
at llreenwich was able and successful. Ho 
rt^sigiioil this post with a |>eii8i(»ti in 18S1. 
lie has w^ritten largely and made numerous 
valuable investigations on subjects connected 
with astronomy, physics, and mathematics; 
and has received many honours from aca- 
demic and leameil b<Klies. Among se^iarate 
Works puhlishetl hy him may lie mentioned 
Piipular Astronomy, On Sound and Atmo- 
Mpht^ric N’^ihrations, A 'rreatise on Magnet- 
ism, On the I J adulatory Thiniry of OpUd^ 
Oil liravitatiom 
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Aisle (il ; fnun L. nhu a wing), in arehi- 
c»nc of the lateral ili visions i>f a 
i-hnreh in the ilirection of its length, sepa- 
r!\te»l from the iHjntral portion or nave by 
piers or pillars. 'I'hert^ may be one aisle 
or more on each side of the nave. The 
(‘atliedrals at Antwerp and I’aris have seven 
aisles in all. 'Fhe nave is sometimes called 
the central aisle. See f 'ttthniral. 

Aisne (an), a north -tMistern fnmtier de- 
jiartment of Franco; area, *2S:»S sq. miles. 
It is an undulating, well-cultivated, and 
\\«.'ll-woo<h*d regi<»n, chiefly waU^red by the 
( >ise in the north, its tributary the Aisne in 
the centre, and the Marne in the south. It 
contains the imjiortant towns of St. (Quen- 
tin. I iaon (the capital I, Soissons, and Ch/lttfan 
I'hierry. Fop. ,^r»r>,9‘2r». 

AiVa'li, f»r Kidonia, a seaport of Asiatic 
'rurkey, on the (iiilf of Ailrainytl, dO miles 
nortli by west of Smyrna, carrying on an 
extensive c<»mmerce in <ili ve-oil, soap, cotton, 
iVc. ]*op. 

Aix (aks), a town of S<iuthern France, 
department liouches-du-lthoiie, on the river 
Arc, the seat of an archbishop. Ji is well 
built, invt an old cathedral and other inter- 
esting buildings, liigh-chiss educational 
institutions, lilmiry (over 100,00(1 vols.), 
museuni, Ac, ; manufactures of cotton, 
woollfiis, oil, soap, hats, flour, Ac.; warm 
spriuL’s, now less visited than fonnerly. 
Aix wjis f<»unded in l*2Ii n.c. by the 1 Ionian 
eonsul Cjiius Sextius Calvinus, and from its 
mineral sjirings was called .Ly/or Srxthr 
(Sextiiui Watcrsh Jietween this town and 
Arles Marius gained his great vicUiry <»ver 
thtf IVutons, 10*2 ii.c. In the mifldle ages 
the counts of J’rovence held their court 
here, to w hich the trouba<loun4 used to re- 
HOlt. Pop. 

Air, or Aix-i.e.s-]J.\ins (jiks-hi-han), a 
finely situated village of France, dejiartmeiit 
of Savoie, 8 miles north of (.'haiiibery, on 
the side of a fertile valley, with inuch-fre- 
quented hot springs known ti) the Fonjans 
by the naiiur of Affuo frrntuuut, ami with 
ruins of a Ibmiaii triumphal arch, liud of a 
temple of Diana. Pop. 2(»3r>. 

Aiz-la-Chapelle (aks-la sh;i-]Md ; Ger. 
Attc/un), a city of Fhenish Prussia, 8S miles 
w est hvs<mth of ( ’ologne, pleasantly situated 
in a fine vale watere<l by the Wurm, for- 
merly Kurrouiideil by ramparts, now coii- 
ve^U^^l into pleasant pronienmlt^ It is 
Well built, aud though an ancient town 
has now «juite a modern afipearauce. The 
most important building is the cathedral, 
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the oldest portion of which, often calltsl the 
nave, was orciaed in the time of Pharles 
the Great ( Pharhinagne) as the paltuna 
chapel alnnit 79t>. It is in the Py /an tine 
style, and consists of an octagon, suri’ounded 
l>y a sixteen -sided galUTv and surmounted 
by a (uipola, in the middle being the tomb 
of ( 'harlemagno. The adjoining (Jothic 
choir, begun in ]3r»8 and finishe<l in 1418, 
forms tht> t»ther chief division of the cathe- 
dral ; it is h»ftv and of great eli*gaiice, 
and has fine painted windows. Aix la- 
Pha]Kdlt;, with the adjoining Hurtscheid, 
W'hich may he considered a suburh, is a 
phu;e of great commerce anil manufactur- 
ing industry, the chief productions Is'ing 
woollen yarns and cloths, tiecdlcH, inachinerv, 
cards (for the w^Hdlen manufacture), rail- 
way and other carriagt^s, cigars, chiunicals, 
silk g<M)ds, hosiery, glass, sojip, Ac. A inui- 
siderable ]H»rtion of its im]H»rtaiice and 
prosperity arises from the influx of visitors 
to its springs and l>aths, there lN.*ing iiiiiim- 
tier of warm siiljdiur springs hero, and 
sevend chalyl>eate springs, with ample 
accoinmiMlation for strangers. Aix-la- 
(Uia|Mdle was known to the Foinaus as 
AffUttfyranum, It was the favourite resi- 
dence of diaries the Great, who made it 
the capital of all his dominions north c»f the 
Al|>s, and who died here in 814. During 
the middle ages it w'as a fi’ee imperial city 
and very flourishing. Thirty-seven German 
eiiifierors and eleven empresses have biMJii 
crowuied in it, and the imperial insignia 
were fireserved here till 1795, whtm they 
wore carried to Vienna. Pop. 90,7*25, - 
< of A ix-fnA hoftvth^ a congress liehl 

in 1H18, hy which the army of the allies in 
Prame was withdrawn after J’Vance hati 
paid tlie contribution imjsised at the peace 
of 1815, aud indejHUidence restored to 
France. — A irvoitj of ]ieru:e croncluded at 
this city, May 2, 1668, as a result of the 
'Priple Alliance, ]iut an end to the war 
carried on against Kpaiii by Louis XIV. in 
1667, after the death of his father-in-law, 
Philip IV., ill Hup[sjrt of his claims to a 
great part of the S|»anish Netherlands, 
which he urged in the uaiiie of his ^|ueeii, 
the infanta Maria I'lieresa. liy this France 
obtained Lille, C^iarleroi, Douai, 'i'ouniai, 
Oudenanle, &c. 'Fhe nreond j/corr of Aix- 
la-( Ibapelle, Octolier 18, 1748, teriuinatcd 
the Austrian war of Nnccessioii. 

Ajaccio (a-yi’icbV>), the capital of Gorsica, 
on the south-west ciiast of the island, on a 
tongue of land projecting into the Gulf ef 
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Ajaccio, the Viirthplace of Napoleon and the 
H 4 ^at of a hinhop, with coral and Hardiiie finh- 
eric;H, and a c< niHiclcnihle triMlc. 1 *o| ». 1 ^,35 1 . 

Ajan'ta, a villa^^e an<l ravine of India, in 
the NixaiiiH noniinionH, 24 tnileM north of 
AMHaye. 'Fhe ravine, 4 iiiileH N.W. of the 
villai^e, \h cndehraUtd for itH cave tenijileM, 
twciitV’iune in iiniiiher, excavated out of a 
wall of alinoMt j>erpendiciilar rock alKjut 
fe<;t hi^dj. 7Iiey are all richly onjaracnted 


with sculpture, and covered with highly- 
firiiKhed paintinpt. 

A'jax (Or. d/Vwr), the name of two 
(Irecian chiefs who fought against Troy, the 
one Ix-diig son of Olleus, the other son of 
'felamon. The latter was from Salamis, 
and sailed with twelve shii^ to Troy, where 
he is represented by Homer as the Ixildest 
and haiKlsomest of the( Ireeks, after Achilles. 
Un the death of Achilles, when his arms. 
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which Ajax claimed, were awarded to Ulys- 
scH, he iHfcamc instuie and k i llml h i mself. This 
is the subject of Sn|i)i<n!WH tragiuly Ajax. 

Ajmeor', A.i mi it, t»r Aimkh, a British coin- 
inissioiiership in Indiii. Ihijputiuia, divided 
into the two ilistricts of Ajiueer and Mair- 
w*ara; area, 2711 w|. niiloH, 'riic surfw is 
hilly in the north anti west, where there Is a 
branch of the Aravali range, but level in 
the soutli anti oast Th<^ soil is partly 
fertile, but there ticcur large barren santly 
plains. Top. 460,722,- Ajmkkr, the caj>i- 
tal, an andent city, a favoiiriU* residence 
of the Mogul emfwn>rs, is 270 miles s.w. t>f 
Delhi, at the foot of Taragarh Hill 
feet), on which is a tort It is sumniutled 
by a wall, and iKMsessos a pivernmeut od- 
lege, as alst) Mayo Collttge ft>r Rajjxsit 
noUes, a Scottish mission, a nmeupie that 
fonns one of the finest s^teidmens of early 
Mohammedan arohitei'ture extant and an 
old ^Milaoe of Akhar, now the treasury ; trade 
in cotton, sugaTi salt, &a Pop. 34,763. 


Ajowan' (Pff/rhoth A/o^mn), an uinlielli> 
fertms plant cultivated in India, Persia, and 
i'-g.vpt, the seeds of xvhich are used in 
ccMikerv and in me<licine, having canniuative 
pr<»^K*rtie8. 

Aju'ga, a genus of plants. See Bufflv, 

Aj'utage, a short tul>e of a tapering shape 
fitting into tlie side of a reserv«>ir to regulate 
the tlischarge of the water. Also, the nozzle 
of a tulx* for regulating the discharge of 
watiT to form a jet d'eau. 

Akabah', Gulf op, an arm of the Red 
Sea, on the east side of the Peninsula of 
Sinai, which separates it from the Gulf of 
Suez; nearly 100 miles long. 71ie village 
of Akaluih, at the northern extremity of 
the gulf, is Bup4¥)sed to be the ArfVwi-»/rf>f*r 
of the Old Testament 

Akaroid Benin, a resin obtidned from 
some of the grass-trees of Australia, used 
in varnishes. 

Ak'bar (that is, ‘very groat’), a Mogul 
emjkeror, the greatest * Asiatic prince of 
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modem times. He was bom at Amerkote, 
in Hind, in 1542, succeeded his father, 
Hnmaynn, at the age of thirteen, and gov- 
erned first under the guardianship of his 
minister, Beyram, but took the chief power 
int<» his own hands in 1560. He fought 
with distinguished valour against his foreign 
ff>es and rebellious subjects, conquering all 
his enemies, and extending the limits of the 
empire further than they had ever Inseii 
Ijefore, although on his acoessitm they em- 
braced only a small part of the former 
^fogld Empire. His government was re- 
markable for its mildness and tolerance to- 
wards all sects; he was indefatigable in his 
attention to the internal administration of 
his empire, and instituted inquiries into the 
piipulation, character, and pixMluctioiis of 
each pmvince. 'Jlie result of his statisticiil 
lalsiurs, as well as a history of his reign, 
were collected by his minister, Abul EozI, 
ill a work called Akbar-Xameh (Hook of 
Aklmr), the third part of which, entitled 
Ayini-Akbari (Institutcis of Akbar), w^as 
published in an English tnuislatioii at (.Cal- 
cutta (1783 86, three vols.), and reprintiul 
ill liondoii. He died in 1^)05. His mauso- 
leum at Secundra, near Agrii, is a tine ex- 
ample of Mohamme<laa architecture. 

Akee' (HUijhia mpida\ a tree of the 
nal order Hapindac^eic, much esteemed for 
its fruit The leaves are somewhat similar 
U> those of the ash; the dowers are small 
and w'hite, and produced in branched spikes. 
1'lie fruit is lobed and ribbed, of a dull 
orange colour, and contains several large 
black seeds, emliedded in a succulent and 
slightly bitter arillus of a pale straw colour, 
which is eaten when cooked. The akee is a 
native of Guinea, from whence it was carried 
t<i the West Indies by Captain Bligh in 1 793. 

A Kempis, Thom ah. See Thomm d 

Kcftipu, 

Aken (alcen), a Prussian town, province 
of Saxony, on the left bank of the Elbe, 
with manufactures of tobacco, cloth, beet- 
root sugar, leather, Ac. Pop. 5284. 

A'kraside, !Mark, a poet and physidan, 
bom in 1721, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne; died 
in Ixmdon in 1770. lie was the son of a 
butcher, and was sent to the University of 
Edinburgh to qualify himself for the Pres- 
byterian ministiy, Idit chose the study of 
medicine instead. After three years’ resi- 
dence at Edinburgh he went to I.<eyden, and 
in 1744 became Doctor of Physic. In the 
name year be published the Pleasures ctf 
Imagination, which he is said to have 
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written in Edinburgh. Having* settled in 
London, he became a fellow of the Royal 
Society and was admitted into the (^ollege 
of Physidans. In 1759 he was ap|)oiuted 
first assistant and afterwards head physi- 
cian to St. Thomas’s Hospital, l^atterly he 
wrote little |H>etry, but publishetl several 
medical essays ami olwervations. 'I’lie phvee 
of Akenside as a poet is not very high, 
tliongh his somewhat cumbrous and cloudy 
IMeosurtm of Imagination was once con* 
Hidei*ed one of the most pleasing didactic 
]H>ems in our language. 

Akermann', a seaport of Southern lliissia, 
in Bessarabia, near the month of the Dnies- 
ter, with a good jsirt. The vicinity pro- 
duces (piantities of salt and also line gravies, 
fnnii which excttlleni wine is made. 
treaty was signed here, Oct. 6, 182(5, l>e- 
tween llussia and the Poiiit^ by which 
^(o]davh^ Walachia, and Servia were rtv 
leased from all but nominal dependence on 
'Piirkey. Po|». 29,609. 

Akhalxik, Ai'IIaujk (a-Aartsik), a town 
of Russia in Asia, in the 'rraiis-l ‘aiieiisian 
goveriuiieiit of Titlis, 97 miles west of ’I’itiis, 
with a citadel. It was taken by the Hus* 
sians in 1828. Pop. 15,977. 

Ak-Hiasar (* White (*ast1e*), a town in 
Asiatic Turkey, 4(5 miles n.k. of Smyrna, 
occupying the site of the ancient I'hyatira, 
relics of which city are here abundant. 
Here the Ktrifieror Valeiis defeated the 
usurper IVoeopius in 36(5, and Murad de- 
feated the l^rince of Aidin in 1425. P<ip, 
l0,000. 

Akht3rrka (aA^-tir^ka), a cathedral tf>wn of 
southern Kussia, gov. Kharkov, with a gcMsl 
trade and some manufactures. Pop. 23,892. 

Al^ermann (ak-yer-mau'). Same as 
A kertmnn, 

Akkaa, a 
dwarfish race 
of Central Af- 
rica, dwelling 
in scattered 
settlements to 
the north-west 
of Ijoke Alliert 
Nyanza, alsiut 
lat. 3'^ N., Ion. 

29** E, llieir 
height aver- 
ages about 
feet; they are Akk»— African Tribe, 

of a brownish 

or coffee colour; bead large, jaws projecting 
(or prognathous), ears l^ge, hands small. 
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I'bcy are timid ami MUMpicioun, and live al- 
HHiHt entirely l»y the chaMe, bein^ exceed- 
ingly Mkilfnl with the Vk»w and arn)w. 

AJcmollinsk', a Bumiiun jirovince in ( -en* 
tral AHin, largidy conHiHtiiig <»f HtepjieH and 
waKt<?H; the rivem are the jMhim and Sari- 
Hii; and it eontuiiiH the larger part of iiake 
BaikiiHh. Ar<.*a of 210,000 wj. ni. I*oj». 
4(5H,:M7. Akmoij.inhk, the capital, ia a 
pla<x* of HoiiM* itnportafice for ita caravan 
triule. Pop. .‘HUO. 

Ako'la, a town of India, in Ht;rar, the 
reHidence of the coiniiiiHHioner of Jh^rar, on 
the river Morna, ITiO inilitH w. hy h. <»f 
Nagpur; with walla and a fort, and Home 
trwle in cotton. J'op. 1(»,00H. 

Ak'ron, a town of the Tnited Staten, in 
Ohio, 100 inileM n.k. <»f OolunihuK, on an 
elevat(*<l Mite. Being furniHhed with ample 
water-|MAver hy the little Cuyahoga it 
poHMeHNttM large flour-inillM, w<Millen fa(‘t(»rieM, 
iiiaiiuhietureH of iron gcwidH, Ac. In the 
vicinity exteiiMive ImuIh of mineral paint 
an* Worked, |*op. iri,r»12. 

Aksu' (‘white Wilier'), a town «»f KaHtern 
or ( ’hiiieae TurkcMian, 000 iiiileH from Kiwh- 
gar, in the valley of the Aknu. It in an im- 
|H)rtant centre of trade lK‘twMM*n KuHHta, 
China, and 'I’artary, and Inw manufactureH 
of (M)tton (doth, heather, and metal go<Mla 
Formerly the rcKideiu'e of th<* kiiign of 
KaHhgor iuid Yarkand. INtp. 0(),(K)0. 

Akyab, n Hcaport of LowM*r Burmah, 
cn|)ital of tin* proviin'c «»f Arracaii, at th(< 
mouth of the river Kuladan or Akyab, (»f 
recTent upgn»wth, w’ell built, j»oHH«-HHing a 
g(KHl hfirbour, and carrying on an im|Kirtant 
trade, itachhd f>x|H»rtH Indiig ricHMiud |H*tro- 
leum. Top. 

Alabama (al*a<ba'mal, one of iht* United 
StatcH, iNMinded by 'rcniicMmH', (ieorgia, 
Fh»rida,tho Cxulf of Mcxit^, and MitwidMippi; 
art^a r)2,*J50 Kpiaiv iiiilcH. 'I'he miutherii |»art, 
bordering on the (lulf of Mexico and Flo- 
rida, ia low and level, and wtMMlcd largely 
with pine, heiiiv kmovn an the ‘pine-woods 
n'gioii;’ tlie middle in hilly, with Home tracts 
of level sand or prairicM; the north is bntken 
and niountaiuoua 'i'he state is inU^rst^^i 
by the rivem Alal)altu^ Tombigliee, Mt»bMe^ 
i'lMma, Tallapooa% Teuii(^H\ Ac., sotue M 
them navigable for sevend hundred miles.. 
The soil b vaiioaa» Indiig in some plac^^^s. 
particularly in the south, icuidy luid liamui, 
init in iiKHit parts is fertile, eA|HHdally in the 
river valleys and in Uie ivutre, when* then* 
b a very fertile tract known as the *<Hntou 
belt* The climate in general is w*arm, mid 


in the low-lying lands skirting the rivers b 
rather unhealthy. In the more elevated 
parts it is healthy and agreeable, the winters 
lieing mild and the summers teiij|>ered by 
lireezes from the <iulf of Mexicx). The 
staple production is ixitton, esjxfcially in the 
middle and south, where rice and sugar are 
also g^rown; in the north the cereals (aliove 
all maize) are the principal crofm. Alabama 
|)OHS(tsHeH extensive Ijeds of iron ore and 
(toal, wdtli marble, granite, and other min- 
erals; and coal and iron mining, and the 
smelting and working of iron, re(H.*ive con- 
siderable attention. *J*he maiiufacture of 
C/ottoii giKxls is extensively carried on. I'he 
foreign tnule is concentrated in Mobile, 
w'lieiiee eotbai is the principHl ex|Mirt. 'i'lie 
state sends eight re|ireHeiitatives to (mn- 
gress. Its ]>rincipal t(*w'iiH are Montgomery, 
the scat of government, and M(»l>ile, the 
chief )M»rt. 'J'here is a static university at 
I'uMcaliMWfv, a university connected with the 
Mt^thiNlist Kpiseopal IkmIv, several state 
normal collegt s, iM^sidt^s professional seluMilH, 
Ae., in the princij>al towns. Alabama lie- 
came a stab! in It W'as one of the 

Hlav(‘ states. Bop. in 18sn, 1 

Alabama, a river of tlu! I Jiited States, in 
thv. state of Alabama, formed by tiie junction 
<»f the Coosa and tin* Talla|NM>sa. After 
a (M»urs(M)f miles it joins the Tombigl»ee 
and assumes the name of the Mobile. 

Alabama, I'hk, a ship built at I'urkenhead 
t4» iM't as a privatetT in the service of the 
ConfedtTute States of North Ainerii^a during 
the civil war la*gun in 18tjl. She was a 
w<khI<!|| Hcrew^ steamer with two engines of 
horse-power each, lo-lp u>ns bunlen, 
and carried eight M‘Jl-p<»iinder8. lief on* she 
ww laiincht*d her destination was made 
known to tin* British g*»veniineiit, but ow ing 
to some legal formalities the orders given 
for hi!r detention did not reach IdverjMKd 
till the day afbrr she had left that |>ort 
(2Pth duly, I8t>*2). She received her arma- 
ment and stores at the Azores, and entered 
oil her destructive carets, capturing and 
burning men'haiit vt^ssels, till she was sunk 
in a fight with the Federal w*ar steamer 
AVrir.t<fn/f , off Cherbourg, 19th dune, 18G4. 
As early as the wdnter of 18(»2 the United 
States govenimeut declared that they held 
theiiiscdvi« entitled at a suitable periixl to 
deiiuuid full com|s?nsation fnmi Britain for 
the damages inflicted on American pn>perty 
by tile AliilMMa and several other cruisers 
that had been built, supplied, or recruited 
in British ports or W’aters. After a long 
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Meries of negotiations it was agree<l to sub- 
mit the tinal settlement of the (luestioii to 
a court of arbitration, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Britain, and the 1) nited States, 
and of three other members, A]>pointed by 
the King of Italy, the I^resident of Switzer- 
land, and the EinjHjror of Brazil. This court 
met at (Jeneva, 17th December, 1871, and 
a claim for indirect damages to American 
commerce having been abandoned by the 
r nited States government, the decree was 
given in Septeml>er, 187*J, that Britain was 
liable to the I ’nited States in damages to 
the amount of ir»,ri0d,n(*0 dollars (alsnit 
£.*>,221^200). After all awanls were ma<le 
to j»rivate claimants about 8,000,000 dollars 
still remain iinclaimecL 

Alabas'ter, a name applied to a granular 
variety of gyjisum or hydrated sulphate of 
lime. It w'as much used by the ancitints 
for the manufacture of ointment and per- 
fume lx>xes, vases, and the like. It htis a 
tine granular texture, is usually of a pure 
white colour, and is so soft that it can lie 
scratcheil wdth the nail. It is biurnl in 
many parts <}f Kuro[)e: in groat abundance 
ami of iHJculiarly excellent <|uaUty in 'I'uh- 
cany. From the finer an(^ inonj comp^ict 
kinds vases, cl(»ck-RtandB, Ktatuettes,aud other 
oniamental articles are nimlc, and from infe- 
rior kinds th(* ctunent known as plaster of 
I’aris. A variety of carbf»nate of lime, 
chsiely resembling alabaster in a])]»earance, 
Ls used for simihir purposes under the name 
of Oriental alabaster. It is usually stalag- 
uiitic or stalactitic in origin and is often of 
a yellowish colour. It may be distinguished 
fn>iii true alabastt^T by being too hard to l>e 
scratched w'ith the nail. 

Alac'taga {Atactrutn jarfiluH), a rf»df?nt 
niammal, closely allied to the jeriioa, but 
somewhat larger in size, wdth a still longer 
tail Its range extends fn»ui the (’riiiiea 
and the step|>es of the D<ui across (’eiitral 
Asia to the Chinese fnuitier. 

Alago'as, a maritiine ]>rovince of lirazil; 
area, ll,G40g(|. miles; fsip. abnit 4(»0,0O(|. - 
Alaooa.m, the former capital of the province, 
is sitiiate<l on the south side of an arm of 
the sea, alxmt 20 miles distant from Maceio, 
to which the seat of government was trans- 
ferred in 1830. Pop. aliout 4000. 

Alaifl (ada), a town of Srmthem France, 
department of Ciard, 87 miles n.w'. of Mar- 
seilles, with coal, iron, and leml mines, 
which are actively work<^l, ami chalybeate 
siirings, w'hich have many visiUirs during 
the autumn mouths. Po[)l 
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Alajuela (a-la-/iu-aia), a town of Cen- 
tral Ainericiv, capital of the state of Costa 
Kica. Pop. 12,0(»0. 

Ala-Kul, a lake in Russian (\mtral Asia, 
near the ls)rder8 of Moiigtiia, in lat. N. 
Ion. 81" 4(J' K.; area, (UJO sq. m. 

Alamanni. See Alcmanni. 

Alaman'ni, LiTi(ii,aii 1talian|>oet,of noble 
family, 1 m )rn at FI< u'cnci? in 1 4 1 »!». Si tspectci 1 
of conspiring against the life of t'ardinal 
Giulio Alcdici, whoth(.‘n governetl Idorcnce 
in the name of Po|»c Leo X., he fled to 
Venice, and when the cardinal ascended 
the papal chair under the name of ( ienieiit 
Vll. he t(M>k refuge in France, where he 
heiHuii^rth lived, lH)ing eiiijdoyed by l«'rancis 
1. and Henry 11. in several inqKU’tant iieg(»- 
tiations. lie died in ir>r»0. His princij»a] 
Works are a didactic poem. La Coliivaziontq 
a comedy entitled Flora; two ej»ics, (<iroiio 
il (‘ortese and J/A varcliide, and a collec- 
tion of ech»gucM, satints, psalms, Ac., {lartly 
in blank verse, the invention of wideh is 
contesU'd with him by Trissiiio, a coiittuii- 
porary. 

Al amo, a fort in Ik^xar county, I’tsxaM, 
I'.S., celtjbrated for the resistance its oceii- 
pants (140 3 exaiiH) made tiMi Mexican for<;e 
of 4000 from 23il February to Otii March, 
1830. At tlie lattiir date only six I'l^xans 
remained alive, and on their surrendering 
they were slaughtered by the Mcxic^ans. 

^'amOB, a towui of Mttxico, state of 
Sonora, well built, the capital of a mining 
diatriet }*op. 12,0oo. 

Aland (oland) Islands, a nuinerouH group 
of islands aii<l islets, alMUit eighty of whicli 
are inhabited, l>eloijging to Russia, situated 
in the Jialtic Sea, near the tnoutli of the Gulf 
of Finland; Hnnv,4G8HC)uaremih;H. 'j'heprin- 
ci|»;il island, Aland, distant alsuit 30 miles 
from the Kw^edish coast, is 18 miles li»ng and 
alMiut 1 4 brf>a<l. It has a liarlsnir ca)>ab1e of 
containing the whole 1 tiissian fleet. The for- 
tress of iiomarsund, here sitnati^d, was de- 
stroyed by on Anglo- French force in August, 

1 854. The inhabitants, wdio are of Swedish 
extraction, emphiy tliemselves nawtly in 
fishing. 3'he islands were ceded by Sweden 
to Russia in 1809. Pop. 18,000. 

Ala'ni, or Alanh, one of the warlike 
tribes which migrated fnnn Asia west- 
ward at the time of the dediiic of the 
Homan empire. 'Ibey are first with in 
the region of the ( Caucasus, where Vowpey 
f(»ught with them. From this centre they 
si>rea<l over the south of iiifKleni Russia to 
tne confines of the Roman empire. About 
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the tiiid<1Ie of the fifth cjentury they joined 
the Vaiicialii, among whom they become hmt 
to hintory. 

Alarcon' T Mendo'si^ Don .Than Knz 

1% one of the nemt diMtingniHhed dramatic 

{ MftitM of Spain, Inirn in Mexico alMiut the 
Nfginning of tlie Hevent<;eutii century. He 
came to EiirojHf alN»tit and in 1028 

he piihliiihed a vfihinie €^ont«iining eight 
comedicH, and in 1084 another containing 
twelve. Due of them, called La V^!nh&il 
SoH)HtehoMa (1’he I'nith SuH|H*cU*d), fur- 
iiiMhed ( *omeiIle with the groundwork and 
greater part of the HubnUuKU) <if hin Men- 
U’lir. liin Tejjidor de St»govia (\V(!aver of 
Segovia) and Lim I'artHhiMi )yeii ( WallH have 
l*iarH) arif Htill |H*rfonned on the Spanmli 
Htage. He died in 1<i8i). 

Al'aricl., King of tht* ViHigothe, waHlMirn 
alnuit the middle of the r fourth (ajiitury, and 
irt tirnt ]iierition«Ml in iiintory in A.n. 8P4,wheii 
'riu^fKloHiuH the (in*at gave him the com- 
mand of hin (h>tlii(‘ auxiliiiricH. 'Die diHHen- 
nioiiH between AreiuliuH and lloiioniiH, the 
HoiiHof The<KloHiuH. iiiHjiinMl Alarie with the 
intention of atl^wking the Ivoman empire. 
In IfiMi h(' ravaged (ireec'e, from whicdi he 
waH driviui by th<f Koman general Stilicho, 
but iiiaiie a uiaHterly n^treat to Jllyria, of 
which ArciuliuK, frighUjiied at hiH HUcceHMCH, 
appointed him governor. In 4(8) he iiiva<led 
Italy, blit WHH <lefeate<l by Stilicho at IVd- 
lentia (108), and in<]uce<l to traiiHfer hiH Her- 
viceH from ArcadiuH ti» IlonoriuH on condi- 
tion of rem ving 40( )0 llw. of g« ild. i I onoriim 
having failed to fulfil thiH i*ondition, Alarie 
maile a Ht^cond invaHion of Italy, during 
wliich he bcHieged Itome thrica'. The timt 
time (408) the city wan Haved by paying a 
heavy nuiMoin; the Htanind (400) it capitu- 
latiul, and lIoiioriiiH wan de)NWiH], but nhortly 
afterwanlH rentonHl. llin muictioii of a trea- 
elierouH attiu'.k on the forces of Alarie brought 
alMiiit the tiiird Niege, and the city was taken 
24th August, 410, and sacked for six daye^ 
Alarie, however, doing every'thing in his 
nowar to restrain the violetire of his fol- 
lowers. lie ifuitteil Koine with the inten- 
tion of rociuoittg Sicily ami Africa^ hut died 
at rosensa in 410. 

Al'ario ll.. King of the A'isigoths from 
484 to 507 A. I). At the lieginning of his 
reign the dominions of the N’isigoths were 
at their greatest extent, embratdiig three- 
fourths of the modem 8].uun and all Western 
Gaul to the south of the Loire. His un- 
warlike character inducetl iMovis, King of 
the Fnmki^ to invade the kingdom of the 


Visigoths. In a battle near Poictiers (507) 
Alarie was slain and his army completely 
defeated. 17ie Breviarium Alaricianum, a 
code of laws derived exclusively frem Koman 
sou roes, was compiled by a body of Roman 
jurists at the command of this King Alarie. 

Alarm, in military language, a signal, 
given by Insat of drum, bugle- call, or firing 
of a gun, to apprise a camp or garrison of a 
surprise intended or actually made by the 
enemy. A place, called the is 

gciiiijrally apfiointed at which the tnK»|>8 are 
to assemble when an alarm is given . — A larm 
is also the name given to several contrivaii- 
ccH in which «d«H!tricity is made use of, as 
a jirt-nlnrw, by whi(!h intelligence is at once 
iHuivcyed to the projier quarter when a fire 
hntaks out; a hurff/tir-al^irm, an aiTange- 
iiieiit of wires and a liattery in a house in- 
tended to set a Indl or hells ringing should 
a burglar attempt to gain entriuicc;. 

Alarm-clock, one wdiich can be set so as 
to ring hmdly at a certain hour to wake 
fnmi sleep or excite attention. 

Ala-Shehr (a-la-shar'; ancient Phil/uld- 
2 *hta), a town in Turkey in Asia, 76 miles 
€^n.Ht of Siiiyma, famous as the seat of one of 
the first (8iristian churches, and still having 
a vast nuinlier of interesting remains of an- 
thpiity, consisting of fragments of l>eautiful 
columns, Harc4>pbagi, ftmntains, &c. It is 
a place of some importance, carrying on a 
thriving trade by caravans, chiefly with 
Smyrna. Pop. 15,000. 

Alas'ka, a territory belonging to the 
Ignited States, comprising all that portion 
of the north-west of North America which 
lies west of the Hist meridian of west lon- 
gitude, together with an irreguhir strip of 
cxiast land (and the ailjacent islands), ex- 
tending south to lat. 54 '" 40' N., and lying 
lietweeu the British territories and the Pa- 
cific; total area, about 577,400 sq. m. llie 
territory is wratered by several rivers, the 
princi|)^ of w’hioh is the Yukon, a river of 
great length. The principal mountains 
(among which are a number of active vol- 
canic pi^aks) are Mounts Wrangell (20,000 
ft). Fairweather, and Crilloti. The dimate 
of the interior is very severe in winter, but 
in summer the beat is intense ; on the I*a- 
dfic cxiast it is mild but moist Alaska ]>r(»- 
diK*es excellent timber. Numbers of fur- 
liearing animals abound, such as the fur- 
seal, sea-otter, beaver, fox, mink, marten, 
Ac. ; and the fur trade has long been valu- 
able. The coasts and rivers sw*arm with fishy 
and salmon and ood are caught and ex- 
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ported GoM i» now mined in several lo- 
calities. Coal is abundant The aboriginal 
inhabitants consist of J<iH(|uimaux and In- 
dians. Alaska formerly belonged to Kussia, 
but was made over to the United States in 
for a sum of 7,200,000 dollars. The 
st\at of government is Sitka, on Baranoff 
Island. I’op. (1887), ^9,400, of whom 5000 
are whites. 

Alas'sio, a seaport of North Italy, on the 
Gulf of Genoa, a winter resort of ()eople 
from England. fjOOO. 

Alatau (a- la -ton'), the name of three 
considerable mountain ranges of Central 
Asia, <»n the Russian and Cliinese frontiers. 

Alatyr (a-la-tir'), a town in Russia, gov- 
ernment Simbirsk, at the coiiHuem^e of the 
Alatyr with the Sura, with a considerable 
triule. lN»p. 8uSr». 

Alau'da, a genus of iiiscssorial birds, 
wliieh includes the larks. See /wrrL 

A lava, a hilly province in the north of 
Spain, one of the three Ihuitpie prvtviiiceK; 
area. ll!07 scp m.; covered liy brand ic's of 
the Pyrenees, the mountains l)eiug clothed 
with <»ak. diestnut, 
and other tim)>er, and 
the valleys yielding 
grain, \ egetaldes, and 
abundance of fruits. 

'Phiire are iron and 
eop)KT mines, and 
inexliaiistible salt 
springs. C-apital, Vit- 
torio. Pop. 98,588. 

Alb (fn)m L. Mus, 
white), a clerical vest- 
ment worn by priests 
while officiating in 
the more solemn func- 
tions of divine sor- > 
vice. It is a long 
rolje of white linen 
reaching to the feet, 4 lb. 

bound round the 

waist by a cincture, and fitting more closely 
to the body than the surplice. 

Alba, the name of several towns in ancient 
Italy, the most celebrated of which was Alba 
Ijonga, a city of Jjatium, according to tra- 
ditiem built by Ascanius, the son of Ailneaa, 
300 years before the foundation of Rome, 
at onetime the most powerful dty of Latium. 
It ultimately fell under the dominion of 
Rome, w'hen the town was destroyed, it is 
said. In later times its site liecame cowered 
with villas of wealthy Romans. 

Alba (andenily Alba Pfmpeia), a town 
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of Northern Italy, about 30 miles r.k. of 
Turin, is the soe of a Viisliop, has a cathe- 
dral, bishop’s pahict\ chun4i with fresi^ 
paintings by Penigino, Ac. Pop. 0S72. 

Alba, Dukk of. See A/ra. 

Albacete (al-lm-tha't;0, a town in 
Southern Spain, c.apital of the province of 
the same name, 100 miles n.n.w. <»f Carta- 
gena, with a considerable trwle, lH>th dii*ect 
and transit, and nianufacaures of knives, 
daggers, &c. Pop. 17,004. — I’he provhuMj 
has an area of 0170 sip m., and a |H»p. of 
219,058. 

Alba Longa. See A/lffi. 

Alban, St., the traditionary proto-martyr 
of Britain, wdio flourished in the third cen- 
tury, was, it is siiM, iMinverteil from }*iigan- 
isni by a cimfessoi* whom he had saveil from 
his |H;rsecutors, and refusing to sacrifice to 
the gofls, was executed outside of the city 
of Venilatnium (St. Albans) in 285 or 805. 

Albani (al-bii'ne), Kkancksi'o, a fainous 
Italian painter, lK>ni at Bologna in 1578, 
die<] in IflOO. He had as teai;herH the 
Flemish ]»ainter Calvaert and the Caractci. 
Among the best known of his coiiip<iHitionK 
are the Sleeping Venus, I daiiain the Bath, 
1 >ana(* Hec^liniiig, Galatea on the Seji, Kuropa 
on the Bull. 

Alba'nia, an extensive region in the south- 
west of 1"urkey in Kuro|»t^, siretcdiiiig along 
the coast of the Adriatic for about 290 miles, 
and having a breadtii varying from alxuit 
90 to alsmt 50 miles. 1 he Imundary f)n the 
east is fonned by a range of mountains, and 
the country is com^Hised of at least nine 
ridges of hills, of whiidi six are in Low'^r or 
Southern Albania (ancient Epirus) and the 
remainder in Central and Uj)pcT or Northern 
Albania. There are no large rivers, and in 
summer many of the streams are completely 
dry. I'he Drin or Drino is the largest. 
I'he mf>st beautiful lake is that of Ochrida, 
20 miles long, 8 broad at the widest part. 
The Lake of Scutari, in Upi>cr Albania, is 
the largest. Among trees Albania has many 
species of oak, the jmplar, hazel, plane, chest- 
nut, cypress, and laurel. The vine fiourisheH, 
together with the orange, almond, fig, mul- 
berry, and citron; maize, wheat, and barley 
are cultivated. Its fauna comprises Ixiars, 
wolves, and chamois; sheep, goats, hors^, 
asses, and mules are plentiful.^ The chief 
exports are live st^ick, wool, hides, timber, 
oil, salt-fUh, cheese, and tobacco, ilie chief 
fiorts are Prevesa, Avlona, and Durazzo. 
ne population, about 1,400,000, consists 
chiefly of Aibaidaiui or Amauts, or, as thav 
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call tlieifiHclvoH, Skiprf/trtt (tiuiiintanicitrH), 
with arurtaiii ihiiiiImt of (ImrkH iiTi<] 'J'tirkn. 
llic AlliatiiaiiH are cliKtirict in rarn; an<l laii- 
guaj^t? from Hiirroiintliiig |MJO|i]eK. 'Fhey 
are only half civilized, are divid«<l iiit^i a 
niimlK*r of claiiM, ainl bl<K»dy feudw are ntill 
ccitnmori atiiiing theni. I'hey belon^r partly 
t<» the lireek, partly tit th«f HomaTi ( \'itholie 
('Intrch, hut the great majority an; Mcdiatn- 
nierlaiiH. 'rh(»iigh their country hecaine a 
province of the I'lirkinh doiniiiiiiim in the 
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fifteenth century, tlM\v atill maintain a cer- 
tain tiegree of ind<*penilen<v, which the INirU* 
huH in*vi*r foniitl it poHnibh* to ovemnne. 

Alba no, a city luid lake in Italy, the 
former aUait Ifj inilcH aouth-eaMt of Home, 
and on tlie went In^nler of the lake, uinitl 
IxMiutiful Mix^nery, with rtMiiarkahlc roinaiiia 
of aueieiit HtnicHu'CH. Toji, (UiUk 'Fhe 
lake, aitnaUHl ininuHliately Ixneath the 
Alltaii Hill, ia of lui oval fonn, (i miles iu 
clnnimfertmiv, HurroumkHl liy Hti^ep htuikii 
of voKsauic tufa IUH> or 4(H» fei*t high, and 
diRchargoa iU huihtHuouh waters hy an arti- 
ficial tunnel at leiust yearn oUl. 
Albaiio, St. See St, 

Al'bany, the original Teltic name |>ro- 
l)ably at first applitnl the wlnde of Bri- 
tain, but latterly restricUHi to the lligh- 
lamls of ScoUaud. It gave tlie title of duke 
formerly to a prinw t>f tlie hlissi-i\»Yal of 
Scotland. The first duke w*ai» l\ol>ert Stu- 
art (1331^-1419), second sou of Kubort 11. 


and bnithcr of lloliert TIL He was virtual 
ruler of the kingdom <luring the latter years 
of his brother's reign, and aett^d as regent 
for his nephew .fames 1. (kept a prisruier 
in Knglamb till his own death. Another 
nephew, ])avid, lluk'c of Kothesay, is said 
to have lieen starved U) death in Falkland 
( *astle through his influence. His son Alur- 
doch, second duke, Kuccf?eded him as regent, 
and put to death by .f anies for inalail 
ministration. I'lie third duke w’as Alexan- 
der, second son of .lames II. ami brother of 
•lames 111. A large part of his life was 
jiassed in j'rance. His son .lohn was the 
fourth wlio bore the title. He was regent 
of Scotland during tlu* iiiiiioritv of James 
V. (ir*ir» lb2J). Latti^rly the title has be- 
loiigtMl to niembers of the British royal 
family. 

Al'bany, a city of the X'nited States, 
capital of the state (»f New York on tlie 
west bank of tlie Hudson, 132 miles north 
of New V<»rk city, from and to which steani- 
IsMits run daily. 'I'he Mrie ('anal and the 
liuineroUH railw’ay lines centering heri,‘ from 
all 4iirt‘ctions greatly cton tribute to the 
growth and pros|>eritv of the city, W'hich 
carries on an extensivt* trade. It is a great 
mart for timl»er, and hits foundries, brewer- 
ies, taiineritis, iVc. Albany Wiis settled by 
the Dutch ill IhlU 14, and the (►Ider houses 
are in the Duteb style, with the gable-euds 
to the stnafts. 'idiere is a university, an 
observatory, and a state library with 
volumes, llie principjd public editiees are 
the Capitol or state-house, the state hall for 
the public ofiii*es, a state arsenal, ami numer- 
ous religitnis edifices. lV>p. lui,7.'iS. 

Al'bany, Boi isa AIauia ('Ahoi.iNE,DurN- 
tksn of, a princess of the Stollierg-lledern 
family, w’os Ixim iu 17.^»3, aiul married, in 
1 772, the pretemler, ( 'barles Pklw'iu'd Stuart, 
after w'hicli event she Nire the above title. 
'r«» t*Mca|>e from the ill-treatment of her 
husband she retirtnl, in 17vS0, to the house 
of lier bn>ther-in-law' at Borne, where she 
im'l tlie jHiet Alfieri, w'hose mistress she 
Ikh^uhc. (SeeA/AVri.) She died at Florence 
iu US24. 

Alba'ta, a name sometimes given to (>er- 
man-silver. 

All>atro8, a large marine swimming bird 
id several sfietdes, of wdiieh the wandering 
lUbatros (/>ioiiiii/<Vf fjriiUno'i) is the best 
known. The bill is straight luid stnmg, 
the upper mandible biHikeil at the }^Kiint 
aiul the lower one truncated; there are three 
webbed toes on each foot The upper part 
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of the body is of a (rrAvish brown, and the 
belly white. It is the largest sea-bird 
known, sonie nieiisurin^ 17A feet from tip 
to ti|» of their expanded wiiiju's. 'I'hey 
alnmnd at the i’a|>e of (io<Kl and in 

other parts of the* southern seiis, and in 
Itehrinj^’s Straits, and have been to 

ac'i*oinpany ships for whole days without 
ever rtjstinj^ on the waves. From this habit 
the bird is re^^arded with feelin^^m of attac*h- 


ment and superstitious awe by sailors, it 
liein*^ rt*ekoned unbieky to kill one. t’ole- 
rid^e has availed himsi'lf of this feeliiii; in 
his Ancient Afariner. 'I'he albatros is met 
with at ^reat distances from the land, 
settling dt>wn on the waves at night to Blee}>. 
It is exceedingly voracious, w'henever hnsl 
is abundant gorging to such a degree as to 
Iw unablt* to dy or swim. It feet Is on iisli, 
cjirrion, iish -spawn, oceanic niollusc^a, and 
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othtrr Kiiiall mariiie animals. Its vdice is a 
harsh, tlisagreeable tTy. Its nest is a heap 
<»f earth; its eggs are larger than th<»se of a 

g<H>S«\ 

Albay (al -bi'), a jinivince, town, l»ay, ami 
Volcano in the south-east part of the island of 
Lu(;f>n,one <»f the Philippines. I’he province 
is nii»uiit:itiious but fertile; the t<iwn regular- 
ly built, with a ]Mipuhitioii of 18,1 1 fi; the bay 
ca]»a(*ious, secure, au<l almost lamllocked; 
and the volcano, which is always in activity, 
forms a corispitMums landmark. 

Albemarle, Duke of. See Mo9d\ (norfjv, 

Al'bendorf, a village in I’russia, province 
<»f Silesia, rniles s.w. of iireslau, remark- 
able for the ))i]griimiges made to its church 
(which b(is a niinude- working statue of the 
Virgin), cha|>els, statues, &c. Pop, 1800. 

Alberoni, (*aki)1Nal (iin.io (juli-o al- 
ba-ro'ne), lK»ru in 1004 in north Italy, and 
educated f<»r the church. The Duke f»f 
I’arma muit him as his minister Madriil, 
wdiere he game<l the affection of iOiilip V. 
He rose by cunning and intrigue t4» the 
station of prime-minister, liecame a caniiiial, 
was all-|s>werful in Spain after the year 
1715, and eiideavourt?d to restore it to its 
ancient splendour. In |mrsuance of this 
ubjfxrt he invailefl Sardinia and Sicily, and 
indeed entertained the idea of stirring up 
a general war in £uro[»e. 'Fhe alliance of 
France and England, bt»wever, rendered his 
Bchemc» abortive, and led Ut his dismissal 
and exile in 1720. He wandered about a 
long time under false names, but on the 
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a<*c4fsston of Dope liitiocent XI 11. he was 
rcHpuMnl to all the rights ami honours of a 
cardimd lie died at Koine in 1752. 

Alliert 1., Duke of Austria, and aftiT- 
wards Kinp(*rorof (Germany, son of Kodolph 
of llapslsirg, wiis born in 1248. On tlic 
<leath of his fathtsr in 1202 he claimed the 
empire, but his arrogant conduct drove the 
elect* >rs U* choose Adolphus of Nassau em- 
)H*ror. Adolphus, after a reign of six ytiars, 
iiHving lost tlie regard of all the princes of 
the einpin*, AllH;rt was elected to hucccimI 
liitii. A battle ensued near (aellheim, in 
whicdi Adolphus fell by the hand of his 
ailversary, who was elected and crowned. 
l*o|ie Ikmiface VIII., however, refusml to 
acknowledge him as emiieror, and ordered 
the electoral princes to renounce their alle- 
giance to him. On the other hand, Albert 
formed an alliance with i’hilip le Del of 
Fniiice, and offered so determined and suc- 
cessful a resistance to the ])apal authority 
that Boniface was induce<l to withdraw his 
op]M)Hition, on condition that Alliert wouM 
break with his French ally. JJuriiig tin? 
Hulm4;<|uent years c>f his reign the etii|>eror 
was engaged in iinsnccessful wars with 
Holland, Hmigary, Btdiemio^ and other 
states. His measures to still further 
strengthen his authority over the Swiss 
Forest (*antonH of rnteru'alden, Sch wys, 
and Uri drove the inhabitants into o|»en 
revolt in Jan. 1808. While on his way to 
crush the Swiss he was assassinated, at 
Aix-la-Cbapelle in 1298, by his nephew, 
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John, Duko of Suabia, whofte inheritance 
he bad twmA u{Niu, 

Albert, Hixt Duke of PniHMhi, aii<l lant 
^and'niaHU;r of tlie tonic; Order, wuk 
bom in 141M); died in 1 f><>8. In ir>l 1 he was 
choM(*n by tiie 'reutunic knij^htH grand-maH- 
ter of their onler. nephew of Sigia- 

iiitiiid, King (*f Poland, the knightfi hoped 
by bin meanM to Ik; freed from the feudal 
Miiperiority of JNiland, and |)laced under the 

i irciU;ction of thci empire. 'I’hiH HU|M3riority, 
lowever, SigiHiiiund rofuHCid to Hurreiider, 
and war 1)n»ke out l»etweeii uiic;le and ne> 
phc^w. He Hu)iHe4|u<;ntIy Iteearne reconciled 
to hiH uncle, and obiaintMl Iuh inveHtiturc^ m 
herc^ditary duke of PruHaia under the; Polinh 
crown, lilt; territorial rightn of the Teutonic 
Order Iteing thuH Het anide. 'ilie latter 
yeanc of IiIh n;ign were hpeiit in organiisiiig 
the government and promoting the pniM- 
{lerity of hia duchy; he founded hcIkkiIm and 
chunrhem. eNtaliliHhtHl a du(;al library, and 
o|H)rjedthe I ’niverHitvof KbnigMlKTgin l«''i4li. 

Albert, P KiNc% Albert- PranciH-AugiiM- 
tuM-<7barltjM'Kumianuel, Prince Sa\e- 
Oc»burg-<.iotha, and Prince (^umort of Eng- 
land, Hccoud Hon of Eme8t l.| Duke of Saxe- 
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CoburgyWas lH>ni 26th August, 1819. In 
1837 he entereit the I'^iiiveniity of Bonn, 
where he devoted hiiUHelf to the studies of 
poliUoal aud natural sdencxi, history, philo- 
sophy, fyi well as to thcNice of music and 

painting. On the lOth Feb. 1840, he 
marrieil his cousin, Queen Metoria of Eng- 
land. An allowance trf X*80,000 a year was 
Si^ttle<l iiiK)U the prince, whc» was naturalised 
by act of Parliament^ receivetl the title of 


Royal Highness by patent, was made a 
field-marshal, a Knight of the Garter, of 
the liath, Ac. Other honours were sulwe- 
<(ueiitly 1)CKt4»wcd ii]x>n him, the chief of 
which was the title of J'rince C^tmsort 
(18,07). He always carefully abstaiiu?d 
from party politics, but never ceased to 
take a deep aud active interest in the wel- 
fare of the |X5ople in general. His services 
to the cause of sciencci and art were very 
im|M)rtant; and the great exhibition of IS.'il 
owed much of its HuccesM to his activity, 
knowledge, and judgment. He presided 
aud delivert;d the inaugural aiidress at the 
meeting of the liritish Association at Alier- 
deen in ls59. He died of t^^dioid fever on 
]>eromber 14, l^dl, after a short illness. A 
collectif»ii (»f his s^Hieches and addresses W'aia 
pulilishtHl in 1862. A biograjiby of the 
princre by Sir 'J'heodore Martin has been 
published in five volumes, London, 187r»“86. 

Alber'ta, one of the districts of the North- 
west TerriUuies of ( ’aimda, having Assini- 
lM)ia and SaskaUthewaii cui the east, liritish 
(\>lumbia on the wi^st, the Unittnl States 
on the Houtli, aud Athabasca on the north; 
area, 106, ,0(6) stp miles; pop. lii,.^)83. It is 
a fertile grauisy region with trees in the river 
valleys; c(»al is abundant. Cap. Calgary. 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, eldest 
son of Queen \’^ictoria, was lM»m 9tli N<»v. 
1841. He studied ft>r a session at Kdin- 
btirgli, aud afterwards attended the public 
lec^tures at ()xf(»rd and (Cambridge. In the 
summer of 18r>0 he paid a visit to the United 
States and C'anada. 1'wi» yeairs laWr he 
tn^velled in the Kauit and visited Oeriisidem. 
Gii March l(»tli, 1868, he maurieil Princess 
Alextuidra of Denmark, the surviving issue 
Wniig two sons and three daughters. Late 
ill 1871 he Hutfen^d fnirn a dangerous attack 
of typhoid fever, and his recovery in Feb. 
1872 w'os celebrated by a national thauks- 
^ving festival. Between Nov. 187.'> aud 
Alanrh, 1876, the prince was engaged in a 
gu'and tour of India. He has taken a great 
interest in several exhibitions aud institu- 
tions, as the Colonial and Intlian Exhibi- 
tion i»f 1886, the Royal College of Music, 
and the Imperial Institute. 

Albert Nyan'ia, a lake of Africa, one of 
the head-waters of the Nile, lying ^approxi- 
inately) between lat 2'' 30' and 10' n., 
and w ith its north-east extremity in about 
lou. 28"* K.; general direction from north- 
east to south-west, surface about 2500 feet 
above sea-level. It is surrounded by pre- 
cipitous diffs, and bi»uuded on the west 
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and south -w« 0 t by ranges of uumn- 

taiiiB. It alM»uiidM witli finli, hik! its shorcis 
ari^ inb^stiHl with cnHXKliles and hi|»]H>|M»- 
tauii. It receives the \"ictoria Nile from the 
Victoria Nyanza, and the White Nile issues 
from its northern extremity. 

Alber'tiiB Ma^paus, or Albertthe Great, 
C^iunt of Bollstiidt, a distingnisheil German 
scholar of the thirU^enth century, lM>ru in 
1 1 atudieil at Padua, bcu^aine a monk of 
the Dominican order, teaching in the schiMds 
of Hildesheim, liatisbou, and (\>i<igne, where 
'I'homos Aquinas l>ecanie his pupil. In 
he went U* Paris and publicly ex}Kninded 
Uie dcK^trines of Aristotle, notwithstanding 
the prohibition of the church. He l»t»i;aiiie 
nnttor of the sch(K)l of Gologne in 1249; in 
12f>4 he was ijuule provincial of his<»rderiu 
Germany; and in 12r»0 he n^ceivtsl from 
Po|»c* Alextmder I\\ the appointment of 
Hishttp of Uatisboii. In 12(iM he nftirt5<l tc» 
his Convent at (\>logne, where he con)]M»stHl 
many works, es|iecially ei>mmentarieM on 
Aristotle. He die<i in 12^0. Owing to his 
|inifotmd kiu»wle<lge he did not esctajie the 
imputation of using nwigical arts and traf- 
ficking with the Kvil One. 

Al'bi. d//»i/. 

AlbiganoeB (al-Yii jen'sez), a s<.*ct which 
Bprea<l wiilely in the south of France and 
eU^whert? alsmt the twelfth century, and 
whicdi differed in doctrine and pnu.'tice from 
the IhiUiau ('atholic Churf!h, Y»y which they 
were subjectcsl to severe iiersecution. They 
are wiitl Ui have* l>eeu wi named from the 
district of .tVlbi, w'here, and al)out Toulouse, 
NarUuino*, Ac., they were uumemus. A 
crusade w^as liegun against them, and Count 
liaymond VI. of Toulouse for tolerating 
them, in 1209, the army of the cross being 
called together by Pojs* Inmicent III. The 
war was carrie<l on with a cruelty which 
reflected deep disgrace ii()OU the (*atholic 
C'hureh. Beziers, the capital of Itaymond's 
nephew Roger, was taken by storm, and 
20,000 of the inhabitants, without distinc- 
tion of creed, were put U) the sword. Hixnon 
de Montfort, the military leader of the 
crusade, was equally severe towards other 
places in the territory of Raymond and his 
allies. After the death of Raymond VI., in 
1222, his son, Raymond VIL, was obliged, 
notwithstanding his readiness to do ptmanoe, 
to defend his inheritance against the pafial 
legates and Louis VIII. of Franoe. V^en 
hundreds of thousands had fallen on both 
sides, a peace was made in 1229, which 
Raymond was obliged to cede Narbonne 
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wdth other territories to Tiouis IX., and 
make his son-in-law, a brother of houis, his 
heir. I’he heretics were now delivered up 
to the ))n»sely tiziiig zeal of the 1 >omiuicaiis, 
and ti» the courts of the Inquisition, by 
which means it was brought alsmt that the 
Albigenses disap[)eariHl i^ter the middle of 
the thirteenth century. 

Albinos (al-bi'noz), tlu^ name given t(» 
those |)erson8 from whose skin, hair, and 
eyes, in conseijuenc^e of some defect in thidr 
organizatum, the dark colouring matter is 
alisent. The skin of albinos, tluTefore, 
whether they belong to the white, Indian, 
or negro races, is of a uniform pahi milky 
colour, their hair is wlnte, wldle the iris (»f 
their eyes is pale rose c(»lonr, and the ])U])il 
intensely red, the altsenee of the dark pig^ 
ment allowing the multitude of l)1(M>d-veH- 
Htds in these parts of the eye to be seen. 
For the same reuse »n their eyes are not well 
suited U> endure the bright liglit of day, and 
the^y see best in shade or by moonlight. 
The |»eculiarity of aihinism or Irueapathy 
is 2 J ways Istrn with the individual, and is 
not eoufiiu^l to tlu} huinaii race, having 
lieen observed also in horm^s, nibbits, rats, 
mice, Ac., birds (white crows or bhvek-birds 
are not particularly uncommon), and fishes. 

Al^bion (C'eltie Allfumn^ probably con- 
necUsl witli L. alhu»^ white), tlie earliest 
name by which the island of Great 1 Britain 
was known, employed by yVristotle, and in 
|K>etry still used for Great Britain. Tht3 
same word os Alftany^ Alhtm- 

Alette, or Sor>A-KEi.Hi*AU, a mineral, a 
kmd of felspar, usually of a whit«; colour, to 
which pro|>erty it owes it name (L. nlhuH^ 
white), but occasionally bluish, grayish, 
greenish, or reddish white. 

Al'boin,Kingofthej iOmbards, succeeded 
his father Audoin in 561, and reigned in 
Noricum and Ponnonio. Names, the gen- 
eral of Justinian, sought his alliance, and 
received his aid, in the war agauist I'otila^ 
king of the Ostrogoths. Alboiu aftt^rwards 
(in $68) undertook the conquest of Italy, 
whi^M^srseH, who had subjected this coun- 
try Ip. Justinian, offended hy an unjp*aU*ful 
ooQf^ SOIIght an aveiigec in Allsan, aitd 
offered Um his co-operation. After a vic- 
torious career in Italy he was slain at 
Verona, in 578 or 574, ny an assassin, insti- 
gated by his wife Rosamond, vdioiw hatreil 
he had incumnl by sending her, in one of 
his fits of intoxicatum, a cup wrought from 
the skull of her father, and forcing her to 
drink from it. 
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Albraoht (al'bre^t), the German form c»f 
A Uteri (which Hee). 

Albrechtaberger (;il 
floiiANN (jKoiui, a (fcriiiaij c:oiii|>oHer and 
wntt.T on iiiuHic; a i4.*jicber of Jieethoven, 
MoHchel(;H, kc, Ji<»rfi J7ofl, died 18(J9. 

Albret, .fKANSK u’ (zhan diU-hni), Qucieii 
of Navarre, wifr* of Antoine de iiourlKin 
and iiiolhtir of iieiiri i V. of France, a zea- 
lotm Hiij»(M>rter of the refoniied rcli^on, 
which mIic cHtalfliHhed in lier kinjjfdoui ; 
horn died (prohahly poiHone<h ir>72, 

nhorily Insfore tin; iinirfsacre of St. Uartho- 
loiiiew. 

Albuera (al hii a'n’i), a vil]a;^o> of Spain, 
in KMtreina Inra, 1'J inileM h.s.k. of ihuhijo/.. 
A liattle wan foiii^ht here, May 10, iJSll, 
hetween tin; army of MarHiial ]»er(‘Hf(irtl 
(.*10,000) am] that of MarHhal Sonlt (2r>,0(t0), 
when the lattttr w^aH «>hli;;ed to retrc;at to 
Seville, leaviiiLT lhulaj<i/. to fall iiit<» the 
hainlM of the allittM. 

Albu'go, an .*itfe<!tion of the eye, coiiKiMt- 
in;' of a white <ipa(;ity in the cornea; called 
also Inicoimt, 

Al bum, a name now ;>cnerally ^ivtm to 
a hlank lunik for the reception of pieceu of 
po(;try,auto^'raphH, tmt'ravingH, ])hoto;'raphR, 
Ac. 

Albu'men, or Akhumin (L., fnnn 
white), a suliHtainM;, <»r rather iironp of fml> 
MtaiieeM, no named from tht* Ijatin for the 
white of an e;;;', whi(‘h in 4»m; of its niout 
ahundant known fornm. It may Ik; t^ikeii 
as the type i»f the protein com|Minnds or the 
nitro;rcnou8 clasH of foml HtntfH. One va- 
riety entem lar^tdy into the coinpositioii of 
the animal tlnidrt and hoIuIh, jh eoaLTulahle 
by heat at and aluive IlUr, luid is (Him]Mined 
»»f carbon, l»ydro;'en, nitm^n, and oxyp-n, 
with a little sulphur. It abounds in the 
Henna of the blooil, tlie vitnuius and crystal* 
line huinoum of the eye, the thml of drojisy, 
the HulwtaiKKi called coa^lable lymph, in 
nutritive inattem, the juice iif liesh, Ac, 
The blootl contains alunit 7 |»er cent of albu- 
men. Another variety c-alled vci'etible al- 
bumen exists in numt ve^ietable juices and 
many seeds, and has nearly the same com- 
tumition and pnijierties as albumen. 
\Vlieii albumen c<iagulaU;s in any fluid it 
readily inolostKi any siilistamKw that iiiay lie 
HUs^Hsnded in the finhl. Houck* it is used to 
clarify Bvruiiy Ihiuoiu In cxKikery white of 
eggs is employed for clarifying, but in lai^'e 
oiieratiims like sugar-refining the tk*niui of 
blcKHl is used, its being coagulalde 

by various salts, and es])ecially by eurrosive 


sublimate, with which it forms an insoluble 
c^ini|M)und, white of egg is a convenient 
antidote in cases of ]Kiisoniiig by that sub- 
Htan(;e, With lime it forms a cement to 
inc*ijd broken ware. 

In iKitany the name albumen is given to 
the farinaceous matter which surrounds the 
embryo, the term in this case having no 
reference to clu;mic(il com^iositioii. It con- 
stitutes the meat of the cocoa-nut, the flmir 
or meal of ccnuils, the ix)aHteil part of coffee, 
Ac. 

Albuminu'ria, a condition in wdiicb the 
urine containn albumen, evidencing a dis- 
eased state of the kidneys. 

Albunol (;il-bn-nvol'), a seajiort of south- 
ern Spain, prov. Granada, on the Mediter- 
ranean. J*op. 8iej:s. 

Albuquerque i.ibbu-kerk a), Akkonso i»f, 
an fuiiim'iit i*ortngm;se admiral, born Not!, 



AffoniM vlt* Albuquvniue. 


died in Ifilf*. IVirtugal having subjectinl 
to its |H»wer a hirge |iart of the western coast 
of Africa, and liegun to extend its sway in 
the East Indies, Albucpienpie was ap|)ointed 
viceroy of the Portuguese ac<|uisition8 in 
this ipiorter, and arrived in 1508 with a 
fleet on the coast of Malabar. His career 
here was extremely successful, he having 
extended the Portuguese power over Mala- 
bar, Oylou, the Sunda Islands, and the 
Peninsula of Malac^ and made the Portu- 
guese name respected by all the nations and 
princes of India. Notwithstanding his ser- 
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vices anri his virtues, he was unjiistiy super- 
seded in Ins (Hminiands, and so se\ t'rely <iid 
lu* feel the inu^ratitmle of his sovertd'jfii. Kill*; 
Kinaiiuel, that he ditiil a few days after re- 
the inUdli;^eiicH3. 

Alb\ir'num,Ui«^ H( >ft wliitc sulmtaiiee whieii, 
in trt*t?s, is found lie- 
tweeii the lilit'r or inner 
hark aiitl Uu'WcmnI, and, 
in |»ro;n^?s.s of time ae- 
«|iiinn^' Holiility,VMToines ' 
itself tim w<mkL a new 
layer of wtx»d, or ratln r 
<»f alhiiruniii, is added 
annually to the trei* in 
every part just under 
the i»ark. * 

Albury (al'lHT-ii, a <•. I’iih. </ if, Uuik. 
rising; town of New 
iSmth Wales on the 1 Herders of \'iet<iria, on 
the riirht Imiik of the Murray, ll>n miles 
north-east of MedlHiurne, in a a^aieul- 
tural and wine produein^' distnet Uop. 
r.:i4. 

Alby, or Auu ( d'ho^, an old t*»wn of 
Hi»uth«u'n Tramv, department of 1’arn, 4*J 
miles iiorth-ejist of 'J'ottlouKe, on the 'Fani, 
in an extensive plain. It luis a (^athedral, 
a liothie struc’ture, Ih^ouii in lli'^‘J; and 
manufairtureH «»f linens, <‘ottons, leather, iVe, 
Alhy is sail! to ha\e pveii the Albii^eiiseH 
their name. J*op. I 

AIcsb us, <»ne of the ort'atest ( Sreeian lyrie 
was Uirii at Mitylene, in Js sInih, and 
fiourisiied there at the close of tile seventh 
and iK'Lnnnin^ of the sixth eenturies n.c,; 
hut of his life little is known. A stmiii; 
manly enthuMijism for fre(?doin and justice 
jM-rvades his lyrics, of whieh i»nly a few 
fra<;ments are left. He wrote in the ,EoIie 
diah et, ami was the in\ entor of a metre that 
iM-ai-s his name, whieh Horace has employed 
in many of his (hIcs. 

Alcala' de Guadaira ( ^^'a-<li'ra ; Hhe 
castle of (inadaira ), a town of southern 
Spain, on the t Guadaira, 7 inihis east of 
Seville, fhiedy celebrate*! f*»r its manufac- 
ture of bread, with which it sujiplies a large 
j»:u*t of the |x*j>nlation of Seville. l*op. 

7:jn. 

Alcala' de Henares (en-ii res), a l>eau- 
tiful dty of Spain, 16 miles k.n.e. of 
Madrid, 1 mile from the Henares. It has 
an inifKisitig am>earance when sc^en from 
MHiie distance, but on tiearer insf#ectloii is 
found b> be in a state of decay, 'rhere was 
formerly a university here, at one time 
attende<l by lb,OuO students; but in 1836 
VuL. 1. 81 


it ww removed vith its library to IVfadrid. 
Cervantes was Isirn here. Vop. 1*2,317. 

Alcala' la Real ira-.U'), a town of Spain, 
IS miles south-west of daeii, with a Hue 
jiblx^v and some trade. It was e^vptured in 
134b by Alphonse* XI. of Leon, fitmi whenct* 
it derivifli tlie epithet Real (* lb»yar). l*op. 
LV.Mil. 

Alcalde (Spanish; al-kal-da), or Ai.cAinK 
( Portugiiest' ; al’ki'da; Arabic tin* 

judge), the miiiie of a magistrate in tin; 
S))anish and I’ortuguese towns, to whom the 
administration of justiee and thi; regidatioii 
of the pidiee is ctmnnitted. His oliicrt; nearly 
correspmids to that of justiee of the |)eaet!. 
'File name and the office aivof Moorish origin. 

Arcamo, a city in tlm west of Sicily, 
*2A miles south of the ( itdf of ('astellamarc, 
in*ar the site of the ancient Segestn, the 
ruins of which, including a well-preserved 
1 >oric ttunple and a theatn\ as well ns the 
remains of Moorish oecupation, are still to 
Is* found here*. 'Fhc tlistrid is crehtbrated 
for its wine, but the tc*wn is mean. Top. 
37,«;U7. 

Alcabiz (abkan yeth'), a town of north - 
eiistern S[»ain (.'\rag«»n). 7336. 

Alcan'tara (Arabic, *tlK* bridge’), ati 
ancient town and frontier fortress of Spain, 
on the 'Fagus, on a nstky lu^clivity, and 
inclosed by ancitait walls. Pop. 4*273.— 
f/n/rr of Afctnifara^ an ancient Spanish 
order of knightlKsKl instituted for ilefeneo 
against the Moors in llfb*, and made a 
military religious order in 1 Ib7. 

Alcarraza (al-kar-ra'tha), a vessel made 
of a kind t»f {Kiroiis, unglazed pottery, used 
in Spain to holr] drinking water, which, 
oo/.ing slightly thrfuigh the vessel, is kept 
cesd by the evaporation that takes pla(H; at 
the surface. Similar vesgels have Isjen 
long used in Kgypt and elsewhere. 

Alcazar de Ban Juan (al-ka'thar da san- 
Awan), a town of Spain, province of C 'iudad- 
Real (New (yastile), with manufactures of 
soap, 8alt[ietre, gunpowder, chocolate, Ac. 
l^>p. 8721. 

Alce'do. See Kiruffinher. 

Alcee'tis, in Greek mythology, wife of 
AdmetUB, king of I’hessaiy. Her husband 
was ill, and, according to on oracle, would 
die unless some one made a vow to meet 
death in his steafl ITiis was stJCTetly don»5 
by Alcestis, and A dmetus recjo vered. A f ter 
her decease Hercules brought her back from 
the infernal regions. 

Al'chemy, or Alchymv, the art which 
in former times occupied the placi? of and 
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paved the way for the nioclem acieiice of 
o}ieiriiMtry (an antrology did f<ir aKtronoiny), 
YmiI wiioHi! aiiiiH were not Hcieiitific, 
eofifiried Holely t<» the <HHcovery of the nieaiitf 
of iudoHidUily jiroloii^dii^' human life, and 
of traiiHinuting the baHer metals into ^old 
and nilver. Among the alchemists it was 
generally thought necessary to find a sub- 
HtaijiHf which, cfintaining the onginal priti- 
ci)»le. of all matter, should jiossc^ss the power 
of dissolving all sulmtitnces into their ele- 
ments. 'riiis gfuieral wilvent, or uunutruum 
UHlvrrna/t, which at the same time was 
IsmsesH the |K)wer of removing all the steeds 
of disease out of the human Issly and re- 
newing life, was calksl the fthilfn<njthcr'tt 
Hlnnr^ hij/m philuHOfthonim^ and its pre- 
ttmdt3<l [MmsesHors wen* known as adtpts. 
Alchemy nourished c:hielly in the inhldle 
ages, though how ohl might such notions 
as thorns by whiith the alchemists were in- 
spired it is <litiicult to say. 'riie mythical 
] I tonnes 'rrisnutgistus of prt3-(^hristiaii times 
wf«s said to have left Isihiud him many 
IsMiks of magical luid alcluanical learning, 
and after him alchemy re(H;ived the name 
of the hrnmtic art. At a later ])eriod 
clieiiiistry aiul ah;heuiy wertJ cultivaU3<l 
lunong the Arabians, and by them the pur- 
suit was introduciHl into Kuro()e. Many of 
the iiiiiiiks devoted theinselvtm to alchemy, 
although they were latU^rly prohildted from 
studying it l^y the }H>|>t*s. lint there was 
one even aiiitiiig these, John XXll., who 
was fond «»f alchemy. Ibvymoiid Lully, or 
Lullius, a futiHMiH alchemist u( the thir- 
UHJiith and fourUteiith (feiituries, is said to 
have changetl ft»r King Kdward 1. a mass 
of fM^OOU il)s. of (luicksilver iiiW gohk of 
which the first rose -nobles were c< lined. 
Among other alehemistH may lie mentioned 
l*ara(vlsuH and liasilius \*alentinuH. \\'hen 
inon* ratiomd principles of cbemistry and 

{ ihiloH<»phy bi*gan to diffustHl and to 8he<l 
ight on cneiiiical phenoiiuuia, the rage f«>r 
alchemy gradually detrivaseiL It is still 
iiu[K)ssible to asseit auytlung with ci^rtainty 
alsmt the transmutiitiim iif metals. Mesi- 
eni chemistry, imieeil, places metals iu tlie 
class of tilomentSy and denies Ihe {lossibility 
of changing an inferior metal into gold. 
But hitlierto chemistry has not suoceisied 
in unfolding the principles bv which metiUs 
are formed and the lau*B of their pixsluc- 
tioni or iu aiding or imitating this process 
of nature. 

Aloibl'adet (-dSs), an Athenian of high 
family and of great xddlities^ but of no prin- 


ciple, was bom at Athens in B.c. 450, being the 
son of fJleiniiis, and a relative of I’ericles, 
who alsfi was his guardian. In youth he 
was remarkable for the lieauty of his is^rsoii, 
no less than for the dissoluteness of his 
inaniierH. He came under the inHuenct; of 
Socrates, but little )xirmanent effect was 
prcsluced on bis cbariicter by the prece|»ts 
of the sage. He actpiired great )K>pularity 
by his lilxTality in [inividiiig for the amuH<.*- 
meiits of the iieople, and after the death of 
< leon attaimsi a |Kilitical ascendency which 
left him no rival but Nicias. I'hus he 
played an iin|iortant part in the long-con- 
tinued relo)siiinesian war. In 415 he 
advoc;ated the ex|iedition against Sicily, and 
was chosen one of the leaders, Vnit Ixdore 
the exjiedition sailed he was charged with 
)>rofaning and divulging the Eleusiniaii 
mysteries, and mutilating the busts of Her- 
mes, which were set up in public all through 
Athena llather than stand Lis trial he 
went over to Sfiarta, divulged the plans of 
the Athenians, and lissisted the Spartans to 
defeat them. Sentence of death and con- 
fiscation was pronounced against him at 
Athens, and he was cursed by the iniiiisters 
of religion. He soon left Sparta and ttsik 
refuge with the Persian satrafi Tissaphernes, 
ingratiating himself by his affeetation of 
Ptirsian manners, as he had pn^viously done 
at Sparta by a similar affcfctation of Spartan 
simplicity. He now Ix^gan to intrigue for 
his return to Athens, offering to bring I'is- 
sapliernes over to the Athenian alliance*, 
and latterly he was recalled tuid his banish- 
ment cancelled. He, however, n^maitied 
abroavl for some years iu (3oinman<l of the 
Athenian fon-es, gained several vii*tories, 
luid tcMik C'haliH^don and Byzantium. In 
it.c. 407 he rt^turiusl to Athens, but in 
the fleet which he commanded having suf- 
ft‘nsl a severe defeat, he w:ih deprived of his 
ctunmamL He oiicx* more went over to the 
l^ersians, tiikiiig refuge* with the satrap 
I’hamaliazuB of Phrygia, and here he was 
assassinated in ».C. 404. 

AlcinouB (al-ain'o-us). King of the Phiea- 
dans. See Ulysses. 

Alcira (al-th^'ra), a well-built and 
strongly-fortified town of Spain, province 
of \'^encia, founded bv the Car^agiuians. 
Pop. 16,146. 

Aic'man, the cliief lyric fioet of S|>arta, a 
Lydian by birth, Houri^ed between k.c. 671 
and 631, and WTote (in the Doric dialect) 
love songs, hymns, pagans, Ac. , of hidi only 
fragments rtouain. 
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Aleme'na. See Amphitr}fon, 

Alco, a small variety of dog, Mdtb a small 
heatl and liirge }>endnlous ears, found wild 
in Mexico ami I'crn, lUkd also doinesticiitiHl. 

Alcoba9a (a!-ko>ba's;*iK a small t<»wn of 
Portugal, ;i0 miles north of Idslnm, (xde- 
bnited for a magnitieent I'istercian monas- 
U?rv fonudtnl in 114H by Don Alphouso I., 
and containing several n»yal tombs. 

Al cohol, the purely spirituous or intoxb 
eating part of all li(|iji(ls that have under- 
gc»ne vincius femientiition, extnicteil by dis- 
tillation a limpid eolmirless li«{uid, of an 
agrt*eable stiitdl and a strong pungent tastt\ 
^Vhen brandy, wdiisky, and other spirituous 
li(|UorH, themselves distilled from cruder 
matf'rials, :ire again <li.Htilleil, higldy volatile 
alcohol is the first priMluct U» |»asH off. 'fhe 
alcohol thus obtained contains much ex- 
traiieiUiH matter, including a priiiK>rtion of 
waU*r, from the first sis high iis or *jr> |»er 
cent, and increasing greatly iis the piXK^ess 
continues. ( 'hanu»al and car)>onat<^ (»f soila 
|nit in the brandy 4»r <»ther litpUfr, partly 
retidii th(* fuseboil ami lu^etic ac^id it con- 
tains. 'riie pr<sluct thus olitaine<l by dis- 
tillation is called rtrttjltil njftnts or ,ynri(n 
of tt ito ^ and crontiuns fniin 05 bi ]»cr cent 
of ah-ohol, thi rest Udng water. Py dis- 
tilling redifii'd spirits over carlNiiiate of 
isttiissiuin, jK^wderetl kpiicklimc, or chlori<le 
of ('alciiim, the gri^aUir part of the water is 
n tainefl, iuid nearly pure alcHihol )Sis.Hes 
ovi r. It is only however by very pmlonged 
di;^estioii with «Iesiccating agents and snb- 
iMMiuent distillation that the l*iHt traces of 
water can lie rem*n'e<l. 'Fhe sfiecific gravity 
*ff alcMihol varie.s with its purity, <lecreasiiig 
as the <piantity of wat4;r it contains de- 
crejiM'S. This pn»jH;rty is a convenient test 
<if the alcoh<dic strength of lifpiors that con- 
tain <»nly alcohol an<l water; hut <in aCM-ount 
of the uuulensation that invariably takes 
place on the mixture of these two lu|uids, 
it can l)e applied only in c<innection with 
H|iecial tables of reference?, or by iiieans of 
an instrument H{Hicialiy a<lapte4l for the piir- 
jssH». (See Alcohfilovii'ti r,) IW simple dis- 
tillation the B[iecific irravity of alcohol can 
scarcely be re<lu(^ IhjIow *^25 at bd' Fahr. ; 
by rectification over cld4>ride of calcium it 
may be reduced *7d4: as it usually occurs 
it is about *820. Alcohol is comprised of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in the pro- 
portions expressed by the formula >. 

Under a hammetric [iressure of 2V.*5 inches 
it Isiils at ITiP Fahr. (78 *4 C.>; in the ex- 
hausted receiver of an air-pump it boils at 
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ordinary tom|Hiratures. Its congelation has 
been effected only in recent times at the 
low temperature of - 2(Ur’ F. Its very h»w 
freezing-}M>int rcmlci*s it valual)le for use in 
therinomctei‘8 for very low tempcralurt's. 
Alcohol is extremely iiiHiunmable, lUid burns 
with a imle blue flame, CKUircely visible in 
bright daylight. It occasions no carlMUi- 
ni*eou8 de|M>sit ui)on substances hehl over it, 
and the ])roduct8 of its couibustiou an^ car- 
bonic acid and water. The steady and uni- 
ftirin heat which it gives during combustion 
inakes it a valuable material for hunjm. It 
dissolves the vegetable acids, the volatile 
ikils, the ntsins, tan, and extrac^tive iiiatttT, 
and many of the soafis; the greater number 
of the fixed 4>ils are taken up by it in small 
((uaiitities only, but soiiit; are dissolved 
largely. When alt*t)h(»l is submitted to diw- 
tilliition with certain iwids a peculiar ttoui- 
{Hiuiid is formed, called vihrr. It is alcohol 
which gi\ es all intoxicating litpiors the pro- 
|>erty whence they are so called. Alcoh(»1 
acts strongly on the nervfuis sysban, and 
th<iug}i in small doses it is stiimdating and 
exhilarating, in large <U»hc*h it acts as a poi- 
son. In medi(*iiie it is often of great ser- 
vice. 

The name alcohol is also applied in chem- 
istry to a large group of c(»ni)M>undM of car- 
Ijoit, liydrogeii, and oxygen, wh(»se chemical 
pn»|H^rties are analogous to that of comuiou 
4ir ethylic alcohol. 

Al'coholiBm, a morbid condition of the 
Ixsly (eH[)ecialIy of the nervous systeiu) 
brought on by the immoderate use of alco- 
holic li((Uors. 

Aicobolom'eter, an instrument constrnc- 
ttsl on the principle of the hydroiiiett;r, to 
determine fixmi the sinicific gravity of spi- 
rituous li(|Uors the [lerceiitage of alcehol 
they contain, the s(;ale marking directly the 
recpiired proijoilion. If the liquor contain 
anything besides water and alcohol, ])rcviouB 
distillation is necessary. 

Alco'raiL Hee Kfrrtin, 

AJ'cott, LoriHA May, a distinguished 
American authoress, ))r>rii in 1833. She has 
written a uundicr of books chiefly intended 
for the youitf: Idttle Women (I8f>7), An 
Old-fashiouea (lirl (1809), Little Meri( 1 871 ), 
Jack and Gill (1880), Ac. Died in 1888. 

Al'cove, a recess in a roiuii, nsually sepa- 
rated from the rest of the rinmi by eolnnms, 
a balustrade, or by curtains, and often con- 
taining a l3ed or seats. 

Alcoy', a town oi S^iain, in Valencia, 24 
miles north by west of Alicante, in a richly 
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cu1tivate<l clintrict. ih a 1 Ionian bridire 

over tbit rivor, arirl the; town ban a vi*ry 
))U!turoH(|tio a)»]»oarano(s itn dn<;f tnaiinfjic- 
tureH aropajHir and wcMilloriH. l*op, 
Alcudia, Di kk ok. S(io rAw/o//. 

Alcuin (alk'win ; in bin native tongue 
i'!ntfrwinf\ a learned JCneliKhnian. tin* con- 
fidant, iiiHtnietor, and ^wlviH<^r of diarlcH 
tbe (rreat K ‘barleina^fne). He w'an Iwirti at 
York in and was edii(?att;d and latterly 
bad tbe fiianai,^e!n(uit of tlie hcIkmiI at York. 
Ab;iiin bavin^^ ^^oiie to l«ome, (liarleina^ne 
lM)(!ame a(;(|uainted with biin at I'artna, in- 
vited liiin in 782 to bw court, and iiumIo 
UH c of biH Hervicei;i in bin endeavouns to civi- 
lize biH HubjectH. To Hi^Mire tbe lM*ncfit of 
bin iriHtnictioiiH (liarletnaju^ne eHLddiHbed at 
bin court a mdiool, (tailed #SV*Wo l^ahttinn^ 
or tbe ralace School. In tbe roy^^l mtadeiiiy 
Alcuin waH called Fffirrus A/fihiua. Mont of 
tbe ncIjooIh in France wttre either foundiMl 
or improved by him; tbuH be founded tbe 
Hcbooi in the abliey of St. Martin of I'ourH, 
in 7lHi, afte.rtbe plan of tbe hcIkhiI in York. 
Alcuin left tbe court in S(H, and retired to 
tbe ablH^y of St. Martin of 'I'ours, but k(?pt 
up a (MiiiHtaiit correKi)<»nd(*nce with Charles 
Ui luH death in He left works on tbe- 

olo^y, philosophy, rlu'toric, also {Kumm and 
b*tt<*rs, all of which bavtt lu*en published. 

Alcyona'ria, eolenterate aniinals forming 
a irreat division of tbe cbiss AcUimzoa isee 
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1, H(«n-fAn (fAtfvOiud IfciM/timV t. 

a, t'cimwann n4p<v*,i. 

Sen-amvioftt), Tlu^st^ animals an* nearly 
all tM)in|H)8ite, and tho individual |Kdy|u4 
have mostly ei^ifht Uuitacles. I'bey include 
the organ -pifHf* ctirals, Hi*a-|Huis, fiui-eonds, 
Ac., as also Uie red tNiral of eominenv. 
Ilie ]iolyps essentially resemble tinwe of tbe 


freniis Alcyonium In structure, and in the 
iiiiiiiber and arrangement of the tentacles. 
St'e Alctftnilum, 

Alcyo'nium, a genus of co lenterate ani- 
mals, one familiar si)ecieH of which, dredged 
around the Hritisb C4»ast8 -yl. tlujitatnm ~ 
is named * l>ead-Men B Fingers,’ or ‘Cow’s 
Haps,' from its l<d>ed or digitate a])pearance. 
It gn»ws attacbi.'d to stones, slndls, an<l «>tbcr 
objects. It consists of a mass of little 
polyps, each Jsilyp p<»sstrssing eight little 
fring-ed tcuitacles diK|M»8cd around a central 
mouth. 'J’be Alcyonium forms tbt.* type of 
tbe Ahtjonariii, 

Al'dan, a river (»f k'asteni Si I >eriii, a trib- 
utary of tbe licna, 12o(i miles in length, 
'riie Aldan Mountains run along )»arallel to 
it on tb(‘left for 4n0 miles. 

Aldeb'aran, a star of the first magnitudt.*, 
forming tbe eyt* of tbe constellation 1 aurus 
or tbe Jbdl, tlie Virig-btest of tbe five stars 
known to tbe Creeks ;is tbe Hyade.s. Sjkh*- 
triim analysis has shown it to contain anti- 
mony, bismuth, iron, mercury, hydrogen, 
sodium, calcium, «&c. 

Al'dehyde, the oxidation product of an 
alcohol intiTmediati* between it and its:wid. 
(*ommou aldehyde is derived from 

spirit of wine by oxnlation, and is a colour- 
less, limpid, volatile,and inHammable litjuid, 
with a iHJcidiar ethereal odour, which is 
suffocating when strong ; s}K‘cilic gravity, 
o* 7P. It oxidizes in air, and is con\erte*i 
into wa*tic acid. Jt rapidly decomposes 
oxiib* «»f silver, depositing a brilliant film of 
metallic silver; hence it is used in sihering 
euiaed gbiss surfaces. 

Alder {nW Icr ; . t / /noO, a genus i »f \ dants, nat. 
order lb‘tulaeea' | Hircb), consisting <»f trees 
and shrubs inhabiting the tem}>erate and 
colder i\*gions (►! tbe glolx*. Common alder 
{Aiutty ff/utinuMt) is a tive which grows 
in wet situations in Furo|«, Asia, and the 
I 'nitiHl »St 2 itt*s. Its WiKsl, light and 8<»ft and 
of a reddish colour, is used for a variety of 
puqioses, and is well adapUnl for work wdiich 
is to lx* kept (constantly in water. The nstts 
and knots funiisb a lx*autifully-voineil W(km1 
well suiUnl for cabinet work. I'be bark is 
nsed in tanning and leather dressing, and 
by tisbermou for staining tlieir nets. I'bis 
and the young twigs art* Bometimt?s em- 
ployed in dyeing, and yield differtuit shades 
of yellow and retl. With the addition of 
copjxjras it yields a blat^k dye. 

Al'dennan (ardcr*; Anglo-Saxon athhr- 
f/irni, from Mi/(/or, older, and among 

the Anglo-Saxons a {XTson of a rank equi- 
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valiTit to tJiat of ,*iTi ufirl or (nmiit, the 
t^rn«»r of a >liire or couiitv, and nifinber <»f 
thi* tritf or ^reat council c»f the 

nation. Aldtmu^n, at }>rcscnt, arc <»tliccrs 
a.s.sM( iatcd with the riiavor of a ritv for the 
administration of the municipal ijf^vcrnment 
in LiiLdand and the I'nited States. 

Alderney (French Jare/a//), an island 
lM*lo]i;5inir to l>ritain o|f the c«i:i.st t»f Nor- 
mandy, lo miles dntf \vt‘st of ( ‘a|»t^ La Honue, 
ami ''O from the nearest point of Kmjfl.aiid, 
the most m*rtherly of the Cliannel Islands, 
iH'tweeii and 4 miles lomr. and alnait 1| 
i»road. ^rhe co.ist is hold and rocky, the 
intt-rior is fertile. About a third of the 
island is oe<*iij»ied l»y Lfiiiss lands: ami the 
Alderney cows, a small si/isl Init handsome 
hn'cd, an* famous for the richne.ss of their 
milk. 'Idle climate is mild and In'althy. 
A jmLo*, with six ‘ jurats,’ chosen by the 
people for lib*, and Iwche ‘ dou/anitTH,’ re- 
pre.srijtjiti\ es of the ]H*oplc, form a kind of 
I'M-al Ie:^d^latu^e. ddie Frcm*li laii^ouiL^t* still 
pre\aiL aniouL' the inhabitants, but all un- 
der-'iaml and many s|saL Fnjlish, 'Ida* 
/e/ '» oWlihrnci/ is the strait between the 
eo.ist of l*Van<‘e ami this island. 

Aldershot cilder*^. a town and military 
station in F.n;jlaml, tlie latter liavin;^ {4*iven 
rise to the bmm r. ddie ‘camp’ wits on^i- 
nated in 1 1 by the purchase by oo\ eriiiiient 

of a tract of imtoilaml known as Ahlcrslmt 
Heath, on the eonhui s of Surrey, Hamp- 
shire, ami Herkshire. ddie <*bject Wiis to 
m'custorn both othcers ami soldiers to ac^t 
im-re nadily when <lrawii up in l•^i;,oldes 
and di\isions, their practice having bt^eii 
limite d for the mo<t part, since tlic teriiii- 
natioii of the French v ar, to the movements 
of battalion- and eompanies. It w;is also 
deemed adsisalde to iwcustorn tin; army to 
camp life, and to e\» rcis<- tin* iiieii in all the 
e\olulioii.w and moveinents which they mioht 
Is* reipiircd to {M’rb»rm when broiu^ht inU> 
actual conLaet with the enemy, ddie a<> 
romiii'Mlation provMed for the army, officers 
as Well a.s men. consi.sted .at first of woiHlen 
huts; but these ha\c Is'en superseded by 
brick barr;4<*ks, en:cied at a nmt <»f nearly 
i:ioOjioO, there Kin'.' now a North ami a 
Snith CaTn]). d’he men are cxereiscid in 
mandiin-fc', skinnishim.'. and similar fiehi 
oji«*ratioii.s, whicli are carried on durini' the 
suiitiner iiiofiths with irreat activity; they 
at>,* also instnicUsl in the camp i?i culinary 
and other tluties. ddie muidH.rr of 
usually maintained at Ahlershot is alsmt 
7000. The town is in the nei^dilsmrhood 
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of the barracks, iinmcdiattdy Kwoml tlu* 
;;ovoriunent i^round, and in Hamjishirc. It 
contains several churches, and has schools, 
newspapers, library institub*s, music-halls, 
Ac. I*o|>. (inclmlin^ military^ *J0,1 40. 

Ald'belm, an An}^lo-Sa.\on scholar and 
]»relatc, Hisliop of Shcrborm% Inini 040 (0* 
ilitul 700. lie was a ‘'rcat fosterer of 
learniiiLT and builder of churclu's, and has 
left Latin writiu'^s tm thcolotrical subjcirts. 

Al'dine Editions, the name iriveii to tln^ 
Works which pn»cecdcd from tin* press of 
Aldus Maiiutius ami his family at Venice 
(1 loo L^07b (Sct‘ Mtniuthts.) Rccom- 
lucndcMl hy their value, as well as !>y a 
sphaidid ext(*rior, tiny have piiiicil thi< rt'- 
Hpect of scholars and the attention of hook- 
collcctoi*H. Many of them are the first 
printe<l editions .s)of (^rcck 

and Iwitin classics. < ^tln^rs are texts of tin; 
iiiodt rn Italian authors, ddiese editions art? 
of importance in the history of printini'. 
Aldus had nine kinds of (ircck type, ami 
n«> one bebtre him }>rinted so much and so 
iH aiitifully in this lan^uaj^c. Of the iiatin 
character he procurml fourteen kimls of 
type. 

Aldobrandi'ni, the name of a hdorcutine 
family, latU?rly of jirinctdy rank (now ex- 
tinct), whic h procluccMl om^ |»ope (( dement 
\’I1L) and Kc*vcral cardinals, andibisho|»M, 
bishops, ami men of l(*arnin;.r- Ai.iioniiAN- 
lUNi MAliliiAciK, an ancient frcsccj paintiiiji' 
bt'loii^in^ probably to the time of Augustus, 
discovc*red in Ifinfl, and acijuintd by (W- 
diiial A1d(»brandini, nc])hew of Oicineiit 
\'Ili., m»w in tla* Vatican. It represcaits 
a iiiarriaL'c Hcem; in whicdi te n persons are 
isn-tniycd, ami is ccaisidenMl one c»f tlie 
most precious relies of ancient art. 

Al'dred, cir Faldkk.I), Aiiolc»-Saxon pre- 
late, Fdshop of W'orccster and Archbishop 
i}( V'ork, born lOoO (M, died lOblk He im- 
proved the cliscipline of the church ancl 
built several ecclesi.'istical edificM^. On tlie 
deatli of Kdward the i ’onfessor he is said to 
have crowned Harold. Having suhinittcMi 
to the ( ’omjmTor, whose esteem lie eiijoycjcl 
and w'hose power he ina^le suhserviciit to 
the views of the church, he also crowm;il 
him as well as Matilda. 

Aldncb, Hknkv, Dean of Ohristchurch, 
Oxford; Kim in 1(147, died in 1710; dis- 
tintruishecl as a writer on Ioluc. as an archi- 
brct, and as a musician. His ( 'omj»eiidiiim 
cTjf Ki^ic was a text-hook till cpiite recMihtly. 
He adapbai many of the works of the olclcT 
musiciauK, such as Palestrina and Caiissimi^ 
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to the liturgy of the Church of England, beggar, f>orter, thief, man of fashion, sol- 
aiid cotniKw^ many services and anthems, dier, valet, merchant, student, rubber, gal- 
some of which are still beard in English ley-slave, and lastly his own biographer, 
cathedrals. Alexnan'ni, or Alamanni, a confederacy 

Ald'rich, Thomas Batlky, an American of several German trilm which, at the 
poet and writer of prose tales, mostly hu- commencement of the third century after 
morous, bom in 1886, was a short time in a Christ, lived near the Roman territory, 
mercantile house, but sr>on adopted litera- and came then and subsequently into con- 
ture as a profession; and was for a time fiict with the imperial troops. Caracalla 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly. He has first fought with them in 218, but did not 
written in verse: llie Hells; Ballad of Baby conquer them; Severiis was likewise uiisuc- 
Bell; ]*ampinea and other lN>ems; Cloth of cessfuL About 2f)0 they began to cniss the 
Gold and other Boems; Flower and Thom; Rhine westwards, and in 25.5 they overran 
in prose: Daisy's Necklace; Htory of a Bad Gaul along with the Franks. In 259 a 
Boy; Marjory Daw; l^rudence Palfrey, &c. body of them was defeated in Italy at 
Aldrovan'di, U lyhhkh, a distinguished Milan, and in the following year they were 
Itfilian naturalist; born 1522, die<l 1605. driven out of Gaul by Postumus. But 
He was professor at Bologna, and estab- the Alemaimi did not desist from their 
lislied botanical gardens and museum of incursions, notwithstanding the numenius 
natural histc>ry there ; wrote a work on defeats they suffered at the hands of the 
natural history in thirteen vols. Roman tnmps. In the fourth century they 

^ Ale and Beer, well known and exten- crossed the Rhine and ravaged Gaul, but 
sively iiseil feriiieiited liquors, the principle were severely defeated by the Emi)eror 
of which is extracted from several sorts of Julian and driven back. Subsequently they 
grain but most commonly from barley, after occupied a considerable territory on both 
it has undergone the process termed malt- sides of the Rhine; but at last Clovis broke 
Ing. lieer is a more general terra than ale, their power in 496 and deprived them of a 
being often i^d for any kind of fermented large portion of their possessions. Part of 
nialb liquor, including porter, though it is their territory was latterly forme<l into a 
also used in a more 8i>ecial signitication. duchy called Alemannia or Swabia, this 
See lirewhu/, name Ijeing derived from Suevi or Swa- 

^eaxdi (li-hi-jVde), Alkaiuk), a distin- bians, the name which they gave them- 
guished Italian lyrical and |Kilitical poet selves. It is from the Alemanni that the 
and patriot, Ixirn 1812, died 1878; latterly French have derived their names for Ger- 
member of the Italian board of higher mans and Germany in general, namely, 
education and senator. ^ A f tv mauds and AUmiarfuc, though strictly 

Alo-oonner, formerly an officer in England B|)eaking only the modem Swabians and 
api^ointed to assay ale and lieer, and to take northern Swiss are the proper descendants 
care tliat they were giKul and wholesome, of that ancient race, 
and sold at a proper price. The duty of the Alembert (a-lan-bir), Je.vn le Rond d’, 
ale-conners of London was to inspect the a French mathematician and philosopher, 
nieasura us^ in public-houses, to prevent bom in Paris in 1717, and died there in 
frauds in selling liquors. Four of these were 1783. He was the illegitimate son of 
chosen annually by the liverymen, in com- Madame do Tencin, and was exposed at 
mon hall, on Midsummer's Day. the Church of St. Jean le Rond (hence his 

Ale-cost.^ See Vostmnry, name) soon after birth. He was brought up 

Alao^to, in Greek mythology, one of the by the >^dfe of a poor glazier, and. with her 
Furies (which see). ^ he lived for ihore than forty years. His 

Aleman (a-le«man'), Mateo, a Sp^ish parents never publicly acknowledged him, 
novelist, born about the middle of the six- but his father settled upon him an income 
teenth centuiy, died in 1610. His fairiia of 1200 Uvres. He showed much quickness 
rests on his Life and Adventures of the learning, entered the College Mazarin at 
Rogue Guzman de Alfarache, one of the tne age of twelve, and studied mathematics 
best of the picaresque or mgue novels, witk enthunasm and success. Having left 
whidi give such a lively picture of the collet he studied law and became an advo- 
shady clauses of society in Spain during cate, mt did not cease to occupy himself 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with iwtbematics. A pamphlet on the mo- 
The hem beoomee in Buccession stable-boy, tiohe^ mlid bodies in a fluid, and another 
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on the integral calculuB, which he laid be- 
fore the A^emj of Scienoee in 1789 and 
1740^ showed him in so favourable a light 
that the Academy received him in 1741 into 
the number of its members. He soon after 
published his famous work on dynamics, 
IVait^ de Dynamique (1743); and that on 
fluids, Traitd des Huides. He also took a 
jiart in the investigations which completed 
the discoveries of Newton respecting the 
motion of the heavenly bodies, and pub- 
lished at intervals various imiKirtant astro- 


nomical dissertations, as well as on other 
subjects. He idso took part, with Diderot and 
others, in the celebrated Encydop^die, for 
which he wrote the Discours P^liminaire, as 
well as many philosophical and almost aU the 
mathematical articles. He received an in- 
vitation from the Russian empress Catherine 
II. to go to St. Petersburg, and Frederick 
the Great invited him to Berlin, but in vain. 
From Frederick, however, he accepted a 
nsion. There was an intimate friendship 
tween him and Voltaire. 



Aleppo. 


Alem^bic, a simple apparatus sometimes Alen 9 on was long famed for its point-lace, 
used by chemists for distillation. The cucur^ called ‘point d’Alen^on,’ a branch of indus- 
hit, or body, contains the substance to be try now much fallen off; it has cotton and 
distilled, and is usually somewhat like a flax spinning and weaving, Ac.; fine rock- 
bottle, bulging below and narrowing towards crystal yielding the so-called ‘diamants 
the top; the head, of a globular form, with d’Alen^on,' is found in the neighbouring 
a flat under-ring, fits on to the neck of the granite quarries. Fop, 17,237. — Albn^ok, 
cucurbit^ condenses the vapour from the originally a county, later a dukedom, bec^e 
heal^ liquid, and receives the distilled unitedwith the crown in 1221, and was given 
liquid on the ring inclosing the neck of the by Louis XI. as an appana^ to his fifth 
lower vessel, and thus causes it to find egress son, with whom the branch of the Alen 9 on- 
by a discharging pipe into the third se^on, Valois commenced. The first duke of the 
called the receiver. See DUtilUitwn. name lost his life at the battle of Agincourt 

Alemtejo (a-l&n-t&'zhO; ‘beyond the in 1415; another, called Charles IV., mar- 
Tagus*), the largest province of Portugal, ried the celebrated Margaret of Valois, 
and the most southern except Algarve; area^ sister of Francis 1. He commanded the 
10,255 square miles; pop. 367,169. The left wing of the French army at the battle 
capital is Evora. of Pavi^ where, instead of supporting the 

Alengon (a-lan-s5n), a town of France, kinff at a critical moment, he fled at Ae 
capital of department Ome, and formerly head ci his troops, the oenseauenoe of which 
of the Duchy of Alen 9 on, on the right hank was the loss of the battle and the capture of 
of the Sarthe^ 105 miles west by south of the king. 

Paris ; well b^t; has a fine Gotfiio church Alentejo. See Alemtejo^ ^ 

(fifteenth century), and interesting remains Alq)'po, a dty of Asiatic Turkey, in 
of the did castle of the dukes d*Alen 9 on. ITorth Syi^ on the river Koik, in a fine 
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plain 60 miles south-eant of Alexandretta, 
which is its port, and 195 miles n.n.k. of 
Damascus. It has a circumference of about 
7 miles, and consists of the old town and 
numerous suburbs. Its appearance at a 
distance is striking, and the houses are well 
buUt of stone. On a hill stands the citadel, 
and at its foot the governor’s palace. Pre- 
vious to 1822 Alepixi contained about 
100 mosc^ues, but in that year an earth- 
quake hud the greater part of them in 
ruins, and destroyed nearly the whole city. 
The a(|ueduct built l^y the Komans is tho 
oldest monument of the town. Among the 
chief attractions of Aleppo are its gardens, 
in which the pistachio-nut is extensively 
cultivated. Formerly the city was the 
centre of a great inqiort and export trade, 
and its manufactures, consisting of shawls, 
cottons, silks, gold and silver lace, Ac., were 
very valuable, but the earthquake alrea<ly 
mentioned and various other causes have 
combined to greatly lessen its prosperity. 
It has still a trade, however, in wool, cotton, 
silk, wax, skins, soap, tobacco, Ac., and im- 
ports a certain quantity of European manu- 
factures. — Alep^ was a place of consider- 
able importance in very remote times. By 
the Greeks and Romans it was called Berwcu 
It was conquered by the Arabs in 638, and 
its original name Cluif ifhon was then turned 
into J/aleh^ whence the Italian form Aleppo, 
Its |>opulation, 200,000 at the beginning 
of the century, is now estimated at over 
100,000, of whom perhaps 25,000 are Chris- 
tians. The language generally B}>oken is 
Arabic. 

Aleshid, a town of Southern Russia, 
gov. Taurida. Pop. 8915. 

Ale'sia, a town and fortress of ancient 
Gaul, at which in h.c. 52 Julius Cmsar in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on the Gauls under 
Veroingetorix. It is now represented by 
the village of Alise, department COte d*C)r, 
near which Napoleon 111. erected a colossal 
statue of Veroingetorix in 1865. 

Alesaan'dria, a town and fortress in 
North Italy, capital of the province of the 
same name, in a marshy country, near the 
junction of the Bormida and the Tanaro. It 
was built in 1168 by the Cremonese and 
Milanese, and was named in honour of 
Pope Alexander III., who made it a bishop’s 
see. It has a cathedral, im(X)rtant manu- 
factures of linen, woollen, and silk goods, 
and an active trade. It ranks as one of the 
first fortiesses of Europe, the fortifications 
including a surrounding wall and bastions, 


and a strong citadel on the opposite side of 
the Tanaro, connected by a bridge with the 
town. Pop. 30,761. 

Ales'si, Galeazzo, a distinguished Italian 
architect, bom at Perugia, 1512, died there 
in 1572. Many palaces, villas, and churches 
‘were erected .i^ter his designs. 

Aletsch'-glacier, the greatest glacier in 
Switzerland, canton Vaud, a prolongation 
of the immense mass of glaciers connected 
with the Jungfrau, the Aletschhom (14,000 
ft.), and other peaks; about 15 miles long. 

Aleurom'eter, an instrument for indicat- 
ing the bread-making qualities of wheaten 
flour. U'he indications depend upon the 
expansion of the gluten contained in a given 
quantity of flour when freed of its starch by 
pulverization and repeated washings with 
water. 

Aleu'tian Islands, a chain of about eighty 
small islands belonging to the United 
States, separating the ^a of Kamtchatka 
from tiie northern part of the Pacific Ocean, 
and extending nearly 1000 miles from east 
to west between Ion. 172"" b. and 163° w.; 
total area, 6391 square miles; pop. 1220. 
They are of volcanic formation, and in a 
number of them there are volcanoes still in 
activity. Their general appearance is dis- 
mal and barren, yet grassy valleys capable 
of supporting cattle throughout the year 
are met with, and potatoes, turnips, and 
other vegetables are successfully cultivated. 
I'hey aiford also an abundance of valuable 
fur and of fish. The natives belong to the 
same stock with those of Kamtchatka. 

Ale'wife (corruption of the Indian name), 
the Alvsa tynmnus^ a fish of the same 
genus as the shad, gn)wiug U) the length of 
12 inches, and taken in great quantities in 
the mouths of the rivers of New England, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, being 
salted and exported. 

Alexander, sumamed tlic Qreat^ was the 
son of Philip of Maoedon and his queen 
Olympias, and was bom at Pella, B.a 356. 
In youth he had Aristotle as instructor, 
and he early displayed uncommon abilities. 
The victory of Chttronea in 388, which 
brought Greece entirely imder Ma^onia, 
was mainly decided by his efforts. Philip 
having been assassinatod, fi.a 836, Alexan- 
der, not yet twenty years of age, ascended 
the throne. His father had be^ preparing 
an expedition f^fainst the Persians and 
Alexander determined to cany it out; but 
before doing so he had to chastise the bar- 
barian tribes on the frontiers eff Maoedon 
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ba well as ([iiell a rising in Greece, in which 
he took and destroyed Thebes, put 6000 of 
the inhabitants to the sword, and carried 
30,000 into captivity. Leaving Antipater 
to gi»vem in his stead in Euro(>e, and being 
confinned as coinmauder-in -chief of the 
Greek forces in the general assembly of the 
Greeks, he crossed over the Hellespont into 
Asia, in the 
spring of 334, 
with 30,000 f<K)t 
and 5000 horse. 

His first encoun- 
ter with the Per- 
sian forces (as. 
sisted by Greek 
mercenaries) was 
at the small river 
Granlcus, where 
he gained a com- 
}»lete victory. 

Most of the cities 
of Asia Minor now opened their gates to 
the \'ictt)r, and Alexander restored demo- 
cracy in all the (^rook cities. In passing 
through Gordium he cut the Gordian 
knot, on which it was believed the fate 
of Asia depended, and then conquered 
Lycia, Ionia, Caria, Pamphylia, and Gap- 
padocia. A sickness, caused by bathing in 
the ('ydnus {b.c. 333), checked his course; 
but scarcely was he restored to health when 
he continued his onward course, and this 
same year defeated the Persian emperor Da- 
rius and his army of 500,000 or 600,000 men, 
(including 50,000 Greek mercenaries) near 
IssuH (inner angle of the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta). Darius fled towards the interior 
of his dominions, leaving his family and 
treasures to fall into the hands of the 
conqueror. Alexander did not pursue Da- 
rius, but proceeded southwards, and secured 
all the towns along the Mediterranean 
Sea, though he did not get possession of 
Tyre (taken 332 b.c.) without a siege of 
seven months. Palestine and Egypt now 
fell before him, and in the latter he 
founded Alexandria, which became one of 
the first cities of ancient times. Hence 
he went through the desert of Libya, to con- 
sult the oracle of Zeus Ammon, and it was 
said that the god recognized him as his son. 
On his return Alexander marched agidnst 
Darius, who had collected an immense army 
in Assyria, and rejected the proposals of 
his rival for peace. A battle was fought 
at Gaugamela^ about 50 miles from Arbel% 
331, and notwithstanding the immense 
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numerical superiority of his enemy, Alexan- 
der (who had but 40,000 men and 7000 horse) 
gained a complete victory. Babylon and 
Susa opened their gates to the conqueror, 
who marched towa^s Persepolis, the ca))i- 
tal of Persia, and entered it in triumph. He 
now seems for a time to have lost his self- 
command. He gave himself up to arn)gance 
and dissipation, and is said in a fit of intoxi- 
cation to have set tire to the palace of Per- 
sepolis, one of the wonders of the world. 
Rousing himself up, however, he set out 
in pursuit of Darius, who, having lost his 
throne, was kept prisoner by Bessus, satrap 
of Bactriana, who, w^hen he saw himself 
closely pursued, caused Darius to be assas- 
sinated (u.c. 330). Continuing his progress 
he subdued Bessus, and advanced to the J ax- 
artes, the extreme eastern limit of the em- 
pire, but did not fully subdue the whole of 
this region till 328, some fortresses holding 
out with great tenaoity. In one of these 
be took prisoner the beautiftd Koxana, 
daughter of Oxyartes, a nobleman of Sog- 
diana, and having fallen in love with her 
he married her. Meantime disaffection had 
once or twice manifested itself among his 
Macedonian followers and had been cnielly 
punished; and he bad also, to bis lasting 
remorse, killed his faithful friend (Ueitus 
in a fit of drunken rage. Alexander now 
formed the idea of coij(|uering India, then 
scarcely known even by name. He passed 
the Indus (n.c. 326), marched towards the 
Hydaspes ( Jhelum), at the passage of which 
he conquered a king named l\)ruH in abloody 
l)attle, and advanced victoriously through 
the north-west of India, and intended to 
proceed as far as the Gauges, when the 
murmurs of his army compelled him to 
return. On the Hyd!wpes he built a fleet, 
in which be sent a part of his anuy down 
the river, while the rest proceeded along 
the banks. By the Hydaspes he reached 
the Acesines (Chenab), and thus the Indus, 
down which he sailed to the sea. Nearchus, 
his admiral, sailed hence to the^ Persian 
Gulf, while Alexander directed his march 
by land to Babylon, losing a great part of 
bis troops in the desert trough which be 
had to pass. In Susa be married Statira, 
the eldest daughter of Darius, and rewarded 
those of his Macedonians who had marrie<l 
Persian women, because it was his intention 
to unite the two nations as closely as pos- 
sible. At Opis, on the Tigris, a mutiny 
arose among his Macedonians (in 324), who 
thought he showed too much favour tc the 
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Aniatics; by firmnem and policy be suc- 
ceeded in quelling this rising, and sent home 
10,000 veterans with rich rewards. Soon 
after, his favourite, Hephiestion, died at 
Ecbatana, and Alexander's grief was un- 
bounded. The favourite was royally buried 
at Babylon, and here Alexander was engaged 
ill extensive plans for the future, when he 
l>ecaiiie suddenly sick, after a banr|uet, and 
died in a few days (323 B.C.), in his thirty- 
third year, after a reign of twelve years and 
eight niouths. His Ixidy was after a time 
conveyed to Egyfit with great splendour by 
bis general Ptolemy. He left behind him 
an immense empire, which was divided 
among his chief generals, and became the 
scene of continuid wars. The reign of Alex- 
ander constitutes an important {leriod in 
the hist<iry of humanity. His career was 
not merely a series of empty conquests, but 
was attended with the most inifMirtant re- 
sults. The language, and much of the 
civilization of (Ireeoe, followed in his track; 
large a<lditious were made to the sciences 
of geography, natural history, Ac.; a road 
was opened to India; and the products of 
the farthest east were intnnluced into £u- 
ro|)e. (Ireek kingdoms, under his generals 
and their successors, continued to exist in 
Asia for centuries. 

Alexander, the name of eight popes, the 
earliest of whom, Alexander 1., is said to 
have reigned from 109 to 119. The most 
famous (or infamous) is Alexander VI. 
(Boipa), who was Ixim at V^encia, in 
Hpain, in 1431, and died in 1503. When 
he was only twenty -five years of age his 
uncle, Pope Calixtus IIT., made him a car- 
dinal, and shortly afterwards appointed 
him to the dignified and lucrative office of 
vice-chancellor. By bribery be prenared 
his wav to the papal throne, which he 
attained in 1492, after the death of Inno- 
cent VIIL Both the authority and reve- 
nues of the popes being at this time much 
impaired, he set himself to reduce the power 
of the Italian princes, and seize upon their 
possessions for the benefit of his own family. 
To effect this end he is said not to have 
scntpled to use the vilest means, including 
poison and assassination. His policy, foreign 
as well as domestic, was faitmess and 
and Us private life was stained by sensual- 
ity. He onderatood how to extract immense 
Bums of money from all Christian countries 
under Taiioua pretexts. He sold indul- 
gences, and set aside^ in &vour of himself, 
the wills of eeveral cardinals. His excesses 


roused against him the powerful eloquence 
of Savonarola, who, by pen and pulpit, urged 
his deposition, but had to meet his death at 
the st^e in 1498. Not long after his elec- 
tion Alexander had the honour of deciding 
the dispute between the kings of Portugal 
and Castile concerning their respective 
daims to the foreign countries recently dis- 
covered. His son, Cesare Borgia, and his 
daughter Lucrezia, are equally notorious 
with himself. 

Alexander, the name of three Scottish 
kings. Alexander I., a son of Malcolm 
Canmore and Margaret of England, suc- 
ceeded his brother Edgar in 1107, and 
governed with great ability till his death in 
1124. He was a great benefactor of tbe 
church, and a firm vindicator of the national 
independence. — Alexander II. was bom 
in 1198, and succeeded his father William 
the Lion in 1214. He was a wise and 
energetic prince, and Scotland prospered 
greatly under him, though disturbed by the 
Norsemen, by the restlessness of some of 
the Celtic chiefs, and by the attempts of 
Henry HI. of England to make Alexander 
do homage to him. Alexander married 
Henry's sister, Joan, in 1221, who lived till 
1238. In 1244 war with England almost 
broke out, but was fortunately averted. 
Alexander died in 1248 at Kerrera, an 
island opposite Oban, when on an expedi- 
tion in which he hoped to wrest the 
Hebrides fn»m Norway. He was succeeded 
by his son, Alexander III., a boy of eight, 
who in 1251 married Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Henry HI. of England. Like 
his father he was eager to bring the He- 
brides under his sway, and this he was 
enabled to accomplish in a few yean after 
the defeat of the Norse King Haoo at 
Largs, in 1263. llie mainland and islands 
of Scotland were now under one sovereign, 
though Orkney and Shetland still beloi^^ 
to Norway. Alexander was strenuous in 
asserting the independence both of the Scot- 
tish kingdom and the Scottish churdi 
against England. He died in 1285 by the 
f^ing of 1^ horse while he was riding in 
the d^k between BumtislandandlUnghom. 
He left as his heiress Margaret^ the Maiden 
of Norway, daughter of Eric of Norway, 
and of Alexandw's daughter, Maigaret 
Under him Scotland enjoyed greater pros- 
perity than for generati^ afterwards. 

Alexander L, Emperor of Russia^ son of 
Paul L and Mari% daughter of Prince 
Eugene of Wilrtemlmm was bom in 1777. 
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and died in 1825. On the assaesination of 
his father, in 1801, Alexander ascended the 
throne, and one of his first acts was to con- 
clude peace with Britain, against which his 
predecessor had declared war. In 1803 he 
offered his services as mediator between 
England and France, and two years later a 
convention was entered into between Rus- 
sia, hhiglaiid, Austria, and Sweden for the 
purpose (»f resisting the encroachments of 
France on the territories of independent 
states, lie was present at the battle of 
Austerlitz (1805), when the combined armies 
of liussia and Austria were defeated by 
Napoleon. In the succeeding campaign the 
Russians were again beaten at Eylau (8th 
February, 1807) and Friedland (14th June), 
the result of which was an interview, be- 
tween Alexander and Napoleon, and the 
treaty at Tilsit. The Russian emperor now 
for a time identified himself with the Na|K)- 
leonic schemes, and soon obtained possession 
of Finland and an extended territory on the 
Danube. The French alliance, however, he 
found to be too oppressive, and his having 
separated himself from Napoleon led to the 
disastrous French invasion of 1812. In 
1813 he published a manifesto which served 
as the basis of the coalition of the other Euro- 
fiean powers against France, which was fol- 
lowed by the capture of Paris (in 1814), the 
abdication of Napoleon and the restoration 
of the Bourbons, and the utter overthrow of 
NH[x>leon the following year. After Water- 
1(H), Alexander, accompanied by the Em- 
peror of Austria and the King of Frussiai 
made his second entrance into Paris, where 
they concluded the treaty known as the 
Holy Alliance. The remaining part of his 
reign was chiefly taken up in measures of 
internal reform, including the gradual aboli- 
tion of serfdom, and the promotion of educa- 
tion, agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures, as well as literature and the fine 
arts. 

Alexander n., Emperor of Russia, was 
bom April 29, 1818, and succeeded' his 
father Nicholas in 1855, before the end of 
the Crimean war. After peace was con- 
cluded the new emperor set about effecting 
reforms in the empire, the greatest 'of aU 
being the emancipation of the serfs in 1861, 
a meamue which gave freedom, on certain 
conditionB, to 22,000,000 of human beingB 
who were previously in a state little removed 
from that of slavery. Under him, too, repre- 
smtative assemblies in the provinces were 
introduced, and he also did much to improve 
»1 


education, and to reorganize the judicial 
system. During his reign the Kuasian 
dominions in Central Asia were extended, 
a piece of territory south of the Caucasus, 
formerly belonging to Turkey, was acquired, 
and a part of Bessarabia, belonging since 
the Crimean war to Turkey in Euro|)e, but 

f >reviou8ly to Russia, was restored to the 
atter power. The latter additions resulted 
from the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. 
He was killed by an explosive missile flung 
at him (by a Nihilist it is suptiosed) in a 
street in St. Petersburg, 13th March, 1881. 
He was s\icceeded by his second son, Alkx- 
ANDRB III., his eldest son having died in 
youth. His only daughter is the wife of 
the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Alexander of Hales. See Hales (Alex- 
ander de). 

Alexander Nevskoi, a Russian hero and 
saint, son of the Grand-duke Jaroslav, bom 
in 1219, died in 1263. He fought valiantly 
against assaults of the Mongols, the Danes, 
Swedes, and knights of the Teutonic order. 
He gained the name of Ncvakot in 1240, for 
a splendid victory, on the Neva, over the 
Swedes. The gratitude of his countrymen 
commemorated the hero in [)opuIar songs, 
and raised him to the dignity of a saint. 
Peter the Great built a splendid monastery 
at St. Petersburg in his honour, and in 
memory of him established the order of 
Alexander Nevskoi. 

Alexander Beye'rus, a Roman empenir, 
bom in 205, died 235 A.D. He was raised to 
the imperial dignity in 222 a.d. by the pne- 
torian guards, ^ter they bad put his cousin 
the emperor Heliogabalus to death. He 
governed ably both in peace and war; and 
also occupied himself in poetry, philosophy, 
and literature. In 232 he defeat^ the Per- 
sians under Artaxerxes, who wished to drive 
the Romans from Asia. When on im ex- 
pedition into Gaul to repress an incursion of 
the Germans, he was murdered with his 
mother in an insurrection of his troops, 
headed by the brutal Maximin, who suc- 
ceeded him as emperor. 

Alexanders {iknymium otuMtrum), an 
umbelliferous tdenniid plant, a native of 
Britsin^^H^rl^ cultivated for its leaf- 
stalks^ having a pleasant aromatic 

flavour|i|M and used instead of 

that has taken its place. 
Atoxanaiit'ta, or Iskandeboon (ancient 
Alexcmdria ad a small seaport in 

Asia Minor, on the Gulf of Iskanderoon, the 
port of Ah^po and Northern Syria. Narjed 
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after Alexander the Great, at whose com- 
tiiatid it was founded in memory of the battle 
of Ihhus. Pop. 1 fiOO. 

Alezan'dria, an ancient city and 8ea{K)t t 
in K^^ypt, at the north-west an;,de of the 
Nile delta, on a rid^e of land lietween the 
sea and Ijake Mareotis. Ancient Alexan- 
dria was founded by, and named in honour 
of, Alexander the Great, in n.c. «^32, and 
was lon^^ a great and splendid city, the 


centre of commerce between the east and 
west, as well as of (jreek learning and civi- 
lization, wdth a population at one time of 
perhaps 1,000,000. It was especially cele- 
brated for its great library, and also for its 
famous lighthouse, one of the wonders of 
the workl, standing ujxin the little islatid 
of I^hanis, which w^as connected with the 
city by a mole. Under Homan rule it was 
the second city of the empire, and when 



Constantinople became the capital of the 
li^ast it still remained the chief centre of 
trade; but it received a blow' from which 
it never recovered w'hen captured by Amru, 
general of Caliph Omar in 041, after a siege 
of fourteen months. Its ruin was finally 
completed by the discovery of the passage to 
India bytbeCa])e of Good Ho}ie, which opened 
up a new route for the Asiatic trade. See 
Alexawlrian Library^ AUmmlrian Schod, 
— Modem Alexandria stands twtly on what 
was formerly the island of Phan^s, partly 
on the peiumiula w'hich now connects it 
with the mfdnland and has been formed by 
the accumulation of soil, and (tartly on the 
mainland. The streets in the Turkish 
quarter are narrow, dirty, and irregular; 
in the foreign Quarter they are regular and 
wid^ and it is nere where the finest houses 


are situated, and where are the principal 
8ho]>8 and hotels, banks, offices of com()anies, 
&C. ; this (lart of the city being also supplied 
with gas, and with water brought by the 
Mahmudieh Canal from the western branch 
of the Nile. Alexandria is connected by 
railw'ay with Cairo, Kosetta, and Suez. A 
little to the south of the city are the cata- 
combs, which now serve as a quarry. An- 
other relic of antiquity is Pompey's Pillar, 
98 ft. 9 in. high. Alexandria has two ports, 
on the east and west respectively of the 
isthmus of the Pharos peninsula, Ae latter 
having a breakwater over 8000 yards in 
length, with fine quays and suitable railway 
and other acoommo^tion. The trade of 
Alexandria is laige and varied, the exports 
being cotton, bea^ (lease, rice, wheat, &c.; 
the imports chiefly manufactured goods. At 
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the beginn^ of the century Alexandria 
was an insigi^cant place of 5000 or 6000 
inhabitants. The origin of its more recent 
career of prosperity it owes to Mohammed 
Ali. In 1 882 the insurrection of Arab! Pasha 
and the massacre of Eurot)ean8 led to the 
intervention of the Britisn, and the bom- 
bardment of the forts by the British fleet 
in July. When the British entered the 
city they found the finest parts of it sacked 
and in flames, but the damage is being re- 
paired. Pop. 227,064. 

Alexandria, a town and port of the 
United States, in Virginia, on the right 
bank of the Potomac (which is of suflUcient 
depth for large vessels), 7 miles south of 
Washington, with straight and spacious 
streets; carries on a considerable trade, 
chiefly in flour. Pop. 13,659. 

Alexandria, a town of Scotland, in Dum- 
bartonshire, on the Leven, 4 miles north of 
Dumbarton, with extensive cotton printing 
and bleaching works. Pop. 6173. 

Alexandria, a town of Southern Russia, 
government of Cherson, on a tributary of 
the Dnieper. Pop. 10,521. 

Alexandrian Library, the largest and 
most famous of all the andent collections of 
books, founded by Ptolemy Soter (died 283 
n.G.), king of Egypt, and greatly enlarged 
by succeeding Ptolemies. At its most 
flourishing period it is said to have num- 
liered 700,000 volumes, accommodated in 
two different buildings, one of them being 
the Serapeion, or temple of Jupiter Serapis. 
3'he other collection was burned during 
Julius Csesar’s siege of the dty, but the Ser- 
apeion library existed to the time of the 
Emperor Theoilosius the Great, when, at 
the general destruction of the heathen tem- 
ples, the splendid temple of Jupiter Serapis 
was gutted (A.r). 391) by a fanatical crowd 
of Christians, and its literary treasures de- 
stroyed or scattered. A library was again 
accumulated, but was burned by the Arabs 
when they captured the city under the caliph 
Omar in 641. Amru, the captain of the 
caiiph*B army, would have been willing to 
spare the library, but Omar is said to have 
disposed of the matter in the famous 
words: ^If these writings of the Greeks 
agree with the Koran they are useless^ and 
need not be preserved; if they disagree they 
are pernicious, and ought to be destroyed.^ 

Alexandrian School or Age, the school 
or period of Greek Uterature and learning 
that existed at Alexandria in Egypt during 
the three hundred years that the rule ol 
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the Ptolemies lasted (82.3-80 B.C.), and con- 
tinued under the Roman supremacy. Ptol- 
emy Soter founded the famous library of 
Alexandria (see alxive) and his son, Phila- 
delphuB, established a kind of acaclemy of 
sciences and arts. Many scholars and men 
of genius were thus attracted to Alexandria, 
and a period of literary activity set in, 
which made Alexandria for long the focus 
and centre of Greek culture and intellectual 
effort. It must be admitted, however, that 
originality was not a characteristic of the 
Alexandrian age^ which was stronger in 
criticism, grammar, and science than in pure 
literature. Among the grammarians and 
critics were Zenodotus, Eratosthenes, Aris- 
tophanes, Aristarchus, and Zoilus, proverbial 
as a captious critic. Their merit is to have 
collected, edited, and preserved the existing 
monuments of Greek literature. To the 
poets belong Apollonius, Tjycophron, Aratiis, 
Nicandor, Euphorion, Callimachus, Theo- 
critus, Philetas, Ac. Among those who pur- 
sued mathematics, physics, and aBtn)uomy, 
was Euclid, the father of scieutilio geometry; 
Archimedes, great in physics and mechanics; 
A|K)lloniuB of Perga, whose work on conic 
sections still exists; Nicomachus, the first 
scientific arithmetician; and (under the Ro- 
mans) the astronomer and geographer Ptol- 
emy. Alexandria also was distinguished in 
philosophical speculation, and it was hero 
that the New Platonic school was established 
at the close of the second century after 
Christ by Ammonius of Alexandria (alK>ut 
193 A,D,), whose disciples were Plotinus aiid 
Origen. Being for the most part orientals, 
formed by the study of Greek learning, the 
writings of the New Platonists are strikingly 
characterized— for example, those of Am- 
monius Saccas, Plotinus, Jamblicus, Por- 
phyrius — by a mixture of Asiatic and Kun)- 
pean elements. The principal Gnostic sys- 
tems also had their origin in Alexandria. 

Alexandrian Versioxi, or Codex Alex- 
ANDBINUS, a manuscript in the British 
Museum, of great importance in Biblical 
criticism, written on parchment with uncial 
letters, and belonging probably to the latter 
half of the sixth century. It contains the 
whole Greek Bible (the Old Testament being 
accordii^ the Septnagint), together with 
the letteri of Bishop Clement of Rome, but 
it wants piUts of Matthew, J ohn, and Second 
Corinthians. The Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who in 1628 sent this manuscript 
as a present to Charles I., said he had re- 
ceived it from Egypt (whence its name^. 
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Alaxandrixia, in prosody, the name given, 
from an old French poem on Alexander the 
(lreat» to a species of verse, which consists 
of six iambic feet, or twelve syllables, the 
pause being, in correct Alexandrines, always 
on the sixth syllable; for example, the second 
of the following verses: — 

A needless Alexandrine ends the boor. 

Wlilrh, like a wounded snake, drags its slow 
length along. 

In English Drayton’s Folyolbion is written 
in this measure, and the concluding line of 
the Spenserian stanza is an Alexandrine. 
The FVenoh in their epics and dramas are 
confined to this verse, which for this reason 
is called by them the lu^oie, 

Alaxan^'pol, a Russian town and for- 
tress in the Transcaucasian government of 
Erivan, near the highway from Erivan to 
Kars; can accommodate 10,000 military, and 
has silk manufactories. Pop. 17,272. 

Alexaa'drov, a town of Russia, govern- 
ment of Vladimir, with a famous convent, 
in the church of which are interred two 
sisters of Peter the Great; manufactures of 
steel and cotton goods. In the neighbour- 
hood is an imperial stud. Pop. 7179. 

Alezlsbad, a bathing place of Germany, 
Anhalt, in the Harz Mountains, with two 
mineral springs strongly impregnated with 
iron. 

Alexis Michailovitoh (son of Michael), 
second Russian czar of the line of Romanof 
(the present dynasty), bom in 1629, suc- 
oeeded his father Michael Feodorovitch in 
1645, and died in 1676. He did much for 
the internal administration and for the en- 
largement of the empire; reconquered Little 
Biusia from Poland, and oariiM his autho- 
rity to the extreme east of Siberia. He was 
father of Peter the Great. 

Alexis Petro'vitoh, eldest son of Peter 
the Great, was bom Mcwcow, 1690, and 
died in 1718. He opposed the innovations 
introduced by his father, who on this account 
disinherited him by a ukase in 1718, and 
when he disoovered that Alexis was paving 
the way to suooeed to the crown he had his 
son tried and oondemned to death. This 
affected the latter so much that he died in a 
few days, leaving a son, afterwards the 
emperor Peter IL 

Alez'ias OomnefBiis, Byzantine Emperor, 
was bom , in 1048, and died in 1118. He 
was a nei^ew of Isaac the first emperor of 
the Comneni, and attained the throne in 
1081, at a time when the empire was men- 


aced from various sides, especially by the 
Turks and the Normans. From these dan- 
gers, as well as from later (caused by tlie 
first Crusade, the Normans, and the Turks), 
he managed to extricate himself by policy 
or warlike measures, and maintain^ his 
position till the age of seventy, during a 
reign of thirty-seven years. His daughter 
Anna wrote a life of him (the Alexiad), 
which is one continuous eulogy. Both she 
and her father are introduce in Scott’s 
Count Robert of Paria 

AlYa, a name foresparto grass or a variety 
of it, largely obtain^ from Algeria. See 
EsjHtrto. 

Alfara'bi, an eminent Arabian scholar of 
the tenth century; died at Damascus in 950 ; 
wrote on the Aristotelian philosophy, and 
compiled a kind of encyclopedia. 

Al'fenid, an alloy of nickel plated with 
silver, used for spoons, forks^ candlesticks, 
tea services, &c. 

Alfieri (al-fe-a'rs), ViTTOBTO, COUNT, 
Italian poe^ was bom at Asti in 1749, and 
died in 1803. After extensive European 
travels he began to write, and bis first play, 
Cleopatra (1775), being received with gene- 
ral applause he determined to devote his 
efforts to attaining a position among writers 
of dramatic poetry. At Florence he became 
intimate with the Countess of Albany, wife 
of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, and on 
the death of the prince she lived with him 
as his mistress. This connection he believed 
to have served to stimulate and elevate his 
poetic powers. He died at Florence and 
was buried in the church of Santa Croce, 
between Maccbiavelli and Michael Angelo, 
where a beautiful monument by Canova 
covers his remains. He wrote twenty-one 
tragedies and six comedies. His tragedies 
are full of lofty and patriotic sentiments, 
but the language is stiff and without poetic 
pace, and the plots poor. Nevertheless he 
is considered the first tragic writer of Italy, 
and has served as a model for his successors. 
Alfieri composed also an epic, lyrics, satires, 
and poeticid translationB from the ancient 
classics. He left an interesting autobio- 
graphy. 

Alfon'BO. See Alphonao. 

Al'ford, BbwBT, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury, an English poet, a^olar, and miscel- 
laneous writer, was bom in London in 1610. 
After attending various schools he entered 
Trinity College^ Cambridge, in 1827, gra- 
duated B.A. in 1882, was elected fellow 
in 1834, and next year became vkar of 
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Wyme8Wold» Leioestenhire. In 1842 he 
wae appointed examiner in logic and mond 
philosophy to the University of London, 
and held the appointment till 1857. He 
early began the great work of his life, his 
edition of the Greek Testament with com- 
mentary, which occupied him for twenty 
years, the first volume being published in 
1849, the fourth and last in 1861. In 1853 
he was translated to Quebec Chapel, Lon- 
don, and in 1857 he was appointed Dean of 
Canterbury. He died in 1871. Among 
other things he wrote Chapters on the Poete 
of Ancient Greece, Sermons, Psalms and 
Hymns, Homilies on the Acts of the 
Apostles, Letters from Abroad, Poetical 
Works, Plea for theijueen's English. 

Al'fred (or iEL'FRSD) the Great, King 
of England, one of the most illustrious rulers 
on record, was born at Wantage, in Berk- 
shire, A.D. 849, his father being Ethelwolf, 
son of Egbert, king of the West Saxons. 
He succored his brother Ethelred in 872, 
at a time when the Danes, or Northmen, 
had extended their conquests widely over 
the country, and they had completely over- 
run the kingdom of the West Saxons by 878. 
Alfred was obliged to flee in disguise, and 
stayed for some time with one of his own 
neat-herda At length he gathered a small 
force, and having fortified himself on the 
Isle of Athelney, formed by the confluence 
of the rivers Parret and Tone, amid the 
marshes of Somerset, he was able to make 
frequent sallies against the enemy. It was 
during his abode here that he went, if the 
story is true, disguised as a harper into the 
camp of King Guthrum (or Guthorm), and, 
having ascertained that the Danes felt them- 
selves secure, hastened back to his troops, led 
them against the enemy, and gained such 
a decided victory that fourteen days after- 
wards the Danes begged for peace. Tide 
battle took place in May, 878, near Eding- 
ton, in Wiltfihire. Alfred allowed the Danes 
who were already in the oountiy to remain, 
on condition that th^ gave hostages, took 
a solenm oath to quit Wessex, and embraced 
Christianity. Their king, Guthrum, was 
baptized, with tEirty of his followers, and 
ever aftc^ard remained faithful to Alfred. 
They received that portion of the east of 
England now occupied by the counties ci 
NiitcSkt SufiPolk, and Cambridge, as a place 
of residenoe. The few yean of tranquilUty 
(886-898) which followed were emploved 
by Alfred in rebuilding the towns that bad 
scared most during the war, particularly 
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London; in ^ning his people in arms 
and no less in agriculture; in improving 
the navy; in systematiziiig the laws and 
internal administration; and in literary la- 
bours and the advancement of learning. He 
caused many manuscripts to be translated 
from Latin, and himself translated several 
works into Anglo-Saxon, such as the Psalms, 
.^op’s Fables, Boethius on the C^onsola- 
tion of Philosophy, the History of Orosius, 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Ac. He also 
drew up several original works in Anglo- 
Saxon. These peaceful labours were inter- 
rupted, about 894, by an invasion of the 
Northmen, who, aiter a struggle of three 
years, were finally driven out. Alfred died 
in 901. He had married, in 868, Alswith 
or Ealhswith, the daught^ of a Mercian 
nobleman, and left two sons: Edward, who 
succeeded him, and Ethelwerd, who died 
in 922. Alfred presents us with one of the 
most perfect examples of the able and patri- 
otic monarch united with the virtuous man. 

Algss (al'je), a nat. order of cryptogamic 
or thallogenous plants, found for the most 
part in the sea and fresh water, and com- 
prising sea-weeds, Ac. The higher forms 
have stems bearing leaf-like expansions, 
and they are often attached to the rocks 
by roots, which, however, do not derive 
nutriment from the rocks. A stem, how- 
ever, is most frequently absent. The plants 
are nourished tbrough their whole surface 
by the medium in which they live. ^ They 
vary in size from the microscopic diatoms 
to forms whose stems resemble those of 
forest trees, and whose fronds rival the 
leaves of the palm. They are entirely 
composed of cellular tissue, and many are 
edible and nutritious, as carrageen or Irish- 
mosB, dulse, Ac. Kelp, iodine, and bromine 
are products of various species. The Algas 
are also valuable as manure. They are 
often divided into five orders: — Diato- 
macese, Confervace», Fucacece, Ceramiaceie, 
and Cbaracem. 

Algar'di, Alessandro^ one of the chief 
Italian sculptors of the seventeenth century ; 
bom 1602, died 1654. He lived and worked 
cUefly at Rome; executed the tomb of J^o 
XL in St JPeter’s, and a marble relief with 
life-size ^jpures over the altar of St Leo 
there. 

AlgaroWbeaiL See Carob-tree. 

Algarobill^ the seed-pods of one or two 
South American trees (genus Proa^is), valu- 
able as containing much tannin. 

Al'garot^ a vitdently purgative and erne- 
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tie white powder, precipitated from chloride 
of antimony in water; formerly used in 
medicine. 

Algarot'ti, Francehco, Count, bom in 
1712, died in 1764, an Italian writer on 
science, the fine arts, Ac. lie lived for some 
years in France and for a lon^ time in (Ger- 
many, Frederick the Great of PniRsia hav- 
niade him chamWlain and count. He 
wrote Newtonianism for the Ladies; Essays 
on the Fine Arts; (loems, letters, Ac. 

Algarve (al-f^ar'va), a maritime province 
of I’ortu^^l occupying the soutliem iNirtion 
of the kingflom; mountainous but with some 
fertile tracts. Area, 209!) square miles; 
po[). 200,000. 

Algau (aVgou), a name for the soiith- 
westem portion of Bavaria and the adjacent 

1 )arts of WUrtemlierg and Tirol, intersected 
)y the Algau Alps. The Algau breed of 
cattle is one of the best in Germany. 

Algajzali (al-gaz-ale), Abu Hamed Mo- 
fiAMMRt), an Arabian ])hiloBophor, Persian 
by birth; bom 1058, died 1111. He was 
a most pnilific author; an of>ponent of the 
prevailing Aristotelian philosophy of the 
day, and wrote against it the Destruction 
of the Philosophers, answered by Averroes 
in his Destruction of the Destniction. 

Al'gebra, a kind of generalized arithme- 
tic, in which numbers or quantities and 
ojierations, often also the results of opera- 
tions, are rejiresented by symbols. jIiub 
the expression x.y + + d//- denotes that a 

number represenUHl by is to be multiplied 
by a nuiulN)r represented by i/, a numl>er c 
multiplied by a number a number d by a 
number y multiplied by itself (or squar^), 
and the sum taken of these thi^ products. 
So the ftfuatum (as it is called) ar - 7x -i- 
12 = 0 expresses the fact that if a certain 
number x is multiplied by itself, and this 
result made less by seven ^les the number 
and greater by twelve, the result is 0. In 
this case x must either be 3 or 4 to produce 
the given result; but such an equation (or 
formula) as (a + h){a - 5) = a- - is always 
true whatever values mav Ih) assigned to 
a and b. Algebra is an invaluable instru- 
ment in intricate calculations of all kinds, 
and enables operations to be performed and 
results obtained that by arithmetic would 
be impossifale, and its scope is still being 
extended. 

The beginnings of algebraic method are 
to be found in Diophantus, a Greek of the 
fourth century of our er% but it was the 
Arabians that introduced algebra to £urt^ 


and from them it received its name. The 
first Arabian treatise on algebra was pub- 
lished in the reign of the great Kaliph A1 
Mamun (813-833) by Mohammed Ben 
Musa. In 1 202 Leonardo Fibonacci of Pisa, 
who had travelled and studied in the East, 
published a work treating of algebra as then 
understood in the Aral}ian school. Fn)m 
this time to the discovery of printing c?oii- 
siderable attention was given to algebra, 
and the work of Ben Musa and another 
Arabian treatise, called the Rule of Algel)ra, 
were translated int(3 Italian. The first 
printed work treating on algebra (also on 
arithmetic, Aa) af>peared at Venice in 
1494, the author being a monk called Luca 
Pacioli da Bergo. Rapid progress now 
began to be made, and among the names 
of those to whom advances are to be at- 
tributed are 'J'artaglia and Cardan. About 
the middle of the sixteenth century the 
German Stifel introduced the signs +, 
- , *^d Recorde the sign . Recorde 

wrote the first English work on algebra. 
Fran9ois Vieta, a French mathematician 
(1 540-1 603), first adopted the method which 
has led to so great an extension of modem 
algebra, by being the first who used general 
symbols for known quantities as well as for 
unknown. It was be also who first made 
the application of algebra to geometry. 
Albert Girard extended the theory of e<]ua- 
tions by the supposition of imaginary quan- 
tities. The Englishman Harriot, early in 
the seventeenth century, discovered nega- 
tive roots, and established the equality be- 
tween the numl)er of roots and the units in 
the degree of the equation. He also in- 
vented the signs < > , and Oughthred that 
of X. Descartes, though not the first to 
apply algebra to geometry, has, by the 
extent and importance of his applications, 
commonly acquired the credit of being so. 
The same discoveries have also been attri- 
buted to him as to Harriot, and their respec- 
tive claims have caused much controversy. 
He obtained by means of algebra the defi- 
nition and description of curves. Since his 
time algebra has been applied so widely in 
geometry and higher mathematics that we 
need only mention the names of Fermat, 
Wallis, Newton, Leibnitz, De Moivre, Mac- 
Laurin, Taylor, Euler, D’Alembert, La- 
grange, Laplace, Fourier, Poisson, Gauss, 
Homer, De Moigan, Sylvester, Cavley. 
Boole, Jevons, and others have applied the 
algeb^c method not only to formal lof^ 
but to political economy. 
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Algedras (al-Ae-the'raa), a seaport of 
Spain, on the west side of the Bay of Gib- 
raltar, a well-built town carrying on a brisk 
coasting trade. It was the first conquest of 
the Arabs in Spain (711), and was held by 
them till 1844, when it was taken by Al- 
phonso XI. of Castile after a siege of twenty 
months. Near Algeciras, in <1 uly, 1801, the 
English admiral Saumarez defeated the 
combined French and Spanish fleets, after 
having failed in an attack a few days l^fore. 
Pop. 14,230. 

Alge'xia, a French colony in North Africa, 
having on the north the Mediterranean, on 
the east Tunis, on the west Marocoo, and 
on the south (where the boundary is ill- 
defined) the Desert of Sahara; area, 122,878 
w]. miles, or including the Algerian Sa- 
hara 257,000. The country is divided into 
three departments — Algiers, Oran, and 
(vonstantine. The coast -line is aliout 
.550 miles in length, steep and rocky, and 
though the indentations are numerous the 
harbours are much ex|)OBed to the north 
wind. The country is traversed by the 
Atlas Mountains, two chains of which — the 
(treat Atlas, bordering on the Sahara, and 
the Little, or Maritime Atlas, between it 
and the sea— run parallel to the coast, the 
former attaining a height of 7000 feet 
The intervals are filled with lower ranges, 
and numerous transverse ranges connect 
the principal ones and run from them to the 
coast, forming elevated table-lands and in- 
closed valleys, llie rivers are numerous, 
but many of them are mere torrents rising 
in the mountains near the coast. The ShelS 
is much the largest Some of the rivers 
are largely used for irrigation, and artesian 
wells have been sunk in some places for the 
same purpose. There are, both on the coast 
and in the interior, extensive salt lakes or 
marshes (Shott8\ which dry up to a greikt 
extent in summer. The countiy bordering 
on the coast, called the TeU^ is generally 
hilly, with fertile valleys ; in some places a 
flat and fertile plain extends between the 
hills and the sea. In the east there -are 
iih)U9 that sink below the sea-level, and into 
these it has been proposed to introduce the 
waters of the Mediterranean. The climate 
varies considerably according to elevation 
and local peculiarities. There are three 
seasons: winter from November to Febru- 
siy, spring from March to June, and sum- 
mer from July to October. The summer is 
very hot and <hry. In many parts of the 
coast the temperature is moderate and the 
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climate so healthy that Algeria is now a 
winter resort for invalids. 

The chief products of cultivation are 
wheat, barley, and oats, tobacco, cotton, 
wine, silk, and dates. Early vegetables, 
especially potatoes and pease, are exported 
to France and England. A fibre called alfn^ 
a variety of esparto, which grows wild on 
the high plateaux, is exported in large quan- 
tities. (Jork is idso exported. There are 
valuable forests, in which grow various sorts 
of pines and oaks, ash, cedar, myrtle, pis- 
tachio-nut, mastic, carob, &c. 1'he Aus- 
tralian Eucalyptm gloMm (a gum-tree) 
has been successfully introduced. Agricul- 
ture often suffers much from the ravages 
of locusts. Among wild animals are the 
lion, panther, hy»3na, and jackal ; the do- 
mestic cjuadrupeds include the horse, the 
mule, cattle, sheep, and pigs (introduced by 
the French). Algeria possesses valuable 
minerals, including iron, copper, lead, sul- 
phur, zinc, antimony, marble (white and 
red), and lithographic stone. 

The trade of Algeria has greatly increased 
under French rule, France, Spain, and Eng- 
land being the countries with which it is 
principally carried on, and three-fourths of 
the whole being with France. The exports 
(besides those mentioned above) are olive- 
oil, raw hides, wood, wool, tobacco, oran- 
ges, Ac.; the imports, manufactured goods, 
wines, spirits, coffee, Ac. Tlie manufai;tur- 
ing industries are unimportant, and include 
morocco leather, carpeti^ muslins, and silks. 
French money, weights, and measures are 
generally used The chief towns are Al- 
ters, Oran, Constantine, Bona, and Tlem- 
cen. There are about 1300 miles of railways 
opened; there is also a considerable net- 
work of telegraph lines. 

The two principal native races inhabiting 
Algeria are Arabs and Berbers, llie former 
are mostly nomads, dwelling in tents and 
wandering from place to place, though a 
large number of them are settled in the Tell, 
where they carry on agriculture and have 
formed numerous villages. The Berbers, 
here called Kabyles, are the original in- 
habitants of the territory and stiU form a 
considerable part of the population. They 
speak the Berber language, but use Arabic 
(Uiaracters in writing. The Jews form a 
small but influential part of the population. 
Various other races lUso exist. Except the 
Jews all the natives races are Moham- 
medans. There are now a oonsiderab’e 
number of French and other colonists, pro- 
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viiiion being mnde for granting them oon- 
cewiionH of land on certain conditions There 
are over 260,0(^0 colonisto of French origin 
in Algeria^ and over 200,000 coloniats na- 
tives of other European countries (chiefly 
Spaniards and Italians). Algeria is gov- 
erned by a governor-general, who is assisted 
by a council appointed the French govern- 
ment. Ilie settled |X)rtion of the country, in 
the three departments of Algiers, Constan- 
tine, and Oran, is treated much as if it were 
a part of France, and each department sends 
two deputies and one senator to the French 
chambers. The rest of the territory is under 
military rule. The colony costs France a 
considerable sum every year. Pop. (188G) 
of civil ter. 3,824,475; of miL ter. 492,990; 
totol, 8,817,465. 

The country now called Algeria was 
known to the liomans as Numidia. It 
flourished greatly under their nile, and 
early received the Christian religion. It 
was conquered by the Vandals in 430-431 
A.i)., and recovered by Belisarius for the 
Byzantine Empire in 533-534. About the 
middle of the seventh century it was over- 
run by the Saracens. The town of Algiers 
was founded about 935 by Yussef Ibn 
Zeiri, and the country was sul^sequently 
ruled by his successors and the dynasties at 
the Abnoravides and Abnuhades. After 
the overthrow of the latter, about 1269, it 
broke up into a number of small indepen- 
dent territories. The Moors and Jews who 
were driven out of Spain by Ferdinand and 
IsalYolla at the end ol the fifteenth century 
settled in large numbers in Algeria, and 
revenged themselves on their persecutors 
by the practioe of piracy. On this account 
various expeditions were made by Spain 
against Algeria^ and by 1510 the greater 
p^ of the country was made tributaiy. 
A few years later the Algerians invited to 
their assistanoe the Turkish pirate Horush 
(or Uaruj) Barbarossa, who made himself 
Sultan of Algiers in 1516, but was not long 
in being taken by the Spaniards and be- 
headed, His brother and successor put 
Algiers under the protection of Turkey 
(about 1620), and oiganised the system of 
piracy which was long the terror of Euro- 
pean commerce, and was never wholly sup- 
niesBed till tine Frendix occupation. Henoe- 
toih the country belonged to the Turkish 
empire, though fhmi 1710 the connection 
was little more ^an nominal The depre- 
dations of the Algerian pirates were a con- 
tinual source of Irritation to the Christian 


powers, who sent a long series of expedi^ 
tions against them. For instance in 1815 
a Uni^ States fleet defeated an Alge- 
rian one and forced the dey to agree to a 
peace in which he recognized the American 
flag as inviolable. In 1816 Lord Exmouth 
with an English fleet bombarded Algiers^ 
and exacted a treaty by which all the Chris- 
tian slaves were at once released, and the 
dey undertook for the future to treat all 
his prisoners of war as the European law of 
nations demanded. But the piratical prac- 
tices of the Algerians were soon renewed. 

At last the French determined on more 
vigorous measures, and in 1830 sent a force 
of over 40,000 men against the country. 
Algiers was speedily occupied, the dey re- 
tired, and the country was without a gov- 
ernment, but resistance was organized by 
Abd-el-Kader, an Arab chief whom the 
emergency had raised up. He began his 
warlike career of fifteen years by an attack 
on Oran in 1832, and after an obstinate 
struggle the French, in February, 1834, 
consented to a peace, acknowledging him 
as ruling over the Arab trib^ west of 
the Shelif by the title of Emir of Maskara. 
War was soon again renewed with varying 
fortune, and in 1837, in order to have weir 
hands free in attacking C^onstantine, the 
liYench made peace with Abd-el-Kader, 
leaving to him the whole of Western Al- 
geria except some coast towns. Constan- 
tine was now taken, and the subjugation 
of the province of Constantine followed. 
Meanwhile Abd-el-Kader was preparing 
for another conflict, and in November, 1838, 
he suddenly broke into French territory 
with a strong force, and for a time the 
supremacy of the French was endangered. 
Matters took a more favourable turn for 
them when General Bugeaud was appointed 
governor-general in Fel^ary, 1841. In the 
autumn of 1841 Saida, the last fortress of 
Abd-el-Kader, fell into his bands, after 
which the only region that held out against 
the French was that bordering on Marocoo. 
Early in the following year this also was 
conquer^ and Abd-el-Kader found himsdf 
compelled to seek refuge in the aborn- 
ing empire. From Marocoo Abd-el-Kader 
t^ce made a descent upon Algeria, on the 
second occasion defeating the IVench in two 
battles; and in 1844 he even succeeded in 
Imposing an army in Marocoo to withstand 
the Bugeaud, however, crossed 

the frontier, and inflicted a severe defeat 
ot^ tills army, while a FVendi fleet bcih- 
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barded the towns on the coast The Em- rendered Algeria a school for French gene- 
peror of Maroooo was at length compelled rals^snch as P^lissier, Canrobert St Amaud, 
to agm to a treaty, in which he not only and Maomahon. In 1864 Maonudion suc- 
promised to refuse Abd-el-Kader his assist- oeeded P^liader as governor-general. About 
anoe, but even engaged to lend ins assist- this time the emperor Napoleon III., who 
ance against him. Reduced to extremities had visited the colony, introduced consider- 
Abd-el-Kader surrendered on 27th Decern- able modifications into the government 
ber, 1847, and was at first taken to France Fredi disturbances broke out in the south 
a prisoner, but was afterwards released on nearfy every year till 1871, when, during 
his pn)mise not to return to Algeria. The the Franco-German war, a great effort was 
country was yet far from subdued, and the made to throw off the French yoke. It 
numerous risings that successively took place was, however, completely suppressed, and 
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in order to remove what was believed to be 
one principal cause of the frequent insur- 
rections a dvil government was established 
instead of the military government in the 
northern parts of the colony. The southern 
par^ inhabited by nomadic tribes, are still 
subject to military rule. 

Algeii'ras. See Algboibas. 

Alghero, or Alghxri (al-g&'rO, al-gft'r6), 
a fortified town and seaport on the north- 
west coast of the island of Sardinia^ 15 miles 
south-west of Sassaii; the seat of a bishop, 
with a handsome cathedral Pop. 8092. 

Algiers (al'jsrz), a city and seaport on the 
Mediterranean, capital of Algen% on the 
Bay of Algiers, paray on the ^pe of a hill 
facing the sea. The old town, which is 
the higher, is oriental in appearance, with 
urrow, crooked streets, and houses that are 
strong, prison-like edifices. The modem 
French town, which occupies the lower slope 
and qvreads along the shore, is handsomely 
bofll^ with broad streets and elegant squares. 
It oontains the government building the 
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central military and civil establishments, 
the barracks, the residence of the governor- 
general and the officials of the general and 
provincial government, the superior courts 
of justice, the archbishop’s palace and the 
cathedral, an English church and library, 
the great commOTcial establishments, &c. 
A fine boulevard built on a series of arches, 
and bordered on one side by handsome build- 
ings, runs along the sea front of the town 
overlooldng the bay, harbour, and shipping. 
Forty feet below are the quay and railway- 
station, reached by inclined roads leading 
from tibe centre of the boulevard. The har- 
bonr is good and capacious, and it and the 
dty are defended by a strong series of for- 
tifications There is a large shipping trade 
carried on. The dimate of Algiers, though 
extremely variable, makes it a veiy desir- 
able whiter residence for invalids and othen 
from colder regions. Though wam^ ft is 
bradiur tonic, and not of a relaxing 

There isaconsidafablarainfafi 

(average 29 in.), but the dry air and absorb- 
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ent BoO prevent It from being disagreeable. 
The winter months resemble a bright, sunny 
English autumn, while the heat of summer 
is not HO intense as that of Egypt The 
sirocco or desert wind is troublesome, how> 
ever, during summer, but in the winter it is 
merely a pleasant, warm, dry breeze. Hail- 
storms are not unfrequent, but frost and 
snow in Algiers are so rare as to be almost 
unknown. Pop. 74,792. 

Algin, a viscous, gummy substance ob- 
tained from certain sea-weeds, more espe- 
cially those of the genus Lamincuria, It 
can be utilized for all purposes where starch 
or gum is now 
required; may be 
used in cookery 
for soups and jel- 
lies; and in an in- 
soluble form it can 
be cut, turned, 
and polished, like 
horn or vulcanite. 

Algo'a Bay, a 
bay on the south 
coast of Gape Co- 
lony, 425 miles 
east from the Cape 
of Good Hope, the 
only place of shel- 
ter on this coast 
for vessels during 
the prevailing north-west gales. The usual 
anchorage is off Port Elizabeth, on its west 
coast, now a place of large and increasing 
trade. 

Algor, a star in the constellation Perseus 
(bead of Medusa), remarkable as a variable 
star, changing in brightness from the second 
to the fifm magnitude. 

Algo'ma, a district of Canada, on the north 
side of Lake Superior, forming the north- 
west portion of Ontario, rich in silver, cop- 
per, iron, Aa 

Algonldns, a family of North American 
Indians, formerly spr^ over a great ex- 
tent of territory, and still forming a large 
proportion of the Indians of Canada. They 
consisted of four groups, namely— -(1) the 
eastern group, comprising the Massachu- 
setts, NarragHnsets, Mohicans, Delawares^ 
and other mbes; (2) the north-eastern 
groups consisting ci the Abenakis, Ac.; (8) 
the western gj^p, mnde up of the Sl^w- 
neei^ Miamis, Illinois, Ac.; and (4) the north- 
western group, including the Chippewas or 
Ojlbbewas, the largest m all the trihea, 
Algnaoll, AiiOUASIL (al-gw4-ther), in 


Spain, an officer whose business it is to 
execute the decrees of a judge; a sort of 
constable. 

Ai gnm. See Ahmg, 

Alha'gi. See Cam^s-thom. 

(a-la'ma; that is, ^the bath’), a 
town of Southern Spain, province of Gra- 
nada, on the Motril, 25 mffes south-west of 
Granada^ celebrated for its warm medicinal 
(sulphur) bat^ and drinking waters. It 
formed a Moorish fortress, the recovery of 
which in 1482 by the Spaniards led to the 
entire conquest of Granwa. It was thrown 
into ruins by an earthquake in Dec. 1884. 

Pop. 8000. — ■ 

There is also an 
Alhama in the 
province of Mur- 
cia, with a warm 
mineral spring. 
Pop. 6000. 

Alham'bra 
(Arabic, Keldt-aU 
hamrali^ ‘the red 
castle*), a famous 
group of buildings 
in Spain, forming 
the citadel of 
Granada when 
that city was one 
of the principal 
seats of the em- 
ire of the Moors in Spain, situated on a 
eight, surrounded by a wall flanked by 
m^y towers, and having a circuit of 
miles. Within the circuit dt the walls ^ 
two churches, a number of mean houses, and 
some straggling gardens, besides the palace 
of Charles V, and the celebrated M^^rish 
palace which is often distinctively spoken of 
as the Alhambra. This building, to which the 
celebrity of the site is entirely due, was the 
royal palace of the kings of Grana^ ^e 
greater part of the present building belongs 
to the nrst half of the 14th century. It 
consists mainly of buildings surrounding two 
oblong courts, the one called the Court of l^e 
F^pond (or of the Myrtles), 138 by 74 feet, 
lying north and south; the other, caUed the 
Court of the lions, from a fountain orna- 
mented with twelve lions in marble, 116 by 
66^ feet, lying east and west, described as 
being, with &e apartments that surround 
it^ ‘the gem of Arabian art in Spain, its 
most beautiful and most p^eot example.* 
Its design is elaborate, ei^biting a profu- 
sion of exquisite detail gorgeous in colour- 
ing, but the smallness of its size deprives it 
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of the element of majesty. The peristyle 
or portico on each side is supported by 128 
pillars of white marble, 11 leet high, some- 
times placed singly and sometimes in groups. 
Two pavilions project into the court at es^ 
end, the domed roof of one having been 
lately restored. Some of the finest cham- 
bers of the Alhambra open into this court, 
and near the entrance a museum of Moorish 
remains has been formed. The prevalence 
of stucco or plaster ornamentation is one of 
the features of the Alhambra, which be- 
comes especially remarkable in the beauti- 
ful honey-combstalactitaliiendentives which 
the ceilings exhibit Arabesques and geo- 
metrical designs with interwoven inscrip- 
tions are present in the richest profusion. 
See Owen Jones’s work on the Alhambra 
(two vols. London, 1842-46). 

Alhaurin (al-ou-ren'), a town of Southern 
Spain, province of Malaga, with sulphure- 
ous baths. Pop. 7000. 

Ali (ale), cousin and son-in-law of Mo- 
hammed, the first of his converts, and the 
bravest and most faithful of his adherents, 
bom A.D. 602. He mairied Fatima^ the 
daughter of the prophet, but after the death 
of Mohammed (632) his claims to the cadi- 
phate were set aside in favour successively 
of Abu-Bekr, Omar, and Othman. On the 
assassination of Othman, in A.D. 666, he be- 
came caliph, and after a series of struggles 
with his opponents, including Ayesha, widow 
of Mohammed, finally lost his life by assas- 
sination at Kufa in 661. A Mohammedan 
schism arose after his death, and has pro- 
du^d two sects. One se^ called the 
Shiites, put Ali on a level with Mohammed, 
and do not acknowledge the three caliphs 
who preceded Ali They are regarded as 
heretics by the other sect^ called Sunnites. 
The Maxnns and Hymns of Ali are yet 
extant. See Caliph, 

AU, Pasha of Yanina, generally called 
Ali Pasha^ a bold and able, but ferocious 
and unscrupulous Albanian, bom in 1741, 
son of an Albanian chief, who was deprived 
of his territories by rapacious neighbours. 
Ali by his enterprise and success, and by 
his entire want of scrapie, got possession of 
more than his father had lost, and made 
MmseU master of a large part of Albania^ 
including Yanina, which the Porte sanc- 
tioned his holding, ¥dth the title of pasha. 
He now as a ruler displayed excellent quali- 
ties, putting an ena to brigandage and 
diarchy, making roads, and encouraging 
conuneroe. He still farther extended his 
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sway by subduing the brave Suliotes of 
Epirus, whom he conquered in 1808, after 
a three years’ war. He had long ^en aim- 
ing at independent sovereignty, and had 
intrigued alternately with Englwd, France, 
and Russia. Latterly he was idmost inde- 
pendent of the Porte, which at length de- 
termined to put an end to his power; and 
in 1820 Sultan Mahmoud pronounced his 
deposition. Ali resisted several pashas who 
were sent to carry out this decision, only 
surrendering at last in 1822, on receiving 
assurances that his life and property should 
be granted him. Faith was not kept with 
him, however; he was killed, and his head 
was cut off and conveyed to Constantinople, 
while his treasures were seized by the Porte. 

Allas (Latin, ^on another occasion,’ * other- 
wise ’), a word often used in judicial proceed- 
ings in connection with the different names 
that persons have assumed, most likely for 
prudential reasons at different times, and in 
order to conceal identity, as Joseph Smith 
alias Thomas Jones. 

Alias'ka, the south-western peninsula of 
Alaska Territory, N. America. 

Alibert (a-l@-bar), Jban Louib Baron, 
a distinguished French physician, bom 1766, 
died 1837, wrote many vduable works on 
medical subjects, 

Ali Bey, a ruler of Egypt, bom in the 
Caucasus in 1728, was t^en to Cairo and 
sold as a slave, but having entered the force 
of the Mamelukes, and attained the first 
dignity among them, he succeeded in mak- 
ing himself v&tual governor of Egypt. He 
now refused the customary tribute to the 
Porte, and coined money in his own name. 
In 1769 he took advantage of a war in 
which the Porte was then engaged with 
Russia^ to endeavour to add Syria and Pid- 
estine to his Egyptian dominion, and in this 
he had almost succeeded, when the defec- 
tion of his own adopted son Mohammed 
Bey drove him from Egypt. Joining his 
ally Sheikh Daher in Syria, he still pur- 
sue his plans of conquest with remarkable 
success, in 1778 he was induc^ to make 
the attempt to recover Egypt with ^uffi- 
dent means. In a battle near Cairo his 
army was completely defeated and he him- 
self taken prisoner, dying a few days after- 
wards either of his wounds or by poison. 

AllU (L., ^elsewhere’), a defence in crimi- 
nal procedure^ by which the accused endea- 
vours to prove that when the alleged crime 
was committed he was present in a different 
place. 
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A, Howto (&-lS-kaai'tft)9 a fortified town 
and Meditortanean seaport in Spain, capital 
of the province of the same name, pictu- 
resquely situated partly on the slope of a 
hill, partly on the plain at the foot, about 
80 owes south by west of Valencia. The 
lower town has wide and well-built streets; 
the upper town is old and irregularly built 
The principal manufactures are cotton, linen, 
and cigars, one cigar manufactoi^ employ- 
ing above 3000 women. The chief expc^ 
is wine, which largely goes to England. 
Alicante is an ancient town. In 718 it was 
taken by the Moors, from whom it was 
wrested about 1240. In modem times it 
has been several times besieged and bom- 
barded, as by the French in 1709 and in 
1812, and by the people of Cartagena dur- 
iofi^e commotions of 1873. Pop. 35,479. 
— -^e province is very fruitful and well 
cultivate, producing wine, silk, fruits, Ac. 
The wine is of a dark colour (hence called 
vino tirUOf deep-coloured wine), and is heavy 
and sweet Area, 2098 sq. miles. Pop. 
427,818. 

Alioata, or Lioata (a-lS-kii'ta, Is-kii^ta), 
the most important commercial town on the 
H. coast of Sicily, at the mouth of the Salso, 
24 miles E.B.E. of Girgenti, with a consider- 
able trade in sulphur, grain, wine, oil, nuts, 
almonds, and soda. It occupies the site of 
the town which the Tyrant Phintias of 
Acragas erected and named after himself, 
when Gela was destroyed in 280. Pop. 
16,966. 

Alice Maud Mary, Frincbsb, second 
daughter of Queen Victoria, Duchess of 
Saxony, and Grand-duchess of Hesse-Darm- 
Btadt, bom 1843, died 1878. In 1862 she 
married Frederick William Louis of Hesse, 
nephew of the grand-duke, whom he suc- 
oe^ed in 1877. She showed exemplary 
devotion to her father Prince Albert during 
his fatal illness and to the Prince of Wales 
during his attack of fever in 1871. During 
toe Iranoo-German war she did noble nurs- 
ing service to both French and Germana 
She died from diphtheria caught while 
nurring her husband and children. 

Alien, in relation to any country, a per- 
son bom out of the jurisdiction of toe ooun- 
ti^, and not having acquired the full rights 
of a dtisen of it. The position of aliens 
depends upon the laws of the respective 
oountries, rat generally qpeaking aliens owe 
a local allegiiSoe, and are bound equally 
with nativjes to obey all general rules for 
toe preservation ef order which do not re- 


late specially to citizens. AHens have been 
often treatea with great haisfaness by the 
laws of some states. Thus in France there 
long existed what was known as the droU 
d'a/ubaivie^ a law which claimed for the 
benefit of the state the effects of deceased 
foreigners leaving no heirs who were natives. 
Aliens have been repeatedly the objects of 
legislation in Britain, and toe tendency at 
toe present day is to communicate some of 
toe rights of citizenship to aliens, and to 
widen the definition of subjects. According 
to the act of 1870 that now regulates the 
matter, real and personal property of eveiy 
description may ra acquii^ held, and dis- 
posed of by an alien, in the same manner in 
all respects as by a natural-bom British 
subject. No other right or privilege (such 
as toe right to hold any office or any muni- 
cipal, parliamentary, or other franchise) is 
by this act confer^ on an alien except 
such as are expressly given in respect of 
property. Previously aliens could hold only 
personal property; they were incompetent 
to hold landed property, except under cer- 
tain conditions of residence or business oc- 
cupancy for a term of years not exceeding 
twenty-one. The children of aliens bom 
in Britain are natural-bom subjects. For- 
merly the only mode of naturalization was 
by aict of parliament;, but now an alien 
resident in the United Kingdom for not 
less than five years, or who hM been in the 
service of the crown for not less than five 
years, and intends to reside in the kingdom, 
or to serve the Britito crown, may apply to 
the'secretary of state for a certificate of 
naturalization, and on giving evidence of 
particulars may obtain it, being thereby 
entitled to all the political and otoer rights 
of a natural-bom British subject It used 
to be a principle in English law, that a 
natural-bom subject oould not cUvest him- 
self of his alle|;ianoe by becoming natu- 
ralized in a foreign state; but it is now laid 
down that a Britoh subject who has volun- 
tarily become naturalized in a foreign state 
thereby ceases to be a British su^ect Any 
British subject who has beoume an alien 
may apply for a omrtifioate of readmisrion 
to British nationality, on the same terms as 
those provided for toens in general In 
the United States the position of aliens 
as regards acquisition and holding of real 
property differs somewhat in the dUFerent 
stotes, toough in recent times the disabili- 
ties of aliens have been removed in most 
of tbmn. Personal property they can 
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hold, and dbpoBe of like native citizens. 
Individual Btates have no jurisdiction on 
the subject of naturaiizatic^ though they 
may pass laws admitting aliens to any pri- 
vilege short of citizenship. A naturuized 
citizen is not eligible to election as president 
or vice-president of the United States, and 
cannot serve as senator until after nine 
years’ citizenship, nor as a member of the 
bouse of representatives until after seven 
years’ citizenship. Five years’ residence in 
the United States and one year’s permanent 
residence in the particular state where the 
application is xnMe are necessary for the 
attainment of citizenship. 

Aliganj (a-l6-ganj'), a town of Bengal, 
54 miles from Dinapur, noted for its potteiy. 
It has a trade in grain, indigo-seed, and 
cotton, and contains two mosques, and a 
large mud fort Pop. 7436. 

Aligarh (a-ld-gor'), a fort and town in In- 
dia, in the North-west Provinces, on the East 
Indian railway, 84 miles south-east of Delhi. 
The town, properly called Koel or Coel, is 
distant about 2 miles from the fort, and is 
connected with it by a beautiful avenue. 
It is handsome and well situated, and has 
a trade in cotton, &c. The fort, which had 
been skilfully strengthened by French engi- 
neers in the service of the Mahrattas, was 
taken by storm after a desperate resistance 
in 1803 by the British forces under Lord 
Lake, when the whole district was added 
to the British possessions. Pop. 61,730. 
The district has an area of 1954 square 
miles, and a pop. of 1,021,187. 

^ Align^ment (a-lin'ment), a military term, 
i^ifying the act of adjusting to a straight 
line or in regular straight lines, or the state 
of being so adjusted. 

Al'in^t, f<^ a term which includes 
everything, solid or liquid, serving as nutri- 
ment for the bodily system. Aliments are 
of the most diverse character, but all of 
them must contain nutritious matter of 
some kind, which, being extracted by the 
act of digestion, enters the blood, and ^ects 
by^ ass imi lation the repair of the body. 
Alimentary matter, thermore, must be simi- 
lar to animal substance, or transmutable 
into sudi. All alimentary substances musti 
therefore^ be composed in a greater or less 
deg^ of soluble puts, which easily lose 
t^irpecnliar qualities in the process of 
^gestfon, and ccNrrespond to the dements 
ot the body. The foM of animals consists 
for the most part of substances containing 
little ojgrgen and exhibiting a high degree 
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of diemioal combination, in which respects 
they differ from most sutetances that serve 
as sustenance for plants, which are generally 
highly oxidized and es^bit little chemical 
combination. According to the nature of 
their constituents most of the aliments of 
animals are divided into nitrogenous (con- 
sisting of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
along with nitro^n, and also of sulphur 
and phosphorus) and non-nitrogenous (con- 
sisting of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
without nitrogen). Water and salts are 
usually considered as forming a third groups 
and, in the widest sense of the wo^ ali- 
ment, oxygen alone, which enters the blood 
in the lungs, forms a fourth. The artides 
used as fora by man do not consist entirely 
of nutritious substances, but with few ex- 
ceptions are compounds of various nutritious 
with indigestible and accordingly innutri- 
tious subflSances. The only nitrogenous ali- 
ments are albuminous substances, and these 
are contained largely in animal food (flesh, 
eggs, milk, cheese). The principal non-ni- 
trogenous substance obtained as food from 
animals is fat. Sugar is so obtained in 
smaller quantities (in milk). While some 
vegetable substances also contain much 
albumen, very many of them are rich in 
starch. Among vegetable substances the 
richest in albumen are the legumes (peas, 
beans, and lentils), and following them 
come the cereab (wheat, oats, &a). Sugar, 
water, and sdts may pass without any 
change into the circulatory system; but al- 
bumkious substances cannot do so without 
being first rendered soluble and capable of 
absorption (in the stomach and intestines); 
starch must be converted into sugar and fat 
emulsified (chie^ by the action of the pan- 
creatic juice). One of the objects of cook- 
ing is to make pur food more susceptible of 
the operation of the digestive fluids. 

The relative importance of the various 
nutritious substances that are taken into 
the system and enter the blood depends 
upon their chemical constitution. The albu- 
minous substances are the moat indispen- 
sable, inasmuch as they form the material 
by which tlie constant waste of the body 
is repaired, whence they are called by Lie- 
big the substance-formers. But a part of 
the operation of albuminous nutriments may 
be performed equally well, and at less cost, 
by non-nitrogenous substances, that part 
b!^g the maintenance of the temperature 
of the body. As is well Imown, the tem- 
perature of warm-blooded a nim al s is con- 
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riderably higher than the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the surrounding air, in man about 
Ob'" Fidir,, and the uniformity of this tem- 
perature is maintained by the heat which 
is set free by the chemical processes (of oxi- 
dation) which go on within the body. Now 
these processes take place as well with non- 
nitrogenous as with nitrogenous substances. 
The former are even preferable to the latter 
for the keeping up of these processes; hy 
oxidation they yield larger Quantities of heat 
with less lal^ur to the boay, and they are 
hence called the heat-givers. The best 
heat-giver is fat. Albuminous matters are 
not only the tbsue-formers of the body; 
they also supply the vehicle for the oxygen, 
inasmuch as it is of such matters that the 
blood corpuscles ore formed. The more red 
blood cor|)uscles an animal (tossesses, the more 
oxygen can it take into its system, and the 
more easily and rapidly can it carry on the 
process of oxidation and develop heat. Now 
only a jiart of the heat so developed passes 
away into the environment of the animal ; 
ono&er part is transformed within the body 
(in the muscles) into mechanical worlL 
Hence it follows that the non-nitrogenous 
articles of food produce not merely heat but 
also work, but only with the assistance of 
albuminous matters, which, on the one hand, 
compose the working machine, and, on the 
other hand, convey the oxygen necessary 
for oxidation. 

The wholesome or unwholesome character 
of any aliment depends, in a great measure, 
on the state of the digestive organs in any 
given case, as also on the meth^ in which 
it is cooked. Very often a simple aliment 
is made indigestible by artifici^ cookery. 
In any given case the digestive power of 
the indi^dual is to be considered in order 
to determine whether a particular aliment 
is wholesome or not. In genend, therefore, 
we can only say that that aliment is healthy 
which is easily soluble, and is suited to the 
^H>wer of digestion of the individual. Man 
is fitted to derive nourishment both from 
animal and vegetable aliment, but can live 
exolusivelv on either. The nations of the 
North indine generally more to animd ali- 
ments ; those d the wutb, and the orien- 
tals, more to vegetable. The inhabitants 
of ^e most northern regions live almost 
entirely upon animal food, and veiy laigely 
on fat on account of its heat-giving pro- 
perty. See Dietetioif Digestion^ Adultcra^ 
tionf fta 

AUmntary Caul, a common name given 


to the oesophagus, stomach, and intestines of 
See CEBopluujm^ IrUcBtine^ Stomach, 

Al'imony, in law, ^e allowance to which 
a woman is entitled while a matrimonial 
suit is pending between her and her hus- 
band, or after a legal separation from her 
husband, not occasioned by adultery or 
elopement on her part. 

Aliquot Part is such part of a number as 
will divide and measure it exactly without 
any remainder. For instance, 2 is an ali- 
quot part of 4, 3 of 12, and 4 of 20. 

Alisma'oess, the water -plantain family, 
a natural order of endogenous plants, the 
members of which are herbaceous, annual 
or perennial ; with petiolate leaves sheath- 
ing at the base, hermaphrodite (rarely uni- 
sexual) flowers, disposed in spikes, panicles, 
or racemes. They are floating or marsh 
plants, and many have edible fleshy rhi- 
zomes. They are found in all countries, 
but especially in Europe and North Ame- 
rica, where their rather brilliant flowers 
adorn the pools and streams. The principsd 
genera are Alima (water-plaintain) and 
Sagittaria (arrow-head). 

Alison, Rev. Archibald, a theologian 
and writer on aesthetics, bom at Edinburgh 
in 1757 ; died there in 1839. He studied 
at Glasgow and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
entered the English Church, and finally 
(1800) settled as the minister of an Episco- 
pal chapel at Edinburgh. He published 
two volumes of sermons, and a work entitled 
Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste (1790), in which he maintains that 
all the beauty of material objects depends 
upon the associations connect^ with them. 

Alison, Sir Archibald, lawyer and writer 
of history, son of the above, was bom in 
Shropshire in 1792, and cfled in 1867, near 
Glasgow. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity oi Edinburgh, and in 1814 was admitted 
to the Scottish bar. He spent the next eight 
ears in continental travel. On his return 
e was appointed advocate-depute, which 
;^t he held till 1830. In 1832 he pub- 
lished Principles of the Criminal Law of 
Scotland, and in 1833 The Practice of the 
Criminal Law. He was appointed sheriff 
of Lanarkshire in 1834, and retained tlus 
post till his death. He was made a biuunet 
m 1852. His chief work— The History of 
Europe, from 1789 to 1815— was first issued 
in tm vols. 1833-42, the narrative being 
subsequently brought down to 1852, the 
beginning of the second French Empire. 
T& work displays industry and research. 
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and is generally accurate, but not very 
readable. Its popularity, however, has 
been immense, and it has been translated 
into French, (^rman, Arabic, Hindustani, 
Ac. Among Sir Archibidd’s other produc- 
tions are Principles of Population; Free- 
trade and Protection ; England in 1816 and 
1845; Life of the Duke of Marlborough, 

His son, Lieut.-oenebal Sib Abchibald 
Alison, bom in 1826, entered the army in 
1846, and served in the Crimea, in India 
during the mutiny, and in the Ashantee 
expecStion of 1873-4. In Egypt^ in 1882, 
he led the Highland Brigade at the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir, and afterwards was left in 
command of the British army of occupation, 
returning home with honours in 1883. 

Aliwai', a village of Hindustan in the 
Punjab, on the left bank of the Satlej, cele- 
brated from the battle fought in its vicinity, 
January 28, 1846, between the Sikhs and 
a British army commanded by Sir Harry 
Smith, resulting in the total defeat of the 
Sikhs. 

Aliz'arine, a substance contained in the 
madder root, and largely used in dyeing 
reds of various shades. Formerly madder 
root was largely employed as a dye-stuff, 
its capability of dyeing being chiefly due to 
the presence in it of alizarine; but the use 
of the root has been almost superseded by 
the employment of alizarine itself, prepared 
artiflci^y from one of the constituents of 
coal-tar. It forms yellowish-red prismatic 
crystals, nearly insoluble in cold, but dis- 
solved to a small extent by boiling water, 
and readily soluble in alcohol and ether. 
It possesses exceedingly strong tinctoriid 
powers. 

Allcahest, the pretended universal solvent 
or menstruum of the alchemists. 

Al'kali (from Ar. al-qali, the ashes of 
the plant from which soda was first obtained, 
or the plant itself), a term first used to desig- 
nate the soluble part of the ashes of plan^ 
especially of sea-weed. Now tiie term is ap- 
plied to various classes of bodies having the 
following properties in common : — (1) solu«^ 
bility in water; (2) the power of neutralizing 
adds, and forming salts with them; (8) the 
property of oorromng animal and ve^table 
Bubetanoes; (4) the property of altering the 
tint of many colouring matters—thus, they 
turn litinus, reddened by an add, into blue; 
turmeric, brown ; and syrup of violets and 
infudon of red cabbages, gr^n. The alka- 
lies are hydrates, or water in which half 
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the hydrogen is replaced by a metal or 
compoimd radical. In its restricted and 
common sense the term is applied to four 
substances only : hydrate of potassium 
(potash), hydrate of sodium (soda), hydrate 
of lithium (lithia), and hydmte of ammo- 
nium (an aqueous solution of ammonia). 
In a more general sense it is applied to the 
hydrates of the so-cfdled alkaline earths 
(baryta, strontia, and lime), and to a large 
niimber of organic substances, both natural 
and artifidal, described under Alkaloid , — 
Volatile alkali is a name for ammonia. 

Alkalim'eter, an instrument for asoer- 
tainiug the quantity of free alkali in any 
impure specimen, as m the potashes of com- 
merce. These, besides the carbonate of 
potash, of which they principally consist, 
usually contain a poition of foreign salts, 
as sulphate and chloride of potassium, and 
as the true worth of the substance, or price 
for which it ought to sell, depends entirely 
on the quantity of carbonate, it is of import- 
ance to be able to measure it accurately by 
some easy process. This process depends 
on the neutralization of the alkali by an 
add of known strength, the point of neu- 
tralization being determined by the fact 
that neutral liquids are without action on 
either red or blue litmus solution. The 
alkalimeter is merely a graduated tube 
furnished with a stop-cook at the lower 
extremity, from which the standard add 
is dropped into water in which a certain 
quantity of the substance is dissolved. The 
quantity reouired to produce neutralization 
Mng noted, the strength of the liquid 
test^ is easily arrived at. A process of 
neutralization, exactly the same in prin- 
dple, may be employed to test the strength 
of adds by aJkaUes, the one process being 
called alkalimetry^ &e other aeidimctry, 

Al'kaldd, a term applied to a clara of 
nitrogenized compounds having certain alka- 
line properties, found in living plants, and 
containing their active prindples, usually 
in combination with organic adds. Their 
names generally end in ine, as morphine^ 
quinine^ aconitine^ eaffeinCf Most alka- 
loids occur in phmts, but some are formed 
by decomposition. Their alkaline character 
depends on the nitrogen they contain. Most 
natural alkidoids contain carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen, but the greater num- 
ber of aitifidal ones want the oxygen. ^ ITie 
only property common to all alkaloids is 
that of combining with acids to fom sal<Jy 
a nd some exhibit an alkaline reaction witli 
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ooloun. Alkalddi form what is termed 
the organic bases of plants. Although 
formed originally within the plant, it has 
been found possible to prepare several of 
these alkaloid by purely artificial means. 

Allmaet, a dyeing drug, the bark of the 
root of the AnchUsa or Alkawna tinctoria^ 
a plant of the order Boraginaces, with 
downy and spear-shaped leaves, and clusters 
of small purple or reddish flowers. The 
plant is sometimes cultivated in Britain, 
nut most of the alkanet of commerce is 
imported from the Levant or from southern 
France. It imparts a fine deep-red colour 
to all unctuous substanoes and is used for 
colouring oils, plasters, lip-salve, confectionB, 
Ac.; in compositions for rubbing and 
giving colour to mahogany furniture, and 
to colour spurious port-wina 

Alkaa'na, a name of henna. See also 
Alkanet. 

Alkar'sin, an extremely poisonous liquid 
contaking kakodyle, together with oxida- 
tion products of this substance, and formerly 
known as Cadet's fuming liquor^ character- 
ized by its insupportable smell and high 
degree of spontaneous combustibility when 
exposed to air. 

Al-katif, a town of Arabia, on the Per- 
sian Gulf, carrying on a considerable trade. 
Pop. 6000. 

Alkmaar (alk'mar), a town of the Nether- 
lands, prov. of North Holland, on the North 
Holland Canal, and 20 miles n.n.w. of Am- 
sterdam, regulurly built, with a fine church 
(St Lawrence) and a richly decorated 
Gothic town-house; manufactures of salt, 
sail-cloth, vinegar, leather, Ac., and an 
extensive trade in cattle, com, butter, and 
cheese. Pop. 18,804. 

Alko'raa. See Koran. 

Alla breve (brS'vfi), a musical direction 
expressing that a breve is to be played as 
fast as a semibreve, a semibreve as fast as 
a minim, and so on. 

Al'lah, in Arabic, the name of God, a 
word of kindred origin with the Hebrew 
word Mohim. AUah Akbar (God is great) 
is a Mohammedan war-cry. 

AlTahabM^ of Allah*), an ancient 
dty of Indi% oaiutal of the North-west 
Provinoes, oa the wedge of land formed by 
the Jumna and the Ganges, lamly built of 
mud houses, though the English quarter 
has more of a European aspect Among 
the remarkable boildinga are the fort,'occu- 
pying the angle between the rivers, and 
containing the remains of an andent palace, 


and now also the barracks, Ac.; the mauso- 
leum and garden of Khosru, the tomb being 
a handsome domed building; the govern- 
ment offices and courts; government house; 
the Boman Catholic catl^dral ; the Central 
College for the North-west Provinces ; the 
Mayo Memorial and town-halL AJlahabad 
is one of the chief resorts of Hindu pilgrims, 
who have their sins washed away by ^th- 
ing in the waters of the sacred rivers 
Ganges and Jumna at their junction ; and 
is al^ the scene of a great fair in December 
and January. There are no manufactures 
of importance, but a large general and 
transit trade is carried on. The town 
is as old as the third century B.C. In 
the mutiny of 1867 it was the scene of a 
serious outbreak and massacre. Pop. 
150,378. — The division of Allahabad 
contains the districts of Cawnpur, Futteh- 
pur, Hamirpur, Banda, Jaimpur, and Alla- 
habad; area, 18,746 square miles; pop. 
5,754,865. — The district contains an area 
of 2888 square miles, about five-sixths being 
under cultivation. Pop. 1,474,106. 

Allaman'da, a genus of American tropi- 
cal plants, order Apocynacese, with large 
yellow or violet flowers, some of them met 
with in European greenhouses. A. cathar^ 
tiea has strong emetic and purgative pro- 
perties. 

Allan, David, a Scottish painter, bom 
1744, died 1796. He studied in Foulk’s aca- 
demy of painting and engraving in Glasgow, 
imd for sixteen years in Italv; finally estab- 
lishing himself at Edinburgh, where he suc- 
ceeded Bundman as master of the Trustees’ 
Academy. His illustrations of the Gentle 
Shepherd, the Cotter’s Saturday Night, and 
other sketches of rustic life and manners in 
Scotland, obtained for him the name of the 
^Scottish Hogarth.’ 

Allan, Sir William, a distinguished Scot- 
tish artist, bom in 1782, died in 1860. He 
was a fellow student with Wilkie in Edin- 
burgh, afterwards a student of the Boyal 
Academy, London; then went to St. Peters- 
burg, and remained for ten years in the 
Busdan dominions. In 1814 he returned 
to Scotland, and publicly exhibited his pic- 
tures, one of which (Circassian Captives) 
made his reputation. He now turned his 
attention to historical painting, and pro- 
duced Knox admonish!^ Mary Queen of 
Scots, Murder of Bizzio, Exiles on their 
way to Siberia, The Slave Market at Con- 
stantinople, Aa; latterly also battle scenee, 
as the Battle of Prestonpans,Ndson board- 
109 
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ing the San Nicolas, and two pictures of 
the Battle of Waterloo, the one from the 
British, the other from i^e French position, 
and delineating the actual scene and the 
incidentB therein taking place at the mo- 
ment diosen for the representation. One 
of these Waterloo pictures was purchased 
by fte Duke of Wellington. He travelled 
extensively, visiting Italy, Greece, Asia 
Minor, Spain, and Barbanr. In 1835 he 
became RA., in 1838 president of the Scot- 
tish Academy, in 1842 he was knighted. 

AUan'tois, a structure appearing during 
the early development of vertebrate ani- 
mals — IteptileB, Birds, and Mammalia. It 
is largely made up of blood-vessels, and, 
especially in birds, attains a large size. It 
forms the inner lining to the shell, and may 
thus be viewed as the surface by means of 
which the respiration of the embryo is car- 
ried on. In Mammalia the allantois is not 
so laigely developed as in Birds, and it 
enters lai^y into the formation of the pla- 
centa. 

Alleghany (al-le-gS'ni), a river of Pezm- 
sylvania and New York, which unites with 
the Monongahela at Pittsburg to form the 
Ohio; navigable nearly 200 miles above 
Pittsburg. 

Alleghany Honntains, a name sometimes 
used as synonymous with Appalachians, but- 
idso often restricted to the portion of those 
mountains that traverses the states of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania from 
south-west to north-east, and consists of a 
series of parallel ridges for the most part 
wooded to the summit, and with some fer- 
tile valleys between. Their mean elevation 
is about 2500 feet; but in Virginia they 
rise to over 4000. 

Allegheny (al-le-gen'i), a city of the 
United States, in Pennsylvania^ on the river 
Alleghany, opposite Pittsburg, of which it 
mw be considered virtually to be a suburb, 
and with which it is connected by six 
bridges. The principal industries are con- 
nected with iron and machinezy. Pop. 
78,682. Also, called Allegheny City. 

AUe'gianoe (from L. alligare^ to bind), 
according to Bladkstone, is *the tie or liga-^ 
^nen which binds the sul^eot to the aove- 
i^eign in return for that protection which 
the soverelm affords the subject^’ or, gaie- 
>ally, the obedience whidi every subj^ or 
citisen owes to the government of his coun- 
It used to M the doctrine of the 
English law that natural-bom subjects owe 
an all egi a no e whibh k intrinsic mi perpe- 
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tual, and which cannot be divested by any 
act of their own ; but this is no longer the 
case. Aliens owe a temporary or local 
allegiance to the government under which 
they for the time resida A usurper in un- 
disturbed possession of the crown is entitled 
to allegiance; and thus treasons against 
Henry Y I. were punished in the reign of 
Edwairi IV., though the former had, by 
act of Parliament, been declared a usurper. 

Allegory, a figurative representation in 
which the signs (words or forms) signify 
something brides their literal or £rect 
meaning. In rhetoric allegory is often but a 
continued simile. Parables and fables are 
a species of allegory. Sometimes long works 
are throughout allegorical, as Spenser's 
Faerie Queene and Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress. When an allegory is thus con- 
tinued it is indispensable to its success that 
not only the allegorical meaning should be 
appropriate^ but that the story should have 
an interest of its own in the ^rect meaning 
apart from the allegorical signification. Al- 
legory is often made use of in painting and 
sculpture as well as in literature. 

AJlegri (al-l&'gre), Gbboohio, an Italian 
composer, at ^me about 1580, died 
there about 1650; celebrated tor IAb miserere 
music to the fifty-seventh psalm, which in 
the Latin version begins with that word. 

Allegro (Italian U-lft'nC), a musical term 
expressing a more or less quick rate of 
movement^ or a piece of music or move- 
ment in lively time. Allegro moderator 
moderately quick; allegro maestoso^ quick 
but with dignity; allegro assai and allegro 
molto^ very quick; allegro con brio or con 
fuoco, with fire and energy; aUegriaaimo, 
with the utmost rapidity. 

AUein (al'en), J obbfh, English Nonconfor- 
mktdivine; boml688, died 1668; the author 
of a popular religious book entitled. An 
Alarm to Unconverted Sinners. 

Alliiiii (al'en), Richard, English Noncon- 
formist divine; bom in 1611, died 1681; 
rector for twenty years of Batcombe 
(Somerset); depriv^ of hk living at the 
Bestoration, and imprisoned^ for pre^brng. 
He wrote, among other things, VindidsB 
Pietatif^ or a Vindication of Godliness, 
which was condemned to be burned in the 
royal kitdien. 

Allelnia.. See HaUdma. 

(M-mand), a kind of slow, 
graceful dance, invent^ in France in the 
time of Louk XIV., and ^in in vogue In 
the time of the First Empire. 



ALLEN ALLIACEOUS PLANTS. 


Allen, Boo of, the name applied to a 
eeriee of bog^s in Ireland (not to one con- 
tinuoua moraee), dispersed, often widely 
apart, with extensive tracts of dry culti- 
vated soil between, over a broad lielt of land 
stretching across the centre of the country, 
the bogs being, however, all on the east side 
of the Shannon. 

Allen, Ethan, an American revolutionary 
partisan and genend; bom 1737, died 1789. 
He surprised and captured l^conderoga Fort 
(1775); attacked Montreal, and was cap- 
tured and sent to England, lieing exchang^ 
in 1778; wrote against Christianity. — His 
younger brother, Iha, was also prominent 
in the revolutionary era. 

Allen, J ohn, a Scotch political and his- 
torical writer; born in 1771, died in 1843. 
He studied medicine, and became M.D. of 
Edinburgh University. In 1801 he went 
abroad with Lord Holland and family, and 
henceforth he maintained this connection, 
being long an inmate of Holland House (Lon- 
don) and a member of the brilliant society 
that assembled there. He contributed many 
articles to the Edinburgh Review; wrote an 
Inquiry into the Rise and Grov^h of the 
Royal Prerogative in England; Vindication 
of the Ancient Independence of Scotland; 
Ac. 

Allen, Ralph, celebrated as a philanthro- 
pist, and as the friend of Pope, Fielding, 
and the elder Pitt, was born in 1694, died 
in 1764. He lived mostly at Bath, where 
he made a large income as farmer of a sys- 
tem of posts and as owner of quarries. He 
is the prototype of Squire Allwortby in 
I^elding’s Tom Jones; and after the no- 
veUst's death he took charge of his family. 
Pope, who received many kindnesses at his 
hand^ referred to him in the lines: 

Lot humblo Allen, with nn awkward ehaine, 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 

With Pitt he was on intimate terms, and 
left him £1000 by will Hurd, Sherlock, 
and Warburton were also his friends. 

Allen, Thomas^ an English mathemati- 
dan, philosopher, antiquarian, and astrologer, 
born in 1642, died in 1632. He studied at 
Oxford, and lived the greater part of his life 
in learned retirement, oorresponding with 
many of tiie famous men of his time. In 
his own day he was generally reputed a 
dealer in the black art 

Allan , WiLLiAir, cardinal, an English 
Roman Catholic of the time of Queen 
Elisabeth, a strennons opponent of Protes- 


tantism and supporter of the claims of 
Philip II. to the English throne; bom 
1532, died 1594. It was by his efforts that 
the English college for Catholics at Douay 
was established. He was made cardinal in 
1587. His writings were numerous. 

Allen, William, d.d., American clergy- 
man and author; bom 1784, died 1868. He 
was president of Bowdoin College 1820- 
1839; author of American Biographical and 
Historical Dictionary; Junius Unmasked; 
Ac. 

AUenstein (allen-stln), a town in East 
Pmssia, 65 miles south of Konigsberg, on 
the Alle, with breweries and manufactures 
of iron and ludfer matches. Pop. 7610. 

Allentown, a town in the United States, 
Pennsylvania, on Lehigh river, 18 miles 
above its junction with the Delaware. It 
has an important trade in coal and iron ore, 
with laige blast-furnaces, rolling-mills, Ac. 
Pop. 18,068. 

AUep'pl. See Aulapolay, 

Alle]rn (alien), Edward, an actor and 
theatre proprietor in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James 1., friend of Jonson and Shak- 
spere; bom 1566, died 1626. Having become 
wealthy, he built Dulwich College, under 
the name of ‘The College of God’s Gift,’ in 
1613-17. See Dulwich, 

All-fours, a game at cards, which derives 
its name from the four chances of which it 
consists, for each of which a point is soured. 
These chances are hiyh^ or the ace of tmmps, 
or next best trump out; low^ or the deuce 
of trumps, or next lowest tmmp out; jack^ 
or the l^ve of tmmps; gamc^ tne majority 
of pips collected from the tricks taken by 
the respective players. The player who has 
all these is said to have aU-fours, It is 
played by two or four persons with the full 
pac^. Ine ace counts four, the king three, 
queen two, knave one, ten ten, 

AU-hallowa, AU-hallowinaa, a name for 
All-saints’ Day. 

Al'lia, a small affluent of the Tiber, join- 
ing it about 12 miles from Rome, famous 
for the defeat sustained by the Roman 
amy from Brennus and his Gauls, result- 
ing in the capture and sadc of Rome, about 
390 &CI. 

Allia'oeoua Plants, plants belonging to 
the genus Allium (order Liliaoese), that to 
whi^ the onion, leek, garlic, shidot, Ac., 
belong, or to other allied gwera, and distin- 
guished by a certain pecmiar pungent smell 
and taste diaracforiz^ as uZItooeotts. This 
flavour is also found in a few plants having 
108 
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no botanical affinitiea with the above, aa 
in the AUiaria officinalis^ or jack-by-the- 
hedge, a plant of the order Crucifer». 

iJli'anoe, a league between two or more 
powers. AUiances are divided into offensive 
and defensiva The former are for the pur- 
pose of attacking a common enemy, and the 
latter for mutual defence. An alliance often 
unites both of these conditions. Offensive 
alliances, of course, are usually directed 
against some particular enemy; defensive 
alliances against anyone from whom an 
attiick may come. 


Alliance, Holt. See Holy AUianee. 

Allia'ria, a genus of plants, order Gru- 
ciferse, containing two species, one of which 
{A, commonly called jaok-by-the* 

hedge, is widely spre^ in Europe, and 
often used as a pot-herb. See Alliaceous 
Plants. 

Al'libone, Samusl Austin, ll.d., an 
American author, bom in 1816. He has 
compiled a most useful Critical Dictionary 
of English Literature and British and 
American Authors (three vols., 185P, 1870, 
1871). 
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Allice, a name of the common shad. 

AlUer (al-lS-S.), a central department of 
France, intersected by the river AUier, and 
partly bounded by the Loire; surface diver- 
sified by offsets of the Cevennes and other 
ranges, rising in the south to over 4000 feet, 
and in genei^ richly wooded. It has exten- 
sive beds of coal as well as other minerals, 
which are actively worked, there being 
several flourishing centres of mining and 
manufacturing enterprise; mineral waters 
at Vichy, ^urbon, L’Archambault, 
Large numbers of sheep and cattle are bred. 
Area, 2822 miles. Capital, Moulins. Pop. 
424,582. — The river AUier flows north- 
ward for 200 miles through Los^, Upper 
Loire, Puy de DOme, and AUier, and en- 
ters the Loire, of which it is the chief tri- 
butary. 

Alliga'tion, a rule of arithmetic, chiefly 
found in the older books, relating to the 
solution of questions concerning me com- 
pounding or mixing together of different in- 
gredients, or ingredients of different quali- 
ties or values. Thus if a quantity of sugar 
worth 8d. the lb. and ano^er quantity wo^ 
lOd. are mixed, the question to be solved by 


alligation is, what is the value of the mix- 
ture by the pound? 

Alliga'tor (a corruption of Sp. d layarto^ 
lit. the lizard — L. lacertus)^ a genus of rep- 
tiles of the family CrocodilidsB, differing from 
the true crocodiles in having a shorter and 
flatter head, in having cavitiei^ or pits in the 
upper jaw, into which the long canine teeth 
of the under jaw fit, and in having the feet 
much less webbed. Their habits are less per- 
fectly aquatic. They are confined to the 
warmer parts of America, where they fre- 
quent swamps and marshes, and may be seen 
^king on the dry ground during the day 
in the heat of the sun. They are must active 
during the night, when they make a loud 
bellowing, llie largest of these animals 
grow to the length of 18 or 20 feet They 
are covered by a dense armour of homy 
scales, impenetrable to a rifle -ball, and 
have a huge mouth, armed with strong, 
conical teeth. They |iwim with wonderful 
celerity, impdled by their long, laterally- 
compressed, and powerful tails. On laud 
their motions are proportionally slow and 
embarrassed because of the length and un- 
wieldiness of their bodies and the shortness 
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of their limbe. They live on fishy and any 
small animals or carriony and sometimes 
^ catch pigs on the shore, or dogs which are 
swimming. They even sometimes make man 
their prey. In winter they burrow in the 
mud of swamps and marshes, lying torpid 
till the warm weather, llie female lays a 
mat number of eggs, which are deposited 
in the sand or mud, and left to be hatched 
by the heat of the sun, but the mother alli- 
gator is very attentive to her young. The 
most fierce and dangerous species is that found 
in the southern parts of the United States 
(Alligator Luciun), having the snout a little 
tum^ up, slightly resembling that of the pike. 
The alligators of South America are there 
very often called Caymans, A, sderops is 
known also as the Spectaded Cayman^ from 
the prominent bony rim surrounding the orbit 
of each eye. The flesh of the alligator is some- 
times eaten. Among the fossils of the south 
of England are remains of a true alligator 
(A. Uantoniensis) in the Eocene beds of the 
Hampshire basin. 

Alligator-apple (An(yna pa!lmtris\ a 
fruit allied to the custard-apple, growing in 
marshy districts in Jamaica, little eaten on 
account of its narcotic properties. 

Alligator-pear (Persm gratmima\ an 
evergreen tree 6f the natural order Laura- 
cesB, with a fruit resembling a large pear, 

1 to 2 lbs. in weight, with a firm marrow- 
like pulp of a deUcate flavour; called also 
avoc^o-pear, or subaltern's butter. It is 
a native of tropical America and the West 
Indies. 

Al'lingham, William, an English ^t, 
bom in Ireland in 1828. He published his 
first volume (Poems) in 1850; Day and 
Night Songs in 1854; Lawrence Bloomfield 
in Ireland, narrative poem, in 1864; Songs, 
Poems, and Ballads, in 1877 (including a 
number of new poems). He has been a 
frequent contributor to periodicals, and has 
edited Fraser's Magazine. 

Allitera'tion, the repetition of the same 
letter at the beginning of two or more 
words immediately succeeding each other, 
or at short interviUs; as tnany men many 
minds; death defies the doctor. * Apt allU 
tenUiorii artful aid.’ ChurehhUL * Puffs, 

g wders^ patches, (ibles^ ftillet-doux.’ Pope. 

the andent Oennon and Scandinavian 
and in early Sngliah poetry alliteration 
took the |daoe terminal rhymes, the 
alliterative syllaUes being made to recur 
with a certain regularity in the same posi- 
ticm in suoowdve verses, in the Vision of 


William Concerning Piers the Plonghma^ 
for instance, it is regularly employed as in 
the following lines: — 

Hire robe was ful riche * of red scarlet engreyned, 
With rlbanes of red goid* and of riche stones; 
Hire arraye me ravysshed* such ricchesse saw I 
nevere; 

I had trondre lehat she iras* and tahas tayf she 
mre. 

In the hands of some English poets and 
prose writers of later times alliteration 
became a mere conceit. It is still employed 
in Icelandic poetry, and also in Finnish 
poetry. So far has alliteration sometimes 
b^n carried that long compositions have 
been written every word of which com- 
menced with the same letter. 

Al'lium, a genusof plants, order Liliacese, 
containing numerous well-known species of 
|X)t-herbB. They are umbelliferous, and 
mostly perennial, herbaceous plants, but a 
few are biennial. Among them are garlic 
(A. sativum)^ onion (A. Cepa\ leek (^4. Por- 
ram), chive {A. Sch^rhopr&sum), shallot (A. 
ascalonlcum). The peculiar alliaceous fla- 
vour that belongs to them is well known. 

Alloa, a river port of Scotland, on the 
north bank of the Forth (where there is 
now a bridge), 7 miles from Stirling, county 
of Clackmannan. It carries on brewing, 
distilling, and shipbuilding; has manufac- 
tures of woollens, bottles, Ac., and a con- 
siderable shipping trade. Pop. 8822. 

Allocu’tion, an address, a term particu- 
larly applied to certain addresses on im- 
portant occasions made by the pope to the 
cardinals. 

Allo'diom, land held in one's own right, 
without any feudal obligation to a superior 
or lord. In England, according to the 
theory of the BriUsh constitution, all Ifuid 
is held of the crown (by feudal tenure) ; 
the word aUodial is, therefore, never appli^ 
to landed property there. 

Allop'atby, the name applied by homoeo- 
pathisto to systems of m^cine other than 
their own; Hahnemann’s principle being 
that *like cures like,* he called his own 
system hxmceopathy (Greek, hovnotos, Uke; 
pathos^ disease), and other systems allo- 
pathy (Greek, oUos, other, and pathos^ dis- 
ease). See Homoeopathy. 

Allot'ment System, the system of al- 
lotting small pwtions of land (say an acre 
or less) to farm-labourers or other workers, 
to be cultivated after their regular work by 
themselves and their families^ a system be- 
lieved by many to be calcuhUed greatly to 
no 
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improve their conditioxL An Allotment Act 
for England passed in 1887, authorizes the 
sanitary authorities in any locality to deter- 
mine if there is a sufficient demand for al- 
lotments there, and to acquire land to be 
let to the labouring population resident in 
their district Su^ land may be compul- 
sorily acquired, due compensation being 
given; but land belonging to a park, plea- 
sure-ground, garden, &c., is not to be so ac- 
quired. No person is to hold more than 
one acre as an allotment ; and the rents are 
to be fixed at such amount as may reason- 
ably be deemed sufficient to guarantee the 
sanitary authority from loss. No building 
is to be erected on any allotment other than 
a tool-house, pig-stye, shed, or the like. 

Allot'ropy (Greek alios, other, tropos^ 
habit), a term used to express the fact that 
one and the same element may exist in 
different forms, difiFering widely in external 
physical properties. Thus, carbon occurs 
as the diamond, and as charcoal and plum- 
bago, and is therefore regarded as a sub- 
stance subject to allotropy. 

Alloway, a parish ox Scotland, now in- 
cluded in Ayr pariah. Here Bums was 
bom in 1759, and the *auld hatmted kirk,* 
near his birthplace, was the scene of the 
dance of witches in Tam o* Shanter. 

Alloy', a substance produced by melting 
together two or more metals, sometimes a 
definite chemical compound, but more gen- 
erally merely a mechanical mixture. Most 
meti^ mix together in all proportions, but 
others unite only in definite proportions, 
and form true chemical compounds. Others 
again resist combination, and when fused 
together form not a liomogeneous mixture, 
but a conglomerate of distinct masses. The 
changes produced in their physicfd proper- 
ties by the combination of metds are very 
various. Their hardness is in general in- 
cased, their malleability and ductility 
impaired. The colour of an alloy may be 
scarcely different from that of one of its 
components, or it may show traces of 
neither of two. Its specific gravity is some- 
times less than the mean of t£at eff its 
component metals. Alloys are always more 
fusible than the metal most difficult to melt 
that enters into their composition, and 
generally even more so than the most eaidly 
melted one. Newton’s fusible metal, com- 
posed of three parts of tin, two or five parts 
of lead, and five or eight parts of bismuth, 
melts at temperatures varying from 198* to 
210** F. (and therefore in boiling water); 
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its components fuse reqMctively at the 
temperatures 442”, 600”, and 478” F. Some- 
times each metal retains its own fusing- 
point. With few exceptions metals are not 
much used in a pure state. British gold 
coins contain per cent alloy; British 
silver coins, 7^ per cent Printers’ types 
are made from an alloy of lead and anti- 
mony; brass and a numerous list of other 
alloys are formed from copper and zinc; 
bronze from copper and tin. 

All Saints* Day, a festival of the Chris- 
tian Church, instituted in 835, and cele- 
brated on the Ist of November in honour 
of the saints in general 

All Souls* College, a college of Oxford 
University, founded in 1437 by Henry Chi- 
chele, archbishop of Canterbury. Attached 
to it are the Chichele professorship of inter- 
national law, and the Chichele professorship 
of modem history. 

All Souls* Day, a festival of the Homan 
Catholic Church, instituted in 998, and ob- 
served on the 2d of November for the relief 
of souls in purgatory. 

Allspice (arspis), or Pimenta, is the dried 
berry of a West Indian apecies of myrtle 
{Myrtns Pimento); a beautiful tree with white 
and fragrant aromatic flowers and leaves of 
a deep shining green. Pimenta is thought 
to resemble in flavour a mixture of cinna- 
mon, nutmegs, and cloves, whence the popu- 
lar name of aUepice; it is also called Ja- 
maica pepper. It is employed in cookery, 
also in medicine as an agreeable aromatic, 
and forms the basis of a distilled water, a 
spirit, and an essential oil. 

All'ston (al'stun), Washington, an Ameri- 
can painter; bom 1779, diedl843. Hestudied 
in London and Borne, and is most celebrated 
for bis pictures of sc^pturid subjects. He 
also wrote poems and a novelette (Monaldi). 

Allu'vlnm (Latin, allavivm — ad, to, and 
J/uo, to wash), deposits of soil collected by 
the action of water, such as are found in 
valleys and plains, consisting of loam, day, 
gravely Ac., washed down ^m the higher 
groundi.' Great alterations are often pro- 
duced M|Uuvium — deltas and whole islands 
being formed by this cause. Much of 
the rich littid along the banks of rivers is 
alluvial fin its origin. 

Allygurh. See Alioabh. 

Alma^ a river of Bussia, in the 

Crime% celebrated from the victory gained 
by the allied British and French over the 
Bussians, September 20, 1854. 

Al'xnaok's, the name formerly given to 
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oertain aaflembly-rooms in King Street, St. 
James^e, London, derived from Almack, a 
tavern-keeper, by whom they were built, 
and whose real name is said to have l>een 
MHJall; now known as Hmttui. 

They were first opened about 1770, and be- 
came famous for the extreme exclusiveness 
displayed by the lady patronesses in regard 
to the admission of applicants for tickets to 
the balls held here —only those of the most 
assured social standing l^ing admitted. 

Alma'da, a town of Portugal, on the 
league, opposite Lisbon. Pop. 4580. 

Jlmaden', a town of Spain, })rovinGe c»f 
Ciudad • Ileal, celebrated both in ancient 
and modern times for its mines of quick- 
silver (in the form of cinnabar). Pop. 7421. 

Al'maden, a place in (California, U.S., 
alK)ut (K) 111 . H.K. of San Francisco, with rich 
((iiicksilvor mines, the product of which has 
Ixien largely employed in gold and silver 
mining. 

Al'magest, the Arabic (semi-Greek) name 
of a celebrated astronomical work com{X)sed 
by Claudius l^tolemy. 

Alma'gro, an old town of Spain, prov. 
Ciudad-lieal (New Castile), with important 
lace manufactures. Pop. 8628. 

Alma'gro, Dikgo de, Spanish 'Conquis- 
tador,' a foundling, born in 1475, killed 
1538. He took part with Pisarro in the con- 
quest of Peru, and after frequent disputes 
with Pizarro about their respective shares 
in their conquests led an ex[)edition against 
Chili, which he failed to conquer. On his 
return a struggle took place between him 
and Pizarro, in which Admagro was finally 
overcome, taken prisoner, strangled, and 
afterwards behead^. He was avenged by 
his son, who raised an insurrection in which 
Pizarro was assassinated in 1541. The 
younger Almagro was put to death in 1542 
by De Castro, the new viceroy of Peru, 

Almalee', a town of south-western Asiatic 
Turkey, 50 miles from Adalia, ^th thriv- 
ing manufactures and a considerable trade. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Al'ma Ha'ter (L., fostering or bounteous 
mother), a term familiarly applied to their 
own university by those who have had a 
university education. 

Al-Mamun (ma-mon'), a caliph of the 
Abaaside dynasty, son of Harun-al Rashid, 
bom 786, med 888. Under him Bagdad 
became a great centre of art and science. 

Al'manao, a calendar, in which are set 
down the rising and setting of the sun, the 
phases the moon, the most remarkable 


positions and phenomena of the heavenly 
bodies, for every month and day of the 
year; also the several fasts and feasts to 
be observed in the church and state, Ac., 
and often much miscellaneous information 
likely to be useful to the public. 1'he term 
is of Arabic origin, but the Arabs were not 
the first to use almanacs, which indeed ex- 
isted from remote ages. In England they are 
known from the fourteenth century, there 
being several English almanacs of this cen- 
tury existing in MS. I'hey became generally 
used in Europe within a short time after 
the invention of printing; and they were 
very early remarkaitle, as some are still, for 
the mixture of truth and falsehcMid which 
they contained. Their effects in France 
were found so mischievous, from the pre- 
tended prophecies which they published, 
that an edict was promulgated by Henry 
111. in 1.579 forbidding any predictions to 
be inserted in them relating to civil affairs, 
whether those of the state or of private per- 
sons. In the reign of James 1. of England 
letters-patent were granted to the two uni- 
versities and the Stationers' Company for 
an exclusive right of printing almanacs, but 
in 1775 this mono^)oly was abolished. Dur- 
ing the civil war of Charles I., and thence 
onward, English almanacs were conspicuous 
for the unblushing boldness of their astro- 
logical predictions, and their determined 
perpetuation of popular errors. The most 
famous English almanac was Poor Kobin's 
Almanack, which was published from 1663 
to 1776. Gradually, however, a better 
taste began to prevail, and in 1828 the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, by publishing the British Almanac, 
had the merit of taking the lead in the pro- 
duction of an unexceptionable almanac in 
Great Britain. The example thus set has 
been almost universally adopted. The cir- 
culation of almanacs continued to be much 
cramped by the very heavy duty of one 
shilling and threepence per copy till 1834, 
when this duty was abolished. A^ut 200 
new almanacs were started immisdiately on 
the repeal. Almanacs, from their perio&cal 
character, and the frequency with which 
they are referred to, are now more and more 
used as vehicles for conveying statistical 
mi other useful information, some being 
intended for the inhabitants of a particular 
country or district, others for a particular 
class or party. Some of the almanacs that 
are regularly published every year are ex- 
tremely useful, and are inde^ almost indis- 
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pensable to men engaged in official, mer- 
cantUe, literary, or professional business. 
Such in Great Britain are Thom’s Official 
Directory of theUnited Kingdom, the British 
Almanac with its Companion, Oliver and 
Boyd’sEdinburgh Almanac, and Whitaker’s 
Almanac. In the United States is pub- 
lished The American Almanac, a useful 
compilation. TheAlmanachde Gotha, which 
has appeared at Gotha since 1764, contains 
in small bulk a wonderful quantity of infor- 
mation regarding the reigning families and 
governments, the finances, commerce, popu- 
lation, &c., of the different states through- 
out the world. It is published both in a 
French and in a Gorman edition. Almanacs 
that pretend to foretell the weather and 
occurrences of various kinds are still popu- 
lar in Britain, France, and elsewhere.-- 
The Nautical Ahnanach is an important 
work published annually by the British 
government, two or three years in advance, 
in which is contained mu^ useful astrono- 
mical matter, more especially the distances 
of the moon from the sun, and from certain 
fixed stars, for every three hours of ap- 
parent time, adapted to the meridian of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. By com- 
paring these with the distances carefully 
observed at sea the mariner may, with com- 
parative ease, infer his lonritude to a de- 
gree of accuracy unattainable in any other 
way, and sufficient for most nautio^ pur- 
poses. This almanac was commenced in 
1767 by Dr. Maskelyne, astronomer royal. 
The IVench Connaissance des Temps is pub- 
lished with the same views as the English 
Nautical Almanac, and nearly on the same 
plan. It commenced in 1679. Of a similar 
character is the Astronomisches Jahrbuch 
published at Berlin. 

Alman'dine, a mineral of a reddish or 
violet colour, a variety of precious or noble 
garnet. 

Alman'sa, a town of south-eastern Spain 
(Murcia), near which was fought (April 25, 
1707) a decisive battle in the war of the 
Spanish succession, when the French, under 
the Duke of Berwick, defeated the Anglo- 
Spanish army under the Earl of Galway. 
Pop. 7884. 

Almaa'sur, or Alhakbub, a caliph the 
Abasside dynasty, reigned 764-775. He 
vw crud and treacherous and a persecutor 
of the Christians, but a patron of learning. 

AlmarTad'ema, Lawbbnos, a Dutch 
prater, bom in 1886, resident since 1870 in 
England, where he is a natundized subject 
vou I. 118 


In 1876 he was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy, in 1879 an academician; 
he is also a member of various foreign aca- 
demies. He is especially celebrated for his 
lectures of ancient Rom^ Greek, and 
Egyptian life, which are painted with great 
realism and archsBological correctness. 

Al'meh, the name given in Egypt to a 
class of girls whose profession is to sing for 
the public amusement being engaged to 
perform at feasts and other enter^nments 
(including funerals). Many of them are 
skilful improvisatrid. 

Almeida (al-ma'i-da), one of the strong- 
est fortresses in Portugal, in the province 
of Beira, near the Spanish border, on the 
Coa. Pop. 2(T00. Taken by Mass^na from 
the English in 1810, retaken by Wellington 
in 1811. 

Almeida (dal-m&l-da), Franoiboo d’, 
first Portugese viceroy of India, son of the 
Conde de Abrantes, bom about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. He fought with 
renown against the Moors, and teing ap- 
pointed governor of the new Portuguese 
settlements on the African and Indian 
coasts, he sailed for India in 1606, accom- 
panied by his son Lorenzo and other emi- 
nent men. In Africa he took poB8eB8ion.of 
Quiloa and Mombas, and in the East he 
conquered Cananor, Cochin, Calicut, Ac., 
and established forts and factories. His son 
Lorenzo discovered the Maldives and Ma- 
dagascar, but perished in an attack made 
on him by a fleet sent by the Sultan of 
Egypt, with the aid of the Porte and the 
Ri^ublic of Venice. Having signally de- 
feated the Mussulmans (1608), and aven^d 
his son, and being superseded bv Albu- 

S ue, he sailed for Portugal, but was 
in a skirmish on the African coast in 

1610. 

Almelo^ a town of Holland, prov. Over- 
yssd, on the Vechte ; with manufactures 
ofUnen. Pop. 7768. 

Almerla (sd-ma-rB’a), a fortified seaport 
of south^ Spain, capi^ of prov. Almeria^ 
near the mouth of a river and on the gulf 
of same name, with no buildine of conse- 
quence except a Gothic cathedral, but with 
an important trade, exporting lea^ esparto, 
barilla^ fta The province, which has an 
area of 8800 sq. miles, is generally moun- 
tainouB, and rich in minerals. Pop. of town, 
40,828; of province, 849,864. 

Almodo'irar, a town of Spain, prov. Ciu- 
dad-Real (New Castile), near ttie Sierra 
Morena. Pop. 10,862. 
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UmoliadM (al'mo-hsdz), w AnUo or 
Moorish dynasty that mled in Africa and 
Spain in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, founded by a religious enthusiast 
They overthrew the Almoravidee in Spain, 
but themselves received a defeat in 1212 
from which thev did not recover, and in 
1269 were overthrown in Africa. 
Al-mokannn. See Mokamna. 

Almond (a'mund), the fruit of the almond- 
tree {AmygdMu! eomminii), a tree which 
grows usui^y to ^ height of 20 feet, and is 
aldn to the peach, nectarine, Ac. (order Rosa- 
cea). It has Ijeautiful pinkish flowers that 
appear before 
the leaves, 
which are 


and delicate- 
ly serrated. 

It is a native 
of Africa and 
Asia, natural- 
ized in south- 
ern Europe^ 
and cultiva- 
ted in Eng- 
land for its 
beaut V, as its 
fruit does not 
dben there. 

The fruit is a drupe, ovoid, and with 
downy outer surface; the fleshy covering 
is touffh and fibrous; it covers the oom- 
pressed wriukled stone inclosing the seed 
or almond within it There are two varie- 
ties, one sweet and the other bitter; botii 
are produced from A, eommtmit, though 
from different varieties. The chief tdnds of 
sweet almonds are the Valenoian, Jordan, 
and Malaga. They contain a blud fixed 
oil, consisting chiefly of olein. Bitter al- 
monds come from Magador, and berides a 
fixed oil they contain a substance co^ed 
enudtin, and also a bitter crystalline sub- 
stance called amygdalin, which, acting on 
the emnlrin, produces prussic add, whence 
die aroma of bitter almonds when mixed 
withwatw. Almo»uI-otZ,ablaadfixedoil,i8 
expressed from the Icwnels of ei&er sweeter 
bitw almonds^ and is used by perfumers 
and in medioine. A poisonous essential oil 
hi obtained from hitter almonds, which ie 
used lor davooiing oooks and oonfeo- 
tirnmnit aim by perfmers and in medi- 
dne.. The name vbmond, whh a qualify- 
faig word prefixed, is also given to the 
seMs of daer q|>eoies of plaats; thus. Jam 


Almond {Amygd/Slm eommanif ). 


almonds are the kernels of Canarium eem* 
mune. 

Almondbnry (a'mund-be-ri), a town ot 
England, west riding of Yorkshire, two 
miles B.E. of Huddeiefield, with manufac- 
tures of woollens, cotton and silk goods. 
Pop. 18,977. 

Al'moner, an oflSoer of a religious estab- 
lishment to whom belong the distribu- 
tion of alms. The grand almoner (grand 
awmonier) of France was the highest eccle- 
siastical dignitary in that kingdom before 
the revolution. The lord almoner, or lord 
high almoner of England, is generally a 
bishop, whose office is well-nigh a sinecure. 
He dwributes the sovereign’s doles to the 
poor on Maundy Thursday. 

Almo'ra, atownand fortress of Hindustan, 
in the North-west Provinces, capital of 
Kumaon, 170 miles E.N.E. from DdU, a 
thriving little place. Pop. about 6000. 

Ahno'ravides (-vidz), a Moorish dynasty 
which arose in north-western Africa in the 
eleventh century, and, having crossed the 
Straits of Gibraltar, gained possession of idl 
Arabic Spain, but was overthrown by the 
Almohades in the following century. 

Al'mug (or Al'oum) tree, names which 
occur in 1 Ki. X. 11, 12 and 2 Chr. ii 8, and 
ix. 10, 11, as the names of trees of which 
the .wood was used for pillars in the temple 
and the king’s house, for harps and psalteriei^ 
&c. ^ey affe said in one passage to be 
hewn in Lebanon, in another to be brought 
from Ophir. They have been identified by 
critics with the red sandal-wood of India. 
Some of them may possibly have been 
transplanted to Lebanon by the Pheenioians. 

Almuftaoar (al-mun-ye-kar'), a seaport 
of Spain, Andalusia, on the M^terranean. 
Pop. 8194. 

Al'nager, formerly, in England, an official 
whose duty it was to inspect, measure, and 
stamp woollen cloth. 

Al'nua. See Alder. 

Alnwick (sn'ik), a town of England, 
county town of Northumberland, 84 mfles 
north from Newcastle, near tbe Ain. It is* 
wdl built, and carries on tanning, brewing, 
and a general trade. Alnwick Castle, reid- 
denoe of the dukes of Northumberland, for 
many centuries a fiartress of great strength, 
stands dose to the town. Pop. 6691. 

Aloe (al'o), the name of a number ot 
plrats banging to the genua AUd (order . 
LiliaoesB), some of which are not more thani 
a few inches^ whilst others are 80 feet and 
upwards in height; natives of Africa aed' 
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other hot i^ons; leaves fleriiy, thick, and 
more or less spinous at tiieedgm or extrem- 
ity; flowers mth a tubular corolla. Some 
at the larger kinds are of great use, the 
fibrous pa^ of the leaves bmng made into 
cordage, fishing nets and lines, (doth, &a 
The hispissated juice of several species is 
used in medicine, under the name of aloes, 
forming a bitter purmtive. The principal 
drug-producing specm are, the Socotrine 
aloe {A. SocaMma), the Barbadoes idoe 
(A. indg&ris), the Cape aloe (ud. spic&ta), &c. 
A beautiful violet colour is affoided by the 
leaves of the Socotrine aloe. The American 
aloe (see Agave) is a different plant alto- 
gether; as are also the aloes or lign-aloes 
of Scripture, which are supposecf to be 
the AquHaria AgaUAchvm, or aloes-wood 
(which see). AIm fibre is obtained from 
species of AM, Agave, Yucca, &o., and is 
made into coarse fabrics, ropes, fta 

Aloes-wood, Eagle -wood, or Agila- 
wooD, the inner portion of the trunk of 
A({aiija/ria ov&ta and A. AgaUAchvm, forest 
trees belonging to the order Aquilariaceffi, 
found in tropical Asia, and yielding a 
fragrant resinous substance, which, as well 
as the wood, is burned for its j^rfume. 
Another tree, the AloexUlon AgaUooh/um 
(order Leguminosae), also produces aloes- 
wood This wood is supposed to be the 
lign-aloes of the Bible. 

Alope'da, a variety of baldness in which 
the h^ fdls off from the beard and eye- 
brows, as well as the scalp. 

Alopecu'ros, a genus of grasses. See 
Poxtail^grass, 

Alo'ra, a town of Southern Spain, prov. 
Malaga; pop. 10,014. 

Al^, or Aalbt (alost, alst), a town of 
Belgium, 15 miles w.N.w. of Brussels, on 
tile Dender (here navigable), with a beauti- 
ful, though unfinish^ churcdi, and an 
andent town-hall; manufactures of lace, 
thread, linen and cotton goods, fta, and a 
considerable trade. Pop. (1880), 21,631. 

Alpada, a ruminant mammal of the 
, camel tribe, and genus AucMnia (A. Paco), 
a native of the Andes, especially of the 
mountains of Chili mid Peru, andso dosely 
alUed to the llama that by some it is 
mgarded rather as a smaller variety than a 
distinct spedes. It has been domestioated, 
and remdns also in a wild state. In-fonn 
and siae It appoaches the sheep, but has a 
longer neck. It is valued chiefly for its long, 
and dllgr wool, which is sd^hter ttum 
timt of the dieep^ and very strcmg, and is 


woven into fabrics of great beauty, used for 
shawls, dothing for warm climates, coat- 
linings, and umbrellas, and known by the 



Alpaca {Awihinia Paeo ). 


same name. Its flesh is pleasant and whole* 
some. 

Alpen-hom, Alp-horn (German), a long, 
nearly straight, horn, curving slightly, and 
widening towa^ its extremity, lued in the 
Alps to convey signalB,or notice of something. 

Alpen-stO(± (German), a strong tdl 
stick shod with ircm, pointed at the end so 
as to take hold in, ana give support on, ice 
and other dangerous pl^es in climbing the 
Alps and other high mountains. 

Alpes (alp), the name of three departments 
in the south-east of France, dl more or less 
covered by the Alps or their offshoots : — 
Babsbb-Alfbs (bas-dp; Lower Alps) has 
mountains rising to a height of 8000 to 
10,000 feet, is drained by the Durance and 
its tributaries, and is the most thinly 
peopled department in France; area, 2686 
miles; capital, Digne. Pop. 129,494. — 
Hautxb-Axfbb (6t-dp; Upper Alps), piostly 
formed out of andent Dauidiin4, traversed 
by the Cottian and Dauphin^ Alps (highest 
summits 12,000 ft), drived chiefly by the 
Durance ana its tributaries. It is the lowest 
department in France in point of absolute 
pofmlation; area, 2168 miles; capital. Gap; 
pop. 122,924.— Alfbb-Mabitimeb (dp-ma- 
ri-tem; Maritime Alps) has the M^tor- 
ranean on the south, and mainly consists 
of the territory of Nice, ceded to France 
by Italy in 1860. The greater part of 
the surface is covered by the Maritime 
Alps; the prindpd river is the Var. It 
prices in the south, cereals, vines, olives, 
oranges, citrons, and other fruits; and there 
are manufactories of perfumes^ liqueurs, 
eoap, &o., and vduaUe fisheries. ' It is a 
favourite resort for invalids. Area, 1^82 
square milM; capital, Nice; pop. 288,067. 


alpha ALPHONSO. 


Al'pha and (ymep^ the first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet, sometimes 
tUMMl to signify the beginning and the end, 
or the first and the iMt of anything; also 
as a symbol of the Divine Being. Tley 
were also formerly the, symbol of Cbristi- 
anity, and engraved accordingly on the 
tombs of the ancient Christians. 

Al'phabet (from Alpha and Beta^ the two 
first letters of the. Greek alphabet), the 
series of characters used in writing a lan- 
guage, and intended to represent the sounds 
of which it consists. The English alphabet, 
like most of those of modem Europe, is 
derived directly from the Latin, the Latin 
from the ancient Greek, and that from the 
Phcenician, which again is believed to have 
had its ori^ in ^e Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, the Hebrew alphal^t also having the 
same origin. The names of the letters in 
Phoenician and Hebrew must have been 
almost the same, for the Greek names, 
which, with the letters, were borrowed from 
the former, differ little from the Hebrew. 
By means of the names we may trace the 
process by which the Egyptian characters 
were transformed into letters by the Phoe- 
nicians. Some Egyptian character would, 
by its form, recall the idea of a house, for 
example, in Phoenician or Hebrew octh 
lliiB character would subsequently come to 
be used wherever the sound 6 occurred. Its 
form might be afterwards simplified, or even 
completely modified, but the name woidd 
still reme^ as beth still continues the He- 
brew name for h, and beta the Greek. Our 
letter m, which in Hebrew was called mirn^ 
water, hjui still a considerable resemblanoe 
to the zigzag wavy line which had been 
chosen to represent water, as in the zodiacal 
symbol for A^wrius, The letter o, of 
which the Hebrew name means eye, no 
doubt oririnally intended to represent that 
organ, while the ancient Greek alphabet 
gave rise to the ordinary Greek alphabet 
and the Latin, the Greek alphabet of later 
times furnished elements for the Coptic, the 
Gk>thic, and the old Slavic alphabets. The 
Latin oharaoteni are now employed by a 
great many nations, such as the Italian, the 
IVenoh, the Spani^ the Portuguese, the 

S li, the Dutch, the German, the Hun- 
the PoUsh, fto., each nation having 
Loed such modlfioations or additions 
as are neoessarr to express the sound of the 
language peouUar to It. The Greek alpha- 
bet ori^allyjpoBsesaed only sixteen letters, 
thoi^ the iluenician had twenty-two. 


The origin^ Latin idphabet, as it is found 
in theoldestinscriptions, consisted of twenty- 
one letters; namely, the vowels a, e, i, o, 
and u (v), and the consonants b^c^d^f^hyk^ 
Z, m, n, p, r, s, Z, x, z. The Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet hra two characters for the digraph 
thy whidli were unfortunately not retted 
in later English ; it had fdso the character 
cr. Itwant^y,v,y (consonant), and 2 . The 
German alphabet consists of the same letters 
as the EngUsh, but the sounds of some of 
them are different. Anciently certain 
characters called Runic were made use of 
by the Teutonic nations, to which some 
would attribute an origin independent of 
the Greek and Latin alphabets. While the 
alphabets of the west of Europe are derived 
from the Latin, the Russian, which is very 
complete, is based on the Greek, with some 
characters borrowed from the Armenian, 
Ac. Among Asiatic alphabets, the Arabian 
(ultimately of Phcnniciim origin) has played 
a part analogous to that of the Latin in 
Europe, the conquests of Mohammedanism 
having imposed it on the Persian, the 
Turkish, the Hindustani, &a The Sanskrit 
or Devanftgari alphabet is one of the most 
remarkable alphabets of the world. As 
now used it has fourteen characters for the 
vowels and diphthongs, and thirty- three for 
the consonants, besides two other symbols. 
Our alphabet is a very imperfect instrument 
for what it has to perform, being both 
defective and redundant. An alphabet is 
not essential to the writing of a language, 
since ideograms or symbols may be used 
instead, as in Chinese. See Wbitino. 

Alphfi'us, now Rufiay the largest river of 
Peloponnesus, fiowing westwaiw into the 
Ionian Sea. 

Alphon'so, the name of a number of Por- 
tuguese and Spanish kings. Among the 
former may be mentioned Alphonso 1., the 
Conqueror, first king of Portugal, son of 
Henry of Burgundy, me Conqueror and first 
Coimt of Poi^^al; bom 1110, fought suc- 
cessfully against the Spanim^ and the 
Moors, named himself king of Portugal, 
and was as such recognized by the pope ; 
died 1185. — Alphonso V., the African, suc- 
ceeded his father, Edward I., 1438. Con- 
quered Tangiers; died 1481. During his 
reign Prince. Henry the Navigator con- 
tinued the important voyages of discovery 
already hemn by the Pmrt^ese. Under 
him was drawn up an important code of 
laws.-— Among tdn^ of Spi^ may be men- 
tioned Alidionso Z., king of Castile and 
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Leon, aumamed the Astronomer^ the Phi- 
losopher^ or the Wise; bom in 1226, auoceeded 
in 1252. Being grandson of Philip of Ho- 
henataufen, son of Frederick Barbiuoasa^ he 
endeavoured to havehimself elected emperor 
of Germany, and in 1257 succeeded in di- 
viding the election with Bichard, earl of 
Cornwall. On Bichard’s death in 1272 he 
again unsuccessfully contested the imperial 
crown. Meantime his throne was endan- 
gered by conspiracies of the nobles and the 
attacks of the Moors. The Moors he con- 
quered, but his domestic troubles were less 
easily overcome, and he was finally dethroned 
by his son Sanc^o, and died twp years after, 
1 284. Alphonso was the most learned prince 
of his age. Under his direction or superin- 
tendence were drawn up a celebrated code 
of laws, valuable astronomical tables which 
go under his name {Alphomine Tables), the 
first general histoxy of Spain in the Castilian 
tonrae, and a Spanish translation of the 
Bible. — ^Alphonso V. of Aragon, I. of Naples 
and Sicily, bom in 1385, was the son of 
Ferdinand I, of Aragon, the throne of which 
he ascended in 1416, mling also over Sicily 
and the island of Sardinia. Queen Joanna 
of Naples had promised to make him her 
heir, but at her death in 1436 had left her 
dominions to Ben^ of Anjou. Alphonso now 
proceeded to take possession of Naples by 
force, which he succeeded in doing in 1442, 
and re^ed till his death in 1458. He was 
an enlightened patron of literaiy men, by 
whom, in the latter part of his reign, his 
court was thronged. — ^Alphonso XII., 
of Spain, the only son of Queen Isabella 
IL and her cousin Francis of Assisi, was 
born in 1857 and died in 1886. He left 
S{^n with his mother when she was 
driven from the throne by the revolution 
of 1868, and till 1874 resided pfurtly in 
France, partly in Austria. In the latter 
year he studio for a time at the English 
military college, Sandhurst^ being then 
known as Princeof the Asturias. His mother 
had given up her claims to the throne in 
1870 in his favour, and in 1874 Alphonso 
came forward himself as claimant, and in 
the end of the year was proclaimed by 
General Martinez Campos as king. He now 
passed over into Spain and was enthusias- 
ticall]|r receive^ most of the Spaniards b^g 
by tl^ time tii^ of the repuolioan govern- 
ment which had failed to put down the 
Cailist party. Alphonso was successful hi 
winging the Carlist straggle to an end (1876), 
nnd henceforth he reigned with little dis- 
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turbance. He married first his cousin Maria 
de las Mercedes, daughter of the Duke 
de Montpensier; second, Maria Christina, 
archduchess of Austria, whom he left a 
widow with two daughters, a son being 
bom posthumously. 

Alpine Club, an association of English 

K ntlemen, originating in 1856 or 1857, 
iving as their common bond of union a de- 
light in making the ascent of mountams, in 
the Alps or elsewhere, difiicult to ascend, 
and in investigating everything connected 
with mountains. Similar asso^tions now 
exist in Germany, Austria^ Switzerland, and 
France. 

Alpine Grow, Alpine Chough (Pyrrho- 
cdrax alpinus), a European bird dosely akin 
to the chough of Engird. 

Alpine Plants, the name given to those 
plants whose habitat is in the neighbourhood 
of the snow, on mountains partly covered 
with it all the year round. As the height 
of the snow-line varies according to the 
latitude and local conditions, so also does 
the height at which these plants grow. The 
mean height for the alpine plants of Central 
Europe is about 6000 feet ; but it rises in 
parts of the Alps and in the Pyrenees to 
9000, or even more. The high grounds clear 
of snow among these mountams present a 
very well marked fiora, the general char- 
acters of the plants being a low dwarfish 
habits a tendency to form thick turfs, stems 
partly or wholly woody, and large brilliantiy- 
colomred and often very sweet -smelling 
flowers. They are also often dosely covered 
with woolly hairs. In the Alps of Middle 
Europe the eye is at once attracted by gen- 
tians, saxifrages, rhododendrons, primroses 
of different k^ds, Ac. Ferns and mosses of 
many kinds also characterize these regions. 
Some alpine plants are found only in one 
locality. Conuderable success hoB attended 
the attempt to grow alpine plants in gardens. 

Alpine Warbler (Aeomtor alpinus), a 
European Mrd of the same genus as the 
hedge-sparrow. 

idpin'ia, a genus of plants. See Oalan- 

gotl^ 

Alps. the and most eztenaive 

aystem of moontaiiu in Eorope, included 
b^ween lat. 44" and 48" N., and Ion. 6" and 
18" s.,coTering great part of Northern Italy, 
aererid dmartments of France nearly the 
whole of Switzerland, and a large part of 
Anatria, wlule ita extenaire ramifi«jationa 
connect it with nearly all the mc^tam aya- 
tenia of Europe^ Tha culminating pea< in 
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Mont Blanc, 16,781 feet high, though the 
true centre is the Bt. Gothar^ or the moun- 
tain mam to which it belongs^ and from 
' whose dopes flow, either dmctly or by 
affluents, the mat rivets of Central Europe, 
the Danube, Bhine, Bhone, and Po. Bound 
the northern frontier of Italy the Alps form 
a remarkable barrier, shutting it off at all 
points from the mainland of Europe, so that, 
as a rule, it can only be approached from 
France, Germany, or Switzerland, through 
high and difficult passes. In the west tMs 
bf^er approaches close to the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and near Nice there is left a 
free passage into the Italian peninsula be- 
tween the mountains and the sea. From 
thb point eastward the chain proceeds along 
the coast till it forms a junction with the 
Apennines. In the opposite direction it 
proceeds north-west, and afterwards north 
to Mont Blanc, on the boundaries of France 
and Italy; it then turns north-east and runs 
generally in this direction to the Gross 
Glookner, in Central Tyrol, between the 
rivers Dnive and the Sal^ where it divides 
into two branches, the northern proceeding 
north-east towards Vienna, the southern to- 
wards the Balkan Peninsula. The principal 
valleys of the Alps run mostly in a direction 
nearlv parallel with the principal rangei^ 
and therefore east and west. The transverse 
valleys are commonly shorter, and frequently 
lead up tlurough a narrow gorge to a depres- 
sion in the main ridge between two adjacent 
peaks. These are the passes or cob, which 
may usually be found by tracing a stream 
.which descends from the mountains up to 
its source. 

The Alps in their various smt divisions 
receive different names, ^e Maritime 
AlpSf so called from their proximity to the 
Mediterranean, extend westward from their 
junction with the Apenninas for a fflstanoe 
of about 100 miles ; culminating points 
Aiguille^ de Chambeyron, 11,155 feet, and 
Grand Bioburent^ 11,142 feet; principal 
pass, the Col di Ten& (6168 feet), which 
was madB mraoticable for carriages by Na- 
pdeon X* Frooeeding northward the next 
group oonabts of the CoUiem length 
60 mfles; principal peaks: Monte 
Viso^ 12,606 feet; nc des l^crins, 18,462; 
Pelvoux, 12,97A Next come the Omian 
60 mita loiv, with extensive ramifi- 
' catkm in teveoie^imd Piedmont; principal 
, peaks: do Ba a sBrr A 1%826 feet; 

Grande Casse, 
12^780. MontCenis 


(6766 feet), over which a carriage road was 
constructed by Napoleon I., while a railway 
now passes tlmugh the mountain by a tun- 
nel nearly 8 miles long. These thm divi- 
sions of we Alps are often classed tcmther 
as the Weetem Alpn^ while the poraon of 
the system immediately east of this forms 
tile Central Alpe. The Pennine Alpe form 
the loftiest portion of the whole system, 
having Mont Blanc (in France) at one ex- 
tremity, and Monte Bosa at the other (60 
miles), and including the Alps of Savoy and 
the Valais. In the east the valley of the up- 
per Bhone separates the Pennine Alps from 
the great chain of the Bernese Alps running 
nearly parallel, the great peaks of the two 
ranges being about 20 miles apart The 
principal heights of the Pennine Alps are 
Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet; Monte Bosa, 
16,217; Misohafaelhomer (Dom), 14,986; 
Weisshom, 14,804 ; Matterhoi^ 14,780. In 
the Bernese AJps, the Finisteraarhom, 
14,026; Aletschhom, 18,808; Jungfrau, 
18,671. The pass of Great St. Bem^ is 
celebrated for its hospice. The most eas- 
terly pass is the Simplon, 6695 feet, with a 
carriage road made by Napoleon I. Further 
east are the Lepontine A2ps, divided into 
several groups. From this run northward 
and southward numerous streams, the latter 
to the valleys in which lie the lakes Mag- 
riore, Como, &c. The principal pass is tiie 
St. Gothard (6986 feet), over which nasses 
a carriage road to Italy, while through this 
mountain mass a railway tunnel more than 
9 miles long has been opened. Highest 
peaks: T5di, 11,887 feet; Monte I^one, 
11,696. The Rhcetian Alps^ extending east 
to about lat 12^ 80^, are the most easterly 
of the Central Alps, and are divided into 
two portions bV the Engadine, or valley of 
the Inn, and also broken by the valley of 
the Adi^; principal peaks: Piz Bendna, 
18,294 feet; Ortlerspitze, 12,814; Monte 
Adamello, 11,882. The Brenner Pass (4688 
feet), from Verona to Innsbruck, and be- 
tween the Central and the Eastern Alps, is 
crossed by a railway. On the railway frm 
Innsbruck to the Lwe of Constance is the 
Arlberg Tunnel, over 6 miles long. The 
Bastem Alps form the broadest and lowest 
portion of the system, and embrace the 
Norie Alps, the Camie Afes^ the Jvlian 
Alps, Ac. ; highest peak, the Grm Glodmer, 
12,406 feet. The h^ht of the aouth- 
eastmi con ti nuatio n s of the Alps rsypidlj 
dfaninishes, and tiiey lose themselves in 
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great mountain maeaes which diatinguiiih 
the centre of the syetem. 

The Alps are very ridi in lakiss and 
streams. Among the chief of the former 
are the lakes of Geneva^ Constance^ Ztirich, 
Thun, Brienz, on the north ride; on 
the south Magriore, Como, Lugano, 
Garda^ &a The wdna^e is carried to the 
North Sea by the Bhme, to the Medi« 
terranean by the Rhone, to the Adriatic by 
the Fo^ to the Black Sea by the Danube. 

In l^e lower valleys of the Alps the 
mean temperature ranges from 60** to 60^ 
Half-way up the Alps it averages about 
82" — a height which, in the snowy regions, 
it never reaches. But even where the 
temperature is lowest the solar radiation 
produced by the rocks and snow is often 
so ffreat as to raise the photometer to 
120^ and even higher. The exhilarating 
and invigorating nature of the climate in 
the upper regions during summer has been 
acknowledge by all. 

In respet to vegetation the Alps have 
been divided into six zones, de] 


on height modified ^ exposure and 
local drcumstanoes. Tne tot is the 
olive region. This tree flourishes better 
on sheltered slopes of the mountains 
than on the plains of Northern Italy. 
The vine, which bears greater winter 
cold, distinguishes the second zone. On 
slopes expom to the sun it flourishes to a 
considerable height. The third is called the 
mountainous re^on. CerealB and dedduous 
trees form the distinguishing features of its 
vegetation. The mean temperature about 
equals that of Great Britai^ but the ex- 
tremes are greater. The fourth region is 
the sub- Alpine or coniferous. Here are vast 
forests of pines of various spedes. Most of 
the Alpine villages are in the two last re- 
gions. On the northern slopes pines grow 
to 6000, and on the southern slc^ to 7000 
feet above the level of the sea. Ibis is also 
the region of the lower or permanent pas- 
tures where the flocks are fed in winter. 
The fifth is the parime region, the term alp 
bring used in tile local sense of high pasture 

E nds. It extends from the uppermost 
I of trees to the region of perpetual 
^w. Here there are shrubs^ rfaodoaendrons, 

e pe^ Inlbenies^ and dwarf willows, Ac. 

sixth zone is the region of peipelaal 
now. The Hue of snow varies, acoording to 
seasons and looalitiea, from 8000 to 9500 
feet, but the line is not pemtinuous, being 
often brricen in upon. Few flowering plants 
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extend above 10,000 feet, but they have been 
found as hij^ as 12,000 feet 

At this great elevation are found the 
wild ^t and the chamois. In summer 
the high mountain uastures are covered 
with large flocks of cattle, sheep, and 
goats, wUoh are in winter remov^ to a 
lower and warmer level. The marmot, 
and white or Alpine hare, inhabit botii 
the snowy and the woody regions. Lower 
down are found the vrild-cat, fox, lynx, 
bear, and wolf; the last two are now 
extremely rare. The vulture, eagle, and 
other bira of prey frequent the highest 
elevations, the ptarmigan seeks its food and 
shelter among the diminutive plants that 
border upon the snow-line. Excellent trout 
and other fish are found; but the most 
elevated lakes are, from their low tempera- 
ture, entirely destitute of fish. 

The ^logical structure of the Alps is 
highly involved, and is far, as yet, from 
bring thoroughly investigated or under- 
stood. In generri three zones can be 
distinguished, a central, in which crys- 
talline rooks prevail, and two exterior 
zones, in which sedimentary rooks predomi- 
nate. The rocks of the central zone 
consist of granite, gneiss, hornblende, mica 
date, and other slates and schists. In the 
western Alps there are also considerable 
elevations in the centrri zone that belong to 
the Jurasrio (Oolite) and Cretaceous for- 
mations. From the disposition of the beds, 
which are broken, tilted, and distorted on a 
gigantic scale, the Alps appear to have been 
formed by a succession of disruptions and 
elevations extending over a very protracted 
period. Among the minerals that are ob- 
tained are iron and lead, gold, silver, copper, 
zinc, alum, and coal. 

There are various points of vantage from 
which extensive views of Alpine scenery are 
commanded at the expense of a moderate 
amount of climbing. The Bigi, which can 
now be ascended by railway, is one of these. 
There is an inn at the top, 6906 feet above 
the level of the sea, and 4468 a\x>ve the Lake 
ri Lucerne. A favourite view from hence 
is to watch the sun rish over the Bernese 
Alps. The Becca di Nona (8416 feet), south 
of Axista, gives, according to some suthoritiea 
ttie finest panoramic view to be obtained 
fjpom any summit of tha Alps. Among the 
most impressive phenomena are the ava* 
laadie and the glacier. The most aooesriUe 
gladers are those of Aletsoh, C h a mc ni i, 
andZermatt 
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Alpnjaxrai (al-po-Aar'ras), a district of 
Spaini in Andaltuna, between the Sierra 
Neva^ and the Mediterranean, mountain- 
OUB, but with rich and well-cultivated val- 
leys yielding grain, vines, olives, and other 
fruits. The inhabitants are Christianized 
descendants of the Moors. 

Alquifou (al'ki-fb), a sort of lead ore 
used oy potters as a green varnish or glaze. 

Alsace (id-sas; German, EUclbs)^ before the 
French revolution a province of France, 
on the Rhine, afterwi^s constituting the 
French departments of Haut- and Bas-Bhin, 
and subsequently to the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870-71 reunited to Germany, and 
incorporated in the province of Elsass- 
Lothringen (Alsace-Lorraine). Alsace is 
generally a level country, though there are 
several ranges of low hills richly wooded. 
The principal river is the 111. Com, flax, 
tobacco, grapes, and other fruits are grown. 
Area, 3198 miles; population 1,074,626. 
Alsace was originally a part of ancient Gaul. 
It afterwards l^came a dukedom of the Ger- 
man empire. In 1268, the line of its dukes 
becoming extinct, it was parcelled out to 
several members of the empire. By the 
peace of Westphalia, in 1648, a great part 
of it was ceded to France, which ^terwards 
seized the rest of it, this seizure being recog- 
nized by the peace of Ryswiok, in 1697. 
Henceforth, till their recent successes, the 
Germans u^ to look with longing eyes on 
Alsace. The inhabitants mostly speak Ger- 
man, and are of German race. Strasburg is 
the chief city. The chief productions are 
wine, hemp, flax, tobacco, madder, copper, 
iron, &o. See Alsace-Lo^Uic. 

Alsace-Lorraine, a province (Reichsland, 
^imperial territory’) of Germany, on the 
east of France, partly bounded by &e Rhine; 
area^ 5600 so. miles, of which Alsace occu- 
pies 3198 and Lorraine 2402. It is under 
a lieutenant-governor, and is divided into 
the districts of Lower and Upper Alsace 
and Lorraine, at the head of each being a 
president llie three chief towns are 
Strasbuig, MUhlhausen, and Metz. Pop. 
1,664,356, of whom 1,200,000 are Catholics 
and 812,000 Protestants. 

Alsa'tiAi formerly a cant name for White- 
frian^ a district in London between the 
Thames and Fleet Street, and adjoining 
the Temide, which, possessing certain privi- 
leges of Bwotuary, became for that reason 
a ne#t of inischievouB characters, who were 
gencundly obnoxious to the law. These 
privileges were abolidied in 1697. The 


name Alsatia is a Latinized form of Alsace, 
which, being on the frontiers of France and 
Germany, was a harbour for necessitous or 
troublesome characters from both countries. 

Ai’sen, an island of Prussia on the east 
coast of Schleswig-Holstein, length, 20 miles ; 
breadth, from 5 to 7 miles, diversified with 
forests, lakes, well-cultivated fields, orchards, 
and towns. Pojp. 22,500. 

A1 Birat (se^t), in Mohammedan be- 
lief the bridge extending over the abyss of 
bell which must be crossed by every one on 
his journey to heaven. It is finer than a 
hair, as sharp as the edge of a sword, and 
beset with thorns on either side. The 
righteous will pass over with ease and 
swiftness, but the wicked will fall into hell 
below. 

Alstrosme^ria, a genus of South American 
plants, order Amaryllidese, some of them 
cultivated in European greenhouses and 
gardens. A. SahtUa and A. ovdta are cul- 
tivated for their edible tubers. 

Altaic Languages, a family of languages 
occupying a portion of Northern and Eas- 
tern Europe, and nearly the whole of 
Northern and Central Asia, together with 
some other regions, and divided into five 
branches, the Ugrian or Finno- Hungarian, 
Samoy edia Turkic, Mongolic, and Tungusic. 
Also called UraUAltaic and Turanian, 

Altai Hountains (U'tl), an important 
Asiatic system on the borders of Siberia 
mi Mongolia, partly in Russian and partly 
in Chinese territory, between lat. 46'’ and 
fiS*’ N., Ion. 83^ and 91’’ B., but having great 
eastern extensions. The Russian portion is 
comprised in the governments of Tomsk 
and Semipalatinsk, the Chinese in Dsun- 
rana. The rivers of this region, which are 
large and numerous, are mosUy head-waters 
of the Obi and Irtish. The mountain 
scenery is generally grand and interesting. 
The highest summit is Byeluka (^white 
mountain,’ from its snowy top), height 11,000 
feet. The mrea covered by perpetual snow 
is very considerable, and glaciers occupy a 
^de extent. In the high lands the winter 
is very severe; but on the whole the climate 
is comparatively mild and is also healthy. 
The vegetation is varied and abundant. 
The mountain forests are composed of 
birch, alder, aspen, fir, larch, stone-pine, 
Ac. The wild sheep has here its native 
home, and several kinds of deer occur. The 
^tai is exceedingly rich in minenJs, includ- 
ing £^ld, silver, copper, and iron. The name 
Altai means *^ld mountain.’ The inbaU- 
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MxtB are chiefly Rufiudaiis and Kalmuks. 
rhe chief town is Barnaul. 

Altamu'ra, a town of South Italy, prov. 
)f Bari, at the foot of the Apennines, walled, 
ivell built, and containing a magnificent 
dihedral. Pop. 20,013. 

Altar (^'tar), any pile or structure raised 
ibove the groimd for receiving sacrifices to 
lome divinity. The Greek and Roman al- 
ars were various in form, and often highly 
nmamental ; in temples they were ust^y 
ilaced before the statue of the god. In the 
fewish ceremonial the altar held an im- 
x)rtant place, 
md was asso- 
ciated with 
nany of the 
nost signifi- 
cant rites of 
eligion. Two 
dtars were 
erected in the 
abemacle in 
he wilderness, 
md the same 
lumber in the 
iemple,accord- 
ng to instruo- 
ious given to 
^oses in Mt. 
iinoi. These were called the altar of bumt- 
effering and the altar of incense. In some 
lections of the Christian church the com- 
nunion-table, or table on which the eucharist 
8 placed, is called an altar. In the primitive 
church it was a table of wood, but subse- 
quently stone and metal were introduced 
vith rich ornaments, sculpture, and painting. 
If ter the introduction of Gothic art the altar 
requently became a lofty and most elabor- 
ate structure. Originally there was but one 
Jtar in a church, but latterly there might be 
everal in a lai^ church, &e chief or high 
Kftor siding at the east end. Over an altar 
here is often a painting (an aUar^iecc), 
md behind it there may be an ornamental 
dtar-screen separating the choir from the 
cast end of the church. Lights are often 
)laced on or near the altar — in English 
hurches they are forbidden to be placed 
in it 

Altaz'imuth (abbrev. of oUiiAide^azi- 
»utA), a vertical circle with a telescope so 
as to be capable of being turned 
onnd horizontally to any point of the com- 
>a^ and so differing from a trcmsit^irele^ 
vhioh is fixed in the meridian. The altazi- 
nuth is broc^bt to heax upon objects by 
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motions affecting their altitude and azi- 
muth. Cidled also AUitvde^ani^aaimuth 
Instrument. 

Altdorf. See AUorf. 

Al'tena, a town of Prussia, Westphalia, 
40 miles n.n.e. of Cologne; wire-works, 
rolling-mills, chain-works, manufactories of 
needles, pins, thimbles, &a Pop. 9387. 

Al^tenburg, a town of Grermany, capital 
of Saxe-Altenburg, 23 miles south of Leip- 
zig. It has some fine streets and many 
handsome edifices, including a splendid 
palace; manufactures of cigars, woollen yam, 

gloves, hats, 
music^ instru- 
ments, glass, 
brushes, Ac. 
Pop. 26,241. 
Alteratives 
medi- 
cmes^ as mer- 
cury, iodine, 
Ac., which, ad- 
ministered in 
small doses, 
eradually in- 
duce a change 
in the habit 
or constitution, 
and impercep- 
tibly alter disordered secretions and actions, 
and restore healthy functionB vidthout pro- 
ducing any sensible evacuation by perspira- 
tion, purging, or vomiting. 

Al^ ego (Latin, * another I*), a second 
self, one who represents another in every 
respect. This term was formerly given, in 
the official style of the Kingdom of the Two 
Si^es, to a substitute appointed by the 
king to manage the affairs of the kingdom, 
wil£ full roym power. 

Alter'nate, in botany, placed on opposite 
sides of an axis at a Cerent level, as 
leaves . — Alternate generation^ the reproduc- 
tion of young not resembling their paronts, 
but their grandparents, continuously, as in the 
jelly-fidies, Aa See Oeneration^ Alternate. 

Altto'a, a genus of plants. See HoUy- 
hock and Marsh-mallow. 

Al^tifoope, an instrument consisting^ of 
an arrangement of mirrors in a vertical 
framework, by means of which a person is 
enabled to overlook an object (a pmpet, 
for instance) intervening between himself 
and any view that he desires to see, the 
picture of the latter being reflected fcom a 
nigher to a lower mirror, where it is seen 
by the observer. 
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Al'tituAs. in nnthemaittot the perpenduni* 
lar hdg^t ^ the vwtex at apex of a {Jane 
' flgnre or aoUd above the base. In aatronomy 
It ia the vertical height of any point or body 
above the horizon. It ia meaaured or eati- 
mated by the angle aubtended between the 
objeet and the plane of the horizon, and 
maybe either true or apparent. The ap- 
parent altitude ia that which la obtuned 
immediately from ohaervatiion; the true 
altitude, that which reanlta from correcting 
the apparent altitude, by making allow- 
ance for parallax, refraction, &0. 

Altitude-and-aslmath Instrument. See 
Altazimuth. 

Alto, in muai(^ the highest singing voice 
of a mide adult, the lowest of a boy or a 
woman, being in the latter the same as eon- 
tratio. The alto, or counter-tenor, is not a 
natural voi^ but a develwment of the /of- 
eetto. It ia almost confined to English 
ringm and the only musio written for it is 
by English composers. It ia especially used 
in cathedral compnsitiona and glees. 

Al'ton, a town of England, in Hampshire, 
16 miles north-east of Winchester, uunous 
for its ale. Fop. 4610. 

Al'ton, a town of the United States, in 
Illinois, on the Miasiaaippi near the mouth 
of the Miasouri, with a state penitentiary, 
several mills and manufactories, and in the 
neighbourhood limestime and coaL Fop. 
8975. 

Al'tona., an important commercial city in 
the Prussian province of Sch]esw%-Hol- 
8tein,onthe rightbankof the Elbe, adjoining 
Hamburg, witii which it virtually forms one 
oity. It is a free port, and its commerce, 
both inland and foreign, is laim being 

S uite identified with that of Hamburg. 
•op. 104,717. 

Altoo'u, a town of the United States, 
ia Penntylvaaio, at the easteni hose of the 
Alleghamea, 244 miles west of Philadel- 
phia, with large maohine-shopa and loco- 
motive faotories. Fop. 19,71(1 
Al'torf, a small town of Switzerland, 
capital of the oanton Uri, beau^uUy 
rituatad, 'near the Lake of Luzern, amid 
gudens and oroharda^ and memorable as the 
plaoe whare^ anoording to legend, Tell shot 
'tiie ap|de his son's heaa A colossal 
atatue of Tall now stands here. Pop. 2900. 

Atto^Uievo (Al'tQ-r6-le-s"vo), hi£^ leUef. 
a term applied in regard to soulptured 
figures to express that they atand out 
b^dly from the baid^imd, projecting 
more lAan' lutf " t^ thidk ne se^ without 


being entirely detached. In mezzo-rilievo, 
or middle relief, the projection is one-half, 
and in basso-rilievu, or bas-relief, less than 
one-half. Alto-rilievo is further distin- 
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guished from mezzo-relievo by some portion 
of the figures standing usui^y quite frea 
from the surface on which they are carved, 
while in the latter the figures, though 
rounded, are not detached in any part 
Altdtting (&lt-eut'ing), a famous place of 
pil^mage, in Bavaria, 52 miles B.N.E. of 
Munich, near the Inn, with an ancient 
image of the Madonna (the Black Virgin) 
in a chapel dating from 696, and containing 
a rich treasure in gold and precious stones; 
and another chapel in which Tilly was 
buried. Fop. 3000. 

Altranst&dt (Ut'-ran-stet), a village of 
Saxony, where a treaty was concluded be- 
tween Charles XIL, l^g of Sweden, and 
Augustus, elector of Saxony and king of 
Poland, September 24, 1706, by which the 
latter resigned the crown of Poland. 

Alt'ringham, or Altbincham, a town of 
England, in Cheshire, 8 miles south-west 
of Manchester, remarl^bl v neat and clean, 
and resorted to by invalids: Iwge cpan- 
tities of fruit and vemtables are raised; 
and there are sevenu industrial works. 
Pop. 11,249. Also a park div. of the oouhty« 
lj'tniism,*a term first emidoyed by 
French philosopher Comte, to signify devo- 
tion to others or to humanity; the opporite 
ot d^/UhncM ot egaisnk 
Altwaaaer (tlt'vas-er), a town of Prus- 
sia^ in Silesia, 86 mfies south-west of Bres- 
lau; 1^ axe made porcelain, maohkteiy, 
iron, Ac. Pop. 8087. 

AXmtL a wdU-known crystalline, astrin- 
gent suMtanoe with a sweetiah tastCL a ^ 
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doqtte rolphate of potawdam and aliunininm 
with a oertain quantity of water of caya- 
taUizatioa It arystaUizes in regular 
ootahe^na. Its edution reddens vege- 
table blues. Exposed to heat its water of 
crystallization is driven off^ and it becomes 
14 ^t and QXHigy with s%htly corromve 
properties, and is used as a caustio under 
&e name of burnt alum. Alum is prepared 
in Ghwat Britain at Whitby from alum- 
date, where it forms the diffe for miles, and 
at Hurlett and Campsie, near Glai^w, 
from bituminous alum-shale and slate-clay; 
obtained from old coal-pits. It is also pre- 
pared near Borne from alum-stone, bom- 
mou alum is strictly potash alum; other 
two varieties are soda alum and ammonia 
alum, both similar in properties. The im- 
portance of alum in the arts is very great, 
and its annual omsumptioB is immense. It 
is employed to increase the hardness of 
tallow, to remove greaaineas from printers’ 
cushions and blocks in calico manufactories; 
in dyeing it is largely used as a mordant 
It is also largely um in the composition of 
crayons, in tannery, and in medicine (as an 
astringent and styptic). Wood and pa]m 
are dipped in a solution of alum to render 
them less combustible. 

Alumbagh (a- lam- bag'), a palace and 
connected buildings in Hindustan, about 
4 miles south of Lucknow. On the out- 
break of the Indian mutiny it was occu- 
pied by the revolted Sepoys, and converted 
into afort On the 28d of September, 1867, 
it.was captured by the British, and during 
the following winter a British garrison, 
under Sir James Outrom, held out here, 
though repeatedly attacked by overwhelm- 
ing numlm of the rebds, till in March, 
1868, it was finally relieved. Sir Henry 
Havelock was buriM within the grounds. 

Alu'mina (AlsOt), the single oxide of the 
metal aluminium. As found native it is 
called oorundum, when crystallized ruby or 
sapidiire,whenamorphonsemety. Itisnextto 
the diamond in hardness. In combination 
with silica it is one ot tibe most widely dis- 
tribated of substances; as it enterain laige 
quantity into tiie ocunpotition of granite, 
tru^ dates, sddsts, days, loams, and other 
XHWk The pccoehiin days and kadluv 
oontain about half thdr wdght of t^ 
Mrih, to whidi th^ owe tii^ most vdu- 
•ble pnqMrtiea It has a strong affinity 
for cdonring rnatters, which canoes it to be 
enndoyed in the preparation of the odoun 
cdiad Jaies in ^eing and calioo-printbig. 
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It combines with the adds and forms nu- 
merous salts, the most important d which 
are the snhhate (see Alum) and acetate, 
the latter ot extennve uso as a mordiaat. 

Ahunln'inm (symbd Al, atomic weight 
27*0), a metal discovered in 1827, but no- 
where found native, though as the base of 
alumina (which see) it is abundantiy distri- 
buted. The minend erydtto— a fluoride of 
aluminium and sodium — which is brought 
from Greenland, is oneof the chief sources of 
aluminium. It is a shining white metal, d 
a oobur between silver and platinum, very 
light, weighing less than glass,- and about 
one-fourtii d silver (spedfic mvity, 2*66 
. cast, 2‘67 hammered), not liaUe to tarnish 
nor undogo oxidation in the air, very duc- 
tile and malleable, and remarkably sonor- 
ous. It forms several usdul alloys with 
irqn and copper; one d the latter {aluminr 
turn gold) mu<^ resembles gold, and is 
made into cheap trinkets. Another, known 
as aluminium bronze, possesses great hard- 
ness and tenadty. Spoons, tea and coffee 
pdts, dish-coven^ musical and mathematical 
instruments, trinkets, Ac., are made d 
aluminium. 

Alum-root, the name g^ven in America to 
two plants on account of the remarkable 
astringency of their roots, which are used for 
medical purposes ; Qeranivm maeulcUum 
and Heuehifra amerieSna (nat. order Saxi- 
fragacese). 

- Alum-slate, Aluh-bohibt, a slaty rock 
from whidi much alum is prepared; colour 
grayish, bluish, or iron-black ; often pos- 
sessra of a glossy or diining lustre; diiefly 
composed d day (silioate d alumina), with 
variable proportions d sulphide of iron (iron- 
pyrites), lime^ bitumen, and magnesia. 

Alum-stone, a mineral of a grayish or 
ydlowish-white colour, aiqmmdibg to 
earthy in its composition, nom which (in 
Italy) is obtained a very pure alum by 
sim^y subjecting it to roasting and lixivi- 
ation. 

Alun'ao, Hiooolo (real name Nioodh di 
Xlbeiatore), an Itoliui painter d the fif- 
teenth oent^, the fouhdwd the Umbrian 
Qobod; bom in Fdigno about 1480, died 
1902. 

- AFtna,.* town d Sootlend, Stirlingshire 
F’^iwes nortii-east d Stirling, in a detached 
d the county, snrrouided by dadc- 

mAuiiwa.'n mA pGlihBhirO: JllAllllfACtllI6B Of 

wodista diawla; plaids, Ac. F<q>.4961. 

Al':Ta, or Ai/ba,, EasDiKAiti) AiVABHL 
Dokii OB, Spanish statennaa and gmetal . 
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under Chttrleft V. and Philip II.; waa bom 
in 1508; early embraced the military career, 
and fought in the wars of Charles V. in 
France, Italy, Africa, Hungary, and Ger- 
many. He iM more especially remembered 
for his bloody and tyrannic^ government 
of the Netherlands (1567-73), which had 
revolted, and which be was commissioned 
by Philip II. to reduce to entire subjection 
to Spain. Among his first proceedings was 
to establish the Council of Blood/* a tri- 
bunal which condemned, without discrimi- 
nation, all whose opinions were suspected, 
and whose riches were coveted. The pre- 
sent and absent, the living and the dead, 
were subjected to trial and their property 
oonfiBcat^ Monymerchants and mechanics 
emigrated to England; {leople by hundreds 
of thousands abandoned their country. The 
Cyounts of Egmont and Horn, and other men 
of rank, were executed, and William and 
Louis of Orange had to save themselves in 
Germany. The most o[mres8ive taxes were 
imjKwud, and trade was brought completely 
to a standstill. As a reward for his services 
to the faith the po|>e presented him with 
a consecrated hat and sword, a distinc- 
tion previously conferred only on princes. 
Itesistouce was only quelled for a time, and 
soon the provinces of Holland and Zealand 
revolted against his tyranny. A fleet which 
was fitted out at his command was anni- 
hilated, and he was everywhere met with 
insuperable courage. Hopeless of finally 
subduing the country he asked to be recalled, 
and accordingly, in December, 1573, Alva 
left the country, in which, as he himself 
boasted, he bad executed 18,000 men. He 
was reeved with distinction in Madrid, 
but did not long enjoy his former credit. 
He had the honour, however, before his 
death (which took place in 158*2) of reducing 
all Portugal to subjeotiou to hia sovereign. 
It is said of him that during sixty years 
of warfare he never lost a batUe and was 
never taken by surprise. 

Alvarado (al-va-ra'<to), Psdro de, one of 
the Spanish * oonouistadors,' was bom to- 
wards the end of me fifteenth century, and 
died in 1641. Having crossed the Atlantic 
he was associated (1519) with Cortez in his 
expedition to conquer Mexico; and was in- 
trusted with important q>eFatit>ns. In July, 
1520, during the diaastrous retreat from the 
capital after the death of Miuitezuma, the 
periloua command of the reiw-guard was 
asnigned to Alvarado. On his return to 
SpiJn be wiw received with honour by 


Charles V., who made him governor of 
Guatemala, which be had himself conquered. 
To this was subsequently added Honduras. 
He continued to add to the Spanish domin- 
ions in America till his deatL 

Alvares (al-va-retb'), Don Jos£, a Span- 
ish sculptor; bom 1768, died 1827. His 
works ore characterized by tmth to nature, 
dignity and feeling, one of the chief repre- 
senting a scene In the defence of Sarago^ 

Alve'olus, one of the sockets in which 
the teeth of mammab are fixed. Hence 
alveolar archee^ the parts of the jaws con- 
taining these sockets. 

Alwar (al-war'), a state of north-western 
Hindustan, in Rajputana; area, 3024 square 
miles; surface generally elevated and rug- 
ged, and much of it of an arid description, 
though water is generally found on the plains 
by digging a little beneath the surface, and 
the means of irrigation being thus provided, 
the soil, though sandy, is highly pi^uctive. 
This 8emi-inde{)endent state has as its ruler 
a rajah with a revenue of about £200,000; 
military force, about 5000 infantry and 
2000 cavalry. Pop. 682,926. — Alwar, the 
capital, is situated at the base of a rocky 
bill crowned by a fort, 80 miles B.B.W. of 
Delhi, surrounded by a moat and rampart, 
and poorly built, but with fine surround- 
ings; contains the rajah*B palace and a few 
otW good buildings. Pop. 49,867. 

Alys'ium, a genius of cruciferous plants, 
sevei^ species of which are cultivated on 
account of their white or yellow coloured 
flowers; mad wort 

Amad'avat {EstHlda awanddm), a small 
Indian singing bird allied to the finches 
and buntings ; sober-coloured, often kept in 
cages. 

Amade'us, the name of several counts of 
Savoy. The first was the son of Humbert 
I., and succeeded him in 1048, dying about 
1078; others who have occupied an impor- 
tant place in histoiy are the following: — 
AznadeoR V., 'Uie Oreat^ succeeded in 
1285, gained distinguished honour in de- 
fending Rhodes agai^ the Turks, increased 
his possessions by marriage and war, was 
made a princ e of t he empire, died in 1823. 
—Amadeus VUL succeeded his father, 
Amadeus VIL, in 1891, and had his title 
raised to that of duke by the Emperor 
Sigismund. He was chosen regent of ned- 
mont; but after this elevation retired from 
his throne and family into a religious house. 
He now araired to the papamr, and was 
chosen by the CooncQ of Basel (1439)^ be- 
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ooming pope under the name of Felix V., 
thou^ ne had never taken holy orders. 
He resigned in 1449, and died in 1451. 

Amade'us, Duke of Aosta, second son of 
Victor Emanuel of Italy, and brother of the 
present king, was bom in 1845, and waa 
chosen by the Cortes King of Spain in 
1870, Queen Isabella having had to leave 
the country in 1868. His ^Msition was far 
from comfortable, however, and perceiving 
that, as a member of a foreign dynasty he 
had little hope of becoming acceptable to 
all parties in the state, he abdicated in 
1873 and returned to Itidy. 

Axnade'us, Lake, a Imge salt lake or 
salt swamp nearly in the centre of Aus* 
tralia. 

Am'adis, a name belonging to a number 
of heroes in the romances of chivalry, Am- 
adis de Gaul being the greatest among 
them, and re^sented as the progenitor of 
the whole, ^e Spanish series of Amadis 
romances is the oldest. It is comprised in 
fourteen books, of which the first four narrate 
the adventures of Amadis de Gaul, this por- 
tion of the series having originated ahont 
the end of the thirteenth or beginning of 
the fourteenth century, and the subsequent 
books being added by various hands. An 
abridged English translation of Amadis of 
Gaul was published by Southey in 1803. 

Amadou (am'a-do), a name of several 
fungi, genus Pdypdrus^ of a leathery ap- 
pearance, growing on trees. See German 
Tinder, 

Axnager (am'a-ger), a small Danish 
island in the Sound, opposite Copenhagen, 
part of which is situated on it ; rural pop. 
16,000. 

Amako'sa, one of the Kaffir tribes of S. 
Africa. 

Amalasun'tha, daughter of Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths, and after his death 
regent of Italy for her son. She was able 
but unscrupulous, and was put to death by 
her second husband, 534 A.D. 

Amal'eldtas, a Semitic race occup}^ 
the peninsula b^ween Egypt and Palestine, 
named after a grandson of Esau. They 
were denounced by Moses for their hostility 
to the Israelites during their journey 
timmgh the wHdemess, and they seem to 
have been all but exterminated by Saul and 
David. 

Amal'fl, a seaport in Southern Italy, on 
the Gulf of Salerno, 23 miles from Naples, 
the seat of a bidicp; formerly a place of 
great oommerdal importance, hi the m i d d le 
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ages enjoying a republican constitution of 
its own. Here arose the Anudfian Code 
of maritime law. Pop. 7737. 

Amal'gam, a name applied to the alloys 
of mercury vrith the other metids. One of 
them is the amalgam of mercury with tin. 
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which is used to silver looking-glasses. 
Mercury unites very readily with gold and 
silver at ordinaiy temperatures^ and advan- 
tage is taken of this to separate them from 
their ores, the process being called mnul- 
gamatUm, The mercury being profierly 
applied dissolves and combines vrith the 
precious metal and separates it from the 
waste matters, and is it^lf easily driven off 
by heat. 

Amaoi'ta, a genus of fungi, one s^iecies 
of which A, fmsedria, or fly-agaric^ is 
extremely poisonous. 

Ama'nus, a branch of the Taurus Moun- 
tains in Asia Minor. 

Amarantha'cam, the amaranths, a nat. 
order of apetidouB plimts, chiefly in^biting 
tropical countries, where they are often 
troublesome weeda They are remarkable 
for tlie white or someUines reddish scales 
of which th^ flowers are oompc>8ed. Am- 
arafUhu$f the typical genus, comprises A. 
caud&tue^ or love-lies-bleeding, a comiflon 
jdant in gardens^ with pendulous racemes of 
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orliDfoiiflcrireri; 

orinoei' feather. The bfoMoma keep their 
moom after being plucked and dried (hence 
the name: Or. a, vnot, and ma/rainU^ to 
wither.) 

Amanimra (a*ina«ra«po'ra), a deserted 
city, onoe the capital of the Burmese Em- 
pire, on the left bank of the Irawacldy, 10 
miles north-east of Ava. In 1810 it was 
completely destroyed by fire, in 1889 it 
was visits by a destructive earthquake. 
In 1857 the seat of government was re- 
moved to Mandalay. The population in 
1800 was 176,000. 

Amaiylllda'oem, an order of monocotvle- 
donouB plants, generallv bulbous, oocamon- 
ally witn a taU, cylindricid, woody stem (as 
in Agave); with a highlv colouim flower, 
six stamens, and an inferior three-celled 
ovary; natives of Europe and most of the 
wanner parts of the world. The order 
indudea the snowdrop, the snow-flake, the 
daffodil, the belladonna-lilv (belonging to 
the typical genus Amaryllis), the so-cdled 
Guemsey-lOy (probably a native of Japan), 
the BrunsvigiaB, the blood-flowers (Hteman- 
thus) of the Cape of Good Hope, different 
species of Narcissus, Amve (American aloe), 
ftc. Many are highW prised in gardens 
and hothouses; the bulbs of some are 
strongly poisonous. 

AtwWrfa (4.ma-s5'a), a town in the north 
of Aria Miror, on the Irmak, 60 nriles from 
the Black 8^ surmounted by a rooky 
height in which is a ruined fortress; has 
numerous moMiues, richly-endowed Moham- 
medan schools, and a trade in wine, silk, 
Amasiawas a reeidenoeof the ancient kings 
of Pontus. Pop. 25,000. 

Amt'sis, king of Egypt from 569 to 526 
B.O., obtained the thione by rebdling 
against his predecessor Apries, and is chiefly 
known from his friendship for the Greeks 
and his wise government of the kingdom, 
which, under mm, was in the most prosper- 
ous condition. 

Anati (k-mk't5), a family of Cremona 
who manufactured violins in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Andrea (about 
1640-1600) was the founder of the bui^ess, 
wt^ was carried on by his sons Geronimo 
and Antonkk and by Nicoolo the son of 
Oerohima Most of the vklins made by 
them are of compsaratively small siie and 
flat modd, and m tone produced by the 
fourth or O string i| somewhat thin and 
shaip. Many of^^ooolo Amati's violinB 
are, boweveTy of a larger siae and have all 
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riie fuIneM and intensity of tone character- 
Istte of those manufactured by Stradivario 
and Guamerio. 

Amatitlaa, a town in Central America, 
state of Guatemala^ about 15 miles south 
ol the city of Guatemala^ a busy modem 
town, the inhaUtants of which are actively 
engaged in the oodiineal trade. There is a 
small lake of same name close to the town. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Amauro'sls (Greek amawroB^ dark), a 
species of blindness, formerly c^ed 
Bemna (the ‘drop serene,’ as Milton, whose 
blindness was of this sort, called it), caused 
by disease of the nerves of virion. The 
most frequent causes are a long-continued 
direction of the eye on minute objects, long 
exposure to a bright light, to the fire of a 
forge, to snow, or irritating pses, overful- 
noss of blood, disease of the brain, ftc. If 
taken in time it may be cured or mitimted; 
but confirmed amaurosis is usually mcur- 
abla 

Am^Tlhhl (a-m&k8'5-h5), the chief town 
and seaport of Santa Maura (Leukadia), 
one of the Ionian Isles, the seat of a Greek 
bishop; manufactures cotton and leather. 
Pop. 6600. 

Am'ason, Ah'azonb, ariverof South Ame- 
rica, the largest in the world, formed by a 
great number of sources which rise in the 
Andes; the two head branches being the 
Tunguragua or Marafion and the Ucayaie, 
both risi^ in Peru, the former from Lake 
Lauricocha, in lat. 10"' 29' B., the latter 
formed by the Apurimac and Urubainba, 
the head-waters of which are between lat. 
14'* and 16** b. ; general course north of east; 
len^ indudfr]^ windings between 8000 
and 4000 miles; area of drainage barin 
2,800,000 sq. miles. It enters the Atlantic 
under the equator by amouth 200 miles wide, 
divided into two principal and several smal- 
ler arms by the large island Marajo, and a 
number of smaller islands. In its upper 
course navigation is interrupted by rapids, 
but from its mouth upwards for a distance 
of 8300 miles (mostly in Brasil) there is no 
obstruction. It receives the waters of about 
200 tributaries, 100 of which are navigable, 
and seventeen of these 1000 to 2800 miles 
in length; nortiiem tributaries: Suiriagn^ 
Moron% Pasta^ Tigre, Nspo, Putumayo,. 
Japur% Bio Vegto (the Gas^uiare oon- 
neota this stream with the Orinoco), ko.; 
southern: Huallim Ucayaie, Javari, Jutay; ^ 
Jums^ Goaiy, Puni% Madeira, Tapajoe, 
Xingu, fto. At Tahatinga, where it entera 
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amazonAs— 

* Bnuflinn tenitoiy, the breadth fa mile; 
bdow the moaA of the Madeira it fa 
8 miles wide, and where there are islaiida 
often as mu<^ as 7; from the sea to the 
Bio Negro, 760 miles in a straight line, the 
depth fa nowhere leas than 80 fathoms; up 
to the junction of the IJoayale there fa 
depth sufficient for the hurgest vessels. The 
Amazonian water system affords some 60,000 
miles cl river suitable for navigation. The 
rapidity of the river is considerable, especi- 
ally during the rainy season (January to 
Juno), when it is subject to floods; but 
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there fa no great fall in its course. The.tides 
reach up as far as 400 miles from its mouth. 
The sinyilar ;:dieuomenon of the bore, or as 
it fa caBed on the Amazon the pororoco, 
occurs at the mouth of the river at spring- 
tides on a grand scale. The river swarms 
with all^tors, turtles, and a great variety of 
fish. The muntry through which it flows 
fa extremely fertile, and is mostly covered 
with immense forests; it must at some 
future time support a numerous population, 
and be the theatre of a busy commerce. 
Steamers and other craft ply on the river. 



the chief centre of being Pans its 
mouth. The discovered by 

Yanez Pin 9 on in IflOO^but the stream was 
not navigated by any European till 1540, 
when Francis Orollawdesoended it. Orel- 
lana stated that he found on its baidu a 
nation of armed womeh, and tius dream- 
stance gave the name to the river. 

Amai'onas, the largest province of Brazil, 
traversed by the Amazon and its tributaries; 
area, 758,000 sq. miles; pop. 80,000. 

Am'asons, according to an andent Greek 
tradition, the name of a community iff 
women, who permitted no men to reside 
among them, fought under the conduct of a 
queen, and long constititted a formidable 
state. Thev were said to bum off the right 
breast that it might not impede them in the 
nse of the bow— a legend that arose from 
the Greeks supposing the name was from 
a, not, mazoif broast. It fa prdMbly from 
a, together, and maeoi^ bre^ die name 
leaning thmfore sfaters. Several nations 
of Amasons are mentioned, die most famous 
beii% those who dwelt in Pontus, who built 
Epfaeiaa and other cities. Their queen, 
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Hippolyta, was vanquished bv Hercules. 
They atta^d Attica in the time of The- 
seus. They came to the assistance of Troy 
under thdr queen, PenthesilSa, who was 
slain by Achilles. 

Anmialu, a branch of the Zulu Kaffir 
race. See Zulus. 

Amba'la, Umball'a, a town of India, in 
the Punjab^ in an open plain 8 miles from 
the Ohaggar, consisting m an old and anew 
portion, with a flouriiudi^ trade in grain 
and other commodities, military can- 
tonment fa several miles distant Total 
pop. 67,468. 

Ambkte'ma, Atownof S. America, Colom- 
bia, on the Magdalena; the centre of an im- 
portant tobacco dfatriot Pop. 6000. 

Am'baree, a fibre similar to jute largely 
used in Indfa, obtained from Hibiscus can- 
nahiwus. 

Ambss'sador, a minister of the highest 
rank, 6in{doyed by one prince or state at 
the court of anotitw to manage the pubUc 
conce m i^ or support the intere^ of hfa own 
prince or state, and representing the power 
and dignity of hfa sovereign or state. Atu* 





AMBATCH- 

bsMadon are ordinary when they reride 
permanenilv at a foreign court, or extra- 
ordinary when they are sent on a special 
occasion. When ambasBodorn exlnjuyrdi- 
nary have full powers, as of concluding 
peace, making treaties, and the like, they 
are called plenipoterUiaricB. Ambassadors 
are often called simply mini^terB. Envoye 
are ministers employed on special occasions, 
and are of less dijmitv than ambassadors. 
The term amlHUBmor^ however, is also uBe<l 
in a more general sense for any diplomatic 
agent or minister. An ambassador and his 
suite are not amenable to the laws of the 
country in which they are residing. 

AmHiatoh (Iferminiera eUiphroxylim\ a 
thorny leguminous shrub with yellow flowers 
growing in the shallows of the Up|)er Nile 
and other rivers of tropical Africa, 15 to 20 
feet high, wood extremely light and spongy, 
and hence made into floats or rafts, one of 
which to bear eight persons can easily be 
carried by one. 

Amba^, a town of Ecuador, on the side 
of Chimborazo, 70 miles south of Quita 
Pop. 12,000. 

Amlier, a semi-mineral substance of resi- 
nous composition, a sort of fossil resin, the 
produce of extinct Conifene. It is usually 
of yellow or reddish-brown colour; brittle; 
yields easily to the knife; is translucent, 
and iMissessed of a resinous lustre. Sj^eciflc 
mvity, 1'065. It bums with a yellow 
flame, emitting a pungent aromatic smoke, 
and leaving a light carbonaceous residue, 
which is employed as the basis of the 
finest black van^hes. Uy friction it be- 
comes strongly electric. It is found in 
masses from the size of coarse sand to that 
of a man's head, and occurs in beds of bitu- 
minous wood situated U|K)n the shores of 
the Baltic and Adriatic Seas; also in Po- 
land, France, Italy, and Denmark. It is 
often washed up on the Prussian sliores of 
the Baltic, and is also obtained bv fishing 
for it with nets. Sometimes it is found on 
the east coast of Britain, in gravel pits 
round London, also in the Unitra States. 

Amlierg, a town of south Germany, in 
Bavaria^ on the Vila well built, with a 
Oothio ^uroh of the fifteenth century, royal 
pidaoe^ town-house, &c.; manufactures of 
tfon-warea, atone-warcL tobacco, beer, vine- 
gar, and arms. Pop. 16,705. 

AiniMirgxia, a suhstanoe derived ^m the 
intestineB of the aperm-whale, anuN^ound 
floating or on Ae shore; yeUoe^ or Black- 
ish white; very Ugfat; melU at 140", aisd is 
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entirely dissipated on red-hot coals; is sol- 
uble in ether, volatile oils, and partially in 
alcohol, and is chiefly composed of a pecu- 
liar fatty substance. Its odour is very 
agreeable, and hence it is used as a perfume. 

Ambidex'trous, having the faculty of 
using the left hand as effectively as the 
right 

Ambleteuse (an-bl-teuz), a small seaport 
of France, 6 miles from ]^ul(^e. Here 
James II. landed on his flight from England 
in 1688; and from its harlx>ur Napoleon I. 
prepared to despatch a flotilla of flat-bot- 
tomed boats for the invasion of Britain. 

Amblyop'siB, a genus of blind fishes, con- 
taining only one species, A . fpdwus^ found 
in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. ^ 

Am'blyopy, dulness or obscurity of eye- 
sight without any apparent defect in the 
organs; the first stage of amaurosis. 

Am'bo, AM'i)ON,in early Christian churches 
a kind of raised desk or pulpit, sometimes 
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richly ornamented, from which certain parts 
of the service were read, or discourses 
delivered, there being sometimes two in one 
church. 

Amboilia. See Amboyna, 

Amboisa (an-bwiiz), a town of France, 
dep. Indre-et-Loire, 12 miles east of Tours, 
on the Loire, with an antique castle, the 
residenceof several Frendi kings, and manu- 
factures of files and rasps. Pop. 4216. 

Amboina, or Apor, one of the 
Molucca Islands in the Indian Aiebipelago, 
dose to the large bland of Ceram; area, 
about 280 square mfles. Here b the seat of 
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government of the Dutch residency or pro- 
\ince of Amboyna, which includes also 
Terain, Booro, &c. Its surface is generally 
hilly or mountainous, its gener^ as|3ect 
beautiful, and its climate on the whole 
salubrious, but it is not unfrequently visited 
by earth(]uakes. It affords a variety of 
useful trees, including the cocoa-nut and 
sago palms. Cloves and nutmegs are the 
staple productions. The soil in the valleys 
and along the shores is very feitile, but a 
large |M>]iion remains uncultivated. The 
natives are mostly of Malayan race. The 
cajutal, also called Amboyna, is situated on 
the Bay of Amboyna, and is well built and 
defended by a citadel. 'J'he streets ai'c 
[danted on each shle with rows of fruit-trees. 
It is a free port. Toj). 10,500. In 1007 
Amboyna and the other Molncois were 
taken by the Dutch from the I*ortuguese, 
and it was for some years tlu; seat of govern- 
ment of the Dutch E.'ist Indies. Trade 
with the Moluccas was secured to the Brit- 
ish by treaty in lOlO, but the British estab- 
lishment was destroyed and several persons 
luiissiicred in lCiJ-‘i, an outrage for which no 
satisfaction was obtained till 1054 by ( Voin- 
well. Amboyna wjvs taken by the British 
in 1790 and 1810, but each time restored 
to the Dutch. Pop. 30,000. 

Ambo]rna Wood, a beautiful curled orange 
or brownish coloured wood brought from 
the Moluccas, yielded by JHcraspcrmum 
indlcuin, 

Ambra'cia. See Arta. 

Am'brose, Saint, a celebrated father of 
the church; born in a.d. 333 or 334, pro- 
bably at Treves^ where his father was pre- 
fect; died in 397. He was educated at 
Koine, studied law, practised as a pleailer 
at Milan, and in 369 was apixunted gover- 
nor of Liguria and ..Emilia (North Italy). 
His kindness and wisdom gained him the 
esteem and love of the |>eople, and in 374 
he was unanimously called to the bishofiric 
of Milan, though not yet baptized. For a 
time he refused to accept this dignity, but 
he had to give way, and at once ranged 
himself against the Arians. In his strug- 
gles against the Arian heresy he was op- 
posed by Justina, mother of V^entinian it., 
and for a time by the young emperor him- 
self, together with the courtiers and the 
Gothic troo[)s. Backed by the )>eople of 
Milan, however, he felt strong enough to 
deny the Arians the use of a single church 
in the city, although Justina^ in her son’s 
name, demanded that two should be given 
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up. He had also to carry on a war with 
paganism, Symmachus, the prefect of the 
city, an elocjuent orator, having endea- 
voured to Instore the worship of heathen 
deities. In 390, on account of the ruthless 
massacre at Thessalonica ordered by the 
emperor Theodosius, he refused him entrance 
into the church of Milan for eight months. 
The later years of his life were devoted to 
the more immediate care of his see. His 
writings, which are numerous, show that 
his theological knowledge extended little 
beyond an ac(]uaintaiice with the works of 
the Greek fathers. He wrote Latin hymns, 
but the Te Deum Laudamus, which has 
lieen ascril)ed to him, was written a century 
later. He introduced the A mbrosian Chanty 
a mode of singing more monotonous than 
the Gregorian which superseded it. He 
also compiled a form of ritual known by his 
name. 

Ambro'sia, in (jlreok mythology the food 
of the gods, as nectar was their drink 

Ambrosian Chant. See Ambrnur. 

Ambrosian Library, a public library in 
Milan f rounded by the cardinal archbishop 
Federigo ]k>rromeo, a relation of 8t Gharles 
Borromeo, and opentsl in 1609; now con- 
taining 160,000 printed lHK>ks and many 
MSS. It was named in honour of St. Am- 
brose, the patron saint of Milan. 

Aml>ry, a niche or recess in the wall of 
ancient churches near the altar, fitted with 
a d(K>r and used for keeping the sacred 
utensils, &c. 

Ambula'cral System, the locomotive ap- 
paratus of the Echinodermata (sea-urchins, 
star-fishes, &a), the most important feature 
of which is the protrusible tube- feet that 
the animals can at will dilate with water 
and thus move forward. 

Am'bulance, a hospital establishment 
which accompanies an army in its move- 
ments in the field for the pur{X)se of provid- 
ing assistance and surgical treatment to the 
soldiers wounded in battle. The name is 
often given to one of the carts, wagons, or 
litters used to transfer the wounded from 
the spot where they fell to the hos|)ital. 
One form of ambulmce wagon is a strong 
but light vehicle with an upright frame, 
from which two stretchers are slung from 
the top for the accommodation of those 
most severely wounded; seats before and 
behind are provided for those suffering from 
less serious wounds. The hospital chests, 
containing surgicad instruments, bandages, 
splints, &c., are placed in the bottom of the 
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wagon Onder surfaces. A 

ihgor^iili^ in connection 

witib is quite of recent 

introductioii. A training in ambulance 
work is now being recognized as of impor- 
tance beyond the field of military affairs, 
and as b^g of the utmost service where- 
ever serious accidents are likely to happen, 
ns, for instance, in connection with large 
industrial establishments. 

Axnelaa'chier (-kr^-er), a genus of small 
trees natives of Eunq>e and N. America, 
allied to the medlar. A . vnfffdris, long culti- 
vated in English gardens, has showy white 
flowers; A. liotrydpium (gra[)e-pear) and 
A, ovdliSf American species, yield pleasant 
fruits. 

Ameland (a'me-laut), an island off the 
north coast of Holland, 18 miles long and 
8 broad; flat; inhabitants (about 2000 in 
number) chiefly engaged in fishing and 
agriculture. 

Amalie -las -Bains (a-ma-le-lii-ban ), a 
village of France, dep. Pyr^n<5es-Orientales, 
frequented as a winter residence for inva- 
lids, and for its warm sulphureous springs. 

Amen (a-men'), a Hebrew word, signifying 
‘verily,’ ‘truly,’ transferred from the reli- 
gious language of the Jews to that of the 
Christians, and used at the end of prayers as 
equivalent to ‘so be it,’ ‘may this be granted.* 

Amend'mant, a proixstal brought f<»rward 
in a meeting of some public or other bfxly, 
either in order to get an alteration intro- 
duced on some propimal already before the 
meeting, or entirely to overturn such pro- 
}MiBal. Ill parliament an amendment denotes 
an alteration made in tiie original draught 
of a bill whilst it is passing through the 
houses. Amendments may Iw maile so as 
totally to alter the nature of the ])ro|KMi- 
tion; and tliis is a way of getting rid of a 
pro}KNiition, by making it bear a sense differ- 
ent from what was intended by the morvers, 
who ore thus compelled to aliaudon it, 

Amano'phia (or Amenhotei*) UL, a king of 
ancient Egypt about 1500 r.c.; warred suc- 
ceoafully agaiust Syrians and Ethiopians, 
built magnificent temples and pahu^ at 
Thebes, where the so-called Memnon statue 
is a statue of this king. 

* Amenorrlici'a, idisenoe or suspension of 
menstruation. Ilie former may arise from 
general debility or from defective develop- 
ment^ the latter from exposure to cold, fn>m 
attacks of fever or other ailment, violent 
axdtementi 

Amenta'oem, an order of plants having 


their flowers arranged in amenta or cat- 
kins; now broken up into several orders, 
the chief of which are Betulacese (the 
birch), Salidneee (the willow), Balsamifluie 
(the liquidambar), Plataneae (the plane), 
and Cupuliferse (the 
nut). 

Amen'tia, imbe- 
cility from birth, 
espeoally when ex- 
treme; idiocy. 

Amen 'turn, in 
botany, that kind of 
inflorescence which 
is commonly known 
as a catkin (as in 
the birch or willow), 
consisting of uni- 
sexual apetalous 
flowers in the axil 
of scales or bracts. 

Amer'ica, or the 
New Wobld, the largest of the great divi- 
sions of the globe except Asia, is washe<l 
on the west by the Padfic, on the east 
by the Atlantic, on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean, on the south tapers to a point 
On the north-west it approaches within 
alnmt 50 miles of Asia, while on the 
north-east the island of Greenland ap- 
proaches within 870 miles of the Eun>pean 
island lc;eland; but in the south the dis- 
tance between the American mainland and 
Kunqie or Africa is very great. Extreme 
|K>ints of the continent — north, ikiothia 
Felix, at the Strait of Bellot, lat 72'' N.; 
south, Cape Horn, lat. SC ». ; west, Ca|>e 
J’rinoe of Wales, Ion. 168° w. ; east, Point 
de Guia, Ion. 35° w. America as a whole 
forms the two triangular continents of 
North and South America, united by tbe 
narrow Isthmus of Panama, and having an 
entire length of abimt 10,000 miles; a maxi- 
mum breadtli (in North America) of 3500 
miles; a coast line of 44,000 miles; and a 
total area, including tbe islands, of nearly 
16,000,000, of which N. America contains 
about 9,000,000 sq. miles. South America 
is more compact in form than N. America, 
in this respect resembling Africa, while N. 
America more resembles £ur(>pe. Between 
the two on the east side is the great basin 
which comprises the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Caribbean Sea, and tbe West India Islands. 
Like Europe also N. America possesses 
numerous islands, while those of S. Ame- 
rica are lees important and confined almost 
to the southern extremity. 
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Willow {Salix fragitii), male 
Kiiil female, with ■eparute 
Sowers. 
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Three-fourths of the area of America is 
comparatively flat, and this portion of the 
surface is bounded on the west by lofty 
mountain systems which stretch continu- 
ously from north to south between the ex- 
tremities of the continent, generally at no 
great distance from the west shore. In North 
America the Rocky Mountains, a broad 
series of masses partly consisting of plateaux^ 
form the most important portion of the ele- 
vated surface, being continued southward 
in the mountains and table-land of Mexico 
and the ranges of Central America. Sepa- 
rated by depressions from the Rocky Moun- 
tains proper, and running close to and parallel 
with the western coast, are severed lofty 
ranges (Sierra Nevada, Cascade Mountains, 
Ac. ). Near the eastern coast, and forming 
an isolated mass, are the Appalachians, a 
system of much inferior magnitude. The 
loftiest mountains in N. America are Wran- 
gell (Alaska), 20,000 ft. ; Mount St. Elias, 
19,500; and Popocatepetl, 17,783 ft. — all 
volcanoes. The depression of the Isthmus 
of Panama (about 260 feet) forms a natural 
separation between the systems of the north 
and the south. In S. America the Andes 
form a system of greater elevation but less 
breadth than the Rocky Mountains, and con- 
sist of a series of ranges (cordilleraB) closely 
following the line of the west coast from 
the Isthmus of Panama to Cape Horn. 'J'he 
highest summits seem to be Aconcagua 
(22,860 ft.), Sorata or Illampu (21,484), 
and Bahama (21,054). Volcanoes are nu- 
merous. Isolated mountain groups of minor 
im|H)rtance are the highlands of Venezuela 
and of Brazil, the latter near the eastern 
coast, reaching a height of 10,000 feet. 

The fertile lowlands which lie to the east 
of the Rocky Mountains and the Andes 
form a depression extending through both 
continents from the northern to the southern 
oceans. They have somewhat different fea- 
tures and different names in different por- 
tions; in N. America are prairies and 
savamuihs^ in S. America llanos^ sdvas^ and 
pampas. 

Through these low grounds flow the nu- 
merous great rivers which form so character- 
istic a feature of America. The principal 
im the Mackenzie, Coppermine, and Great 
Fish rivers, entering the Northern Ocean; 
the Churchill, Nelson, Severn, and Albany, 
entering Hu^n’s Bay; the St Lawrence, 
entering the Atlantic; Mississippi and Rio 
del Norte, entering the Gulf of Mexico 
(all these being in N. America); the Mag- 
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dalena, Orinoco, Amazon, Paranahiba, Rio 
de la Plata, Colorado, and Rio Negro, enter- 
ing the Atlantic (all in S. America); and the 
Yukon, Fraser, Colombia^ San Joaquin, Sac- 
ramentc), and Colorado, entering the I^aciflc. 
The rivers which flow into the Pacific, how- 
ever, owing to the fact that the great back- 
bone of the continent, the Rocky Mountains 
and the Andes, lies so near the west coast, are 
of comparatively little importance, in S. 
America being all quite small. Sometimes 
rivers traversing the same plains, and nearly 
on the same levels, open communications 
with each other, a remarkable instance be- 
ing the Cassiquiari in S. America, which, 
branching off from the Rio Negro and join- 
ing the Orinoco, forms a kind of natural 
canal, uniting the basins of the Orinoco and 
the Amazon. The Amazon or Marafion in 
S. America, the largest river in the world, 
has a course of about 3500 miles, and a 
basin of 2,300,000 square miles ; the Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri, the largest river of North 
America, runs a longer course than the Ama- 
zon, but the area of its basin is not nearly 
so great. North America has the most ex- 
tensive group of lakes in the world — Lakes 
Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and On- 
tario, which through the St. Lawrence send 
their drainage to the Atlantic. Thus by 
means of li^es and rivers the interior of 
both N. and S. America is opened up and 
made accessible. 

In reganl to climate N. America naturally 
differs very much from S. America, and 
has more resemblance to the continents <if 
Europe and Asia (regarded as a whole). In 
N. America, as in the older continent, the 
eastern parts are colder than the western, 
and hence the towns on the Atlantic coast 
have a winter temperature about 10'’ lower 
than those in corresponding latitudes of 
Europe. The winter temperature of the 
greater part of N. America is indeed severe, 
&ough the intense cold is less felt on ac- 
count of the dryness of the air. There is 
no regular season of rainfall unless in the 
south. Although two-thirds of S. America 
lies within the tropics the heat is not m 
great as might be expected, owing to the 
prevailing winds, the influences of the 
Andes, and other causes. The highest 
temperature experienced is probably not 
more than 100^ in the shade; at Rio de 
Janeiro the mean is about 74"', at Lima 72®. 
Over great part of S. America there is a 
wet and a dry season, varying in different 
regions; on the upper Amazon the rains 
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latit {or ten monthfi, lieing cauued the 
prevailing eaHterly windn bringing moiMture 
fn>m the Atlantic^ wliich \h eeiidenfited on 
the eoMteni Hlo|)e8 of the Anden. In each 
of the AinericEH there ia a region in which 
little iir no rain falls; in N. America it 
extends over a part of the United States 
and Northern Mexico, in S. America over 
a part of the coast region of Peru and Chile. 

America is rich in valuable minerals. It 
has supplied the world with immetiHe quan- 
tities of gold and silver, which it still yields 
in no small amount, es|)ecially in the United 
States. It fKissesses inexhaustible stores of 
coal (U. States), with iron, copi>er, lead, tin, 
mercury, Ac. Petroleum may Ixi ealle<l one 
of its specialities, its petroleum wells having 
caused whole towns to spring into existence. 
Diamoiuls and other pnH*ious stones are 
found. 

As regards vegi;tation America may l»e 
called a region of forests and verdure, vast 
tracts lieing covered by the gi’assy prairies, 
liaiHis, and pampas where the forests fail. 
In N. America the forests have Injeii 
largely made use of by man; in S. America 
vast aretis are covered with forests, which 
m yet are traversiHl only by the uncivil- 
ised Indian. lu the north is the region 
uf pines au<l iirs; further south txmie the 
<ieciduous trucis, as the (»ak, Ix^ech, maple, 
elm, chestnut, Ac. 'J'heii follow the ever- 
green fonmts of the tropical regions. 'Phe 
useful timlnsr trees are very numerous; 
among the most cliariicteristic of America 
are iiuihogany and other ornamental woods, 
and various dyewoods. In the tropical (tarts 
are numerous palms, cacti in great variety, 
and various sfieoies of the agave or Ameri- 
can aloe. Ill the virgin forests of S. Ame- 
rica the trees are often bound ti»gether into 
an impenetrable mass of vegetation by 
various kinds of climbing and tMiniug 
plants. Among useful plants belonging to 
the American continent are maize, the 
iKitato, cacao, tobaooo, cinchona, vanilla, 
Paraguay tea, Ac. most im(K>rtant 

plants introduced are wheat, rice, and other 
grains, sugar-cane, coffee, and cotton, with 
various fruits and vegetables. The vine is 
native to tlie continent, and both the Ameri- 
can and introduced varieties are now laigely 
cultivated. 

llie animals uf America include, among 
oamivonL the jaguar or American tiger, 
found omy in 3. America: the puma or 
Amerioan lion, found mostly in S. Ame 
rioa; the grixsly bear of N. America, fully 


as powerful an animal as either ; the black 
bear, the skunk, the racoon, the American 
or prairie wolf, several species of foxes, Ac. 
ITie rodents are represented by the beaver, 
the porcupine, and sc^uirrels of several spe- 
cies; the marsupials by theo[)Ossum. Among 
ruminants are the bison, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the buffalo, the moose or elk, 
the Virginian stag, the musk - ox ; and in 
S. America the llama (which takes the 
place of the camel of the Old World), the 
alpaca, and the vicufia. Other animals 
mcmt distinctive of S. America are sloths, 
fitted to live only in its dense and boundless 
forests; ant-eaters and anniulillos; monkeys 
with prehensile tails, in this and other re- 
siHJCts ditFering from those of the Old 
World; the condor among the heights of 
the Andes, the uaiidu, rhea or three -t(»ed 
<istricb, beautiful parrots and humming- 
birds. Among American re})tile8 are tlie 
btia- constrictor, the rattlesnake, the alli- 
gator or cayman, the iguana and other 
large lizards, large frogs and toads. 'Jlie 
domestic animals of America, horses, cattle, 
and Mhee|>, are of foreign origin. ^J'he elec- 
trical eel exists in the tropical watei's. 

The population of America consists ])art]y 
<»f an aboriginal ract! or races, partly of ini- 
inigrants or their descendants. The aborigi- 
nal inhabitants are the American Indians 
or red men, being generally of a brownish - 
red colour, and now forming a very small 
(Mirtion of the total |u>pulatioii, especially 
in N. America, where the white popula- 
tion has almost exterminated them. These 
I people are divided into branches, some of 
wdiich have displayed a considerable apti- 
tude for civilization. When the Europeans 
liecame ac(|uainted with the New World, 
Mexico, Central and part of S. America 
were inhabited by populations which had 
imvde great advances in many things that 
(x^rtain to civilized life, dwelling in large 
and w^ell-built cities under a settled form 
of gi>veriunent, and practising agriculture 
and tlie mechanical arts. Ever since the 
discxivery of America at the close of the 
fifteenth oentuxy Europeans of all nations 
have crowded bito it; and the compara- 
tively feeUe native races have n4>idly 
diminished, or lost their distinctive fea- 
tures by intermixtiues with whites, and 
also wi& negroes brought from Africa to 
WHirk as slaves. These mixed races are dis- 
tinguished by a variety of names, as Mesti- 
zos, Mulattoes, Zambo^ Ac. In North Ame- 
rica the white peculation is mainly of Brit- 
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inh origin, though to a considerable extent 
it also consists of Germans, Scandinavians, 
Ac., and the descendants of such. In Central 
and South America the prevailing white 
nationality is the Spanish and Portuguesa 
In the extreme north are the Eskimos— a 
s(;attered and stunted race closely allied 
to some of the peoples of Northern Asia. 
'J'hat the aboriginal inhabitants of America 
passed over from Asia is tolerably certain, 
l)ut when and from what part we do not 
know. The total population of the New 
World was estimated in 1882 at 100,000,000, 
of which perhaps 62,000,000 were whites, 
16,000,000 mixed races, 12,000,000 negroes, 
and 10,1)00,000 Indians. As regards religion 
the bulk of the population of N. America 
is Protestant ; of Central and S. America 
the rtdigion is almost exclusively Roman 
( *atholic. Several millions of the Indians 
are heathens. — The independent states of 
America are all republican in form of gov- 
enmient, with the single exception of the 
Empire of Brazil. See North Airierica^ Cen- 
tral A merica, Siruth America, West Indies, &c. 

The merit of first unlocking the American 
continent to modem Europe belongs to the 
(lenoese navigator Christopher Columbus, 
who discovered, in October, 1492, one of the 
Bahamas, and named it San Salvador. Eu- 
ropeans, however, had on different former 
occasions discovered the American coasts, 
and the coasts of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island were visited by Northmen and 
named Vinland, in the year 1000. Still 
these discoveries had no influence on the 
enterprise of Cblumbus, and cannot detract 
ill the least from his merit; they were for- 
gotten, and had never been made known 
to the inhabitants of the rest of Europe. 
Ibough Columbus was the first of his time 
wb(» set foot on the New World, it has 
taken its name not from him, but from 
Amerigo Vespucci. The mainland was first 
seen in 1497 by Sebastian Cabot, who sailed 
under the patronage of Henry \ 11. of Eng- 
land. For further particulara of discovery 
North America and tkyiUh America, 

The known hisUiry of America hardly 
goes beyond the period of its discovery by 
C<»lumbus; but it possesses many monu- 
ments of antiquity that might take us 
man}^ centuries backward, could we learn 
anything of their origin or of those by 
whom they were pnniuceci Among such 
antiquities are great earthworks in the 
form of mounds, or of raised inclosures, 
crowning the tops of hiUs, river peninsulas. 


&c., and no doubt serving for defence. They 
inclose considerable areas, are surrounded 
by an exterior ditch, and by ramparts which 
are composed of mingled earth and Btone^ 
and are often of great extent in proportirm to 
the area inclosed. They are always supplied 
either naturally or artificially with w^ater, 
and give other indications of having been 
provided for a siege. Barrows and tumuli 
containing human bones, and which bear 
indications of having been used both as 
places of sepulture and as temides, are also 
numerous. ^J'hey are in geometrical forms 
— circles, squares, parallelograms, Ac. A 
mound on the plain of Ctdiokia in Illinois, 
opposite the city of St. Louis, is 700 feet 
long, 500 feet broad, and 90 feet liigh. 
Another class of earth mounds re])reBeut 
gigantic animal forms in bas-relief on the 
ground. One is a man with two heads, the 
l)ody 50 feet long and 25 feet broad across 
the breast; another represents a serptuit 
1000 feet in length, with gracieful curves. 
The monuments of Mexico, Central Ame- 
rica, and Peru are of a more advanced state 
of civilization, approach nearer to the his- 
torical period, and make the loss of authen- 
tic information more severely felt. Hero 
there are numerous mined towns with most 
elalxirate sculptures, lofty pyramidal struc- 
tures serving as temples or forts, statues, 
picture writing, hieroglyphics, roads, aciue- 
ducts, bridges, Ac. Some remarkable pre- 
historic remains discovered in recent years 
are what are known as the abodes of the 
* cliff -dwellers.* These consist of habita- 
tions constructed on terraces and in caves 
high up the steep sides of caflons in (kilo- 
rado and other parts of the western States 
of N. America. Some of these buildings 
are several stories high. See also Mexico, 
Peru, Ac. 

Azuericaa Antiquities. See America. 

American Indians. See Jwlia/ns. 

Americanism, a term, phrase, or idiom 
|)eculiar to the English language as spoken 
in America, and not forming part of the 
language as spoken in England. Ibe fol- 
lowing is a list of a few of the more note- 
worthy Amerioaniszns, some of them being 
rather slangy or vulgar. 

Approbate, to approve. 

A rtmnd or round, a)>oiit or near. To hang around 
is loiter about a place. 

Backwoods, the partially cleared forest regions in 
the western states. 

Bee, an assemblage of persons to unite their la- 
iHiurs for Uie benefit of an indlvidal or ftunlly, 
or to carry out a Joint scheme. 
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Bogus, fahe, counterfoil 

an employer or superintendent of laliourers, 
a leader. 

Bug, a coleopterous insect, or what in England 
is called a Beetle, 

Buggy, a four-wheeled vehicle. 

BuUaoee, to; to intimidate voters. 

Bunkum or hunctmibe, a speech made solely to 
please a constituency ; talk for talking's sake, 
and in an inflated style. 

Bureau, a chest of drawers; a dressing-table sur- 
mounted by a mirror. 

Calculate, to suppose, to believe, to think. 
Camp-rneetiftg, a meeting held in the Helds or 
woods fur religious purposes, and where the 
assemldage encamp and remain several days. 
Cafui-brake, a thicket of canes. 

Car, a carriage or wagon of a railway train. The 
Knglishrnan * travels by rail* or Hakes the 
train;' the American takes or goes by the earu. 
Carjtet‘bagger, a needv political adventurer who 
carries all his earthly goods in a carpet-bag. 
CancAut, a private? meeting of the leading politi- 
cians of a party to agree ui>on the plans to be 
pursued in an approaching election. 

Chalk: a long chalk means a great distance, a 
good deal. 

Chunk, a short thick piece of wood or any other 
material. 

Clroer, good-natured, obliging. 

Cocktail, a stimulating drink made of brandy or 
gin mixed with sugar, and a very little water. 
Corn, maize; in England, wheat, or gi*aiu in 
general. 

Coni’hnnkittg, or cor^i-Hhncki^ng, an occasion on 
which a farmer invites his neiglibours to assist 
him in stripping the husks from his Indian 
corn. 

Cow-hide, a whip made of twisted strips of raw 
hide. 

Creek, a small river or brook ; not, as in England, 
a small ann of the sea. 

Cunning, small and pretty, nice, as it was such a 
cunning baby. 

Dander: to get <»nc's dander rained, to have one's 
dander up, is tti have been worked into a passion. 
Dead-headn, |>eople who have free admission to 
entertainments, or who have the use of public 
conveyances, or the like, free of charge. 

JHp6t, a railway-station. 

Down eoit, in or into tlie New England States. 

A down-eaeter is a New Englander. 

Drumtner, a bagman or conuncndal traveller. 

Dtp goodn, a general term for such articles as are 
S4>ld by linon-dra)ierB, haberdashers, hosiers.iitc. 
Dutch, the German language. — Zhfeclii/uin, a 
Gennau. 

Fix, to ; to put in order, to prepare, to adlust. 
To fix the hair, the table, the Are, is to dress 
the hair, lay tlie table, make up tlie Are. 
Fixings, arrangements, dress, embellishments, 
luggage, furniture, ganiisliings of any kind. 
Oerrymander, to arrange piditical divisions so 
tliat in an election one party may obtain an 
advantage over its opponent, even tliough 
the latter may poaaeas a majority of votes in 
the state; from the deviser of such a scheme, 
named Oerry, governor of Massachusetts. 

Oiven name, a Christian name. 

Orit, courage, spirit, mettle. 

Guess, to ; to believe, to suppose, to think, to 
fancy ; alao used emphatically, aa ' Jiw, will you 
liquor up?' ‘ I gueaa 1 will.* 

Gulch, a deep abrupt irnviua, caused by the action 
ot water. 


Happen in, to ; to happen to come in or call 
Help, a servant. 

High’falutin, inAated speech, bombast. 

Hoe-cake, a cake of Indian meal baked on a hoe 
or before ^e Are. 

Indian summer, the short season of pleasant 
weather usually occurring about the middle 
of November. 

Johnny Cake, a cake made of Indian com meal 
mixed with milk or water and sometimes a little 
stewed pumpkin; the term is also applied to a 
New Englander. 

Julep, a drink composed of brandy or whisky 
with sugar, pounded ice, and some sprigs of 
mint. 

Loafer, a lounger, a vambond. 

Log-rolling, the assembly of several parties of 
wood-cutters to help one of them in rolling 
their logs to the river after tliey are felled and 
trimmed ; also employed in politics to signify 
a like system of mutual co-operation. 

Lot, a piece or division of land, an allotment. 
Lumber, timt)er sawed and split for use; as beams, 
joists, planks, staves, hoo|>8. Ah;. 

Lynch law, an irregular species of justice exe- 
cuted by the populace or a mob, witliout legal 
authority or trial. 

MaU letters, to ; to post letters. 

Make tracks, to ; to run away. 

Mitten: to get the mitten is to meet with a re- 
fusal. 

Mizzle, to ; to abscond, or run away. 

Mush, a kind of hasty-puddiug. 

Mues, a state of confusion. 

NoUam, a term applied to every variety of small- 
wares. 

Onehorse: a one-horse thing is a thing of no value 
or importance, a mean and trlAing thing. 
Picaninny, a negro child. 

Pile, a quantity of money. 

Planks, in a political sense, are the several prin- 
ciples whicn appertain to a party ; platform is 
the cf)llection of such principles. 

Reckon, to ; to suppose, to think. 

Rile, to ; to irritate, to drive into a passion. 

Rock, a stone of any size ; a pebble ; as to throw 
rocks at a dog. 

Rffoster, the common domestic cock. 

Scalawag, a scamp, a scapegrace. 

Shanty, a mean structure such as squatters erect; 
a teui{»orary hut 

Skedaddle, to; to run away; a word introduced 
during the civil war. 

Smart, often used in the sense of considerable, a 
good deal, as a stnart chatiee. 

Sqft sawder, Aattering, coaxing talk. 

Span of horses, two horses as nearly as possible 
alike, harnessed side by side. 

Spread-eagle style, a compound of exaggeration, 
bombast, mixed metaphor, &c. 

Spry, active. 

Sta mpede, the sudden Aight of a crowd or number. 
Store, a shop, as a hook-store, a grocery store. 
Strike otf, to; to come upon petroleum: hence to 
make a lucky hit, especially Anancially. 

Stump speech, a bombastic speech calculated to 
please the popular ear, such speeches in newly- 
settled districts being often delivered from 
stumps of trees. 

Sun-up, sunset, sunrise. 

Tall, great, Ane (used by Shakspere pretty much 
in tlie same sense) ; taU talk is extravagant talk. 
Ticket: to vote the straight ticket is to vote for all 
the men or measures your party wishes, 
rrticlr, the small produce of gardens; truck 
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patch, a plot in which the smaller fruits and 
vegetables are raised. 

Ugly, ill-tempered, vicious. 

Fatitose, to ; to run off (from the Spanish vamas, 
let us go). 

WiU, to ; to fade, to decay, to droop, to wither. 

American Jute. See Ahutilon, 
American Organ. See Organ. 

Amerigo Vespucci (a-mer-S^go vesput'- 
chc), a maritime discoverer, sJter whom 
America has been named; l^m, 1451, at 
Florence, died, 1512, at Seville. In 1499 
he coasted along the continent of America 
for several hundred leagues, and the pub- 
lication of his narrative, while the prior 
discovery of Columbus was yet compara- 
tively a secret, led to the giving of his name 
to the new continent. 

Amersfoort (a'merz-fort), a town in Hol- 
land, province of Utrecht, communicating 
by the Eem with the Zuider-zee; manu- 
factures woollen goods, tobacco, glass, and 
silk yam. Pop. 14,863. 

Ames, Fisher, American statesman, 
born, 1758, died, 1808; studied law, and 
became prominent in his profession — dis- 
tinguished as a political orator and essayist. 

j^es, Joseph, English antiquary, bom at 
Yarmouth 1689, died 1759. He l^camc a 
ship-chandler at Wapping, devoted himself 
to antiquarian pursuits, and was for many 
years secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. 
His chief publication is. Typographical 
Antiquities: being an bistoricid account of 
Printing in Englwd, 1749. 

Ametab'ola (Gr. amctafpoloSy unchange- 
able), a division of insects, including o^y 
the apterous or wingless insects, as lice, 
Bpring-tails, &c., which do not undergo any 
metamoTphosis, but which escape from the 
egg nearly under the same form which they 
preserve through life. 

^ Am'ethyst, a violet-blue or purple va- 
riety of quartz, generally occurring crystal- 
lized in hexahedral prisms or pyramids, 
also in rolled fragments, composkl of im- 
perfect prismatic crystals. It is wrought 
into various articles of jewelry. The oriental 
ainethyct is a rare violet-coloured gem, a 
variety of alumina or corundum, of much 
brilliance and beauty. The name is of 
Ureek origin, and expresses some supposed 
quality in the stone of preventing or curing 
intoxication. 

Amhara (am-ha'ra), a district of Abys- 
sinia^ lying between the Tacazz^ and the 
Blue Nile, but of which the limits ore not 
well defined The Amharic language is 
very old, has gradually gained ground in 
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southern and centnd Abyssinia, and has 
also become the court lang\iage. 

Amherst (am'erst), a seaport of British 
Burmah, 81 miles south of Moulmein, a 
health resort of Europeans. Pop. 3000. llie 
district of Amherst has an area of 15,189 
sq. miles; pop. 301,086. It ex(K)rts rice 
and teak. _ 

Amherst, Jeffery, Lord, bom 1717, 
died 1797; distinguished British general, 
who fought at Dettingen and Foiitenoy, 
and commanded in America, where he took 
Louisburg, Ticonderoga, and Quebec, and 
restored the British prestige in Cauoc^la. He 
was raised to the peerage, became comman- 
der-in-chief, and ultimately field-marshal. 

Amherst, William Pitt, first earl, 
nephew of the above ; Governor-general of 
India, 1823; prosecuted the first Burmese 
war, and suppressed the Barrackpore mu- 
tiny. Bom 1773, died 1857. 

Amian'thus, a kind of flexible asbestos. 
See Asbehtoh. 

Amice (am'is), an oblong piece of linen 
with an embroidered apparel sewed upon 
it, worn under the alb by priests of the 
K. Cath. Ch. when engaged in the service 
of the mass. 

Amide, Amine (am'id, am'in), names 
given to a series of salts produced by the 
substitution of elements or radicals for the 
hydrogen atoms of ammonia: often used as 
terminations of the names of such salts. 
When these hydrogen atoms are replaced 
by acid radicals, the salts are called amides^ 
while if the replacing radicals are bacic^ the 
salts are termed amines, 

Amldin, Am'idine, a peculiar substance 
procured from wheat and potato starch. It 
forms the soluble or gelatinous part of starch. 

Amiens (a-me-an), a town of France, 
capital of the department of Somme, on the 
railway from Boulogne to Paris. It has a 
citadel, wide and regular streets, and sev- 
eral large open areas ; a cathedral, one of 
the largest and finest Gothic buildings in 
Europe, founded in 1220. Having water 
communication witii the sea by the Somrne, 
which is navigable for small vessels, it has 
a large trade and numerous im]K>rtant 
manufactures, especially cottons and wool- 
lens. It was taken by the Gemians in 
1870. Pop. 80,288.--The Peace of A miens, 
concluded between Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and the Batavian Republic, March 
27, 1802, put an end for a time to the great 
war which had lasted since 1793. 

Amirante (a-me-rm'ta), a grorp 
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of eleven email ielandM in the Indian Ocean, 
lying Bouth-weat of the Seychelles, and 
forming a dependency of Mauritius. 

Amlwch (am'lok), a seaport in North 
Wales, island of Anglesey. Pop. 3000. 

Aminaxia'ti, lUKToLOMECf, a sculptor and 
architect, lx)m at Florence in 1511, died 
1580; executed the Jjeda at Florence, a 
gigantic Neptune for St. Mark’s Place at 
Venice, a colossal Hercules at l^adua, and 
built the celebrated Trinity liridge at Flo- 
rence. 

Ammergau (atn'er-gou), a district in 
I7p]>er Jiavaria, having its centre in the 
villages of ()l>er and Ihitcr Ammergau. 
'riie former village is faniouH on account of 
t\w. l^assiou Play which is performed there, 
at intervals usually of ten years. 

Ammia'nus Marcelli'nus, a lioinan his- 
torian, 1>orn at Antioch in Syria alsmt 320, 
died about 300. He wrote in thirty -one 
(of which the first thirteen are lost) 
a history of the (Ves/irs, from Nerva to 
V'’aleriH, w'hieh was highly thought of by Hib- 
hon for its fidelity. 

Am'mon, an an- 
cient Egyptian 
deity, one of the 
chief gtsls (»f the 
country, identi- 
fied by the (i reeks 
with their su- 
preme g(Hl Zeus, 
while the Ivomaiis 
regarded I him os 
the representative 
of «1 muter; repre- 
sentetl as a ram, 
as a human being 
with a rain's hca<l, 
or simply with the 
horns of a ram. 

There ww a wlehratod temj)le of Amnum 
in the Oasis of Siwah in the Libyan desert. 

Ammon, Oamih of. See Siwah. 

Ammo'nia, an alkaline substance, which 
differs from the other alkalies by l)eiug 
gaseous, and is hence sometimes calletl the 
%x)UUUe Mol f . It is a colourless pungent gsis, 
composed of nitrogen and hydrogen. It 
was first procured in that state by Priest- 
ley, who termed it aUniinf air. He ob- 
tained it from sal-ammoniac by the action 
of lime, by which method it is yet gener- 
ally prepM^ It is used for many pur^sises, 
both in medicine and scientific chemistry ; 
not, however, in the gaseous state, but fra- 
quently in solution in water, under the 


names of liquid ammonia^ aqueous ammo- 
nia ^ or HpiriU of harUhorn, It may be pro- 
cured naturally from putrescent animal 
substances; artificially it is chiefly got from 
the distillation of cosd and of refuse animal 
substances, such as bones, clippings and 
shavings of horn, hoof, Ac. It may also lx; 
obtained from vegetable matter when nitro- 
gen is one of its elements. Sal-amiiiouiac is 
the chloride c»f ammonium. 

Ammoni'ftcum, a gum -resinous exuda- 
tion from an umlxiUiferous plant, the Dor- 
ema amnumiarum. It has a fetid smell, is 
inflammable, soluble in water and spirit of 
wine; used os an antispasmodic, stimulant, 
and ex()ectoraiit in chronic catarrh, bron- 
chitic affections, and asthma ; also used for 
plasters. 

Ammo'niaphone, an instrument, consist- 
ing of a metallic tube containing some sub- 
stance saturated with ammonia, {leroxide 
of hydrogen, and a few flavouring coin- 
inmnds, fitte(l with a mouth] liece to lircathe 
throngli, which is said to render the voice 
strong, clear, rich, and ringing by the in- 
halation of the ammoiiiacal va})our. It was 
invented by l>r. Carter Moffat, and was 
suggested by the presence of ammonia in 
some i[uantity in the atmosphere of Italy — 
the country of fine singers. 

Am'monite, a fossil Ce[)halopod, belong- 
ing to the genus Ammonitci^y allied to the 
Nautilus, having a many-chamljcred shell, 
in shujxf like the curved horns on the ancient 


Ammonites olitusuv. AmmoiiUe!) Vtirious. 

statues of Jujuter Ammon; characteristic 
of the I’rias, Lias, and Oolite formations, 
and sometimes found in immense numbers 
and of great size. 

Am'monites, a Semitic race frecmently 
mentioned in Scripture, descended* from 
Ben-Ammi, the son of Lot (Gen. xix. 38), 
often spoken of in conjunction with the 
Moabites. A predatory and Bedouin race, 
they inhabited the desert country east of 
Gad, their chief city being Rabl^th- Am- 
mon (Philadelphia). Wars between the 
Israelites and the Ammonites were fre- 
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quent ; they were overcome by Jephtbah, 
^ul, David, Uzziah, Jotham, &c. They 
appear to have existed as a distinct people 
in the time of Justin Martyr, but have sub- 
sequently become merged in the aggregate 
of nameless Arab trib^ 

Ammo'nium, the name given to the hypo- 
thetical base of ammonia, analogous to a 
metal, as potassium. It has not been iso- 
lated, but It is l>elieved to exist in an amal- 
gam with mercury. 

Ammo'nius Sac'cas, a Greek philosopher 
who lived about A.n. 175-250. Originally a 
porter in Alexandria, he derived his epithet 
from the carrying of sacks of com. The son 
of Christian parents, he abandoned their 
faith for the polytheistic philosophy of 
Greece. His teaching was historically a 
transition stage l^etween Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism. Among his disciples were 
I’lotinus, Longinus, Origen, Ac. 

Ammuni'tion, military stores generally; 
in modem usage confiued to the articles 
used in the discharge of • firearms and ord- 
nance of all kinds, as ^lowder, balls, shells, 
various kinds of shot, Ac. 

Am'nesty, the releasing of a number of 
persons who have been guilty of political 
offences from the consequence of these 
offences. 

Am'nion, the innermost membrane sur- 
rounding the fetus of mammals, birds, and 
reptiles. — In botany, a gelatinous fluid in 
w hich the embryo of a seed is suspended, 
and by which it is supposed to be nourished. 

Amo'afiil, village near Coomassie, West 
Africa, at which the Ashantees were de- 
feated by British troops under Wolseley, 
31st January, 1874. 

Amos'ba, a microscopic genus of rhizopo- 
dous Protozoa, of which A. diffl&cnSf com- 
mon in fresh-water 
|N)nds and ditches, 
is the type. It exists 
as a mass of proto- 
plasm, and pushes 
its body out into 
finger-like processes 
or pseudop^ia, and 
by means of these 
moves about or 
grasps particles of 
food. ITiere is no 
distinct mouth, and 
fo^ is engulfed 

within any portion of the soft sarcode body. 
I^production takes place by fission, or by a 
single pseudopodium detaching its^ from 
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Amoeba, or Freeh-water Pro- 
teus. showing some of the 
■hsM which it assumes, 
aofl the racuoles in its ear* 
nndic: substance. 


the parent binly and developing into a 
separate ama^ba. 

Amcsbe'an Poetry, poetry in which per- 
sons are represented as sj^eaking alternately, 
as in some of Virgirs eclogues. 

Amor, a town of northern Persia, 7fi 
miles N.E. of Teheran. Extensive mins tell 
of former greatness, the most prominent 
being the mausoleum of Seyed Cjuam-u- 
deen, who died in 1378. Pt>p. in winter 
estimated at about 40,000. 

dAmo'mum, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Zingiberaceie (ginger, Ac.), natives of 
warm climates, and remarkable for the pun- 
gency and aromatic pro|>ertie8 of their seeds. 
Some of the species yield cardanioins, others 
grains of par^ise. 

Amontilla^do, a dry kind of sherry wine 
of a light colour, highly esteemed. 

Am^, or Am'oo Daria. See Oxus. 

Amoo-Daria, a Eussian territory of (Cen- 
tral Asia, on the east of the Amoo and south- 
east of the Sea of Aral; area, 40,000 Ht|. 
miles. Pop. 220,000. 

Amoor', or Amur', one of the largest rivers 
of Eastern Asia, formed by the junction of 
the rivers Shilka and Argun; fiows first in 
a south-eastern and then in a north-east- 
ern direction till it falls into an arm of the 
Sea of Okhotsk, op|) 08 ite the island of 
Saghidien, after a course of 1500 miles. It 
forms, for a large portion of its course, part 
of the boundary-line between the Eussian 
and the (Chinese dominions, and is navigable 
throughout for four months in the year. — 
Amoor Territory. In 1858 Eussia ac- 
quired from China the territory on the left 
bank of the Upper and Middle Amoor, 
tc^ether with that on both banks of the 
liower Amoor. The western portion of the 
territory was organized as a separate pro- 
vince, with the name of the Amoor (area, 
173,559 square miles; population, 58,000). 
The eastern portion was joined to the Mari- 
time Province f)f Eastern Siberia. 

A'mor, the god of love among tbeEomans, 
equivalent to the Greek £r6s, 

Amor'go (ancient Artiorgos), an island in 
the Grecian Archipelago, one of the Eastern 
Cyclades, 22 miles long, 5 miles broad; 
area, (106 square miles; has a town of the 
same name, with a castle, and a large har- 
bour. Pop. 2198. 

Am'oriteB, a powerful Canaanitish tribe 
at the time of the occupation of the country 
by the Israelites; occupied the whole of 
Gilead and Bashan, and formed two power- 
ful kingdoms— *a northern, under Og, who 
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ifi called king of Baaban; and a Boutbeni) 
under »Sihc»u, called king of the Amorites; 
firat attacked and overthrown by Joshua; 
subsequently sulKlued, and made tributary 
or driven to mingle with the Philistines and 
other remnants of the Canaanitisb nations. 

Amorphous Bocks or Minerals, those 
having no regular structure, or without 
crystallissation, even in the minutest fiarticles. 

AmorphosoX & term applied Ut some of 
the lower ‘gTou|»H of animals, as the sponges 
and their allies, which have no regular syin- 
DHitrical Ktnu'ture. 

Amortiza'tion, in law, the alienation of 
real property to coiqiorations (that is, in 
tmrhnain), |)rokibited by several English 
statutes. 

A'mos, one of the minor pro])hets; flou- 
rished under the kings U/ziah of Judah 
and JerolMiain 11. of Israel (ac. 810 to 784 
by the coniinon chronology). Though en- 
gaged in the iicciqmtionM of a jteasant he 
must have had a considerable amount of 
culture, and his Inxik of projihecies has high 
literary inerits. It contains denunciations 
of Isrficl and the surrounding nations, with 
])roiniseH of the Messiah. 

Amoy', an iin{K)rtaiit (liinese trading 
port, on a small island off the stmth-cast 
coast (Opposite Eormosa; has a safe and 
coiuuKHlious harbour, and its merchants are 
among the wcaltliiest and most enterprising 
in China; one of the five |M>rtM o(HUied to 
British commerce in 1843, now o))en to all 
countries. Pc»p, 95,(100. 

AmperidSB. See Chattvrvrs, 

Amptee (an-]mr), Anduk-Makib, a cele- 
brated French matheinatician and philoso- 
pher, founder of the science of electni- 
dynainics, born at l^yons in 1775, died at 
Marseilles in 1836; jinJessor of matliemat- 
ical analysis at the Polyteclmic 8 o1kk) 1, 
l^aris, and of physics at the College of 
!h>anoe. ^Vllat is known as 
Thtorff is that magnetism consists in the 
existence of electric cumuits circulating 
round tlie {^articles of magnetic IsKlies, Inking 
in different directions round different par- 
ticles when the IkhUi^s are uninagnetized, 
but all iu the same direction when they are 
magnetized. 

Amp^, J KAN J Josri>h Antoine, 
historian and professor of French literature 
in the College of France ; the only son of 
Andn^-Marie Amphre; bom at Ly<ms 180o, 
died 1864; cliief works: Histoire IJttt^raire 
de la France avant la 12^ si^le (1839); In- 
troduction k THistoire de la Litt^rature 


frangaise au moyen Age (1841); Litt^rature, 
Voyages et Po<^sie8 (1833); LaGrtJce, Rome 
et Dante, Etudes Litt^raires d*apr^ Nature; 
r Histoire romaine k Home, four vols. 8vo 
(1856-64). 

Amphib'ia, a class of vertebrate animals, 
which in their early life breathe by gills or 
branchhe, and afterwards partly or entirely 
by lungs. The Frog, breathing in its tad- 
pole state by gills and afterwards throwing 
off these organs and breathing entirely by 
lungs in its adult state, is an example of 
the latter phase of amyihibian existence. 

Proteus of the underground caves of 
Central EurojKi exeuipliffes forms in which 
the gills of early life are retained throughout 
life, and iu which lungs are develo])ed in 
addition to the gills. A second character 
of this group consists in the presence of 
two r>ccipital ‘condyles.* or processes by 
means of which the skull articulates with 
the spine or vertebral column; Reptiles 
|N>8se8siug one condyle only. ^Jlie class is 
divided into four orders : the Opliiomorpha 
(or ser^^entiform), represented by the Blind- 
womis, in which limbs are wanting and the 
body is snake- like ; the Urodela or * Tailed* 
Amphibians, including the Newts, Proteus, 
Siren, &c. ; the Anoura, or Tailless Amphibia, 
represented by the Frogs and Toads; and 
the Labyrinthodontia, which includes the 
extinct forms known as Labyrinthodons. 

Amphiborog^, an equivocal phrase or 
sentence, not from the double sense of any 
of the wonls, but from its admitting a 
double constructi(»n, as ‘ The duke yet lives 
that Henry shall dejKwe.’ 

i^phic'tyonic League (or Coiincil), in 
ancient Greece, a confederation of tribes 
for the protection of religious worship, but 
which ^o discussed (juestions of inter- 
national law, and matters affecting their 
)H)litical union. The most important was that 
of the twelve northern trib^ which met fd- 
ternately at Delphi and Thermopylae. The 
tribes sent two deputies each, who assembled 
with great solemnity ; composed the public 
diswnsions, and the quarrels of individual 
cities, by force or persuasion; punished civil 
and oriniinal offences, and paHicularly trans- 
gressions of the law of nations, and viola- 
tions of the temple of Delphi Its calling on 
the states to punish the Phocians for plun- 
dering Delphi caused the Sacred Wars, 
695-586, 448-447, 857 346 B.C. 

Amphi'on, in Greek m>i;hology, son of 
Zeus and AntiOpS, and husband of Nidbe ; 
had miraculous skill in music, being taught 
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by Mercury, or, according to others, by 
Apollo. In poetic legend he is said to have 
availed himself of 1:^ skill ivhen building 
the walls of Thebes — the stones moving 
and arranging themselves in proper position 
at the sound of his lyre. 

Amphioxus. See LanccleU 

Amphip'oda, an order of sessile-eyed 
malacostracan crustaceans, with feet di- 



Amphipnda.— 1. Shore-jumper liitoraiit). 

2, Portion Hhowing tlic rofipiratory organs a a a. 

rected partly forward and partly backward. 
Many species are found in springs and 
rivulets, others in salt water. I'he sand- 
hop])er and shore- jumper are examples. 

A^phip'rostyle, in architecture, said of a 
stnictiire having the form of an ancient Greek 
or Iloman oblong rectangular temjde, with 
a prostyle or portico on each of its ends or 


fronts, but with no columns on its sides or 
flanks. 

Amphisbss'na (Gr., from amphis^ both 
ways, and bainO^ to go), a genus of serpen- 
tiform, limbless, lacertilian reptiles; ^dy 
cylindrical, destitute of scales, and divided 
into numerous annular segments; the tail 
obtuse, and scarcely to be distinguished 
from the head, whence the belief that it 
moved equally well with either end fore- 
most. There are several species, found in 
tropical America. I'hey feed on ants and 
earthworms, and were formerly, but errone- 
ously deemed poisonous. 

Amphis'cli (Gr. ninphi\ on both sides, 
and slufj shadow), a term sometimes 
applied to the inhabitants of the inter- 
tropical regions, whose shadows at noon in 
one part of the year are cast to the north 
and in the other to the south, according as 
the sun is in the southern or northern signs. 

Amphithe'atre, an ancient Koman edifice 
of an oval form without a roof, having a 
central area (the arena) encompassed with 
rows of seats, rising higher as they retu^ded 
from the centre, on which j)co]>le used to 
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sit to view the combats of gladiators and of 
wild beasts, and other 8[>ort8. The C^oIob- 
seum at Ih>me is the largest of all the 
ancient amphitheatres, being capable of 
containing from 50,000 to 80,000 persona 
That at Verona is one of the l^t examples 
remaining. Its dimensions are 502 feet by 
40], and 98 feet high. The name means 
* both- ways theatre,' or ‘theatre all round,’ 
the theatre forming only a semicircular 
edihee. 

Amphitri^tS, in Greek mythology, daugh- 
ter of Oceftnus and Tethys, or of Nereus 
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and Doris, and wife of Poseidon (or Nep- 
time), represented as drawn in a chariot of 
shells by Tritons, with a trid<?nt in her 
hand. 

Ampbit'ryon, in Greek legend. King of 
Thebe^ son of Alcaeus, and husband of 
Alcmena. Plautus, and after him M(»liere, 
have made an amour of Zeus with Alcmena 
the subject of amusing comedies. 

Amphiu'ma, a genus of amphibians which 
frequent the lakes and stagnant waters of 
North America. The adults retain the clefts 
at which the gills of the tadpole projected. 
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Am'pIiSni. a vessel used by the (ireeks 
and Romans for holding liijuids; commonly 
tall and narrow, with two handles and a 
pointed end which fitted into a stand or 
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wliH Htiick in tlio f,'ronn(I to cnaMo them to 
Ntaiiil upright; iiHtnl altio as a cinerary urn, 
and as a Jiiiiiid lueaBure,— (in galloiiH; 

Korn. - () ^^allons. 

Amplex'icaul, in botany, said of a leaf 
that embraccH and ntiarly Rurnmuds the 
stein. 

Am'plitude, in astronomy, the diatance of 
any celtistial body ^when referred by a secon- 
dary circle to the horizon) from the east or 
’wmi iHiiuts. 

Ampulla (l^atbin anti(iuity,a vesRul Ixd- 
lyin^ out like a ju|^, that contained unguents 
for the bath; also a vessel for drinking at 
table. I'he ampulla has also beim employed 
for ceremonial )uirposeR. such as holding 
the oil or chrism used in various clnirch rites 
and for anointing nionarcliR at their corona- 
tion. The ampulla of the Knglish sover- 
tiigns now in use is an eagle, weighing aUmt 
10 o/.., of the purest cliasevl gold, which 
paRsed through varimis hamls to the iilack 
J*rincc. 

Amputa'tion, in surgery, that opTation 
by which a meinlier is separattnl fniiu the 
biwly according to the rules oi the scieiu*e. 

Ajnra'oti, a town of llritish India in 
Bonir; it is celebrated for its tM>ttim, and is 
a place of gcHxl trade. Top. 23,f>r)0. The 
district has an area of 2707 sq. miles; ]io|). 
546,448. 

Am'diair, or Amritsar (‘the |k>o1 of im- 
mortality 1, a flourishing commercial town 
of H industan, capital of a district of the same 
name, in the Punjab, the princiual place of 
the religious worniip of the Sikha It has 
considerable manufactures of shawls and 


silks; and receives its name from the sacred 
pond constructed by Earn Das, the apostle 
of the Sikhs, in which the Sikhs and other 
Hindus immerse themselves that they may 
lie purified from all sin. Pop. 151,896. — 
The district of Armitsir has an area of 
1574 miles. Pop. 893,266. 

Am'ru, originally an opponent, and subse- 
quently a zealous supjiorter of Mohammed, 
and f>ne of the aVdest of the Mohammedan 
warriors. He brought Egypt under the 
power of the (*aliph Omar in 638, and 
governed it wisely till his death in 636. 
The burning of the famous Alexandrian 
Lilirary has been generally attributed to 
him, though only on the authority of a 
writer who lived six centuries later. 

Am'sterdam (that is, Hhe dam of the 
Ainstel*), one of the chief commercial cities 
of Euro()e, capital of Holland (but not the 
residence i»f the king), situated at the con- 
fluence of the Amstel with the Y or Ij 
(pronounced as r//f ), an arm of the Zuider- 
zee. On account of the lowness of the site 



of the city the greater part of it is built 
on piles. It is divided by numerous canals 
into about 90 islands, which are connected 
by nearly 300 bridges. Many of the streets 
have a canal in the mi<ldle with broad brick- 
paved quays on either side, planted with 
row*s of trm; the houses are generally of 
brick, many of them six or seven stories high, 
with |tointed gables turned to the streets. 
Among the public buildings are the old 
stadthouse, now a royal pala^, the interior 
of which is decorated by the Dutch painters 
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and sculptors of the seventeenth century 
with their masterpieces; the justiciary hall, 
an imitation of a (xreek temple; the town- 
hall (fourteenth century) ; the exchange; and 
the Palace of National Industry. Among 
its numerous industries may be mentioned 
as a speciality the cutting and polishing of 
diamonds. The harbour, formed by the Y, 
lies along the whole of the north aide of the 
city, and is surrounded by various docks and 
basins. The trade is very great, being much 
facilitated by the great ^p-canal (15 m. 


long, 22-26 ft. deep, constructed 1865-76) 
which connects the Y directly with the 
North Sea. Another canal, the North Hol- 
land Canal (46 m. long, 26 ft. deep), connects 
Amsterdam with the Holder. Between 
the harbour and the Zuider-zee the Y is 
now crossed by a great dam in which are 
locks to admit vessels and regulate the 
amount of water in the North Sea Canal. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies Amsterdam was one of the wealthiest 
and most flourishing cities in the world. Its 
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forced alliance with France ruined its trade, 
but since 1813 its commerce has revived. 
Pop. 378,686. 

Amsterdam, a town of New York state, 
U.S.,onthe Mohawkriver, 33 N. w. of Albany ; 
a busy manufacturing town. Pop. 11,710. 

Amsterdam, Neu^, or Bsrbick, a town 
in British Guiana, between the rivers Ber* 
bice and Canje, near the sea, the seat of 
the government of Berbice. Pop. 8124. 

Amsterdam Island, a small and almost 
inaccessible island hi the Indian Ocean, 
about half-way in a direct line between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Tasmania. 

Am'u. See Amoo, 0x\i9. 

Amuck', Amuk, to run, a phrase applied 
to natives of the Eastern Archipelago who 
are occasionally seen to rush out m a frantic 
state, making indiscriminate and murderous 
assaults on all that come in their way. The 
cause of such outbursts is not well known. 
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Am'ulet, a piei^e of stone, metal, Ac., 
marked witii certain flgures or characters, 
which people in some countries wear alsmt 
them, superstitiously deeming them a ))ru- 
tection against diseases and euchantmentH. 

Amur'. See Aimor, 

Am'urath, or Muii a i >, the name of se veral 
Ottoman sultans. See Ottiyimn Empire, 

Amyg'daloid (Or. mnifydaLe^ an almond), 
a term applied to an igneous rock, especially 
trap, containing round or almond -sbajied 
vesicles or cavities partly or wholly filled 
with crystalline nodules of various miiieralM, 
particularly calcareous spar, quartz, agate, 
zeolite, chlorite, Ac. 

Amyg^dalus, the genus to which the 
almond belongs. 

Am'yl, in chemistry, a hypothetic radical 
believed to exist in many comfMjunds, espe- 
cially the fusel-oil series, and having the 
formula Cj Hu. — Amyl Nitrite^ or JSitriie 
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of Amylf an amber-coloured fluid, nnelling 
and tanting like emience of peam, which has 
1>eeii employed as an ana«tbetic and also in 
relieving cardiac distress, as in angina pec- 
toris. 

Am'ylene {Ct H lo), an ethereal licjuid with 
an aromatic odour, prepared from fusel-oil. 
It |K)HM(!SMes atiH*Hthetic pro[>erties, and has 
bcHtn tried as a substitute for chloroform, 
but is very dangeroua 

Amyl'ic Alcohol, one of the products of 
the fermentation of grain, Ac., commonly 
known by the name of fusel -oil (which see). 

Amyrida'cen, a natural order of plants, 
consisting of trofiicol trees or shrubs, the 
leaves, bark, and fruit of which alnmnd 
in fragrant resinous and lialsamic juices. 
Myrrh, frankinceiisfi, and the gum-elemi of 
commerce are among their pnxlucts. Among 
the chief genera of the order are Amyrin^ 
liahavuxirndron, Ho»wrUiit^ and Caiiariuvu 

A'na, the neuter plural termination of 
Latin adjectives in ‘dnu», often forming an 
affix with the names of eminent men to denote 
a col]ecti<»n of their memorable sayings — 
tliUH iyvrlam^ Johmoniantt^ the sayings 
of Scaliger, of Johnson; or to denote a col- 
lection of anecdotes, or gossijiy matter, as 
in huxiana. Hence, as an inde[>endent noun, 
Intoks recording sucdx sayings; the sayings 
themselves. 

Anabap'tists (from the Greek auahaptiz^ 
firit to rebaptize), a name given to aC'hristian 
sect by their aclversaries, liecause, as they 
objected to infant liaptism, they re-ba|itized 
those who joined their IxKly. The founder 
of the sect appears to have lH*en Niadas 
Storch, a discipk* of Luther s, who seems to 
ha\'e aimed also at the reorganization of 
scKuety based on civil and |xditical eijuality. 
Gathering round him a nuuilier of fiery 
Bjurits, among whom was I'liomas Mtinzer, 
he incite<l the i»eaHantry of Suabia and 
FrancHUiia ti> insurrectitm— the doctrine of 
a iMuninimity of gmids l^eing now mlded to 
their creed. lliU insurrection was cpielled 
in 1525, when MUnzer was put to the tor- 
ture and beheaded. After the death of 
MUnzer the sectaries dispersed in all direc- 
tions, spreading their uoctrines wherever 
they went In 1534 tlie ti>um of Miiiister 
in Westphalia became their centre of action. 
Under the leadership of Bockhold and Mat- 
thias their numlters increased daily, and 
being joine<l by the restless spirits of the 
adjoining towns, they soon made tlxemselves 
masters of the town and expelled their lui- 
versaries. Matthias became their prophet. 


but he fell in a sally against the Bishop of 
Munster, Count Waldeck, who had laid 
siege to the city. Bockhold then became 
leader, assuming the name of John of I^ey- 
den, king of the New Jerusalem, and Mun- 
ster became a theatre of all the excesses of 
fanaticism, lust, and cruelty. The town was 
eventually taken (June, 1535), and Bock- 
hold and a great many of his partisans suf- 
fered death. I'bis was the l^t time that 
the movement assumed anything like polit- 
ical importance. In the meantime some of 
the ajxistles, who were sent out by Bock- 
hold to extend the limits of his kingdom, 
bad been successful in various places, and 
many inde))endent teachers, who preached 
the same doctrines, continued active in the 
work of founding a new empire of pure 
Cliristians. It is tnie that they rejected 
the practice of |>olygamy, community of 
gcMKls, and intolerance towards those of 
different opinions which had prevailed in 
Munster; but they enjoined upon their ad- 
herents the other doctrines of the early 
Anabaptists, and certain heretical opinions 
in regard to the humanity of Christ, occa- 
shuied by the controversies of that day alxmt 
the sacrament. The most celebrated of 
those Anabaptist prophets w'ere Melchior 
Hoffmann, the founder of the Hoffmanuists 
or Millenarians ; Galenus Abrahantssohn, 
from whom the sect of the Galenists were 
(railed; and Simon Menno, founder of various 
H(H*ts known as Mennoiiites. Menno's prin- 
ciples are contaiNed in his l^rinciples of the 
I'rue Christian Faith, 1556, a work which 
is held as authoritative on points of doctrine 
and worship among the Baptist communities 
of Germany and the Netherlands at the 
present day. The a|>plicatiou of the term 
Anabaptist to the general IxKly of Baptists 
throughout the world is unwarranted, be- 
cause these sects have nothing in comiinm 
with the Ixidies which sprung up in various 
countries of Europe during the Keformation, 
except the practice of adult baptism. The 
Baptists themselves repudiate the name 
Anabaptist, as they claim to baptize accor- 
ding to the original institution of the rite, 
and never re^ieat baptism in the case of those 
who iu their opinion have been so baptized. 

An'abaa. See Cuhbing-pekch. 

Anab'aais (*a going uu'), the Greek title 
of X6nophon*8 oelebratea account of the ex- 
pedition of Cyrus the Younger against his 
brother Artaxerxea, king of Persia. The 
title is also given to Arrian’s work which re- 
cords the campaigns of Alexander the Great. 
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An'ablepB, a genus of fishes of the perch 
family, found in the rivers of Guiana, con- 
sisting of but one species, remarkable for a 
pecul^ structure of the eyes, in which there 



Anablept tetnophthalmui. 


is a division of the iris and cornea, by trans- 
verse ligaments forming two pupils, and 
making the whole eye appear double. The 
young are brought forth alive. 

Anacanthi'ni (Or. neg. prefix an, and 
al antha, a spine), an order of osseous fishes, 
including the cod, plaice, Ac. , with spineless 
fins, cycloid or ctenoid scales, the ventral 
fins either absent or below the pectorals, and 
ductless swim-bladder. 

Anacardia'cess, a natural order of plants, 
consisting of tropical trees and shrubs which 
secrete an acrid resinous juice, which is often 
used as a varnish. Mastic, Japan lacquer, 
and Martaban varnish are some of their 
products. The cash(M) or cashew (genus 
Anacardmm), the pistacia, sumach, mongo, 
Ac., are members of the order. 

Anach'aris, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Hydrocharidace», the species of which grow 
in ponds and streams of fresh water; water- 
thyme or water-weed. A* Alsirmstrum has 
been introduced from North America into 
i^hiropean (including British) rivers, canals, 
and ponds, and by its rafud growth in dense 
tangled masses tends to choke them so as 
materially to impede navigation. 

Anach'ronisxx^ an error of chronology by 
which things are represented as cfiexisting 
which did not coexist; applied also to any- 
thing foreign to or out of keeping with a 
fqtecified time. Thus it is an anachronism 
when Shakspere, in Troilus and Cressida, 
makes Hector quote Aristotle. 

Anacolu'tho^ a want of grammatical and 
logical sequence in the structure of a sen- 
tence. 

Anacon'da, the popular name of two of 
the largest species of the serpent tril)e, viz. 
a Ceylonese species of the genus Python (P. 

said to have been met with 33 feet 
long; and Eunecten mtirlnus, a native of 
tropical America, allied to the boa-<»n- 
strictor, and the largest of the serpent tribe, 
attaining the length of 40 feet. They fre- 
quent swamps and rivers, are destitute of 
poison fangs, and kill their victims by con- 
striction. 


Anac'reoa, an amatory lyric Greek poet ^ 
of the sixth century n.c., native of Tecs, in 
Ionia. Only a few fragments of his works 
have come down to us; the collection of inles 
that usually passes under the name of An- 
acreon is mostly the production of a later 
time. 

Anadyom'Snfi (Greek, ^she who comes 
forth’), a name given to Aphrodite (Venus) 
when she was represented as rising from the 
sea, as in the celebrated painting by A|)elles, 
painted for the temple of Aesculapius at 
Cos, and afterwards in the temple of J ulius 
Ctesar at Home. 

Anadyr (a-nliMer), the most easterly of 
the larger rivers of Siberia and of all Asia; 
rises in the Stanovoi Mountains, and falls 
into the (Julf of Anadyr; length, (100 miles. 

AnsB'mia (Greek, *want of blood’), a 
medical term applied to an unhealthy con- 
dition of the body, in which thert^ is a dim- 
inution of the red corpuscles which the blood 
should contain. The princijinl symptoms 
are paleness and general want of colour in 
the skin, languor, emaciation, want of appe- 
tite, fainting, palpitation, Ac. 

i^Bthe'sia, AnsBBthe'siB, a state of in- 
sensibility to pain, [>roduced by inhaling 
chloroform, or by the application of other 
aniesthetic agents. 

AxuuBthetlcB, medical agents employed 
for the removal of pain, especially in surgical 
operations, by suspending sensibility either 
locally or generally. Various agents have 
been employed for both of these purposes 
from the earliest times, but the M(!ientific 
use of ansesthetics may be said to date 
from 1800, when Sir Humphry Havy made 
experiments on the amestlietic properties of 
nitrous oxide, and recommended its use in 
surgery. In 1818 Fara<lay established the 
arnesthctic pnjfierties of sulphuric ether, but 
this agent made no advance beyond the 
region of experiment, till 1844, when ])r. 
Wells, a dentist of Hartford, Connecticut, 
applied the inhalation of sulphuric ether in 
the extraction of teeth, but owing to Mime 
mifladventure did not persevere with it. 'J'lic 
example was followed in 1846 by Dr. M<jr- 
ton, a Boston dentist, who also extended the 
use of ether to other surgical of>erations. 
The practice was soon after introduced into 
England by Mr. Liston, and a London 
dentist, Mr. Robinson. A few weeks later 
Sir James Simpson made the first applica- 
tion of ether in a case of midwifery. This 
was early in 1847. Towards the end of the 
same year Simpson had his attention called 
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to the anapsthetic efficacy of chloroform, and 
announced it an a HU{»erior a^ent to ether, 
'rhifl apmt hae Minc4? l>een the nioHt exteii- 
tiively uihmI anieMtheti(^ though the UHe of 
ether Htill largely {irevailH in the United 
BtateH. Ill their general effectH ether and 
chloroform are very Hiinilar; but the latter 
tendg to etifoelile the action of the heart 
more readily than the fonncT. For thia 
reanon great caution ban t(» be uaed in ad- 
liiiniHtering chloroform where tliere in weak 
heart action from tliHcaHe. liocal anii'KtheHia 
iH produced by iwilatiiig the part of the body 
t<» Ih 3 operated upon, and tmMiucing iiiReniii- 
bility of tluf iierveH in that h»cality. Dr. 
Uiebardmiti'H method iH to ap]ily the Hpray 
<»f tether, which, liy itn rapid e\‘a)K)ration, 
chillM and fn^ezcH the tiRHueH and jiroduccH 
complete niiieHthitHia. ^J*hiH mode of treat- 
ment, beMidoH ilH UHe in minor mirgical oper> 
atioiiH, luiH r4?('<;ntly begun to have ini]>ortant 
remedial ap]»1i(!HtionH. A valuable lo<;al an.a^H- 
thetic now employed ih (cocaine. See (Wa, 

AnftgariiB, the I *im]>eriiel geniiH of planta. 
See riift, 

Auagni (a-nan'ye), a town of Ibdy, pro- 
vince of Ivoine; the neat of a biHlniprie 
erected in 4s7. l*oj». 82*JO. 

An'agram, tlie traURpoMition of Uu^letterH 
of a Word or wtirdH ho oh to form a new 
A\ (ird or plinvHt!^ a iH»nnecti<»n in meaning 
lieing fnMpiently pnwerved; thuR, mv7, rile ; 
Horatio Sthoo^ Honor i»t a Milo ^honour W 
from the Nile). 

Anahuac p't-na-W’ak'; Mexican, 'near the 
water*), an old Mexican name applied to 
the plateau of the cdty of MexiiM», from the 
lakeH Rituated there, generally elevated from 
0(HK) t<» feet alnive the »ea. 

An'akim, the )Ki8teritv of .\iiak, the non 
of Arba, noted in sacriMl hiRtory for their 
fietx'eneMR and loftincHR <»f Rtatiire. 'riieir 
Btnmghold was Kirjath-arba or Hebron, 
which wan taken and dentniyi^l by t'aleb 
and the trilie of Judah. 

Anakolu'thon. See A miaJuthou-, 

Analap'tio, a I'catorative or im igorating 
medicine or diet 

An'alogue, in iHimiiarativt; anatomy an or> 
gan in one s^iecies or group having the name 
function aa an fupui of ditfereiit atnicture 
in another Riiecies or group, an the wing of 
a bird and tnat of an inaect Inith aerviiig 
f(U* flight OiganB in different animak hav- 
ing la similar anatomical structure, develop- 
ment, and relative imaitiou, independent of 
function or form, such as theanu of a man and 
the wing of a bird, are termed hotnUoffua, 


Anal'ogy is the mode of reasoning from 
resemblance to reMemldauce. When we 
find on attentive examination rcRemblanceH 
in objectH apparently di verse, and in w^hich 
at first no Huch resemblances were discovered, 
a [iresumption arises that other resemblauceR 
may be found by further examination in 
these or other objects likewise apparently 
diverse. It is on the belief in a unity in 
nature that all inferences from analogy rest 
Hie general infertmee from anal<igy is 
always |Hirfectly valid. Wherever there is 
resemblaiiee, similarity or identity of cause 
H4>mewhere may lie justly inferred ; but to 
inftT tbe particular cause without particular 
pnNif is always to reason falsely. Analogy 
is of great use and constant application in 
science, in philoso2)by, and in tlic r^ouimon 
btiRiiiess of life. 

Analysis, the resolution of an ol>ject 
M'hether of the Hciises or the intellei^t, into its 
coni|M)iieut elements. In philosophy it is the 
mode of resolving a com])ouiid idea into its 
siiiiple ]>artH,in order to consider them more 
distimily, and arrive at a nu»re precise 
kiiowletlgc of the whole. It is opposed to 
.o/id/o’.s/.s, by which wc combine and class 
our I >erc( options, luid contrive expressions 
for t)ur thoughts, so as to represtuit their 
several divisions, (dasses, and relations. 

Analysis, in matheinutics, is, in the wddest 
Ht?nsiJ, the expression and development of 
the functions of ipiantitics by cahndation ; 
in a narrower sense the resolving of proh- 
leiiis by algebniic etjuatioiis. 'I'he analysis 
of the ancients w'as exbibite<l only in geo- 
metry, luid iiiiide use only of geometrical 
aHsistatux;, whereby it is distinguished from 
the analysis of the moderns, w^hieh extends 
to all measurable o!)jects, and expresses in 
fHjuations the mutual de^wndenee of magni- 
tudes. Analysis is divided into low^er and 
higher, the low^er comprising, iHJsides arith- 
metic and algebra, the di>etrineB of fiinc- 
ti4)ii8, (»f series, combinations, logarithms, and 
irurves, the higlier eomprisiiig the differen- 
tial and integral calculus, and the calculus 
of variations. 

In chetiiistry, analysis is the pnicess iff 
decom|H)8mg a com]x>und substance with a 
view to determine either (a) w^hat elements 
it contains {ffualitathr anaIit»iA^ or {h) how 
much of each element is present {f^unntita- 
frir ntinfitsh). Thus by the first pnicess we 
learn that w^ater is a compound of hydrogen 
aiiil oxygen, and by the second that it con- 
sists of one ])art of hydrogen by w'eight to 
eight parts ^ oxygen. 
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JLnam', a country of Asia occupying the 
K. side of the ^uth- eastern or Indo* 
Chinese Peninsula, along the C7hina Sea, 
having a length of about 850 miles, with a 
breadth varying from over 400 miles in the 
N. to 100 in the middle. It is composed of 
three parts: Tonquin in the N.; Cochin- 
China in the s.; and the territory of the 
Laos tribes, s.w. of Tonquin (together, area, 
170,000 square miles, pop. 15,000,000, 
9,000,000 l^ing in Tonquin). The coast 
is considerably indented, especially at the 
mouths of the rivers, where it affoi^s many 
commodious harbours. Tonquin is moun- 
tainous on the north, but in the east is 
nearly level, terminating towards the sea in 
an alluvial plain yielding good crops of rice, 
cotton, fruits, ginger, and spices, and a great 
variety of varnish -trees, palms, &c. The 
principal river is the Song-ka, which has 
numerous tributaries, many of them being 
joined together by canals, both for irrigation 
and commerce. Ton(|uiu is rich in gold, 
silver, copiMjr, and iron. Cochin-China is, 
generally B|»eaking, unproductive, but con- 
tains many fertile s|K)ts, in which grain, legu- 
minous plants, sugar-cane, cinnamon, &c., 
are produced in great abundance. Agricul- 
ture is the chief occupation, but many of 
the inhabitants are engaged in the spinning 
and weaving of cotton and silk into coarse 
fabrics, the preparation of varnish, iron- 
smelting, and the construction of ships or 
junks. The inhabitants are said to be the 
ugliest of the Mongoloid races of the penin- 
sula, l)eiug under the middle size and less 
robust than the surrounding peoples. Their 
language is monosyllabic, and is connected 
mth the Chinese. The religion of the ma- 
jority is Buddhism, but the educated classes 
hold the doctrines of Confucius, llie prin- 
ci|^l towns are Hanoi, the capital of Ton- 
quin, and Hue, the capital of Cochin-China 
and formerly of the whole empire. Anam 
was conquered by the Chinese in 214 B.c., 
but in 1428 a.d. it completely won its inde- 
I>endeuce. llie French began t(» interfere 
actively in its affairs in 1847 on the plea 
of protecting the native Christians. By 
the treaties of 1862 and 1867 they obtained 
the southern and most productive |iart of Co- 
chin-China, subsequently known as French 
Cochin-China; and in 1874 they obtained 
l^ge powers over Tonquin, notwithstand- 
ing the protests of the Chinese. Finally, 
in 1883 Tonquin was ceded to France, and 
next year Anam was declared a French pro- 
tectorate. After a short period of hostili- 
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ties with China the latter recognized the 
French claims, and Tonquin is now directly 
administered by France, while Anam is en- 
tirely under French direction. 

Anamor'phosis, a term denoting a draw- 
ing executed in such a manner as to present 
a distorted image of the object represented, 
but which, when viewed from a certain 
point, or reflected by a curved mirror or 
through a polyhedron, shows the object in 
its true proportions. 

An'anas. See Pinc-applc, 

Anapa', an important seaport and fortifled 
town in llusaian CUrcassia, on the Black 
Sea, a station of the Russian navy. Pop. 
about 9000. 

An'apssst, in prosody, a foot consisting of 
two short and one long syllable, or two un- 
accented and one accented syllable, ex. — 

S.^ w* w 

The As'syr-ian came down, «fec. 

An'aplasty, a surgical operation to repair 
superficial lesions, or solutions of continuity, 
by the employment of adjacent healthy 
structure. Artificial noses, Ac., are thus 
made. 

Anarajapoo'ra, or ANiJUADHAruRA, a 
ruined city, the ancient capital of Ceylon, 
built about 540 B.C., and said to have 
covered an area of 300 s(|uare miles, doubt- 
less a great exaggeration. 'J'he spacious 
main streets seemed to have been lined by 
elegant structures. There are still several 
dagobas in tolerable preservation, but the 
great object of interest is the sacred Bo-tree 
planted over 2000 years, and probably the 
oldest historical tree in the world, but 
shattered by a storm in 1887. 

An'arohiatB, a revolutionary sect or body 
setting forth as the social ideal the extreme 
form of individual freedom, and holding that 
all government is injurious and immoral, 
that the destruction of every social form now 
existing must be the first step to the crea- 
tion of a new world, llieir recognition as 
an independent sect may be dated from the 
secession of Bakunin and his followers from 
the Social Democrats at the congress of the 
Hague in 1872, since which they have 
maintained an a^ve propaganda. Their 
principal journals have been Ial JUvolU 
(Paris), the Freiheit (Now York), Liberty, 
(Boston), and the Anarekiit (London). The 
congress at London in 1881 decideil that all 
means were justifiable as against the organ- 
ized foroes of modem society. 

Anartlirop'oda, one of the two great 
divisions (the Arthropoda being the other) 
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of*the Annulosa, or ringed animaln, in which 
there are no articulateil appendages. It 
includea the leeches^ earthworms, tube- 
worms, Ac. 

A'mui, a genus of web-fcx)ied birds, con- 
taining the true ducks. 

Anaiukrca. See J>ropnif» 

Anaata'aiua I., £m|Hiror of the East, 
succeeded Zeiio, A. D. 491, at the age of sixty. 
He was a member of the imperial life-guard, 
and (»wed his elevation to Ariadne, widow 
of Zeno, whom he married. He distin- 
guished liimself by suppressing the combats 
lietweeii men and wild beasts in the arena, 
aUilishiiig the sale of <»ifices, building the 
fortifications of ( 'onstantinople, Ac. His 
sup}M)rt of the heretical Kutychians led to 
a lioiigerous reliellion and his anathematiz- 
ation by the |K)|>e. He died A.D. Til 8. 

Anastat'ica, a genus of cruciferoiis plants, 
including the Hose of tiericho {A . hirmchuu- 
Urn), See Hour of Jcrirlto, 

Anastatic Printing, a inode of obtaining 
fac^siinile impressioiM of any printed page or 
engraving by transferring it to a plate of 
zinc, which, on being subjected to the action 
of an acid, is etched or eaten away with the 
ex(H)i)tion of the parts covered with the ink, 
which parts, being thus pr<»tected from the 
action of the acid, are left in relief so that 
they ciui readily be printed from. 

Anaatomo'ais, in animals and plants, the 
inosculation of vessels, or the o|)ening of one 
vessel into another, as an artery into aii(»ther 
artery, or a vein into a vein. By means of 
anastomosis, if the course of a fluid is arrested 
in one vessel it can proceed along others. It 
is by anastomosis that emudation is re-estab- 
HsIiimI ill amputated limbs, and in aneurism 
when the vessel is tied. 

Anath'ama, originally a gift hung up In 
a temple (11 reek bi lay up), and 

dedicateil to some go<l, a votive offering; hut 
it gradually came to he used for rxpHhiim, 
CUV9V, I'ho Homan C'atliolic (^hurch pro- 
nounces the sentenoc of anathema against 
heretics, sdnsmatics, and all who wilfully 
imintie a course of conduct coiitlomned by 
the church. The subject of the anathema 
is declared an outcast from the church, all 
the faithful are forbidden to associate with 
him, and utter destructiou b denounced 
against him, both body andeouL 
Anat'idm, a family of swimming birds, 
including the Ducks, Swans, Geese, Ac. 

Analo'llE (from Gr. the sunrise, 

the Orient), the modem name of Asia 
Minor. See Am Muwr. 


Anat'omy, in the literal sense, means sim- 
ply a cutting up, but is now generally applied 
both to the art of dissecting or artificially 
separating the different parts of an organized 
body (vegetable or animal) with a view todis- 
cover their situation, stnicture, and economy; 
and to the science which treats of the inter- 
nal structure of organized IxMlies. llie branch 
W'hich treats of the structure of [dants is called 
vtifjetalilr anatomy or phyioUmy^ and that 
which treats of the structure of animals 
anlnud. amtiomy or zootomy^ a 8|>e€ial 
branch of the latter l>eing huvuni anatomy 
or anthropotorny, Comjmrathr aiuiftymy is 
the science wliich compares the anatomy (»f 
different chisses or H|K^cic8 of animals, as that 
of man with rpiailru|>eds, or that of (}ua<lni- 
IHsiswith fishes; while atiatomytrenia 
of the construction, form, and stnicture <»f 
parts inasingle animal. I'he H)K*cial anatomy 
of ail aiiimiid may lie studied from various 
stand]K)Uits: with relation to the suciH^ion 
of forms which it exhibits from its first stage 
to its luliilt form {dvrvtopmintal or vmttryo- 
tieal anatom y\ with reference t4» the general 
pro[iertie8 and stnicture of the tissues or tex- 
tures {tfvntral anaUmiy^hi»toiwjy);wiih refer- 
ence to the changes in stnicture of organs or 
parts produced by disease and eongenit^ mal- 
hirmations (mtrhid or jnit fad oyicai anatomy ) ; 
or with reference to the function, use, or pur- 
|K>He |ierformed by the organs or parts {tetto» 
loijicid or phyidoloiimd anatomy). Accor- 
ding to the parts of the liody descrilied the 
different divisions of human anatomy receive 
different names; as, ottfnt/oyy^ the description 
of the btmes; mynimjy^ of the muscles; c/rit- 
viidoyy^ of tlie ligaments and sinews; sfdanch- 
of the viscera or internal organs, in 
which are reckoned the lungs, stomach, and 
intestines, the liver, spleen, kidneys, bladder, 
imncreas, Ac. A nyiolmjy describes the vessels 
through w'hich the liquids in the body are con- 
ducted, including the blood-vessels, w^hich are 
divided into arteries and veins, and the Ivm- 
jihatic vessels, some of which absorb matters 
from the bowels, while others are distributed 
through the whole body, collecting juices 
from the tissues and carrying them back 
into the blood. AVr/ro/of/y desorilies the 
system of the nerves and of the brain; der> 
matoioyy treats of the skin. — Among ana- 
tomical labours are particularly to be men- 
tioned themaking and preserving of anatom- 
ical nreparations. Preparations of this sort 
can be preserved (1) by drying them and 
clearing away all muscular adhesionB, Ac., 
as is done with skeletons, the bones of which 
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are sotnetiineg washed with acids to gfi ve firm- 
ness and whiteness; (2) by putting them into 
liquids, as alcohol, spirits of turpentine, 
as is done with the intestines and other soft 
}iarts of the Inxly; (*1) by injection, which is 
used with vessels, the course and distribu- 
tion of which are to be made sensible and 
the sha[)e of which is to l)e nttained; (4) 
by tanning and cx>vering with a suitable 
varnish, as the musclea 

Among the ancient writers or authorities 
on human anatomy may Ih) mentioned 
Hip|M>crate8 the younger (4(50-377 BA'.), 
Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), Hert)philus and 
Krasistratus of Alexandria (H. alxuit 30(> 
(’elsiis {53 it.t\~37 A.n.), and Galen 
of IVrgamtis (140-200), the most cele- 
bmted of all the ancient authorities on the 
science. Fnun his time till the revival of 
learning in Kuro^si in the fourteenth cen- 
tury anatomy was checked in its progress. 
In 131 r> Mondin<^ ])rofi«sor at Ilologna, first 
)mblicly performe<l disHei!tion, and published 
a SysUuu of Anatomy, which was a text-lxMik 
in the sch<M»ls f»f Italy for alsmt 200 years. 
In the sixteenth century Fallopio of Pafliia, 
bhistachi of ^'enice, Vesalius of Brussels, 
N'andi of Bohigna, and many others, en- 
riched anaUimy with new discoveries. In 
the sevenUtenth century Harvey discovered 
the i*inudatu»u of the bhxMl, Asellius discov- 
ered the manner in which the nutritious ])art 
of the f(KKl is cxmveyed into the circulation, 
while the lymphatic system was detected 
and descril*^ by the Dane T, Bartoline. 
Among the renowned anatomists of later 
times we can only menthm Malpighi, Boer- 
haave, William and John Hunter, the 
younger Meckel, Bichat, Kosenmilller, 
tjuain, Sir A. Coo|)er, Sir C. Bell, ( -arus. 
Job. Muller, Hiickel, Gegenbnur, Owen, 
and Huxley. 

Until 1832 the law of Great Britain miule 
very insuflicient provision for enabling ana- 
tomists to obtain the necessary 8iii>ply of 
subjects for dissection. An act of some years 
previously had, it is true, empowered a crim- 
inal court, when it saw tit, to give up to pro- 
perly qualified persons the body of amunlerer 
after execution for dissection. This, how- 
ever, was far from supplying the deficiency, 
and many persons, tempt^ by the high 
prices offered for bodies by anatomists, re- 
sorted to the nefarious practice of digging 
up newly-buried corpses, and frequently, as 
in the case of the notorious Burke and Hare 
of Edinburgh, to murder. To remedy these 
evils a statute was passed in 1 832, which 
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made provision for the wants of surgeons, 
students, or other duly qualified {H^rsons, by 
permitting, under certain regulations, tho 
dissection of the IxHlies of pt^rsons who die 
friendless in alms-houses, hospitals, &c. ^I'ho 
act also apftointed inspei^birs of anatomy, 
regulated the anatomical Rch(K>ls, and re- 
quired iiersons practising the ojKfratioiis to 
obtain a license. Relatives may effot^tually 
object to the anabmiical examination of a 
liody even though thedeceas^nl had expri^ssed 
a desire for it 

Anazag'oraa, on ancient Greek piiiloso- 
pher of the Ionic bcIuk>1, bom at Clazomeiue, 
in Ionia, pnhably alsmt 50b B.(\ When 
only about twenty years of age he sottlcd 
at Athens, and soon gained a high reputa- 
tion, and gathered round him a circle of 
renow'iied pupils, including Pericles, lOuri- 
pides, Socrates, i^^c. At the age of fifty he 
was publicly charged with impiety and con- 
demnetl to death, but the senteiute w'ns com- 
muted to perpetual bimishment. He thcre- 
Ufion wmt t4> Lampsacus, where he died 
about 428. Anaxagoras Indongcul to the 
atomic schesd of Ionic philosophers. Hit 
held that there was an infinite nuinlH^r of 
different kinds of elementary atoms, and 
that tliese, in themselves motionless and 
originally existing in a state of chaos, w(^re 
put in motion by an eternal, immatcirial, 
spiritual, elementary being, uVaH/t (Intelli- 
gence), from which motion the world was 
roduced. The stars were, according to 
im, of earthy materials; the sun a glowing 
mass, about as largo as the Peloponnesus; 
the earth was flat; the moon a dark, in- 
habitable Ik sly, receiving its light fnim the 
sun; the comets wandering stars. 

Anaximan'der, an ancient Greek (Ionic) 
philosopher, was lK)rn at Miletus in 611 n.(\, 
and died «547. 'Die fundamental princijile of 
his philosophy is that the source of all things 
is an undefined substance infinite in quan- 
tity. 'I'he firmament is com|K)sed of heat 
and cohl, the stars of air and fire. The sun 
occupies the highest place in the heavens, 
has a circumference twenty -eight times 
larger than the earth, and resembles a 
cylinder, from which stresms of fire isHue. 
The moon is likewise a cylinder, nineteen 
times larger than the earth. The earth has 
the shape of a cylinder, and is placed In the 
midst of the universe, where it remans sus- 
pended. Anaximander occupied himself a 
great deal with mathematics and geography. 
To him is credited the invention of geogm» 
phical maps and the first apfilieation of the 
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gnomon or style fixed on a horizontal plane 
to determine the fiolMtices and equinoxes. 

Anariminei (an-aksdin'e-nez) of Kiletus, 
an ancient Greek (Ionic) philoHopher, ac> 
cording to whom air was the first principle 
of all tilings. Finite things were fonned 
from the infinite air by compression and 
rarefaction pnxluced by eternally existent 
motion; and heat and cold resulted from 
varying degrees of density of the primal 
element lie flourished aUjut fifiO lt.c. 

Anbury (an'lsj-ri), called also C-luh-rmt 
an<l Fingrrti and 7'ors,a<liKeasc in turnijis, in 
which kmdis or excrescrences art; fonned on 
the ifHit, which is then useless for feeding 
purposes. ]ly some authorities it is said that 
the disease is caused by various s{>ecieH of 
insects depositing their eggs in the Isnly of 
the r<Mit, while otht;ni Isdieve that the in- 
sects are attracte<l by tlu; effluvia of the 
diseased plant. 

Ancachs (an-kach')» a dep. of Peru, be- 
tween the Andes and the I'acific; area, 
18,000 sq. miles; jKip. 284,O0(h 

Anchises (lui-ki'scz), the father of the 
Trojan hero .^ICiieas, who carried him off on 
his shoulders at the burning of 'Troy and 
mode him the eompauion of his voyage to 
Italy. He died during the voyage at Dro* 
pauum, in Sicily. 

An chor, an implement for holding a ship 
or other vessel at rest in the water. In 
ancient times large stones or cnsiked pieces 
of wcMsl heavily weighted with metal were 
iiseil for this puqKise. 'i'he anchor now used 
is (»f iron, formed with a strong nhauli\ at 
one extremity of which is the rroirii, from 
which branch out two terminating in 
broad )*ahint «ir ifukrSf the sharp extremity 
of which is the prak or /;///; at the other 
end of the shank is the attici' (fixed at right 
angles to the plane of the arms), behind 



which is the rtn^jr, to whiidi a cable can lie 
attached. The principal use of the stock is 
to cauae the arms to fall so as one of the 
flukes shall enter the mniiid. The anchors 
of the lai^geat aiae carr^ by men-of-war are 
the brat and matt bowrra, l^e ahtri^ and the 
to which are add^ the stream and 


the kedge, which are used for anchoring in 
a stream or other sheltered place and for 
warping the vessel from one place to another. 
Many im|)rovemeiits and novelties in the 
sha{)e and construction of anchors have been 
introduced within recent tinicis. Ilie prin- 
cipal names connected with those altcraticum 



are those of Lieut. Lodgers, who intro- 
duced the hofloir-ithntikrd anchor with the 
view of increasing the strength without 
adding to the weight; Mr. Porter, w'ho 
made the arms and flukes movable by 
pivoting them to the stock instead of fixing 
them immovably, causing the anchor to 
take a readier and firmer htdd, and avoiding 
the chance of the cable becoming foul; Mr. 
^J'ix)tinaii, who has further improved on 
Porter’s invention; and M. Martin, whose 
anchor is of very }>eculuir form, and is con- 
structed so as to be self- can ting, the arms 
revolving through an angle of SO"" either 
way, and the shaqi ^loints of the flukes 
being always ready to enter the ground. 

An'chorites, or An'chouets (Gr. ana- 
chorctai\ persons who have withdrawn them- 
selves from the world), in the early church 
a class of religious ()ersous w’ho generally 
paaseil their lives in cells, from w’hicli they 
never removed. Their habitations w^ere, in 
many instances, entirely separated from the 
alxxles of other men, sometimes in the depth 
of wildernesses, in pits or caverns; at other 
times several of these individuals fixed their 
habitations in the vicinity of each other, but 
they olw^ays lived personally separate. The 
continual prevalence of bliKsly wars, civil 
commotions, and persecutions at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era must have 
made retirement and religious meditation 
agreeable to men of quiet and contemplative 
minds. This spirit, however, as might have 
been expected, soon led to fanatical excesses; 
many anchorites went without proper cloth- 
ing, w^ore heavy chains, and we find at the 
close of the fourth century Simeon Stylites 
passing thirty years on the top of a cedumn 
without Qfur descending from it, and finally 
dying thp^ In Egyj^ and Syria, where 
Christiqill^became blended with theGr^^ 
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philosophy and strongly tinged with the 
peculiar notions of the East, the anchorets 
were most numerous; in Europe there were 
comparatively few, and on the develop- 
ment and establishment of the monastic 
system they completely disappeared. 

Anchovy (an-ch5'vi), a small fish of the 
Herring family, all the species, with excep- 
tion of the common anchovy (Engraulis 
vjicramchCiuf) and A’ mdetta (both Mediter- 
ranean species), inhabitants of the tropical 
seas of India and America. The common 
anchovy, so esteemed for its rich and pecu- 
liar flavour, is not much larger than the 
middle finger. It is caught in vast num- 
l)er8 in the Mediterranean, and frecjueiitly 
on the coasts of France, Holland, and the 
south of England, and pickled for exporta- 
tion. A favourite sauce is made by pound- 
ing the pickled fish in water, simmering for 
a short time, adding a little cayenne l>epper, 
and straining the whole through a hair- 
sieve. 

Ancho'vy-pear (Oriaa caulifl6ra), a tree 
of the natural order Myrtaceae, a native of 
Jamaica, growing to the height of 50 feet, 
with large leaves and large white flowers, 
and bearing a fruit somewhat bigger than 
a hen's egg, whic^h is [lickled and eaten like 
the mango, and strongly resemldes it in 
taste. 

Anchu'sa. See Alkanct. 

Anchylo'sis. See Afdv/losia. 

Ancillon (an-se-yOn), Jean Pierbe Fiii- 
an author and statesman of French 
extraction, born at Berlin in 1767 (where his 
father was pastor of the French reformed 
church ) ; died there in 1 837. He became pro- 
fessor of history in the military academy at 
Berlin, and in 1806 he was charged with 
the education of the crown-prince. He suc- 
cessively occupied several important offices 
of state, bein^ at last appointed minister 
of foreign affairs. He wrote on j)hilosophy, 
history, and politics, partly in French, partly 
in German. 

Anckarstrdm. See AnkarstHhiu 

Anco'na, a seaport of Italy, capital of the 
prr>vince of the same name, on the Adriatic, 
130 miles n.e. of Home, with harbour works 
begun by Trajan, who built the ancient 
mole or quay. A triumphal arch of white 
marble, erec^ in honour of Trajan, stands 
on the mole, llie harbour, once the finest 
cm the coast, has been recently improved; 
Ancona is now a station of the Italian fleet, 
wd the commerce is increasing. The town 
is indifferently built, but has some remark- 
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able edifices; among others, the cathedral. 
There is a colossal statue of Count Cavour. 
Ancona is said to have been founded about 
four centuries ac., by Syracusan refugees. 
It fell into the hands of the Homans in the 
first half of the third century b.c., and l)e- 
came a Homan colony. Pop. 81,277. The 
province has an area of 740 square miles, 
and a population of 277,861. 

Ancre (an-kr), Concino Concini, Mar- 
shal AND Makqitts 1)', was a native of 
Florence, and on the marriage of Marie do 
Mi^dicis to Henri IV. in 1600 came in her 
suite to France, where he obtained rapid 
promotion, more especially after the ossassi- 
nation of the king (1610). He became suc- 
cessively Governor of Normandy, Marshal 
of France, and last of all, prime-minister. 
Being thoroughly detested by all classes, at 
last a conspiracy was formed against him, 
and he was shot dead on the bridge of thu 
Louvre in 1617. 

An'cus Mar'cius, according to the tradi- 
tionary history of llome the fourth king of 
that city, who succeeded Tullus Hostilius, 
638, and died 614 n.c. He was the son of 
Numa's daughter, and sought to imitate his 
grandfather by reviving the neglected ob- 
servances of religion. He is said to have 
built the wooden bridge across the Til)er 
known as the Sublician, constnicted the 
harbour of Ostia, and built the first Komaii 
prison. 

Ancy'ra. See Angora. 

An^u'sia (Sp. AndaJucia)^ a large and 
fertile district in the south of Spain, bounded 
N. by Estramadura and New Castile, E. by 
Murcia, S. by the Mediterranean Sea, and 
W. by Portugal and the Atlantic; area, 
about 33,650 sq. miles, including the mcHlern 
provinces of Seville, Huelva, (>adiz, Jaen, 
Cordova, Granada, Almeria, and Malaga. 
It is traversed throughout its whole extent 
by ranges of mountains, the loftiest being 
the Sierra Nevada, many summits of which 
are covered with perpetual snow (Mulaha- 
cen is 11,678 feet). Minerals abound, and 
several mines have been o[>ened by English 
companies, especially in the prc^yince of 
Huelva, where the Tharsis and Kio Titibi 
copper-minas are situated, llie principal 
river is the Guadalquivir. The vine, myrtle, 
olive, palm, banana, carob, &c., grow abun- 
dantly in the valley of the Guadalquivir. 
Wheat, maize, barley, and many varieties 
of fruit, grow almost spontaneously; besides 
which, honey, silk, and cochineal form im- 
portant articles of culture. The horses and 
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mules are the best in the Peninsula; the 
bulls are sought for bull-fighting over M 
Spain; sheep are reared in vast numbers. 
Agriculture is in a backward state, and the 
manufactures are by no means extensive, 
'i'he Andalusians are descended in part from 
the Moors, of whom they still preserve 
decided characteristics. Pop. *3,282,448. 

An'damans, a chain of islands on the east 
side of the Hay of Hengal, the principal 
being the North, Mid<lle, South, and Little 
Andamans. Middle Andaman is about 60 
miles long, and 15 or 16 miles broad; North 
and South Andaman are each alxiut fiO 
miles long. The inhabitants are about 
14,500 in number, and incistly in a very 
savage state, living almost naked in the 
rudest habitations. They are small (gene- 
rally much loss than .5 feet), well- formed, 
and active, skilful archers and canoeists, 
and excellent swiixiiners and divers. These 
islands have been used since 1858 as a 
])enal settlement by the Indian goveniment, 
the settleHient lading at Port Hlair, on South 
Andaman. Here rice, coffee, ])ine-apples, 
iiutiiiegs, Ac., are grown, while the jungle 
has been cleared off the neighlNiuring hills. 
The natives in the vicinity of the settle- 
ment have become to some extent eivili^dd. 
'J'he oliiiiate is moist, but the settlement is 
now healthy. 

Andante (im-dan'ta; It ^at a walking 
))ace ' ), in music, denotes a nuivemeiit some- 
what slow, graoefnl, distinct, and s4K»thiiig. 
1'he word is also applied substantively to 
that part of a sonata or symphony having 
a movement of this character. 

Andel3ni, (laz and-lez), two towns 
ill France oallcsl respectively Hrand and 
Petit Andely, distant half a mile fniin eacli 
other, iu the dejiartiuent of Kure, on the 
right bank of the 8eiut% miltm H.K. of 
Rouen. Hrand Andely dates from the sixth 
century, its church is oue of the finest in 
the department. Petit Andely owes its 
origin to Uichan.1 (.\eur de Lion, who, iu 
1195, built here the ChAteau (^aillard, in 
its time oue of the strongest hirtresses in 
France but now wholly a ruin. Pop. 4699. 

Andanne', a town of llelgiimi, province 
of Namur, on the right lumk of the Meuse 
and 10 miles east of Namur; manufactures 
delft-ware, porcelain, tobactH)-pi|tes, ]>aper, 
&C. Pop. 6278. 

Andamaoh (lUi'dar-naryi ), a town of Rhen- 
ish Prussia, on the left bank of the Rhine, 
10 miles w.w. of Coblentz, partly suiroundeil 
with walla Pop. 5669. 


An'darsan, Hans Chrihtiak, a Danish 
novelist, poet, and writer of fairy tales, was 
bom of poor parents at Odense, 2d April, 
1805. He learned to read and write in a 
charity school, from which he was taken 
when only nine years old, and was put to 
work in a manufactory in order that his 
earnings might assist his widowed mother. 
In his leisure time he eagerly read national 
ballads, poetry, and plays, and wrote several 
tragedies full enough of sound and fury. 
In 1810 be went to Copenhagen, but fail^ 
in getting any of his plays accepted, and in 
securing an appointment at the theatre, 
having to content himself for some time 
with unsteady employment as a joiner. 
His abilities at last brought him under the 
notice of Councillor ColUn, a man of con- 
siderable influence, who procured for him 
free entrance into a government school at 
Hlagelse. From this school he was trans- 
ferred to the university, and soon became 
favcmrably known by his |K)etic works. 
Through the influence of Oehlenschliiger 
and others he received a royal grant to en- 
able him to travel, and in 1 833 he visited 
Italy, his impressions of which he published 
in The lm))rovvisatore (1835) — a work 
which rendered his fame European. The 
scene of his follcmdng novel, O. T., was 
laid in Denmark, and in Only a Fiddler he 
described his own early struggles. In 1 835 
ap{>oared the first volume of his Fairy I'ales, 
of which successive volumes continued to 
be published year by year at Christmas, 
and which have been the most (sipular and 
wide-s{)rearl of his works. Among his other 
works are Picture-books without Pictures, 
A Poet’s Hazaar — the result of a voyage in 
1S40 the East — and a number of ^mas. 
In 1845 he received an annuity from the 
goveniment. He visited England in 1848, 
and acuuireil such a command of the lan- 
guage that his next work. The IVo Bartm- 
esses, was written in English. In 1853 he 
ublisbed an autobiography, under the title 
ly Life’s Romance, an English translation 
of which, published in 1871, contained addi- 
tional chapters by the author, bringing the 
narrative to 1867. Among his later works 
we may mention, To Be or Not To Be 
(1857); Tales from Jutland (1859); The 
Ice Maiden (1863). He died 4th August^ 
1875, having had the pleasure of seeing 
many of his works translated into most 
the European languages. 

Andenon, Jahes, a Scottish writer on po- 
litical and economy, bom in 1739, died 
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in 1808. In 1790 he started the Bee, which 
ran to eighteen vola., and contains many 
useful papers on agricultural, economical and 

Recreations in Agriculture, llatui^ His- 
tory, Ac., contains anticipations of theories 
afterward propounded by Malthus and 
Ricardo. 

Anderson, John, F.B.S., professor of 
natural philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow; bom 1726, died 1796. By his 
will he directed that the whole of his 
effects should be devoted to the establish- 
ment of an educational institution in Glas* 
gow, to be denominated Amlrrsotix Univer- 
for the use of the unacademical classes. 
According to the design of the founder, there 
were to be four colleges — for arts, medicine, 
law, and theology — besides an initiatory 
sch(M>L As the funds, however, were tf>tally 
inadequate to the plan, it was at first oom- 
iiieiiced with only a single ciiurse of lectures 
on natural philosophy and chemistry. The 
institution gradually enlarged its sphere 
of instruction, coming nearer and nearer to 
the original design of its founder, the medi- 
cal school in particular possessing a high 
refiutatirm. latterly it has been incor- 
{Nirated with other institutions to form the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
Gollege, the medical schisil, however, retain- 
ing a distinct position. 

Anderson, Koukkt, M.D., Scottish bio- 
graphical writer, bom 17.00, died 1830. He 
furnished biographical and critical notices 
for A Complete Edition of the Poets of 
Cvreat Britain (1 792-9;*)), and was for a time 
editor of the Edinburgh Magazine. 

Andersion, Carl Jan, an African travel- 
ler, bom in Sweden in 1827; died in the land 
of the Ovam|X)8, in Western Africa, in July, 
1867. He published Lake Ngami, or Dis- 
coveries in South Africa (London, 2 vole., 
1856), and The Okavango River (London, 
1861). 

Andes (an'dcz), or, as they are called 
in S|)ani8h South America, Cordilleras 
(ridges) de i.oh Andes, or simply Cordil- 
leras, a range of mountains stretching along 
the whole of the west coast of South America, 
from Cape Horn to the Isthmus of Panama 
and the Caribbean Sea. In absolute length 
(4500 mfles) no single chain of mountains 
approaches the Andes, and only a certain 
number of the higher peaks of tiie Hima- 
layan chain rise higher above the sea level; 
which peak is the highest of all is not yet 
settled. Several main sections of this huge 
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chain are distinguishable. The Southern 
Andes present a lofty main chain, with a 
minor chain mnning parallel to it on the 
east, reaching from IHerra del Fuego and 
the Straits of Magellan, northward to 
about lat. 28° s., and rising in Aconcagua 
to a height of 22,860 feet. North of this is 
the double chain of the Central Andes, 
inclosing the wide and lofty (>lateaus of 
Bolivia and Peru, which lie at au elevation 
of more than 12,000 feet above the sea. 
The mountain system is here at its broadest, 
being about 500 miles across. Hero are 
also several very lofty peaks, as Illampu or 
Sorata (21,484 feet), Sahama (21,054), Illi- 
mani (21,024). Further north the outer 
and inner ranges draw closer together, and 
in Ecuador there is but a single system of 
elevated masses, generally described as 
forming two |>aridlel chains. In this section 
are crowded together a number of lofty 
peaks, most of them volcanoes, either extinct 
or active. Of the latter class are Pichincha 
(15,918 feet), with a crater 2500 feet deep; 
Tunguragua (16,685 feet); Sangay (17,460 
feet); and Cbtojiaxi (19,5.^0 feet). I'he lofti- 
est summit here appears to be Chimborazo 
(20,581 feet); others are Antisana (19,260 
feet) and Cayaml)e (19,200 feet). North- 
ward of this section the Andes lireak into 
three distinct ranges, the eastmost nmning 
north-eastward into Venezuela, the west- 
most running north-westward to the Isth- 
mus of Panama. In the central range is 
the volcano of Tolima (17,660 feet). The 
western slope of the Andes is generally 
exceedingly steep, the eastern much less so, 
the mountains sinking gradually to the 
plains. l"he whole range gives evidence 
of volcanic action, but it consists almost 
entirely of sedimentary rocks, llius moun- 
tains may be found rising to the height of 
over 20,000 feet, and fossiliferous to their 
summits (as Illimani and Sorata or Illam- 
pu). There ore about thirty volcanoes in 
a state of activity. 1'he loftiest of these 
burning mountains seems to be Gualateiri, 
in Peru (21,960 feet). The heights of the 
others vary from 13,000 to 20,000 feet. All 
the districts of the Andes system have 
suffered severely from earthquakes, towns 
having been either destroyed or greatly 
injur^ by these visitations. Peaks crowned 
with perpetual snow are seen all along the 
range, ai^ glaciers are also met with, more 
especially from Aconcagua south wa^ The 
pass e s are generally at a great height, the 
most important bei^ from 10,000 to 15,000 
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feat. Bailways have been oonstructed to 
oroM the chain at a similar elevation. 
The Andes are extremely rich in the 
precious metals, gold, silver, copfier, plati* 
num, mercury, and tin all l^ing wrought; 
lead and iron are alw» found. I'he llama 
and its congeners —the guauaco, vicufla, and 
alpaca are characteristic of the Andes. 
Among birds, the condor is the most remark- 
able. I'he vegetation necessarily varies 
much according to elevation, latitude, rain- 
fall, &c., but generally is rich and varied. 
Except in the south and north little rain 
falls on the wc5stem side of the range, and 
in the centre there is a coiiHiderable desert 
area. On the e;uit side the rainfall is heavy 
in the etpiatorial regions, hut in the south 
is very scanty or altogether deficient. From 
the Andes rise two of the largest water sys- 
tems of the world -the Amazon and its 
afHiients, and the Plata and its affluents. 
Besides which, in the north, from its s]o|)es 
flow the Magdalena to the (>aribl)eau iSea, 
and some tributaries to the Orinoco. 'J'he 
mountain chain pressing so close iifion the 
Pacific Ocean, no streams c»f iiupurtance 
flow fnuii its western h1o|h)s. 'fhe number 
of lakes is not great; the largest and most 
important is that of 'J'iticaca on the 
Bolivian plateau. In the Andes are towns 
at a greater elevation than anywhere 
else in the world, the highest Iteing the 
silver mining town of (./erro de I’asoo 
( 14 , 27 <> feet), the next lieiiig I’otosi. 

Andi'ra, a genus of leguminous American 
trees, with fleshy plum-like fruits. The 
wood is well titt<^ for building, llie bark 
of A, mrnnU, or cabltage-iree, is narcotic, 
and is used as an luithelminthic* under tlie 
name of or coWsi/jv* tiarl\ The 

powdered bark of A, artirOfw is used as a 
remedy in certain skiu disetmes, os her^ies. 

Andiron (and'i-tTn), a horizontal iron liar 
raised on short legs, with an upright stand- 
ard at one end, used to sup)H)rt pieces of wood 
when burning in an ojieti hearth, one andiron 
being placed on each side of the hearth. 

Andkhoo, or Andkhoui p’vnd-Ad', and- 
Ad'i), a town of Afghanistan, about 2i>0 
miles south of Bokhara, on the commercial 
route to Herat Pop. estimated at 15 , 000 . 

Andoddes (an-dos'i-d^z), an Athenian 
orator, bom in 467 B.C., died about 303 b.c. 
He took an active part in pulilic affaire, and 
was four times exileil ; the first time along 
with Aldbiades, for profaning the Eleusin- 
ian mysteries. Severn of his orations are 
extant 


Andorra', or ANi>oB'RA,a small nominally 
independent state in the Pyrenees, south of 
the French department of Ari^ge, with an 
area of about 230 square miles. It has been 
a separate state for six hundred years; is 
governed by its own civil and criminal cxHles, 
and has its own courts of justice, the laws 
being administered by two judges, one of 
w’hom is chosen by France, the other by the 
Bishop of l^rgel, in 8;>ain. I'he little state 
pa 3 *s annually 920 francs (alsmt i.*37) to 
France, and 400 francs to the iiishop of 
Urgel 'J'he chief industry is the rearing of 
shee[> and cattle. The commerce is largely 
in ini)K)rting cr)ntral>and gcxHls into Spain. 
'J'he inhabitonts, who s|ieak the (Catalan 
dialect of 8[>ani8h, are simple in their man- 
ners, their wealth consisting mainly of cattle 
and shee]). The village of Old Andorre is 
the capital. Pop. estimated at from t>oou to 
12 , 000 . 

An'doyer, a town in England, in Hants, 
12 miles noHhby west of Winchester, with 
a flue church, and a trade in corn, malt, Ac. 
Interesting Homan remains found in the 
vicinity. Pop. 5871. 

An dover, a town in Massachusetts, 25 
miles N.N.w. of Bostiin, chiefly remark- 
able for its literary institutions— Phillip*s 
Academy, foutuled in 1778; the Andover 
Theidogical Seminary, founded in 1807, and 
a female academy foundml in 1820. Pop. 
5171. 

Andrassy (aii-dra'she), Cf»iint dulius, 
Hungarian statesinaii, bom 1823 ; took |)art 
in the revolution of 1848, was condemned 
to death, but esca|)ed and w^ent into exile ; 
ap]H)iiited ])remier when self-government 
was restored to Hungary in 1867; l>ecaine 
iiii]>eria] minister for foreign affairs in 1871, 
and retirwl from public life in 1879. 

Andr6 (an'dnl). Major John, adjutant- 
general in the British army during the 
American revolutionary war. Eiiiployet! to 
negi»tiate the defection of the American 
general Arnold, and the delivery of the 
works at West Point, be was apprehended 
in disgtiise, September 23, 1780, within the 
American lines ; declared a spy from the 
enemy, and hanged Oct. 2, 1780. His 
remains were brought to England in 1821 
and interred in Westminster Abbey, wrhere 
a monument has been erected to his 
memory. 

Andm (an'dre-ft), Johann Valrktin, 
German author, bom 1586, died 1654. He 
was the author of numerous tracts, several 
of them of an amusing and satirical dia- 
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racter; and mraa long believed to be the 
founder of the celebrated RoBicrucian order, 
an opinion that received a certain support 
from Home of hia works, but in all proba- 
bility the real intention of the writer was 
to ridicule a prevalent folly of the age. 

An'dreasberg, St., a mining town of the 
Harz Mountains, in Prussia, 57 miles s.s.E. 
of Hanover. Pop. 

An'drew, St., brother of St Peter, and 
the first disciple whom Christ chose. He 
is said to have preached in Scythia, in 
'J'hrace and Asia Minor, and in Achaia 
(Greece), and according to tradition he was 
crucifiod at I^atni*, now Patras, in Achaia, 
on a cross of the form X. Hence such a 
cross is iioAv known as a St. Andrew's cross. 
1'he Kussians revere him as the apostle w*ho 
brought the gospel to them ; the Scots, os 
the patron saint of their country, llie day 
dediciited to him is the 3()th of November. 
The Russian order of St Andrew, the high- 
est of the empirt^, was instituted by Peter 
the G reat in 1 For the Scottish Knights 

of St. Andrew or the Thistle, see Thiatlc, 

An'drewa, Lancelot, an eminent and 
learned bishop of the English ( 'hurch, lH>rii 
in [.foiidon in 1555, died at Winchester 
162d; was high in favour lx)th with Queen 
Elizabeth and J ames I. In 1605 he became 
Bishop of Chichester, in 1609 was translated 
to Ely, and u])pointed one of the king's 
privy -councillors; and in 1618 he was trans- 
lated to Winchester. He was one of those 
engagetl in [irejjaring the authorized version 
of the Scriptures. He left sermons, lec- 
tures, and other writings. 

An'drews, St., an ancient city and par- 
liamentary burgh in Fifeshire, Scotland, 
31 miles north-east from Edinburgh; was 
erei^ted into a royal burgh by David I. in 
1140, and after having l^n an episcopal, 
became an archiepisoopal see in 1472, and 
was for long the ecclesiastical capital of 
Scotland. The cathetlral, now in mins, was 
begun about 1160, and took 157 years to 
finish, llie old castle, founded about 1200, 
and rebuilt in the fourteenth century, is 
also an almost shapeless ruin. In it James 
HI. was bom and Cardinal Beaton assassi- 
nated, and in front of it George Wisbart 
w*as burned. There are several other inter- 
esting ruins, llie trade and manufactures 
are of no importance, but the town is in 
favour as a watering-place. Golfing is 
much played here.— The Umivebsity of 
St. Andrews, the oldest of the Scotch uni- 
versities. founded in 1411 , consists of three 
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colleges, St. Salvator, St Leonard’s, and St 
Mary’s. Originally all three had teachers 
both in arts and theology; but in 1579 the 
colleges of St Salvator and St. Ijeonard 
were confined to the teaching of arts and 
medicine, and that of St. Mary to theology. 
In 1747 the two former colleges were united 
by act of Parliament The university em- 
braces three distinct corporations: first, the 
university proper, consisting of the mem- 
bers of the two colleges; secondly, the united 
college of St Salvator and St. Leonard, 
with a principal and ten professors; and 
thirdly, the college of St Mary, with a 
principal and three professors (or four with 
the principal). Degrees are couferred in 
arts, divinity, medidne, and law, but there 
is a com{)lete teaching staff only in arts 
and divinity. Besides the M.A. degree 
there is that of L.L.A. (Lady Uterate in 
Arts). 'J’he average uuml>er of students is 
about 200. In connection with the univer- 
sity is a library containing about 100,000 
jiriiited volumes and 1 50 MSS. llie uni- 
versity unites with that of Edinburgh in 
sending a member to Parliament. Madras 
Ckdlege or Academy, founded by Dr. Bell 
of Madras, the principal secondary schm>l 
of the place, ]>rovides accommodation for 
upwards of 1500 scholars. Pop. 6452. 

An’dria, a town of South Italy, province 
of Bari, with a fine cathedral, founded in 
1046; the church of Sant’ Agostino, with a 
beautiful ixdnted Gothic portal; a college; 
manufactures of majolica, and a good trade. 
Pop. 37,192. 

Andros'dnm, in botany, the male system 
of a flower; the aggregate of the stamens. 

Andromache (an-drom'a-k(^), in Greek 
mythology, wife of liector, one (»f the most 
attractive female characters of Homer’s 
IliafL I’he [uissoge describing her {larting 
with Hectf>r when he was setting out to his 
last battle, is well known and much admired. 
Euripides and Racine have made her the 
chief character of tragedies. 

Androm'Ma, in Greek mythology, daugh- 
ter of the Ethiopian king Cepheus and of 
Cassiopeia. Cassiopeia having boasted that 
her daughter surpassed the Nereids, if not 
H$ra (Juno) herself, in beauty, the offended 
goddesses prevailed on their father, l^osei- 
dOn (Neptune), to afflict the country with 
a honrid sea-monster, which threatened uni- 
versal destruction. To appease the offended 
god, Andromeda was chidned to a rock, but 
was rescued by Perseus; and after death 
was dianged into a constellation. 
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Androm'eda, a I'enus of plants belonj^'ing 
iff the heathH. ()ne B|iecies, A. jtoiifdia^ 
found in |>eat-bog8 in Britain and elsewhere 
in Eurofie, is an acrid narcotic hurtful to 
sheep. 

Androni'cus, the name of four emperom 
of Constaiitinoiile. — Andronicus I., ('om- 
nenuB, iKjni 1110, murdered 118.5. — An- 
dronicuB II., ralieolopis, bom 12.58, died 
1382. His reign is celel)rate<l fur the in- 
vasion of the Turks. — Andronicus III., 
Palii^oluguM the Younger, liom 1200, died 
1 341. - jLidronicusIV., raheologuM, reigned 
in the absence of tiuhn IV. In 1373 he 
gave way to his brother Manuel, and died 
a monk. 

Androni'cus of ]lho<Ies, a Periiiatetic 
philosopher who lived at lioine in the time 
of CJicero. Ho arrange<l Aristotle's works 
ill much the same form as they retain in 
present editions. 

Androni'cus, Liviuh, the most ancient of 
the Latin dramatic poets; flourished about 
240 n.c.; by origin a Greek, and long a 
slave. A few fragments of his W(»rk8 have 
come down to us. 

Androni'cus Cyrrhestes (sir-es'tez), a 
Greek architect about 100 H.C., who con- 
structed at Athens the Tower of the Winds, 
an octagonal building, still standing. On 
the to|» was a Triton, which indicated the 
direction of the wind. Each of the sides 
had a sort of dial, and the building foraierly 
contained a cle|isydra or water-clock. 

Andropo'gon, a large genus of grasses, 
iiKistly natives of wann countries. A, sr/o# - 
nau th ua is the sweet-scented lemon -grass of 
oonservatoriiw. Others also are fragrant. 

An'dros (now Anc/ixj), one of the islands 
of the Grecian Archi]>idago, the most nor- 
tlierly of the C^yclades; aUmt 25 miles long 
and b or 7 bri^; area, 100 iKpiare miles. 
A considerable trade is done in silk, wine, 
olives, Aa oranges, and lemons. Andro or 
l^astro, the capi^, has a giMHl |)ort. Pop. 
22,562. 

Andros Islands, a group of isles belong- 
ing to the Bahamas, lying soutli-west of 
New Providence, not far from the east 
entrance to the Gulf of Florida. The jias- 
sages through them are dangemus. 

Andnjar (to-c/d-Aar'), a town in S]>ain, 
in Andalusia, 50 miles e.k.^ of i\miova, 
on the Guadalquivir, which is heit^ crossed 
by a fine bridge; manufactures a |>eculiar 
land of porous earthen water bottles and 
jugs (alearuzoi). Pop. 12,60%5. 

An'eodote, originally some particular rela- 


tive to a subject not noticed in previous 
works on that subject; now any particular 
or detached incident or fact of an interest- 
ing nature; a single passage of private life. 

Anega'dA, a British West Indian island, 
the most northern of the Virgin group, 
10 miles long by 4^ broad; contains nume- 
rous salt ponds, from which cfuautities of 
salt are obtained. 

Anelectric, a body not easily electrified. 

Anelectrode, the positive {m)1c of a gal- 
vanic battery. 

Anemom'eter (Gr. wind, mctron^ 

measure), an instrument for measuring the 
force and velocity of the wind. This force 
is usually measured by the pressure of the 
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wdiul Upon a s<iuare plate attached to (»ne 
end of a spiral spring (udth its axis hori- 
zontal), which yields more or less acct)rding 
Ui the force of the wind, and transmits 
its motion tt) a ])encil which litaves a tracn? 
u|Mm (>aper moved by ck>ckwork. F«»r indi- 
cating the velocity of the wind, the instru- 
ment which has yieldetl the best results 
consists of four Immisplierical cu|>s a at- 
tache<i to the ends of eifual horizontal anns, 
forming a horizontal cross which turns 
freely alnuit a vertical axis B, which is 
strengthened and 8Up^>orted at c. By 
means of an endless screw D carried by 
tlie axis a train of wheel-work is set in 
motion ; and the indication is given by 
a band which moves round a dial; or 
in some instruments by several hands 
moving round different dials like those of 
a gas-meter. It is found that the centre 
of each cup moves with a velocity which 
is almost exactly one -third of that of 
the wind. There are various other forms 
of instruments, one of which is (portable, 
and is especially intended for measuring the 
velocity of currents of air passing through 
mines, and the ventilating spaces of hospi- 
tals and aibpE public building The direc- 
tion of tteipind as indicated by a vane can 
also be made to leave a continuous record 
by various contrivances; one of the most 
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oommon being a pinion carried by the shaft 
of a vane, and driving a rack which carries 
a pencil. 

Anem'5ne (6r. wind), wind- 

flower, a genus of plants l^longing to the 
Buttercup family (Ranunculacea?), contain- 
ing many species, found in temperate re- 
gions, three of them occurring in Britain: 
the white-dowered ncmor6m\ the only 
one truly native; the blue-flowered {A . apen~ 
nifui); and the yellow-flowered (A.ranun^ 
euloide»)y a common European species natu- 
ralized in some parts of Britain. Several 
species are cultivated as florists* flowers. 

Anem'one, Sea. See iSea-ancuumc. 

Anemoph'iloua, said of flowers that are 
fertilized by the wind conveying the pollen. 

Anem'OBCope, any contrivance indicating 
the direction of the wind; generally applied 
to a vane which turns a spindle descending 
through the nnif to a chamber, where, by 
means of a compass-card and index, the 
direction of the wind is shown. 

Aneroid Barometer. See liarmictcr, 

Ane' thorn, a genus of plants; dill. 

Aneu'rin, a poet and prince of the Cam- 
brian Britons who flourished about 600 a.d., 
author of an epic poem, the (vododin, relat- 
ing the defeat of ^e Britons of Strathclyde 
by the Saxons at the battle of C'attraeth, 
An'eurism, Aneurysm (Gr. aneurpHitw^ 
a widening), the dilatation or expansion of 
some part of an artery. Aneurisms arise 
I tartly from the too violent motion of the 
iiloocl, and partly from degenerative changes 
occurring in the coats of the artery dimin- 
ishing their elasticity. They are therefore 
more frequent in the great branches; in par- 
ticular, in the vicinity of the hearty in the 
arch of the aorta, and in the extremities, 
w^here the arteries are exposed to fretpient 
injuries by stretching, violent bodily exer- 
tions, thrusts, falls, and contusions. An in- 
ternal aneurism may burst and cause death. 

Angara', a Siberian river which flows into 
Lake Baikal at its n. extremity, and leaves 
it near the B.W. end, latterly joining the 
Veiiisei as the Lower Angara or Upper 
Tuuguska. 

Angel (Greek anf/elos, a messenger), one 
of those spiritual intelligences who are re- 
garded as dwelling in heaven and employed 
as the ministers or agents of God. To these 
the name of good angels is sometimes given, 
to distinguish them from bad angels, who 
urere originally created to occupy the same 
blissful abode, but lost it by rebellion. 
Scripture frequently speaks of angels, but 
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with great reserve, Michael and Gabriel 
alone being mentioned by name in the can- 
onical books, while Kaphael is mentioned 
in the Apocrypha, llie angels are repre- 
sented in Scripture as in the most elevated 
state of intelligence, purity, and bliss, ever 
doing the will of God so perfectly that we 
can seek for nothing higher or better than 
to aim at being like them. There are indi- 
cations of a diversity of rank and power 
among them, and something like angelic 
orders. They are represented as fmjuently 
taking part in communications ma<le from 
heaven to earth, as directly and actively 
ministering to the g(H)d of believers, and 
shielding or delivering them from evils inci- 
dent to their earthly lot. That every jKsr- 
SOI) has a gooil and a bad angel attendant on 
him was an early belief, and is hebl to some 
extent yet Roman Catholics show a cer- 
tain veneration or worship to angels, and licg 
their prayers and their kind oflices; Pro- 
testants consider this unlawful. 

Angel, a gold coin introduced into ICng- 
land in the reign of lildwanl IV. and coined 
down to the Commonwealth, so named from 
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having the representation of the archangel 
Michael piercing a dragon upon it. It had 
different values in different reigns, varying 
from H(L to 10«. 

Angel-fish, afmh, Squatina aw/UuSy nearly 
allied to the sharks, very ugly and vora- 
cious, preying on other flsh. It is from 
6 to 8 feet long, and takes its name from its 
pectoral fins, which are very large, extend- 
ing horizontally like wings when s[>read. 
Tl^ fish connects the rays with the sharks, 
but it differs from both in having its mouth 
placed at the extremity of the head. It is 
common on the south coasts of Britain, and 
is also called Monlc^fish and PUldlc-Jinh. 

Angsl'ica» a genus of umbelliferous plants, 
one of which, A . sylvegtriH^ a tall plant bear- 
ing large umbels of white fliiwers tinged 
with pink, is common in wet places in 
Britai^ and was formerly Ixslieved^ to pos- 
sess angelic properties as an antidote to 
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poison, a specific against witchcraft, Ac. 
llie name is also given to an allied plant, 
the Arohangdim oJHchidliit, found on the 
Vianks of rivers and ditches in the north 
of Eun>|>e, once generally cultivated as an 
esculent, and still valued for its medicinal 
prof»erties. It has a large fleshy aromatic 
root, and a strong-furrowed branched stem 
as high as a man. It is cultivated for its 
agreeable aromatic odour and carminative 
prf>|>ertioM. Its blanched stems, candied 
witii sugar, form a very agreoaVde sweet- 
meat, iiossessing irmic and stomachic quali- 
ties. 

Angelico (an-jeri-krt), Fha, the common 
appellation of Fra Oliavanhi tla FicMole, one 
of the most celebrated of the early Italian 
painters, lioni 11187, he entered the Domi- 
nican order in 1 407, and was employed by 
( 'oHiiiode Medici in painting the monastery 
of St. Mark and the church of St Aiiiiun- 
rJata with frewtoes. These pictures gained 
him HO much celebrity that Nicholas V. in- 
vited him to Home, to ornament his f>rivate 
chafiel in the Vatic^an, and offered him the 
archbishopric of Florence, which was de- 
clined. He died at lionie 14.05. His w*orks 
w^ere considered unrivalled in finish and in 
sweetness and harmony of colour, luid were 
made the iiUNlels for religious painters of 
his own and succeeding generations. His 
easel pictures are not rare in Eunqieaii 
galleries. 

Angeln (ang'eln), a district in Sleswig of 
about JlOO B(j. m„ Ixmnded N. by the Day 
«»f Flcnsburg, h. by the Schlei, K. by the 
Baltic, the only continental territory which 
has retaineil the name of the Angles. 

Angelo (an'je-lri), M ichakl. See Buom - 
rotti, 

An'gelue, in the Koni. C^ath. Ch. a short 
form of prayer in honour of the incarnation, 
cHmsisting mainly of versioies and resfionHes, 
the angelic salutation three times rejieateci, 
luid a collect, so nametl frtmi the woi^ with 
w'hich it cumnienooe, 'Atajdun Domini’ 
(Angel of the Ixird). Hence, also, the l>ell 
tolled in the tnorniiig, at n<x)n, and in the 
evening to indicate ^e time when the an- 
geljis is to be redtecL 

Angermann (ong’or-m^i), a Swedish 
river which falls into Dulf of Bothnia 
after a course of 2iH> miles, and is noted fur 
its fine scenery. 

Anmrmtkndo (ang'er-mitn-de), a tow*n in 
Prussia^ on I^ake Mtinde, 42 miles north- 
east of Berlin. Pop. 6888. 

Angara (an*zhg), a town and river-|x>rt 


of France, capital of the department of 
Maine-et-Loire, and formerly of the pro- 
vince of Anjou, on the banks of the Maine, 
miles from the Loire, 150 miles south- 
west of Paris. Has an old castle, once a 
place of great strength, now used as a 
prison, barrack, and powder-magazine; a 
fine cathedral of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, with very fine old painted win- 
dows, is the seat of a bishop, and has a 
school of arts and manufactures; a public 
library, an art-gallery, a large modem hos- 
pital, the remains of a hospital founded by 
Henry II. of England in 1155; courts of 
law, theatre, Ac.; manufactures sail-cloth, 
hosiery, leather, and chemicals, foundries, 
Ac. in the neigh bourh(K>d are immense 
slate-quarries. Pop. 73,044. 

Angevins (an'je-vius), natives of Anjou, 
often applied to the race of English sover- 
eigns c^led Plantiigenets (which see). 
Anjou became connected with England by 
the marriage of Matilda, daughter of Henry 
I., with Geoffrey V., Count of Anjou. I’he 
Angevin kings of England were Henry II,, 
Richard I., dohn, Henry III., Edward I., 
Edward II., Edw'ard III., and Richard I. 

Angilbert, Sr., the most celebrated poet 
of his age, secretary and friend of ( -harle- 
magne, whose daughter, Bertha, he married. 
In the latter |)art of his life he retired to 
a monastery, of which he became abbot. 
Died 814. 

Angina Pectoris (an-jl'na |)ek'to-ris), or 
Hkart-hpahm, a disease characterized by an 
extremely acute constrictit>ii, felt gene^ly 
in the lower |>art of the sternum, and 
extending along the whole side of the chest 
and into the corre8|K)nding arm, a sense of 
suffocation, faintness, and apprehension of 
approaching death ; seldom ex[ierienced by 
any but thiwe with organic heart-disease, 
llie disease rarely occurs before middle age 
and is more freifuent in men than in women. 
I'hose liable to attack must lead a quiet, 
tem|ierate life, avoiding all scenes which 
would imduly rouse their emotions. The 
first attack is occasionally fatal, but usually 
death occurs as the result of repeated 
seizures. The paroxysm may be relieved by 
opiates, or the inhalation, under due precau- 
tion, of aniesthetic va|K>ura. 

Angiosperm (an'ji-o-sperm), a term for 
any plant which has its seeds inclosed in a 
se^-veiiit Ezogens are divided into those 
whose seeds are inclosed in a seed-vessel, 
and those with seeds produced and ripened 
without the production of a seed-vessel 
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The former are anffiospemut^ and constitute 
the princii^al part of the species ; the latter 
are pyinTioHpenns^ and chiefly consist of the 
Conifene and Cycadaceae. 

Angle, the point where two lines meet, 
or the meeting of two lines in a point A 
plane rectilU^al angle is formed by two 
straight lines which meet one another, but 
are not in the same straight line ; it may be 
considered the degree of opening or diverg- 
ence of the two straight lines which thus 
meet one another. A right awjle is an 
angle formed by a straight line falling on 
another perpendicularly, or an angle which 
is measured by an arc of 90 degrees. When 
a straight line, as a B (flg. 1), standing on 
another straight line c i), makes the two 
angles ABC and A n n ei|nal to one another, 
each of these angles is called a right angle. 
An acute angle is that which is less than a 



right angle, as e b c. An ohtme angle is that 
which is greater than a right angle, as 
E B T>. Acute and obtuse angles are Ixith 
called obligue, in opposition to right angles. 
Exterior or external angles^ the angles of 
any rectilineal figure without it, m^e by 
producing the sides; thus, if the sides a b, 
B c, c A of the triangle ABC (fig. 2) be pro- 
duced to the points F d £, the angles c B F, 
A c I), B A E are called exterior or external 
angles, A solid angle is that which is made 
by more than two plane angles meeting in 
one point and not lying in the same plane, as 
the angle of a cube. A spherical angle is an 
angle on the surface of a sphere, contained 
between the arcs of two great circles which 
intersect each other. 

Angler {Lophius pisecUorius\ also from 
its habits and appearance call<^ Pishing- 
frog and Ska-devUy a remarkable fish often 
found on the British coasts. It is from 
3 to 5 feet long; the head is very wide, 
depressed, with protuberances, and bearii^ 
long separate movable tendrils ; the mouth is 
capacious, and armed with formidable teeth. 
Its voracity is extreme, and it is said to 
lie conceal^ in the mud, and attract the 
smaller fishes within its reach by gently wav- 
ing the filamentous appendages on its head. 
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A^les, a Tx)w German tribe who in the 
earliest historical period had their seats in 
the district about Angeln, in the duchy of 
Sleswig, and who in the fifth century and 
subsequently crossed over to Britain klong 
with bands of Saxons and Jutes (and pro- 
bably li'risians also), and colonized a gn^at 
part of what from them has received the 
name of England, as well as a |)orti(m of 
the Lowlands of Si^ttlaiul The Angles 
formed the largest Inxly among the Ger- 
manic settlers in Britain, and founded the 
three kingdoms of East Anglia^ Mercia, and 
Northumbria. 

Anglesey (ang'gl-se), or Anolehka (^the 
Angles* Island'), an island and county of 
North 'NVales, in the Irisli Sea, sei^arated 
from the mainland by the Menai Strait ; 20 
miles long and 1 7 miles bniod ; aim, li<3,51 1 
acres. The. surface is comparatively fiat, 
and the climate is milder than that of the 
adjoining cf>ast. I'he chief agricultural 
products are oats and liarley, wheat, rye, 
potatoes, and turnips. Numbers of cattle 
and sheep ore raised Anglesey yields a 
little eop}>er, leail, silver, ochre, kv.. The 
inhabitants carry on no manufactures of 
importance. The Menai Strait is crossed 
by a magnificent suspension-bridge, 580 feet 
between the piers and 1(K) feet above high- 
water mark, and also by the great Britannia 
Tubular liailway Bridge. The chief market- 
towns are lieaumaris, Holyhead, Llangefni, 
and Amlwch. The county returns one 
member to I’arliament. l*op. 51,40(5. 

Anglesey, Henhy William I'aoet, Mau- 
QU 18 OF, English soldier and statesman, was 
the eldest son of Henry, first earl of Ux- 
bridge, and was bom in 17(18. He was 
educated at Oxford, and in 1790 entered 
Parliament as member for the C/uniarvon 
boroughs. In 1798 he entered the army, 
and in 1794 be took part in the caiiqiaigit 
in Flanders under the Duke of York. In 
1808 he was sent into Spain with two bri- 
gades of cavalry to join Sir John Moore, 
and in the retreat to Corufia commanded 
the rear-guard. In 1812 he became, by 
bis father's death, Earl of Uxbridge. On 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba be was ap- 
pointed commander of the British cavalry, 
and at the battle of Waterloo, by the chaige 
of the heavy brigade overthrew the Imfierial 
Guard. For his services be was created 
Marquis of Anglesey. In 1828 he became 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland and made himself 
extremely popular, but was recalled in con- 
sequence of favouring Catholic emancipv 
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tion. He was again lord-lieutenant in 
1830; but bjHt his [lopularity by his opposi- 
tion to O’Connell and his instrumentality 
in the passing of the Irish c(»ercion ac^ts; 
and he (|uittml officse in 1833. In 1840 52 
he was ma ter general of the ordnance. 
Ho died ill 1854. 

Anglican Church, a term which strictly 
etribraocH only the Church of England and the 
IVotestant episcopal churches in Ireland, 
Scotland, and the colonies, but is sometimes 
used to include also the episco|ial churches 
of the United States. 'J'he dfictrines of the 
Anglican < 3iurcli are laid down in the I’hir- 
ty-nine Articles, and its ritual is contained 
in the Ihsilc of ( !oiiittion Prayer. Within 
the liody there is room for considerable 
latiturle of lieliof and doctrine, and three 
sections are soinetiineH H|ioken of by the 
names of the High (3iurch, Low Church, 
and Jlroad < ’hiirch. See Knoland— Church. 

Angling, the art of catching fish with a 
h(M»lc or aiKjU' (A. Sax. anifd) baited with 
woriijH, small fish, flies, &c. We find occa- 
sional allusions to this pursuit among the 
Creek and Latin classical writers; it is 
mentioned several times in the Old Testa- 
ment, ami it was practised by the ancient 
Egyptians. The oldest work on the subject 
in English is the 'i’reatyse of Kysshinge 
with an Angle, printed by Wyiikyu de 
Wonle in 14P(i, along with treaties on hiuit- 
ing and hawking, the whole being ascrilied 
to Oame tfuliaiia liemers or Barnes, pnor- 
ess of a nunnery near St. Alban. Walton’s 
inimitable discourse on angling w'as first 
printed in lti53. The chief ajipliauces 
retpiired by lui angler are a nsi, line, 
hooks, and liaits. Ibnla are made of various 
materials, and of various sizes. The cane 
ihmIs are lighUast ; and where fishing- 
tackle is sold they most commonly have 
the preference; but iii country }ihux^s the 
nal is t»ftt>u of the anglers oum manufac- 
ture. RcmIs are commonly mmle in sepa- 
rate joints so as to be easily taken to 
pieces and put up again, 'i'hey are made 
to ta[ier from the butt end to the top, and 
are usually possesseil of a consiilerable 
amount iif elastioity. In length tliey may 
vary from 10 feet to more than double, 
with a ooiresjxmding difference in strength 
— a rod for wUmon being necessarily much 
stronger than one suited for oniinary brook 
trout The m/, an imparatus for winding 
up the line, is attached to the nxl neiir the 
lower end, where the hand grasiis it while 
fishing, llie best are usually made of brass, 


are of simple constniction, and so made as 
to wind or un\idnd freely and rapidly, lliat 
part of the line which passes along the rod 
and is wound on the reel is called the reel 
line, and may vary from 20 to 100 yards in 
length, accoi^ing to the size of the water 
and the habits of the fish angled for ; it is 
usually made of twisted horse hair and silk, 
or of oiled silk alone. The casting line, 
which is attached to this, is made of the 
same materials, but lighter and finer. To 
the end of this is tied a piece of fine gut, on 
which the hook, or hooks, are fixed. The 
casting or gut lines should decrease in 
thickness from the reel line to the h(K>ks. 
The h(K>k, of finely temyiered steel, should 
rearlily liend without breaking, and yet 
retain a Bhar{) point. It shotihl be long in 
the shank and deep in the liend; the point 
straight and true to the level of the shank; 
and the barb long. I'heir sizes and sorts 
must of course entirely depend on the kind 
of fish that arc angled for. Floats formed 
of cork, go<»se and swan (|uillB, Ac., are often 
used to buoy up the htsik so that it may 
float clear of the bottom. For heavy fish 
or strong streanis a cork float is used; in 
slow water and for lighter fish quill floats. 
JiaiU may consist of a great variety of 
materials, natural or artificial. The princi- 
pal natural baits are wonns : aimmoii garden 
WHinns, brandlings, and red wonns, maggots, 
or gentles (the larva; of blow -flies such as 
are found on putrid meat), insects, small 
fish (as minnows), salmon roe, Ac. 'J'he 
artificial flies so much used in angling for 
trout and salmon are conqsised of hairs, 
furs, and wtxds of every variety, mingled 
with })ieces of feathers, and secured together 
by plated wire, or gold and silver thread, 
marking silk, wax, Ac. llie wings may he 
maile of the feathers of domestic fowds, or 
any others of a showy colour. Some ang- 
ling authorities recommend that the arti- 
fici^ flies should l»e made to resemble as 
closely as possible the insects on which the 
fish is wont to feed, but experience has 
shown that the most capricious and un- 
natural combination of feather, fur, Ac., 
have been often successful where the most 
artistic imitations have failed. Artificial 
minnows, or other small fish, are also used 
by way of bait, and are so contrived as to 
spin rapidly when drawn through the water 
in order to attract the notice of the fish 
angled for. Angling, especially with the 
fly, demands a great deal of skill and prac- 
tice, the throwing of the line properly ^ing 
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the initial difficulty. Nowhere is the art 
pursued with greater success and enthusiasm 
than in Britain. 

Anglo-Catholic, a term sometimes used 
to designate those churches which hold the 
principles of the English lleformation, the 
Anglican or Establi^ed Church of England 
and the allied churches. 1'he term is also 
applied to that party in the English Church 
which favours doctrines and religious forms 
closely approaching those of the Komaii 
C^atholic Church, objects to be called Pro- 
testant, and corresponds closely with the 
Ritualistic section of the Church. 

Anglo-Saxons, the name commonly given 
to the nation or people formed l>y the amal- 
gamation of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 
who settled in Britain in the fifth and sixth 
centuries after Christ, the Anglo-Saxons 
being simply the English people of the 
earlier {>eriod of English history. The tribes 
who were thus the ancestors of the bulk 
of the Engli8h-8|)eaking nationalities came 
fri»m north Germany, where they inhabited 
the parts about the mouths of the Elbe and 
Weser, and the first body of them who 
gained a footing in Britain are said to have 
landed in 449, and to have been led by 
Hengist and Horsa. From the preponder- 
ance of the Angles the whole coufitry came 
to be called EivflaAand^ that is, the land of 
the Angles or English. As an outline f>f 
Anglo-Saxon history will be found in the 
article Knyland^ we shall here give only 
some particulars regarding the institutions 
and customs, language and literature, of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The whole Anglo-Saxon community was 
fre(|uently spoken of as consisting of the 
carls and the ccorls, or the nobles and com- 
mon freemen. The former were the men of 
pro])erty and position, the latter were the 
small landholders, handicraftsmen, Ac., who 
generally placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of some nobleman, who was hence 
termed their hldford or lord Besides these 
there was the class of the serfs or slaves 
{thedwas), who might be either bom slaves 
or freemen who had forfeited their liberty 
by their crimes, or whom poverty or the for- 
tune of war had brought into this position. 
They served as agricultural labourers on 
their masters* estates, and were mere chattels, 
as absolutely the property of their master 
as his cattle. 

The king (cyning^ ^he head 

of the state; he was the highest of the 
nobles and the chief magistrate. He was 
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not looked upon as ruling by any divine 
right, but by the will of the (people, as re- 
presented by the witnn (wise men) <»r great 
council of the nation. The new king was 
not always the direct and nearest heir (»f 
the late king, but one of the royal family 
whose abilities and character recommended 
him for the office. He had the right of 
maintainiug a standing army of household 
troops, the duty of calling titgethiT the 
witan, and of laying before them public 
measures, with certain distinctions of <lrt»8S, 
dwelling, Ac., all his privileges being pos- 
sessed and exercised by the i^vice aiul con- 
sent of the witena-geviot or parliament (lit. 
meeting of the wise). Next in rank and 
dignity to the king were the cahlurmvn^ who 
were the chief witan or counsellors, and 
without whose assent laws could not be 
made, altered, or abrogated They were at 
the head of the administration of justice in 
the shires, |K>sseB8ing both judiciid and ex- 
ecutive authority, and had as their officers 
the scir-gvrtfan or sheriifs. Ilie ealdornien 
led the fyrd or armed force of the county, 
and the ealdorman, as such, held fM>ssession of 
certain lands attached to the office, and was 
entitled to a share of fines and other moneys 
levied for the king's use and passing through 
his hands. The whole executive govertiment 
may be considered as a great aristocratical 
association, of which the ealdormcn were 
the members, and the king little more than 
the president. The ealdorman and the king 
were both surrounded by a number of fol- 
lowers called titegnas or thanes, ^who were 
bound by close ties to their superior. The 
king's thanes were the higher in rank, they 
possessed a certain rjuantity of land, smaller 
in amount than that of an ealdorman, and 
they filled offices connected with the |)er- 
sonal service of the king or with the admin- 
istration of justice. The scir-gcrefa (shire- 
reeve or sheriff) was also an iirqiortant 
functionary. Ho preside<l at the county- 
court along with the ealdorman and bishop, 
or alone in their absence; and he had t(» 
carry out the decisions of the court, levy 
fines, collect taxes, Ac. The shires were 
divided into hundreds and tithing8,the latter 
consisting of ten heads of families, who were 
jointly responsible to the state for the gcMxl 
conduct of any member of their iKxly. For 
the trial and settlement of minor causes 
there was a hundred court held once a 
month. The place of the modem parliament 
was held by the wUtna-gciiu'^L Ite mem- 
bers, who were not elected, comprised ti-e 
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8Bthelinga or princeB of the blood royal, the 
biahopa and ablnkta, the ealdormen, the 
thanea, the aheriffa, Ac. 

One of the peculiar featiirea of Ani^lo- 
Saxon aociety waa the wertjffld^ which waa 
eatabliahed for the aettling of feuda. A auin, 
paid either in kind or in money, waa placed 
upon the life of every freeman, according to 
hia rank in the atate, hia birth, or hia oihce. 
A correafKmding aum waa aettled for every 
wound that could be inflicted iiiKin hia per- 
Bon; for nearly every injury that could l^e 
done to hia civil righta, hia honour, or hia 
domeatic }>eace, Ac. From the optiration of 
thia principle no one from king to {K>naant 
wiia exempt. 

Agriculture, including eH|K)cial]y the raia- 
ing of cattle, aheu|), and awine, waa the 
chief (»ccupation of the Anglo-Saxona. 
Gardena and orcharda are fre(|ueiitly men- 
tioned, and vineyarda were (common in 
the Ncmtheru countiea. The foreata wert^ 
extenaive, and valuable both from the maat 
they produced for the awine, and fniin the 
iKsaata of the ehaao which tliey harlioured. 
Hunting waa a favourite recreation among 
the higher ranka, both lay and clerical. 
Fiabing wan largely carried on, herringH 
and aaiinon being the principal flah caught; 
and the Anglo-Saxon whaling veanela 
iiaed to go aa far aa Iceland. 'J'he manu- 
facturua were naturally of Kinall moment. 
Iron waa made to aoiiie extent, and some 
cloth, and aaltworka were numeroua. In 
einbnudery and working in gold the 
Kiigliah were fanioua over Kuro|H3. There 
waa a conaiderable trade at London, which 
waa frequented by Normaiia, French, 
FlemiugH, and the inerchauta of the Hanae 
towiia Our Anglo-Saxon forefathera were 
notorioua for their exi'i^ in eating and 
drinking, and in this reafiec^t fonned a atrong 
contraat Ut the Norman ooinpierora. Ale, 
mead, and cider were the common bever- 
agea, wdne being limited to the higher 
claaaea. Fork and eela were favourite 
articlea of finxl. The houaea were nide 
atructurea, but were often richly funiiahed 
and hung with fine tai^eatry. The dreaa of 
the people waa lotiae and flowing, comjKiaeil 
chiefly of linen, and often adorned with em- 
broidery. The men wore their hair long 
and flowing over their shouldera. Chriati- 
anity waa introduced among the Anglo- 
Saxons in the end of the sixth century by 
St Augustine, who waa sent by Pope Gre- 
gory the Grea^ and became the first Arch- 
biAop of Canterbury. Kent, then under 


King Ethelred, was the first place where it 
took root, and thence it soon spread over 
the rest of the country. The Anglo-Saxon 
C'hurch long remained independent of Home, 
notwithstanding the continual efforts (jf the 
popes to bring it under their power. It was 
not till the tenth century that thia result 
waa brought about by Duuatan. Many 
Anglo-Saxon eccleaiaatica were diatinguiahed 
for learning and ability, but the Venerable 
Ikjde holds the first place. 

The AuffloSa'jton Lanffuarji^ which is sim- 
ply the earliest fonn of English, claims kin- 
ahip with Dutch, Icelandic, l)aniBh, Swedish, 
and Gennan, eB})ecia1Iy with the Low 
German dialects (s|)okeniu North Germany). 
It waa not called Anglo-Saxon by those who 
spoke it, but Enfjli»c (English), and many 
condemn the former name aa a misnomer. 
The existing remains of Anglo-Saxon liter- 
ature show different dialecta, of which the 
northern and the southern were the princi- 
pal. The former was the first to l>e cul- 
tivated as a literary language, but after- 
wards it was supplanted in this resfiect by 
the southern or that of Wessex. It is in 
the latter that the principal Anglo-Saxon 
works are written. I'he Anglo-Saxon al- 
phabet was substantially the same aa that 
which we still use, except that some of the 
letters were different in form, while it bad 
two characters either of which repreaeiited 
the sounds of th in thy and in ihimj. Nouns 
and adjectives are declined much as in (mer- 
man or in Latin. The pnmouns of the first 
and second |Hsrsou bad a dual number, * we 
tw’o’ or ‘us two* and ‘you two,’ liesidesthe 
plural for more than two. The infinitive of 
the verb is in -on, the participle in -CfK/e’,and 
then^ is a gerund aomewdiat similar in its 
usage to the Latin gerund. The verb had 
four mtKMls — indicative, subjunctive, impera- 
tive, and infinitive, but only two tenses, the 
present (often used as a future) and the past. 
Other tenses and the passive voice were 
formed by auxiliary verbs. Anglo-Saxon 
words terminated in a vowel much more 
frequently than the modem Euglisli, and 
altogether the language is so different that 
it has to be learned quite like a foreign 
tongue. Yet notwithstanding the large 
number of words of Latin or f^nch origin 
that our language now contains, and the 
changes it has undemone, its framework, so 
to speak, is still Anglo-Saxon. Many chap- 
ters of the New Testament do not oontain 
more thmi 4 per cent of non-Teutonic words, 
and as a whole it averages perhaps 6 or 7. 
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The existing remains of Anglo-Saxon 
literature include compositions in prose and 
|Nietry, some of which must be referred 
iii a very early period, one or two perhaps 
to a time before the Angles and Sax- 
ons emigrated to England. The most im- 
}M>rtant Anglo-Saxon poem is that called 
iWowulf, after its hero, extending to more 
than 6000 lines. Beowulf is a Scandinavian 
]»rince, who slays a hendish cannibal, after 
encountering supernatural perils, and is at 
last slain in a contest with a frightful 
dragon. Its scene appears to l>e laid en- 
tirely in Scandinavia. Its date is uncertain; 
parts of it may have been brought over at 
the emigration from Germany, though in its 
present fonii it is much later than this. The 
|s»etical remains include a number of reli- 
gious poems, or poems on sacred themes; ec- 
(desiastical narratives, as lives of saints and 
versified chronicles; psalms and hymns; 
secular lyrics; allegories, gnomes, riddles, 
^c. The religious class of fK>ems was the 
largest, and of these Gtedmon*s (6. about 
66U) are the riKist remarkable. His [KiemH 
consist of loose versions of considerable por- 
tions of the Bible history, and treat of the 
creation, the temptation, the fall, the exodus 
of the Israelites, the story of Daniel, the 
incarnation, and the harrowing of hell, or 
release of the ransomed souls by Christ. 
Other most interesting poems are those as- 
crilied to C 'ynewulf, the Christ, Elene, and 
•hdiana, the subjects respectively being 
C'hrist, the hnding of the cross by the 
Empress Helena, and the life of Juliana. 
Rhyme was little used in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, alliteration being employ^ instead, 
as in the older northern poetry generally. 
'11)0 style of the poetry Is highly elliptic^ 
and it is full of harsh inversions and obscure 
metaphors. 

The Anglo-Saxon prose remains consist 
of translations of portions of the Bible, 
homilies, philosophical writings, history, 
biography, laws, leases, charters, po}mlar 
treatis^ on science and medidne, gram- 
mars, &a Many of these were transla- 
tions from the Latin. The Anglo-Saxon 
versions of the Gk)spels, next to the Moeso- 
C^thic, are the earliest scriptural transla- 
tions in any modem language. The Psalms 
are said to have been transited by Bishop 
<Mdhelm (died 709), and also under Alfred's 
direction; and the Ghispel of St. John by 
Bede; but it is not known who were the 
authors of the extant versions. A transla- 
tion of the first seven books of the Bible is 
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believed to have been the work of iElfric, 
who was Abbot of Ensham and flourished in 
the beginning of the eleventh century. We 
havealso eighty homilies from his pen, se vend 
theological treatises, a Latin grammar, Ac. 
King Alfred was a diligent author, besides 
being a translator of Latin works. We have 
under his name translations of Bcc.thius I >e 
Consolatione Philosophic, the Uni vernal 
History of Orosius, Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History, the Pastoral Care of Gregory the 
Great, Ac. The most valuable to us of the 
Anglo-Saxon prose writings is the Baxoii 
Chronicle, as it is called, a collection of 
annals recording im}K>rtant events in the 
history of the country, and compiled in dif- 
ferent religious houses. The latest text 
ccmiesdown to 1154. A considerable body 
of laws remains, as well as a large imndier 
of charters. Tlie whole of the literature 
has never yet lajeri printed. 

Angola, a I’ortuguese territory in Wes- , 
tern Africa, south of the ('ongo, tlu^ name 
btdng applied sometimes to the whole Por- 
ttigtic‘HG territory here from about lat. 6° h. 
Ui lat. 17® s. (area, .‘100,000 sip m.; pop. 

2.000. 000), sometimes to thts northern part 
of it, also known as Loandii. This latter is 
fiat and sterile on the coast, but btHstsiies 
hilly or mountainous and fertile in the in- 
terior, and is watered by several streaniH, 
of which the Coanxa (Kwanxa) is the largest. 
The principal town is the seape^rt of St. Paul 
de Luanda, which was long the great Por- 
tuguese slave-mart. Exports ivory, polin-oil, 
cofiee, hides, gum, wax, Ac. Pop. 600,000. 

An^la Pea {CajanuB indicuB), See 
Pigeon Pea, 

Ango'ra (anc. Ancy'ra), a town in the 
interior of Asiatic Turkey, 215 miles k..s.k. 
of Constantinople, with considerable re- 
mains of Byzantine architecture, and relics 
of earlier times, both Greek and Roman, 
such as the remnants of the Monumeiitum 
Ancyranum, raised in honour of the Em- 
peror Augustus. All the animals of this 
region are long haired, especially Uie goats 
(see Uoat\ sheep, and cats. This hair forum 
an important export as well as the faliric 
called camlet here manufactured from it; 
other exports being goats' skins, dye-stuffs, 
gums, honey and wax, Ac. Estimated pop. 

65.000. 

Angora Cat, the large and long-haired 
white variety of the common cat, said to 
belong origixudly to Angora. 

Angora Goat, a variety of the common 
goat ¥dth long silky hair. See Goat, 
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Angoitn'ra. or Ciudad Bolivab, a city 
of Venezuela, cimital of the province of 
Bolivar, on the Orinoci), about 240 miles 
fnim the sea^ with governor's residence, a 
college, a handsome cathedral, and a con- 
siderable trade, steamers and sailing-vessels 
ascending to the town. Exports : gold, cot- 
ton, indigo, tobacco, coffee, cattle, Ac. ; im- 
IMirts: manufactured gcxMls, wines, flour, Ac. 
Pop. 10,801. 

Angostura Bark, the aromatic bitter 
medicinal bark obtained chiefly from Gali- 
pea oJfieimUiH, a tree of 10 to 20 feet high, 
growing in the northern regions of South 
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America; nat order Kutaceie. The bark is 
valuable as a tonic and febrifuge, and is also 
used for a kind of bitters. From this bark 
being adulterated, indeed soinetiinos entirely 
re[»laeed, by the |Kiisonous bark of JStrychnos 
Nux Vatiiica, its use as a medicine has been 
almost given up. 

AngoulAme (aii-gb-lain\ an ancient town 
of Western France, capital of dop. I'harente, 
on the Oharente, 60 miles ^.K.K. of Bor- 
deaux, on the summit of a rocky hill It 
hits a fine old oathcniral, a beautiful modem 
town-hall, a lyoeum, public library, natural 
history museum, hospital, lunatic asylum, 
Ac. There are manufactures of pa|>er, wool- 
lens, linens, distillerit«, sugar-works, tan- 
neries, Aa Pop. 34,647. 

Angra (an'gni), a seafK^rt of Teroeira, one 
of the Azores, with the only convenient har- 
bour in the whole grouu. It has a cathedral, 
a military college and arsenal, Ac., and is 
the residence of the governor-general of the 
Asores, and of the foreign consuls. Pop. 
11,281. 

Angra Paquana (an^ gni pe-ka'na; Port 


^little bay’), a bay on the west of Namaqua- 
land, S. Africa, where the German commer- 
cial hrm Liideritz in 1 883 acquired a strip of 
territory and established a trading station. 
In 1884, notwithstanding some weak pro- 
tests of the British, Germany took under her 
protection the whole coast territory from the 
Orange River to 26'' h. lat., and soon after 
extended the protectorate to the Portuguese 
frontier, but not including the British settle- 
ment of Walfisch Bay. 

Angri (lin'gre), a town of Southern Italy, 
12 m. N.w. of Salerno, in the centre of a 
region which produces grajKss, cotton, and 
tobacco in great quantities. Pop. 7762. 
Anguilla (an-gwilla). See EtL 
Anguilla (ang-gila), or Snake Island, 
one of the British West India Islands, 60 m. 
N.E. of St Kitts; about 20 in. long, with a 
breadth varying from 3 to m.; area, 35 
B(i. 111 . A little sugar, cotton, tobacco, and 
maize are grown. There is a saline lake in 
the centre, which yields a large (piantity of 
salt Pop. 2773, of whom 100 are white. 
Anguis (ang'gwis). See Blind- worm, 
An^s (ang’gus), a name of Forfarshire. 
An’halt, a duchy of North Germany, 
lying partly in the plains of the Middle 
Elbe, and partly in the valleys and uplands 
of the Lower Harz, and almost entirely 
surrounded by Prussia; area, 906 stjuare 
miles. All sorts of grain, wheat e8}KK:ially, 
are grown in abundance; also flax, rape, 
}H>tatoes, tobacco, hops, and fruit Excel- 
lent cattle are bred ^J^'ho inhabitants are 
principally occupied in agriculture, though 
there are some iron-works and manufac- 
tures of woollens, linens, beet-sugar, tobacco, 
Ac. 1'he dukes of Anhalt trace their origin 
to Bernard (1170-1212), son of Albert the 
Bear. In time the family split up into 
numerous branches, and the territory was 
latterly held by three dukes (Anhalt-Ko- 
then, Anbalt-!^mbtu*g, and Anhalt-Des- 
sau). In 1863 the Duke of Anhalt- Dessau 
became sole heir to the three duchies. The 
united principality is now incorporated in 
the German Empire, and has one vote in the 
Bundesrath and two in the Reichstag. Pop. 
232,592, almost all Protestants.^ The chief 
towns are Dessau, Bemburg, Kdtben, and 
Zerbst. 

Anliolt, an island belonging to Denmark, 
in the Cattegat, midway between Jutland 
and Sweden, 7 m. long, 4^ broad, largely 
covered with drift-sand, and surrounded by 
dangerous banks and reefs. Pop. 170. 
i^Vdzide, one of a class of chemical 
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oompoundfl, which may be regarded as re- 
presenting an acid minus the water in its 
composition. They were formerly called 
anhydrous CLcids. 

Anhy'drite, anhydrous sulphate of cal- 
cium, a mineral presenting several varieties 
of structure and colour, llie i^nlpinite of 
Italy possesses a granular structure, resem- 
bling a coarse-grained marble, and is used 
in sculpture. Its colour is grayish-white, 
intermingled with blue. 

Ani (a'ne), a ruined city in Russian Ar- 
menia» formerly the residence of the Ar- 
menian dynasty of the Bagratidte, having 
in the eleventh century a jxip. of 100,000, 
in the thirteenth century destroyed by the 
Mongols. 

Aniene (a-nS-a'na). See Anio. 

An'iline, a substance which has recently 
become of great importance, as being the 
basis of a number of brilliant and durable 
dyes. It is found in small quantities in coal- 
tar, but the aniline of commerce is obtained 
from benzene or benzole, a constituent of 
coal-tar, consisting of hydrogen and carbon. 
I^nzene, when acted on by nitric acid, pro- 
duces nitro-benzene ; and this substance 
again, when treated with nascent hydro- 
gen, generally produced by the action of 
acetic acid u|K>n iron-filings or scrafis, pro- 
duces aniline. It is a colourless oily liquid, 
somewhat heavier than water, with a pecu- 
liar vinous smell, and a burning taste. Its 
name is derived fn)m antf, the Portuguese 
and Spanish name for indigo, from the dry 
distillation of which substance it was first 
obtained by the chemist Unverdorben in 
1826. When acted on by arsenious acid, 
bichromate of potassium, stannic chloride, 
&a, aniline produces a great variety of com- 
pound many of which are possessed of very 
beautiful colours, and are known by the 
names of aniline purple, aniline green, rose- 
ine, violine, bleu de Paris, magenta, Ac. 
llie manufacture of these aniline or coal- 
tar dyes as a branch of industry was intro- 
duced in 1856 by Mr. Perkin of London. 
Since then the manufacture has reached 
large dimensiona 

An'ilism, aniline poisoning, a name given 
to the aggregate of symptoms which often 
show themselves in those employed in ani- 
line works, resulting from the inhalation of 
Miilin e vapours. It may be either acute 
or chronic. In a slight attack of the for- 
mer kind, the lips, cheeks, and ears become 
of a bluiA oolonr, and the person’s walk 
may be unst^idy; in severe cases there is 
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loss of consciousness. Chronic anilism is 
accompanied by derangement of the diges- 
tive organs and of ^e nervous system, 
headaches, eruptions on the skin, muscular 
weakness, Ac. 

Animal, an organized and sentient living 
being. Life in the earlier periods of natural 
history was attributed almost exclusively 
to animals. With the progress of scicnc^e, 
however, it was extended to plants. In the 
case of the higher animals and plants there 
Is no difficulty in assigning the individual to 
one of the two great kingdoms of organic 
nature, but in their lowest manifestations, 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms are 
brought into such immediate contact that 
it be^mes almost impossible to assign them 
precise limits, and to sav with certainty 
where the one begins and the other ends. 
Prom form no absolute distinction can lie 
fixed between animals and plants. Many 
animals, such as the 8ea-Bhml)s, sea-mats, 
Ac., BO resemble plants in external ajtpeai'- 
ance that they were, and even yet popu- 
larly are, looked u{)Oii as such. With re- 
gard to internal structure no line of de- 
markation can be laid down, all plants and 
animals l)eing, in this res])ect, fundamen- 
tally similar; that is, alike comiK)sed of 
molecular, cellular, and fibrous tissues. N ei- 
ther are the chemical characters of animal 
and vegetable substances more distinct. 
Animals contain in their tissues and fluids 
a larger proportion of nitrogen than plants, 
whilst plants are richer in carbonaceous 
compounds than the former. In some ani- 
mals,moreover,BubBtance8 almost exclusive! v 
confined to plants are found. Thus the 
outer wall of Sea-squirts contains cellulose, 
a substance largely found in plant-tissues; 
whilst chlorophyll, the colouring- matter of 
plants, occurs in Hydra and many other lower 
animals. Power of motion, again, though 
broadly distinctive of animal^ cannot be 
said to be absolutelv characteristic of them. 
Thus many animals, as oysters, sponges, 
corals, Ac., in their mature condition are 
rooted or fixed, while the embryos of many 
plants, together with numerous fully de- 
veloped forms, are endowed with locoiiio- 
tive power by means of vibratile, hair-like 
processes call^ cilia. The distinctive points 
Detween animitlg and plants which are most 
to be relied on are those derived from the 
nature and mode of assimilation of the fowL 
Plants feed on inorganic maiU^s^ consisting 
of water, ammonia, carbonic acid, and 
minend matters. They can only take in 
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food which is presented to them in a liquid 
or fjmeouB state. The exceptions to these 
rules are found chiefly in the case of plants 
which live paraniticaUy on other plants or 
on animals, in which cases the plant may 
1)e said to feed on organic matters, repre- 
sented by the juices of their hosts. Animals, 
on the contrary, re(^uire oryanizfd matters 
for food, lliey feed either ufton plants or 
ujion other animals. But even carnivorous 
animals can Ije shown to lie dependent u|K>n 
plants for subsistence; since the animals 
uiK)ii which C^amivora prey are in their 
turn supported by plants. Animals, fur- 
ther, can subsist on Htif id fiKKl in addition 
to liquids and gases; but many animals 
(such as the Tapeworms) live by the mere 
imbibition of fluids which are absorl>ed by 
their tissues, such forms possessing no dis- 
tinct digestive system. Animals re<|uire a 
due sup])ly of ojrytjcn gas for their susten- 
ance, this gas being used in re8[)iration. 
Plants, on the contrary, recpiire earhonic 
(wld. The animal exhales or gives out car- 
lK)nic acid as the part result of its tissue- 
waste, whilst the plant taking in this gas is 
enabled to decompose it lntr> its constituent 
carbon and oxygen. The plant retains the 
former for the uses of its economy, and 
liberates the oxygen, which is thus restored 
to the atmosphere for the use of the animal 
Animals receive their food into the interior 
of their UkUos, and assimilation takes place 
ill their intenial surfaces. Plants, on the 
other hand, receive their fiHKl into their 
external surfaces, and assimilation is effec- 
ted in the external |iarts, as are exemplified 
in the leaf-surfaces under the influence of 
sunlight. All animals fKissess a certain 
amount of heat or temperature which is 
iKKHissary for the (lerformance of vital action. 
The only classes of animals in which a con- 
stantly-elevated temperature is kept up are 
binls and mammals, llio bodily heat of the 
former varies from ICO*" F. to 112® F., and 
of the latter from 96® F. to 104® F. The 
mean or avera^ heat of the human body 
is about 99® F., and it never falls much 
below thb in health. Below birds animals 
are named * cold-blooded,’ this term mean- 
ing in its strictly physiolc^cal sense that 
their temperature is usuiuly that of the 
m^ium in which they live, and that it 
varies with that of the surrounding medium. 
* Warm-blooded* animals, on the contrar}% 
do not exhibit such variations, but mostly 
retain their normal temperature in any 
atmosphere. The cause of the evolution 


of heat in the animal body is referred to 
the union (by a process resembling ordinary 
combustion) of the carbon and hydrrigen of 
the system with the oxygen taken in from 
the air in the process of respiration. 

Animal Chemistry, the department of or- 
ganic chemistry which investigates the com- 
|H)sitionof the fluids and the solids of animals, 
and the chemical action that takes place in 
animal bodies. I'here are four elements, 
sometimes distinctively named organic de- 
which are invariably found in living 
bodies, viz. carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen. To these nmy be adderl, as fre- 
quent constituents of the human body, sul- 
phur, phcmphorus, lime, B(»dium, potassium, 
chlorine, and iron. I'he four organic ele- 
ments are found in all the fluids and solids 
of the Ixxly. Sulphur occurs in blood and 
in many of the secretions. Phosphorus is 
also common, being found in nerves, in the 
teeth, and in fluids. C/hlorine occurs almc»st 
universally throughout the body; lime is 
found in bone, in the teeth, and in the secre- 
tions; iron occurs in the blood, in urine, and 
in bOe; and sodium, like chlorine, is of 
almost universal occurrence. I’otassium 
occurs in muscles, in nerves, and in the 
blood-corpuscles. Minute quantities of cop- 
per, fdlicon, manganese, lead, and lithium 
are also found in the human l>ody. I'he 
compounds formed in the human organism 
are divisible into the organic and inorganic. 
l*ho most fref|uent of the latter is water, of 
which two- thirds (by weight) of the IxKly 
are com^tosed. The organic compounds 
may, like the food» from which they arts 
formed, be divided into the nitrogenous 
and non-nitrogenous. Of the former the 
chief are albumen (found in blood, lymph, 
and chyle), casein (found in milk), myosin 
(in muscle), gelatin (obtained from bone), 
and others. The non-nitrogeneous com- 
pounds are represented by organic acids, 
such as formic, acetic, butyric, stearic, Ac. ; 
by animal starches, sugars; and by fats and 
oils, as stearin and olein. 

Animalcule (an-i-mal'kul), a general 
name given to many forms animal life 
from their minute size. We thus speak of 
the * Infusorian* Animalcules among the 
Protozoa, of the Rotifera pr ' Wheel Ani- 
malcules,’ Ac., but the term is not now 
used in zoology in any strict significance, 
nor is it employed in classification. 

Animal Heat. See Ant mol 

Aftimml Magnetism. See Metemerinn. 

Animmls, Ckueltt TO, an offence against 
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which BOcietieB have been formed and laws 
passed in England and other countries. 
According to English law, if any person 
shall cruelly beat, ill-treat, overdrive, abuse, 
or torture any domestic animal, he shall for- 
feit a sum not exceeding £5 for every such 
offence. Bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and 
the like, are also prohibited. Provision is 
also made for the punishment of persons 
unlawfully and maliciously killing, maiming, 
or wounding cattle, dogs, birds, beasts, and 
other anim^. See also Vivisection, 

Animal Worship, a practice found to 
prevail, or to have prevailed, in the most 
widely distant parts of the world, both the 
Old and the New, but nowhere to such an 
amazing extent as in ancient Egypt, not- 
withstanding its high civilization. Nearly 
all the more important animals found in the 
country were regarded as sacred in some 
})art of Egypt, and the degree of reverence 
paid to them was such that throughout 
l^igypt the killing of a hawk or an ibis, 
whether voluntary or not, was punished 
with death. The worship, however, was not, 
except in a few instances, paid to them as 
actual deities. The animals were merely 
regarded as sacred to the deities, and the 
worship paid to them was symbolical. 

An'ima Mun'di (L., *the soul of the 
world '), a term applied by some of the older 
philosophers to the ethereal essence or spirit 
Bup|H)Bed to be diffused through the universe, 
organizing and acting throughout the whole 
and in all its different parts; a theory 
closely allied to Pantheism, 

Anime (an'i-me), a reflin supposed to be 
obtained from the trunk of an American 
tree (Hymeneva Courharil), It is of a trans- 
{larent amber colour, has a light, agreeable 
smell, and is soluble in alcohol It strongly 
resembles copal, and, like it, is used in mak- 
ing varnishes. 

An'imism, the system of medicine pro- 
pounded by Stahl, and based on the idea 
that the soul (anima) is the seat of Ufa In 
modem usage the term is appUed to express 
the general doctrine of souls and other 
spiritual beings, and especially to the ten- 
dency, common among savage races, to 
ex|ilain all the phenomena in nature not 
due to obvious natural causes by attribut- 
ing them to Bidritnal agency. Amongst 
the beUefs most charact^istic of animism 
is that of a human i^paritional soul bear- 
ing the form and appearance of the body, 
and Uving after death a sort of semi-human 
life. 


Anio (now AniiJie or Teverdne), a river 
in Italy, a tributary of the Tiber, whicli it 
enters from the east a short distance above 
Rome, renowned for the natural beauties of 
the valley through which it flows, and for the 
remains of ancient buildings there situated, 
as the villas of Mtecenas and the Emperor 
Hadrian. 

Anise (an'is ; Pimpinellu Anlsum), an an- 
nual plant of the natural order UmbeUifene, 
a native of the Levant, and cultivated in 
Spain, France, Italy, Malta, &a, whence 
the fruit, popularly called aniseed, is im- 
ported. This fruit is ovate, with ten nar- 
row ribs, between which are oil- vessels. It 
has an aromatic smell, and is largely em- 
ployed to flavour liqueurs (aniseed or ani- 
sette), sweetmeats, &c. Star-nnisc is the 
fruit of an evergreen Asiatic tree (llUeium 
amsdtum) of the natural order Magiioliacea^ 
and is brought chiefly from (^"hina. Its 
flavour is similar to that of anise, and it is 
used for the same pur}K>ses. An essential 
oil is obtained from both kinds of aTiise, 
and is used in the preparation of cordials, 
for scenting soaps, Ac. 

Aniseed. Hee Anise, 

Anisette, a li(]ueur flavoured with spirit 
of anise; also called aniseed, 

Anjou (an-zho), an ancient province of 
France, now forming the department of 
Maine-et-Loire, and parts of the depart- 
ments of Indre-et-Loire, Mayenne, and 
Sarthe; area, about 3000 sq. miles. In 1000 
the province passed into the hands of the 
house of Oatinais, of which sprang (^ount 
Godfrey V., who, in 1 1 27, married Matilda, 
daughter of Henry 1. of England, and so 
became the ancestor of the Plantagenet 
kings. Anjou remained in the possession 
of the English kmgs up to 1204, when 
John lost it to the French king Philip 
Augustus. In 1226 Louis YIII. bestowed 
this |>rovince on his brother Charles; but in 
1328 it was reunited to the French crown. 
John L raised it to the rank of a ducal 
peerage, and gave it to his son Louis. 
Henceforth it remained separate from the 
French crown till 1480, when it fell to 
Louis XL 

AnkarstrOm (an'kar-streum), Jan Jakob, 
the murderer of Gustavus 111. of Sweden, 
was bom about 1762, and was at first a 
page in the Swedish court, afterwards an 
ofiBcer in the royal body-guards. He was 
a strenuous opponent of the sovereign's 
measures to restrict the privileges of the no- 
bility, and joined Counts Horn and Ribbing 
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and others in a plot to assaBsinate Gnstavus. 
^lie aHsaiwination took place on the 15th 
March, 1792. Ankaretnim was tried, tor- 
tured, and executed in April, dying boast- 
ing of his deed. 

Anker, an oYisolete measure used in 
Britain for avirits, beer, Ac., containing 
imfierial gallona. A measure of similar 
capacity was used in Germany and else- 
where in Kuro[)e. 

An'klam, a town in Prussia, province of 
Pomerania, 47 miles north-west of Stettin, 
on the river Peene, which is here navigable. 
Shipbuilding, woollen and cotton manufac- 
tures, soap-lK)iling, tanning, Ac., are carried 
on. l^)p. 12,361. 

Ankle. See Foot. 

Anko'bar, or Anko'ber, a town in Abys- 
sinia, capital of Slioa, on a steep conical hill 
8200 feet high. Poj). 6000. 

Ankylo'sis, or ANcin Lo'siH, stiffness of 
the joints caused by a more or less com- 
|)lete coalescence of tlie iMiues through ossi- 
fication, often the result of inOanmiation or 
injury. J^'alse ankylosis is stiffness of a 
joint when the disease is not in the joint 
itself, but in the tendinous and muscnilar 
parts by which it is surrounded. 

Ann, or Annat, in Scottish law, the half- 
year*a stipend of a living, after the death of 
the clergyman, payable to his family or 
next of kin. The right to the aim is not 
vested in the clergy man himself, but in his 
representatives; and, accordingly, it can 
neither lie dis}M)sed of by him nor attached 
for his debts. 

Anna, an Anglo-Indian money of accMmnt, 
the sixteenth part of a ru|»ec, and of the 
value of l^d. 

An'naberg, a town in Saxony, 47 miles 
south-west of Dresden. Mining (for silver, 
cobalt, iron, Aa) is carried on, and there 
are manufactures of lace, ribbons, fringes, 
buttons, Ac. Pop. 13,822. 

Anna Comne'na, daughter of Alexius 
Cbninenus I., Ilyxantine em|ieror. She 
was bom 1083, and died 1148. After her 
father's death she endeavoured to secure 
the Buccessiou to her husltaud, Nicephorus 
Brionnius, but was baffled by bis want of 
eiiei^y and ambition. She uTote (in Greek) 
a life of her father Alexius, w'hich, in the 
midst of much fulsome paneg}*ric, contains 
some valuable and interesting information. 
She forms a character in Sir Walter Scott's 
Count Robert of Paris. 

Annm^ Ivm&ov'na, Empress of Russia; 
bora in 1698, the daughter of Ivan, Uie 


elder half-brother of Peter the Great. She 
was married in 1710 to the Duke of Cour- 
land, in the following year was left a 
widow, and in 1780 ascended the throne of 
the czars on the condition proposed by the 
senate, that she would limit the abrolute 
power of the czars, and do nothing with- 
out the advice of the council oom)K)sed of 
the leading members of the Russian aristo- 
cracy. But no sooner had she ascended the 
thnine than she declared her promise null, 
and proclaimed herself autocrat of all the 
Russias. She chose as her favourite Ernest 
John von Biren or Biron, who was soon all- 
powerful in Russia, and ruled with great 
severity. Several of the leading nobles 
were executed, and many thousand men 
exiled to Siberia. In 1737 Anna force<l 
the Courlonders to choose Biren as their 
duke, and nominated him at her death 
regent of the empire during the minority of 
Prince Ivan (of Brunswick). Anna died 
in 1740. See Jiirrn, 

An'nals, a hi8tf>ry of events in chronolosri- 
cal order, each event being recorded under 
the year in which it occurred. The name 
is derived from the first annual records of 
the Romans, which were called afindlrs 
pontificum or anndles niaThiu\ drawn up by 
the pant if cx vuixiimn (chief |H>ntiff). The 
prac!tice of keeping such annals was after- 
wanls adopted also by varit»u8 private indi- 
viduals, as by PabiuH Pictor, ('alpuraius 
Piso, and others, llie name hence came 
to be applied in later times to hisUtrical 
works in which the matter wjis treated with 
special reference to cbroiiologiciJ arrange- 
ment, as to the Annals of Tacitus. 

Aimam'. See A nam, 

Annamaboe (-br>'), a seaport in Western 
Africa, on the Gold Coast, 10 miles east of 
Cape Coast Castle, with some trade in gold- 
dust, ivory, })alm-oil, Ac. Pop. about 5000. 

An'nan, a royal and parliamentary bui^h 
in Scotland, on the Annan, a little above 
its entrance into the Solway Firth, one of 
the Dumfries district of burglis. Pop. 33t>6. 
— The river Annan is a stream 40 miles 
long running through the central division 
of Dumfriesshire, to which it gives the name 
of Annandalb. 

Annap'olis, the capital of Maryland, 
United Stat^ on the Severn, near its 
mouth in Chesapeidce Bay. It contains a 
college (St. John's), a state-house, and the 
Uni^ States navid academy. Pop. 6642. 

Annap'olla, a small Jknvn in Nova Scotia, 
on an ii^et of the of Fundy, with an 
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important herring-fiBheiy. It is one of the 
oldest European settlements in America, 
dating from 1604. 

Ann Arbor, a town of Michigan, United 
States, on the Huron river, about 40 miles 
west of Detroit; the seat of the state uni- 
versity, has flour-mills, and manufactures 
of woollens, iron, and agricultmnJ imple- 
ments. Pop. 8061. 

Annates (an'nats), a year's income claimed 
for many centuries by the pope on the death 
(»f any bishop, abbot, or parish priest, to be 
|»aid by his successor. In England they 
were at first paid to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, but were afterwards appropriated 
by the po(>es. In 1582 the Parliament gave 
them to the crown; but Q^een Anne re- 
spired them to the church by applying them 
to the augmentation of poor livings. See 
(liieen A niui's JJounttf, 

Annat'to, Arkot'to, an orange-red col- 
ouring matter, obtained from the pulp sur- 
rounding the seeds of Jii:m Orellana^ a shrub 
native to tropical America, and cultivated 
in Guiana, St. Domingo, and the East Indies. 
It is sometimes used as a d^^e for silk and 
cotPin goods though it does not produce a 
very durable colour, but it is much used in 
medicine for tinging plasters and ointments, 
and to a considerable extent by fanners for 
giving a rich colour to cheese. 

Aime, C jueen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
was born at Twickenham, near London, 6th 
February, 1 6()4. She was the second daugh- 
ter of James IL, then Duke of York, and 
Anne, his wife, daughter of the Earl of 
Clarendon. With her father's permission 
she was educated according to the principles 
of the English Church. In 1683 she was 
married to Prince George, brother to King 
Christian V. of Denmark. On the arrivid 
of the Prince of Orange in 1688, Anne 
wished to remain with her father ; but she 
was prevailed upon by Lord Churchill (after- 
wards Duke of Marlborough) and his wife 
to join the triumphant fiarty. After the 
death of William IIL in 1702 she ascended 
the English throne. Her character was 
essentially weak, and she was governed 
first by Marlborough and his wife, and 
afterw*ards by Mrs. Masham. Most of the 
principal events of her reign are connected 
with the war of the Spanish Succession, 
llie only important acquisition that Eng- 
land m^e by it was Gibraltar, which was 
captured in 1704. Another very impor- 
tant event of this reign was the union of 
England and Scotland under the name of 
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Great Britain, which was accomplished in 
1707. She seems to have long cherished 
the wish of securing the succession to her 
brother James, but this was frustrated by 
the internal dissensions of the cabinet. 
Grieved at the disapi^ointment of her se- 
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cret wishes, she fell into a state of weak- 
ness and lethargy, and died, fluly 20, 1714. 
llie reign of Anne was diKtinguished not 
only by the brilliant successes of the Brit- 
ish arms, but also on account of the num- 
ber of admirable and excellent writers who 
flourished at this time, among whom were 
Pope, Swift, and Addison. Anne Ixiit) her 
husband many children, all of whom died 
in infancy except one son, the Duke of 
Gloucester, who died at the age of twelve. 

Anne (ok Auhtuia), daughter of Philip 
III. of Spain, was bom at Madrid in 1 602, 
and in 1615 was married to lAiuis XIII. of 
France. Richelieu, fearing the influence of 
her foreign connections, did everything be 
could to bumble her. In 1643 her husband 
died, and she was left regent, but placed 
under the control of a council. But the 
Parliament overthrew this arrangement, 
and intrusted her witli full sovereign rights 
during the minority of her son Louis XI V. 
She, however, brought upon herself the 
hatred of the nobles by her boundless con- 
iideuce in Cardinal Mazarin, and was forced 
to flee from Paris during the wars of the 
Fronde. She ultimately quelled idl opjKi- 
sition, and was able in 1661 to traiismit bi 
her son unimpaired the royal authority. 
She spent the remainder of her life in re- 
tirement^ and died January 20, 1 666. 

(an-el'ing), a process to which 
many articles of metal and glass are sub- 
jected after making, in order to render them 
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more ienaciouB, and which consists in heat- 
ing them and allowing them to cool slowly. 
When the metals are worked by the hammer, 
or rolled into plates, or drawn into wire, they 
acM^uire a certain amount of brittleness, 
which destroys their usefulness, and has to 
be remedied by annealing. Ilie tem^iering 
of steel is one kind of annealing. Annealing 
is f)articularly employed in glass-houses, and 
consists in putting the glass vessels, as mkiu 
as they are formed ana while they are yet 
hot, into a furnace or oven, in wliich they 
are siiilered to ccxil gradually. 'Jlie tough- 
ness is greatly increased by cooling the ar- 
tirlijs in oil. 

Annecy (an-s^), an ancient town in bVance, 
department of Haute -Savoie, situated on 
the Lake of Annecy, 21 miles h. of Geneva; 
contains a cathedral and a niinous old castle 
once the residence of the counts of Genevois; 
manufactures of cotton, leather, pajter, aiul 
hardware. l*op. 9144. — The lake is about 
9 miles long and 2 broad. 

Annelida, an extensive division or class 
of Annulosa or articulate animals, so calle<i 
Ikhmuihc their IsKlicB are formed c»f a great 
number of small rings. The earth-worm, 
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the lobworm, the nereis, and the leech btv 
long to this division, lliey have red, rarely 
yellow or green, blood circulating in a 
double system of contractile vessels, a double 
ganglioiiated nervous c'i>rd, and respire by 
external branchiie, internal vesicles, or by 
the skin. Their organs of motion consist 
of bristles or srto', which are usually attached 
to the lateral surfaces of ea(^h segment, the 
bristles being borne on ‘foot processes’ or 
jmra/HMiia. The niunber of body segments 
varies. As many as 400 may be found in 
some sea-worms. A complete digestive 
system is developed, consisting of a mouth 
— armed with homy jaws and a protrusible 
proboscis — ginard, stomach, and intestine. 
See £arih-warm^ LetcK &o. 

Axmobon^ or Aknobom, a beautiful Span- 
ish island of Western Africa, south of the 
Bight of Biafra, about 4 miles long by 2 miles 
broad, and rising abruptly to the height of 


3000 feet, richly covered with vegetation. 
Pop. 3000. 

Annonay (an-o-na), a town in southern 
France, department of Ard^che, 37 miles 
S.8.W. of Lyons, in a picturesque situation. 
It is the most import^t town of Ardlnshe, 
manufacturing paper and glove leather to 
a large extent, al^ cloth, felt, silk stuffs, 
gloves, hosiery, &c. There is an obelisk in 
memory of Joseph Montgolfier of balloon 
fame, a native of the town. Pop. 14,r>49. 

Aimotto. See Annatto. 

An'nual, in botany, a plant that springs 
from seed, grows up, produces seed, and 
then dies, all within a single year or season. 

An'nual, in literature, the name given to 
a class of publications which at one time 
enjoyed an immense yearly circulation, and 
were distinguished by great magnificence 
lK)th of binding and illustration, which ren- 
dered them much sought after as Christmas 
and New Year presents. Their contents 
were chiefly prose tales and ballads, lyrics, 
and other poetry. The earliest was the 
Forget-me-not, started in 1822, and followed 
next year by the Friendship s Offering. The 
Literary Souvenir was commenced in 1824, 
and the Keepsake in 1827. Among the 
names of the editors occur those of Alaric 
A. Watts, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Harrison Ains- 
w'orth, Lady Blessington, Mary Howitt, 
Ac. The popularity of the annuals reached 
its xenith alwut 1829, when no less than 
seventeen made their appearance; in 1856 
the Keepsake, the last of the series, ceased 
to exist 

Annual Bec^iter, an English publication 
commenced in 1758 by Iknisley, the pub- 
lisher, and since continued in yearly volumes 
dow'n to tlie present day. It contains a 
complete recoil of all the more important 
events, domestic and foreign, of each year, 
including a narrative of the proceedings in 
Parliament, and obituary notices of distin- 
guished persona The historical department 
was in the first years of the Register written 
by Edmund Burke. There was also an 
Edinburgh Annual Register, the historical 
|Murt of which was for sevend years contri- 
buted by Sir Walter Scott and afterw^ards 
by Robert Southey. It commenced in 1808 
and came to a dose in 1827. 

Annuity, a sum of money paid annually 
to a person, and continuing either a certain 
number of years, or for an unoertain period, 
to be determined by a particular event, as 
the death of the recifiient or annuitant^ or 
that of the party liable to pay the annuity; 
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or tbe annuity nmy be perpetual The 
payments are made at tbe end of each year, 
or semi-annually, or at other periods. An 
annuity is usually raised by tbe present 
payment of a certain sum as a considera- 
tion whereby the party making the payment, 
or some other person named by him, be- 
comes entitled to an annuity, and the rules 
and principles by which this present value 
is to be computed have been the subjects 
of careful investigation. The present \'alue 
of a perpetual annuity is evidently a sum 
of money that will yield an interest equal 
to tbe annuity, and payable at the same 
|)criods; and an annuity of this descrip- 
tion, payable quarterly, will evidently be of 
greater value than one of the same amount 
payable annually, since the annuitant has 
the additional advantage of the interest on 
three of the quarterly payments until the 
expiration of the year. In other words, it 
re(]uire8 a greater present capital to be put 
at interest to yield a given sum per annum, 
payable quarterly, than to yield the same 
annual sum payable at the end of each year. 
The present value of an annuity for a limited 
period is a sum which, if put at interest, 
will at the end of that period give an amount 
e(]uai to the sum of all the payments of the 
annuity and interest; and, accordingly, if 
it be proposed to invest a certain sum of 
money in the purchase of an annuity for a 
given number of years the comparative value 
of the two may be precisely estimated, the 
rate of interest being given. But annuities 
for uncertain period, and particularly life 
annuities, are more frequent, and the value 
of the annuity is computed according to tbe 
probable duration of the life by which it is 
limited. Such annuities are often created 
by contract, whereby the government or a 
private annuity ofiioe agrees, for a certain 
sum advanced by the purchaser, to pay a 
certain sum in yearly, quarterly, or oilier 
peri<Hlical payments, to the person advanc- 
ing the money, or to some other named by 
him, during the life of the annuitant. Or 
the annuity may be granted to the annui- 
tant during the life of some other person, 
or during two or more joint lives, or dur- 
ing the life of the longest liver or survivor 
among a number of persons named. If a per- 
son having a certain capital, and intending to 
^nd this capital and the income of it dur- 
i^ his own Ufe, could know precisely how 
long he should live, he might lend this capi- 
tal at a certain rate during his life, and by 
taking every year, besides the interest, a 
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certain amount of the capital,* ho might 
secure tbe same annual amount for his sup- 
port during his life in such manner that he 
should have the same sum to B|>end every 
year, and consume precisely his whole capi- 
tal during his life. But since he does not 
know how long he is to live he agrees with 
the government or an annuity office to take 
the risk of the duration of his life, and 
agree to pay him a certain annuity during 
his life in exchange for the cafdtal which 
he proposes to invest in this way. I'bo 
probable duration of his life therefore l>e- 
comes a subject of computation; and for 
the purpose of making this calculation tables 
of longevity are macle by noting the propor- 
tions of deaths at certain ages in the same 
country or district. Founding on a com- 
parison of many such tables, the British 
government has em|)owcred the postmas- 
ter general to grant annuities at the follow- 
ing rates, which are probably more closely 
arljusted to their actual value than tliose 
of insurance companies and other dealers 
in annuities: — 'J'o secure an immediate 
annuity of £100, the cost is, for males of 
20 years, £2279, id; for females of same 
age, £2482, IOjt.; for males of 80 years, 
£2041), 8». 4rf.; for females, £2258, 6h. 8d.; 
for m^es of 40 years, £1789, Oh. 8f/. ; for 
females, £1 990; for males of 60,£1148, 0s.8d. ; 
females, £1275, Hh. Ad, ; and so on. Ikfvrrtd 
annuities, that is, such as have their first 
jiayments [Kistponed for a greater or less 
number of years, are also granted. We gi ve 
tbe rates for an annuity of £100 deferred 
20 years: — Males aged 20, £848, Ox. M, 
females, £1014, 18x. Ad,\ mides aged 85, 
£557, Is. 8(f.; females, £697, Is. 8r/.; and ho 
on. If a person on whose life the deferred 
annuity is to depend should die before pay- 
ment commences, the purchase-money may 
be returned to bis or her representatives, 
provided that an agreement to that effect 
bad been made in the first instance, but in 
this case the purchase-money is necessarily 
higher. 

Annuloi'da, in some modem ziKilogioal 
classificationB, a division (sub-kingdom) of 
animals, including the Kotifera, Scoleoida 
(tape-worms, &c.), all which are more or 
less ring-like in appearance, and the lichino- 
dermat^ whose embryos show traces of 
annulation. 

Annulo'sa, a division (sub-kingdom) of 
animals regaled by some as synonymous 
with the Arthropod or Articulata; ac- 
cording to other systematists^ indudi^ig 
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both the Aiticulata and Annulata or 
wonDB. 

Annnnciation, the declaration the 
angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary infonning 
her that ahe waa to become the mother of 
our Lord. — AnnuncuLiion or Lidy Day ia a 
feaat of the church in honour of the annun- 
ciation, celebrated on the 25th of March. — 
The Italian order of Knitjhts oftiui Annuri- 
ciatum^ waa iuatituted by Atnadeua VI., 
duke of Savoy, in 1 2160. Ilia king is alwaya 
grand-maater. I'he knighta muat be of high 
rank, and muat already be iiieniljera of the 
order of Ht Mauritiua and St. Lazania. 
'J'he decoration of the order conaiata of a 
golden ahield auH|)endcd to a chain or collar 
of roaea and knota, the lettera F. Va, 11. '1\ 
being inacrilx^d on the roaea, and atauding 
for Fortitudorjua Ithoduvi ivnuii dta bravery 
held lihodoa). — There are two ordera of nuiu 
of the. Annunciaiwn^ one originally French, 
founded in 1501 by Joanna (»f Valoia, the 
other Italian, founded in 1604 by Maria 
Vittoria F<iruari of («enoa. 

An'oa, an animal (Anoa dejm'saicornia) 
cloaely allied ti) the buffalo, alioiit the Bixe 
of an average aheep, very wild and herce, 
inhabiting the rocky and mountainous loca- 
lities of the island of ( «elebe8. Hie horns 
are atndght, thick at the nait, and aet 
nearly in a line with the forehead. 

Ano'bium, a genua of coleopteroua in- 
aecta, the larvte of which often do much 
daimige by their lioring into old wchkI, in- 
cluding several known by the name of 
dvath - tratcL A . atriat w m, a common h| » ecies, 
when frightened, is much given to feigning 
death. 

An'ode (Or. ana, up, Aof/ojf, way), the 
positive pole of the voltiuc current, lieing 
that |)art of the aurfoce of a decomposing 
1>ody wdiich the elec^tric current enters: 
o)>|K)ae<I to caihink ((ir. kata, down, hodos, 
way), the way by which it dejiarts. 

An'odon, Anodon'ta, a genus of lamelli- 
bronchiate bivalves, including tlie fresh- 
water uiuaaola, without or with very slight 
hinge-teeth. iik)e 

All'odyiie, a ineilicine, such os an <»piate 
or narcotic^ which allays |)aiu. 

Anoint!]^, nibbing the InmIy or some 
port of it with oil, often fierfuinod. From 
time immemorial the nations of the Koat 
have been in the habit of anointing them- 
aelvea for the sake of health and beauty, 
'ilie Greeks and Komana anointed them- 
aelvea after th^ bath. Wreatlem anointed 
themaelvea in order to render it more diffi- 


cult for their antagoniata to get hold of 
them. In Egypt it aeema to have been 
common to anoint the head of guests when 
they entered the house where they were to 
be entertained, as shown in the cut. In the 
Mosaic law a sacred character attached 
to the anoint- 


ing of the gar- 
ments of the 
prieata and 
things lielong- 
ing to the ce- 
remonial of 
worshif^. The 
Jewish priests 
and kings were 
anointed when 
inducted into 
office, and were 
called the an- 
ointed of the Ijord, to show that their per- 
sons were sacred and their office from God. 
In the Old 'i'estament alsr> the prophecies 
reaj)ecting the lledeemer style him Meaama, 
that is, the Anointed, w’hich is also the 
meaning of his Greek name ('^hrist. 'J'he 
custom of anointing still exists in the lloman 
(^athcdic Church in the onlination of priests 
and the confirmation of 1>elievers and the 
sacrament of extreme unction. The cere- 
mony is also fre(|uently a part of the coron- 
ation of kings. 

Anom'alure {Anomalnrun), a genus of 
n>dent animals inhabiting the west coast of 
Africa, resembling the ffyiiig-scjuirrels, but 
having the under surface of the tail * f uniiahed 
for some distance fn)m the roots with a aeries 
of large horny scales, which, when pressed 
against the trunk of a tree, may subserve 
the aiiuie purpose as those instruments with 
which a man climba up a telegraph }»olo to 
set the wires.* lliey are call^ also scale- 
tails, or scale-tailed squirrels, but some au- 
thorities class them with the porcupines 
rather than the fK|uirrelB. There are several 
s]iecie8 of them, but little is known of their 
habits. 

AnomUy, in astronomy, the angle which 
a line drawn from a planet to the sun has 
{mssed through since the planet was last at 
its |)erihelion or nearest distance to the sun. 
The anomaliMk year is the interval between 
tw*o successive times at which tlie earth is 
in perihelion, or 865 days 6 htmrs 1 8 min- 
utes 45 seconds. In oonsetpience of the 
advance of the earth's |>erihelion among the 
stars in the same direction as the eiurth's 
motion and of the precession of the equi- 
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noxes, which carries the equinoxes back in 
the opposite direction to the earth's motion^ 
the anomaluitic year is longer than the 
sidereal year, and still longer than the tro- 
pical or common year. 

Anomu'ra, a section of the crustaceans of 
the order Decapoda^ with irregular tails not 
formed to assist in swimming, including the 
hermit-crabs and others. 

Ano'na, a genus of plants, the type of the 
nat. order Anonaoese. ^ . /ff/uamoita (sweet- 
sop) gn)WB in the West Indian Islands, and 
yields an e<lible fruit having a thick, sweet, 
luscious pulp. A. murirata (sour-sop) is 
cultivated in the West and East Indies; it 
produces a large pear-shaped fruit, of a 
greenish colour, containing an agreeable 
slightly acid pulp. I'he genus produces 
other ^ible fruit^ as the common custard- 
apple or bul- 
lock's heart, 
from A. rriicu- 
lata, and the 
cherimoyer of 
I*eru, from A. 

Cherhnolia. 

Anona'cess, 
a natural order 
of trees and 
shrul)s, having 
simple, alter- 
nate leaves, 
destitute of sti- 
pules, by which 
character they 
are distin- 
guished from 
ihe Magnoli- 
acese, to which they are otherwise closely 
allied. They are mostly tropical plants of 
the Old and the New World, and are gener- 
ally aromatic. See A noncL 

Anon'ymous, literally 'without name,' ap- 
plied to anything which is the work of a 
person whose name is unknown or who 
keeps his name secret. Pseudonym is a 
term used for an assumed name. The 
knowledge of the anonymous and pseudo- 
nymous literature is indispensable to the 
bibliographer, and large dictionaries giving 
the titles and writers of such works have 
been published. 

Anoplothe'rinm, an extinct genus of the 
Ungulata or Hoofed (^uatlrupedte, fonni^ 
the type of a distinct family, which were in 
many respects intermediate between the 
swine and the true ruminants. These 
animals were pig-like in form, but possessed 
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long tails, and had a cleft hoof, with two 
rudimentary toes. Some of them w^ere ns 
small as a guinea-pig, others as large as an 
ass. Six incisors, two canines, eight pre- 
molars, and six molars existed in ea(*h jaw, 
the series being continuous, no interval ex- 
isting in the jaw. A. rommUfir^ from the 
Eocene rocks, is a familiar siiecies. 

Anoplu'ra, an order of apterous insects, 
of which the tyj)e is the genus PedicMus or 
louse. 

Anopshehr. See Anupshahr. 

Anorexia. See Appetite, 

Anoa'mia, a disease consisting in a diminu- 
tion or destruction of the power of smell- 
ing, sometimes constitutioniil, but most fre- 
quently caused by strong and re|>eated 
stimulants, as snuff, applied to the olfactory 
uervea 

Auoura. See Annm. 

Anquetil-Duperron (ank-tel-du-pa-ron), 
Abbaham Hyacinthe, a French orientalist, 
bom 1731, died 180r>. He studied theology 
for some time, but soon devoted himself 
the study of Hebrew, Arabic, and rersiari. 
His zeal for the Oriental languages induced 
him to set out for India, where he prevailed 
on Home of the I’arsee priests to instruct him 
in the Zend and I’ehlevi and to give him 
some of the Zoroastrian l)ookR. In 1762 he 
rettimed to France with a valuable collec- 
tion of MSS. In 1771 he published his 
Zend-Avesta, a translation of the Yendidad, 
and other sacred books, which excited great 
sensation. Among his other works are 
L'Inde en liappirt avec I'EuroiKj (1790), 
and a selection from the Vedas. His know- 
ledge of the Oriental languages was by no 
means exact. 

Ansbach. See A mpacL 

An'selm, St., a celebrated Christian phi- 
loB(»pher and theologian, bom at Aosta, in 
Piedmont, in 1033; died at ('anterbury 
1109. At the age of twenty -seven (1000) 
be became a monk at Bee, in Normandy, 
whither be had been attracted by the celeb- 
rity of Lanfranc. lliree years later he was 
electerl prior, and in 1078 he was chosen 
abboty which he remaiiierl for fifteen years. 
During this period of his life be wrote his 
first philosophical and religious works: the 
dialogues on Truth and Free-will, and the 
treatises Monolc^on and Proslogicm; and 
at the same time bis influence made itself so 
felt among the monks under his charge that 
Bee became the chief seat of learning in 
Europe. In 1093 Anselm was offered by 
William Rufns the archbishopric of Canter- 
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bury, and accepted it, though with great 
reluctance, and with the condition that all 
the landa belonging to the see should l)e 
reatored. William 11. acKm quarrelled with 
the archbishop, who would show no subaer- 
vience to him, and would persiiit in acknow- 
ledging Pope Urban in opfiosition to the 
anti|>o|>e Clement. William ultimately had 
to give way. Ho both himself acknow- 
ledged Urban and conferred the pallium 
u|>oii Anselm. The king l>ecame his bitter 
enemy, however, and so great were Anselm's 
difficulties that in 1097 he set out for Rome 
to consult with the fiope. Urban received 
him with great distinction, but did not ven- 
ture really to take the side of the prelate 
against the king, though William had refused 
to receive Anselm again as archbishop, and 
ha<l seized on the revenues of the see of 
(Canterbury, which he retained till his death 
in 1100. Anselm accordingly remained 
abroail, where he wrote most of his cele- 
brated treatise on the atonement, entitled 
(hir Deus Homo (Why God was mode Man; 
translated into English, Oxford, 1858). 
When William was succeeded by Henry I. 
Anselm was recalled; but Henry insisted 
that he should submit to be reinvested in 
his see by himself, altho\igh the }K>pes 
claimed the right of investing for them- 
selves alone. Much negotiation followed, 
and Henry did not surrender his chums till 
1 1 07, when Anselm's long struggle on behalf 
of tile rights of the church came to an end. 
Anselm was a great scholar, a deep and ori- 
ginal thinker, and a man of the utmost saint- 
iiness and piety. The chief of his writings 
are the Monologion, the Proslogion, and the 
(Hir Deus Homo, llie first is an attempt 
to prove inductively the existence of God 
by pure reason without the aid of Scripture 
or authority; the second is an attempt to 
prove the same by the deiluctive method; 
the Cur Deus Homo is intended to pn)ve 
the necessity of the incarnation. Among 
his numerous other writings are more than 
400 letters. His life was written by his 
domestic chaplain and oou]|ianion, Eadmer, 
a monk of (canterbury. 

Ans'gar, or Anrhah, called the Apo$th 
of th€ Norths was btra in 801 in I'icardy, 
and be took the monastic vows while still 
in his boyhood. In the midst of many dif- 
ficulties he laboured as a missionary in 
Denmark and Sweden; dying in 804 or 865, 
with the reputation of having undertaken, if 
not the first, the most successful attemiits for 
tile propagation of Ghristianity in the North. 


An'son, Geoboe, Lord, celebrated Eng- 
lish navigator; bom 1697, died 1762. He 
entered the navy at an early age and be- 
came a commander in 1722, and captain in 
1724. He was for a long time on the South 
Carolina station. In 1740 he was made 
commander of a fleet sent to the South Sea, 
directed against the trade and colonies of 
Spain, llie expedition consisted of five men- 
of-war and three smaller vessels, which 
carried 1400 men. After much suffering 
and many stirring adventures be reached 
the coast of Peru, made several prizes, and 
captured and burned the city of Paita. His 
s<|uadn>n was now reduced to one ship, the 
CejUurion^ but with it he took the Spanish 
treasure galleon from Acapulco, and arrived 
In England in 1744, with treasure to the 
amount of £600,000, having circumnavi- 
gated the gl(»be. His adventures and dis- 
coveries are descrilxMl in the well-known 
Anson's Voyage, compiled from materials 
furnished by j^son. A few days after his 
return he was made rear-admiral of the 
blue, and not long after rear-admiral of the 
white. His victory over the French admiral 
Jonqui^re, near Cape Finisterre in 1747, 
raised him to the i)eerage, with the title of 
Lord Anson, Baron of Soberton. Four 
years afterwards he was made first lord of 
the admiralty. In 1758 he commanded the 
fleet before Brest, protected the landing of 
the British at St. Malo, ChcrlK)urg, &c., 
and received the repulse<l troops into his 
vessels. Finally, in 1761 he was ap|K)iuted 
to convey the (jueen of George 111. to 
England. 

^spach (tiu'spa/i), or Anbbach, a town 
in Bavaria, at the junction of the Uolzljach 
with the Lower Kezat, 24 miles south-west 
of Nurnberg. Anspacb gave its name to an 
ancient principality or margravate, which 
had a territory of about 1300 square miles, 
with 300,000 inhabitants, in the end of the 
eighteen^ century. The last margrave sold 
his possessions in 1 791 to Prussia ; Prussia 
oedt^ Anspach to France in 1806, and in 
1810 France transferred it to Bavaria. The 
town has manufactures of trimmings, but- 
tons, straw- wares, kc. Pop. 14,195. 

An'sted, David Thomas, an !^glish geo- 
logist, bom 1814, died 1880. He was pro- 
fessor of geology at King's College, London, 
and assistant-secretary to the (Geological 
Sixnety, whose quarterly journal he edited 
for many years. His writings on geology 
were standard authorities. 

An'itar, John, LL.D., profenor of dvQ 
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law in the University of Dublin, bom in 
CO. Cork, 1793; died 1867. He published a 
volume of poems, and was a frequent con- 
tributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, the Dub- 
lin University Magazine, the North British 
Beview, &c., but is chiefly known by his fine 
translation of Goethe’s Faust, 1835-64. 

An'stey, Christopher, an English poet, 
bom 1724, died 1805. He was author of 
The New Bath Guide, a humorous and satiri- 
cal production describing fashionable life at 
Bath in the form of a series of letters in 
different varieties of metre, which had a 
great reputation in its day, but is now al- 
most forgotten. 

Anstruther (an'strut/t-iT; popularly an'- 
sb'T), Easter and Wester, two small royal 
and parliamentary burghs of Scotland, in 
Fifeshire, forming, with the contiguous royal 
burgh of Cellardyke or Nether Kilrenny, 
one Ashing and seaport town. Total |>op. 
4712. 

Ant, the common name of hymenoptemus 
(or membranous-winged) insects of vari<»uB 
genera, of the family FormicYdee, found in 
m(»st temperate and tropical regions. They 
are small but powerful insects, and have 
long been noted for their remarkable intel- 
ligence and interesting habits, lliey live 
in communities regulated by definite laws, 
eatdi member of the sixdety bearing a well- 
defined and separate part in the work of 
the colony. Each community consists of 
males; of females much larger than the 
males; and of barren females, otherwbe 
i:al]ed neuters, workers, or nurses. The 
neuters are wingless, and the males and 
females only acc^uire wings for their * nup- 
tial flight,’ after which the males perish, 
and the few females which escape the pur- 
suit of their numerous enemies divest them- 
selves of their wings, and either return to 
established nests, or become the found- 
resses of new colonies. The neuters perform 
all the lal)ours of the ant-hill or abode of the 
community; they excavate the galleries, 
procure food, and feed the larvee or young 
ants, which are destitute of organs of mo- 
tion. In fine weather they carefully convey 
them to the surface for the benefit of the 
sun’s heat, and as attentively carry them to 
a place of safety either when bad weather 
is threatened or the ant-hill is disturbed. 
In like manner they watch over the safety 
of the nymphs or pupsB about to acquire 
their perfect growtL Some commiinities 
{MMsess a specLd type of neuters, known as 
^soldiers,’ from the duties that specially 
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fall upon them, and from their powerful 
biting jaws. There is a very considerable 
variety in the materials, size, and form of 
ant-hills, or nests, according to the ))eculiar 
nature or instinct of the species. Most of 
the British ants form nests in wcmhIs, fields, 
or gardens, their abodes being generally in 
the form of small mounds rising above the 
stirface of the gnmnd and containing numer- 
ous galleries and apartments. Some 
vate nests in old tree-trunks. One little 
yellow ant (Mynulca litmeatwa) is oommr>n 
in houses in Britain in some localities. 
Some ants live on animal food, very (|ui(;kly 
picking quite clean the skeleton of any deail 
animal they may light on. Others live on 
saccharine matter, b^ing very fond of the 
sweet substance, called honey-dew, which 
exudes from the bodies of Aphides, or plant- 
lice. These they sometimes keep in their 
nests, and sometimes tend on the plants where 
they feed; sometimes they even superintend 
their breeding. By stroking the aphides 
with their antennae they cause them to emit 
the sweet fluid, which the ants then greedily 
sip up. Various other insects are l(H)ked 
after by ants in a similar manner, or ore 
found in their nests. It has lieen olworvefl 
that some species, like the Euroi>ean Bed 
Ant {Ponntea resort to violence 

t4) obtain working ants of other s|)ecies for 
their own use, plundering the nests of suit- 
able kinds of their larva; and pupie, which thiy 
carry off to their own nests to Ik: carefully 
reared and kept as slaves. In tem]>erate 
countries male and female ants survive, at 
most, till autumn, or to the commencement 
of cool weather, though a very large ])ro|K)r- 
tion of them cease to exist long previous t4» 
that time. The neuters pass the winter in 
a state of torpor, and of course recjuire no 
food. The only time when they re(|uire f o« )d 
is during the season of activity, when they 
have a vast number of young to feed. Some 
ants of southern Europe fec^ on grain, and 
store it im in their nests for use when re- 
quired. Mine species have stings as wea- 
^ns, otbaea only their powerful mandibles, 
or an acrid and pungent fluid (formic acid) 
which they can emit, llie name ant is also 
given to the neuropterous insects otherwise 
called Termites. See Termitra, 

Antac'id, an alkali, or any remedy for acid- 
ity in the stomach. Dyspepsia and diarrhoja 
are the diseases in which antacids are chiefly 
employed. The principal antacids in use are 
ma^esia, lime, and their carbonates, and 
the carbonates of potash and soda. 
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ANT-EATER. 


AnWui, the giant son of Poseidon (Nep- 
tune) and 6e (the Earth), who waa invin- 
cible BO long as he was in contact with the 
earth. Heraclea (Hercules) grasped him in 
his arms and stifled him suspended in the air. 
AntaMeh, AntaJda. See Antioch, 
Antallcali, a substance which neutralizes 
an alkali, and is used medicinally to coun- 


teract an idkaline tendency in the system. 
All true adds have this power. 

Antananarivo (an-tim-an-a-reVo), the 
capital of Madagascar, situated in the cen- 
tral province of Imdrina ; of late years al- 
most entirely rebuilt, its old timber houses 
having been replaced by buildings of sun- 
dried brick on European models. It con- 
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tains two royal ^mlaoes, immense timber 
structures, one of which has been latelv 
surrounded with a massive stone verandim 
with lofty corner towers. It has manufac- 
tures of metal work, cutlery, silk, &a, and 
ex|K)rts sugar, soap, and oil. Fop. about 
100 , 000 . 

An'tar, an Arabian warrior and poet of 
the sixth century, author of one of the 
seven Moallakas hung up in the Kaal>a at 
Mecca; hero of a romance analogous in 
Arabic literature to the Arthurian legend 
of the English. The romance of Antar, 
which has been called the Iliad of tiie 
Desert, is composed in rhythmic prose in- 
terspersed with fragments of verse, many 
of which are attributed to Antar himself, 
and has been generally ascribed to Asmai 
(b. 740 A.D.; d. about 830 a.d.), preceptor 
to Harun-al-Rashid. 

Antarotio (ant-iirk^tik), relating to the 
southern pole or to the region near it. The 
Antarctic Virde is a drde parallel to the 
equator and distant from the south ^lole 


23'" 28’, marking the area within which the 
sun does not set when on the tropic of Cap- 
ricorn. The Antarctic Circle has been ai*- 
bitrarily fixed on as the limits of the An- 
tarctic Ocean, it being the average limit of 
the pack-ice; but the name is often extended 
to embrace a much wider area. The lands 
in or near the Antarctic Circle are but im- 

E erfectlv known, the work of exploration 
aving been hitherto baffled by what seems 
an unsurmountable ice-barrier. Sir James 
Koss reached the highest south latitude yet 
attained in 1841-42, discovering Victoria 
Land (extending to about 79'’ b. lat.) with 
its volcanoes Erebus (12,400 ft) and Terror 
(10,900 ft). The South Shetland Islands, 
Enderby Land, Graham’s Land, Ac., have 
also been discovered in this ocean. See 
South Polar Expeditions. 

Ant-eater, a name given to mammals of 
various genera that prey chiefly on ants, 
but usui^y confined to the genus Myrme- 
cophdga^ order Edentata. In this genua 
the head is remarkably elongated, the jaws 
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destitute of teeth, and the mouth furnished 
with a long, extensile tongue covered with 
glutinous BfJiva, by the aid of which the 
animals secure their insect prey. The eyes 
are particulariiy small, the ears short and 
round, and the legs, e8p>ecially the anterior, 
very robust, and furnished with long, com- 
pressed, acute nails, admirably adapted for 
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breaking into the ant-hills. The most re- 
markable species is the Myrmeeophdya ju^ 
hdtay or ant-bear, a native of the warmer 
parts of South America. It is from 4 to 5 
feet in length from the tip of the muzzle to 
the origin of the black bushy tail, which is 
about two feet long. The body is covered 
with long hair, particularly along the neck 
and back. It is a harmless and solitary 
animal, and spends most of its time in sleep. 
Some are adapted for climbing trees in 
quest of the insects on which they feed, 
having prehensile tails. All are natives of 
South America. The name ant-eater is also 
given to the pangolins and to the aardvark. 
The echidna of Australia is sometimes called 
porcupine ant-eater, 

Antece'dent, in grammar, the noun to 
which a relative or other pronoun refers; as, 
Solomon was the prince wfio built the temple, 
where the word prince is the antecedent of 
who . — In logic, that member of a hypothet- 
ical or con&tional proposition which con- 
tains the condition, and which is introduced 
by if or some equivalent word or words; as, 
if the sun is fixed, the earth must move. 
Here the first and conditionid proposition is 
the antecedent^ the second the consequent. 

Antedilu'vian, before the flood or deluge 
of Noah’s time; relating to what happened 
before the deluge. In geology the term has 
been applied to organisms, traces of which 
are found in a foiuiQ state in formations pre- 
ceding the Diluvial, particularly to extinct 
anim^ such as the paleotherium, the 
mastodon, &c. 

An'telope,the name given to the members 
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of a large family of Ruminant Ungulata or 
Hoofed Mammalia, closely resembling the 
Deer in general appearance, but essentially 
different in nature from the latter animals. 
They are included with the Sheep and Oxen 
in the family of the Cavicomia or * Hollow- 
homed’ Ruminants. Their horns, unlike 
those of the Deer, are not deciduous, but 
are permanent; are never branched, but are 
often twisted spirally, and may be borne 
by both sexes. They are found in greatest 
number and variety in Africa. Well-known 
species are the chamois (European), the 
gazelle, the addax, the eland, the kood(K), 
the gnu, the springbok, the sasin or Indian 
antelope, and the prongbuck of America. 

Anten'nss, the name given to the mov- 
able jointed organs of touch and hearing at- 
tached to the heads of insects, myriapcsls, 
&C., and commonly called horns or feelers. 
They present a very great variety of forms. 
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1, 1, Filiform Antennm of Oaoujo Firefly of Bnufl 
(PprophOrua luminOnu). 2, Douticulato Antenua; 8, Bi- 
mnnate; 4, LaincUicum ; C. Clavato; 6, Oeuiculatc; 
7, Antenna and Antcnnule of CruMtauean. 

Antequera (an-te-ka’ra), a city of An- 
dalusia, in Spain, in the province of Malaga, 
a place of some importance under the 
Romans, with a ruined Moorish castle. 
Manufacturers of woUens, leather, soap, Ac. 
Pop. 27,201. 

Ant'eros, in Greek mythology, the god of 
mutual love. According to some, however, 
Anteros is the enemy of love, or the god of 
antipathy; he was slao said to punish those 
who did not return the love of others. 

Anthelion, pL Anthelia, a luminous mg, 
or rings, seen by an obrorver, especially 
in alpine and polar regions, around the 
shadow of his head projected on a cloud or 
fog-bank, or on grass covered with dew, 50 
or 60 yards distant, opposite the sun 
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when rising or setting. It is due to the 
diffraction of light. 

Anthelmin'thics, Anthelmin'tics, a class 
of remedies used to destroy worms when 
lodged in the alimentary canal; classed as 
vermicides or vermifuges, according as the 
object u to kill the worms, or to expel 
them by purgation. 

An'them, originally a hymn sung in alter- 
nate parts; in modem usage, a sacred tune 
or f)iece of music set to words taken from 
the l^salms or other parts of the Scriptures, 
first introduced into church service in Eliza- 
beth's reign ; a developed motet. The an- 
them may be for one, two, or any number 
of voices, but seldom exceeds five parts, and 
may or may not have an organ accompani- 
ment written for it. 

Anthe'mion, an ornament or ornamental 
series used in (jreek and Roman decoration. 
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which is derived from floral forms, more 
especially the honeysuckle. It was much 
used for the ornamentation of friezes and 
interiors, for the decoration of fictile vases, 
the Intrders of dresses, &c. 

An'themis, a genus of com}M)8ite plants, 
comprising the camomile or chamomile. 

Anthe'&us, a (xreek mathematician and 
architect of Lydia; designed the church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, and is cred- 
ited with the invention of the 
d(»me; died a.]). 534. 

Another, the male organ of 
the flower; that part of the 
stamen which is tilled with 
pollen. 

Antheste'ria, an annual 
Greek festival held in honour 
of all the gods, more particu- 
larly of B^hus or Dionysus, 
and to celebrate the beginning 
of spring, and the season when 
the wine of the previous \int- 
age was considered fit for use. 

Anthooy'anin, the blue colour of flowers, 
a pigment obtained from those petals of 
flowers whidi are blue by digesting them in 
spirits of wine. 

Anthol'ogy (6r. atitAos, a flower, and 


Ugein^ to gather), the name given to several 
collections of short poems which have come 
down from antiquity. The first who com- 
piled a Greek anthology was Meleager, a 
Syrian, about 60 b.c. He entitled his col- 
lection, which contained selections from 
forty-six poets besides many pieces of his 
own, the Garland; a continuation of this 
work by Philip of Thessalonica in the age 
of Tiberius was the first entitled Anthology, 
l^ater collections are that of Constantine Ce- 
phalas, in the tenth century, who made much 
use of the earlier ones, and that of Maximus 
Planudes, in the fourt^nth century, a monk 
of CVmstantinople, whose anthology is a 
tasteless series of extracts from the Antho- 
logy of Cephalas, with some additions. The 
treasures contained in both, increased with 
fragments of the older poets, idyls of the 
bucolic poets, the hymns of Callimachus, 
epigrams from monuments and other works, 
have been published in modem times as the 
Greek Anthology. There is no ancient 
Latin anthology, the oldest being that of 
Scaliger (1573). There are also Arabic, 
Persian, IWkish, Ac., anthologies. 

An'thon, Chakleh, LL.D., an American 
editor of classical school-books, and of works 
intended to facilitate the study of Greek 
and Latin literature; bom 1797, died 1867. 
He was long a professor in Columbia College, 
New York. 

An'thony, St., the founder of monastic 
institutions; bom near Heraclea, in Upper 
Egypt, A.I). 251, Giving up all his projierty 
he retired to the desert, where he was fol- 
lowed by a number of disciples, who thus 
formed the first community of monks. He 
died at the age of 105. — St. Anthony* a Pire^ 
a name given to erysipelas. 

An'thraoite, glance or blind coal, a non- 
bituminous coal of a shining lustre, ap- 
proaching to metallic, and which bums 
without smoke, with a weak or no flame, 
and with intense heat. It consists of, on an 
average, 90 per cent carbon, 3 hydrogen, 
and 5 ashes. It has some of the properties 
of coke or charcoal, and, like that sub^nce, 
represents an extreme metamorphism of coal 
under the influence of heat or of volcanic 
disturbance. It is found in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and in large quantities 
in the United States, chiefly in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

An'thrax, a fatal disease to which cattle, 
horses, sheep, and other animals are subject, 
always associated with the presence m an 
extremely minute micro-orgutism {BaeiUua 
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anthriicu) in the blood. It frequently aa- 
Bumes an epizootic form, and extends over 
large districts, affecting all classes of animals 
which are exposed to the exciting causes. 
It is also called splenic fever, and is com- 
municable to man, appearing as carbuncle, 
malignant pustule, or wool-sorter's disease. 

Anthroporatry, the worship of man, a 
word always employed in reproach; applied 
by the Apollinarians, who denied Christ’s 
perfect humanity, towards the orthodox 
Christians. 

Anthro'polite, a petrifaction of the human 
body or skeleton, or of parts of the body, 
by the incrusting action of calcareous waters, 
and hence hardly to be considered fossil or 
sub-fossil. 

Anthroporogy, the science of man and 
mankind, induing the study of man’s 
place in nature, that is, of the measure of 
his agreement with and divergence from 
other animals; of his physical structure and 
{isychological nature, together with the ex- 
tent to which these act and react on each 
other; and of the various tribes of men, deter- 
mining how these may have been produced 
or modified by external conditions, and con- 
sequently taking account also of the advance 
or retrogression of the human race. It puts 
under contribution all sciences which have 
man for their object, as archaBology, com- 
parative anatomy, physiology, psychology, 
climatology, Ac. See Ethnology, 

Anthropom'etry, the systematic examina- 
tion of the height, weight, and other physical 
characteristics of the human body. It was 
shown in the British Association Report of 
1883 that variations in stature, weight, and 
complexion, existing in different districts of 
the British blands, are chiefly due to differ- 
ence of racial origin. The Scotch male 
adults stand first in height (68*71 inches), 
the Irish second (67*90 inches), the English 
third (67*66 inches), and the Welsh last 
(66*66 inches). In weight the Scotch take 
the first place (165*3 lbs.), the Welsh the 
second (158*3 11m.), the English the third 
(155*0 lbs.), and the Irish the last (154*1 
lbs.). The average height of adult females 
is 4*71 inches less than the male average, 
and their average weight 32*2 lbs. under 
that of the males. The average height of 
the adult males of the principal races or 
nationalities of the world may be given as 
under; but it is acknowledge that more 
numerous measurements might alter some 
of the figures considerably: — Polynesians 
69*33 in., Patagonians 69 in., Negroes of the 
VOI^ I. 177 


Congo 69 in., Scotch 68*71 in., Iroquois 
Indians 68*28 in., Irish 67*90 in.. United 
States (whites) 67*67 in., English 67*66 in., 
Norwegians 67*66 in., Zulus 67*19 iu.,Welsh 
66*66 in., Danes 66*66 in., Dutch 66*62 in., 
American Negroes 66*62 in., Hungarians 
66*58 in., Germans 66*54 in., Swiss 66*43 
in., Belgians, 66*38 in., French 66*23 in., 
Berbers 66*10 in., Arabs 66*08 in., Russiims 
66 *04 in., Italians 66 in., Spaniards 65*66 in., 
Esquimaux 65*10 in., Papuans 64*78 in., 
Hindus 64*76 in., Chinese 64*17 in., Poles 
63*87 in., Finns 63*60 in., Japanese 63*11 
in., Peruvians 63 in., Malays 62*34 in., 
Lapps 59*2 in., Bosjesmans 52*78 in. Gen- 
eral average 65*25 in. Interesting results 
would also be obtained by finding the chest- 
measurement, length of arms and legs, Ac., 
of the different peoples. 

AuthrojMmor'phlBm, the representation 
or conception of the Deity under a human 
form, or with human attributes and affec- 
tions. AnthropovnorphiMn, is founded in 
the natural inaptitude of the human mind 
for conceiving spiritual things except through 
sensuous images, and in its consequent ten- 
dency to accept such expressions as those of 
Scripture when it speaks of the eye, the ear, 
and the hand of 6o^ of his seeing and hear- 
ing, of his remembering and forgetting, of 
his making man in his own image, Ac., in a 
too literal sense. I'he term is ^so applied 
to that doctrine which attributes to animals 
mental faculties of the same nature as those 
of man, though much lower in degree: 
strictly called bioloifical anthroptnnorphimi^ 
to distinguish it from anthroponior[)hi8m 
proper, or theological anthroporrwrphiinti. 

Antiaopoph^ BgL, the name given to those 
individuals or trib^ by whom human flesh 
is eaten : man-eaters, cannibals. I'hat there 
are nations who eat the flesh of enemies 
slain in battle, for example the Niam-Niain 
of Central Africa, and till recently the New 
Zealanders, is well known; but there are 
none who make human flesh their usual 
food. The Caribs are said to have been 
cannibals at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest of America, and the word ‘cannibal ’ 
is derived from their name. 

Anthiu. See Pipit. 

Antibes (an-teb), a fortified town and 
seaport of France, dep. Alpcs-Maritimes, on 
the Mediterranean, 11 miles 8 . 8 . w. of Nice; 
founded ab. 340 B.C. Traces of a Roman 
circus and part of an aqueduct still remain; 
and urns, lamps, Ac., have been found. P op. 
5923, 
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Anti-burgher. See Burgher. 

An'tiohlor, the name gi ven to any chemical 
Biibstance, such as hyposulphite of sodium, 
employed to remove the small quantity of 
chlorine which obstinately adheres to the 
fibres of the cloth when goods are bleached 
by means of chlorine. 

An'tichrist, a word occurring in the first 
and second epistles of St. John, and nowhere 
else in Scripture, in passages having an 
evident reference to a personage real or 
symliolieal mentioned or alluded to in vari- 
ous r)ther passages l>oth of the Old and New 
Testaments. In every age the church has 
held through all its sects some definite ex- 
)»ectation of a fonnidable adversary of truth 
and righteousness prefigured under this name. 
I'lius Roman Catholics have found Anti- 
christ in heresy, and Protestants in Roman- 
ism. In one point the sects have generally 
been agreed, namely, in regarding the vari- 
ous intimations on this subject in the Old 
and New Testaments as a homogeneous 
declaration or warning, inspired by the spirit 
of prophecy, of danger to the true religion 
from some disaffection and revolt organized 
in the latter days by Satan. Most modern 
critics take a different view of the matter. 
They do not regard the various Scriptural 
writers who have dealt with this subject 
as having had any common inspiration or 
design. I'hey believe that each writer 
from his own (loint of view, guided by mere 
human sagacity, gives expression in his pre- 
dictions to his own individual apprehensions, 
or narrates as prediction what he already 
knows. It is the near political horizon 
which suggests the danger, or contemporary 
history the substance of the prophecy; thus 
the Antichrist of Daniel is Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, tliat of St. John Nero, that of St 
Paul some adversary of Christianity about 
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Anti-Com-Law association 

formed in England in procure the 


repeal of the laws regulating or forbidding 
the exportation of com. The object of the 
league was attained in 1846. 

Anticos'ti, an island of Canada, in the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, 125 miles long 
by 30 miles broad. The interior is moun- 
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tainoiis and wooded, but there is much good 
land, and it is well adapted for agriculture. 
I'he fisheries are valuable. The [Kqiulation 
is scanty, however. 

Antic]^clone, a phenomenon presenting 
some features opposite to those of a cyclone. 
It consists of a region of high barometric 
pressure, the pressure being greatest in the 
centre, with light winds flowing outwards 
from the centre, and not inwards as in the 
cyclone, accompanied with great cold in 
winter and with great heat in summer. 

Antic3rra (an-tisl-ra), the name of two 
towns of Greece, the one in Thessaly, the 
other in Phocis, famous for hellebore, which 
in ancient times was regarded as a sjieeiflc 
against insanity and melancholy. Hence 
various jocular allusions in ancient writers. 

An'tidote, a medicine to counteract the 
effects of poison. 

Antietam (nn-te'tam), a small stream in 
the United States which falls into the Po- 
tomac alx)ut 50 miles N.w. Washington; 
scene of an indecisive battle between the 
Fedend and Confederate armies, 17th Sept. 
1862. 

Antifriction Metal, a name given to 
various alloys of tin, zinc, copper, antimony, 
lead, Ac., which oppose little resistance to 
motion, with great resistance to the effects 
of friction, BO far as concerns the wearing 
away of the surfaces of contact. Babbitt s 
metd (50 parts tin, 5 antimony, 1 copper) 
b one of them. 

Antigone <an-tig'o-ntO, in Greek mythol. 
the daughter of (Edipus and Jocasta, cele- 
brated for her devotion to her father and to 
her brother Polynices, for burying whom 
against the decree of King Creon she suf- 
fered death. She b heroine of Sophocles's 
CEdipus at Colonus and hb Antigone ; also 
of Rjudne's tragedy Les Fr^res Ennemb. 

Antig'oniali, a town in the s. of Nova 
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Scotia^ in county of the same name; the 
Beat of a R Catholic bishop, with a cathe- 
dral, a college, and a good harbour. Fop. 
3500. 

Antig'onus, one of the generals of Alex- 
ander the Great, bom about 382 B.c. After 
the death of Alexander, Antigonus obtained 
Greater Phrygia, Lycia, and Pamphylia as 
his dominion. Ptolemy, Cassander, and Ly- 
simachuB, alarmed by his ambition, unit^ 
themselves against him; and a long series 
of contests ensued in Syria^ Phoenicia, Asia 


Minor, and Greece, ending in 301 B.O. with 
the battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, in which 
Antigonus was defeated and slain. — ^Antig- 
onuB Gton'atas, son of Demetrius Polior- 
oet^ and grandson of the above, succeeded 
his father in the Kingdom of Macedon and 
all his other European dominions; died after 
a reign of forty-four years b.c. 239. 

Antigua (an-te'ga), one of the British 
West Indies, the most important of the 
Leeward group; 28 miles long, 20 broad; 
area, 108 square miles. Discovered by Co- 
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lumbuB, 1493. Its shores are high and 
rocky; the surface is varied and fertile. 
The capital, St. John, the residence of the 
governor of the Leeward Islands, stands on 
the shore of a well-sheltered harl^ur in the 
north-west part of the island. The staple 
articles of export are sugar, molasses, and 
rum. Pop. (including Barbuda), 34,964. 

Anti-Jac'obin, a famous magazine (1797- 
1818), the original object of which was to 
satirize the Jacobin principles of the Fox 
section of Whigs; principal contributors: 
Gifford, Canning, Frere, and Ellis. 

Anti-Lebanon, the eastern of the two 
wrallel ranges known as the Mountains of 
Lebanon in Palestine. 

Antilegom'ena (things i^ken against or 
objected to), a term applied by early Chris- 
tiim writers to the Epistle of the Hebrews, 
2 Peter, James, Jude, 2 and 3 Joh^ and 
the Apocalypse, whic^ though read in the 
churches, were not received into the canon 
of Scripture. 


Antilles (an-tirez), another name for the 
West Indian Islands. 

Antimacass'ar, a covering for chairs, 
sofas, couches, Ac., made of open cotton or 
worsted work, to preserve them from being 
soiled, as by the oil applied to the hair. 

Antimachus (an-timVkus), a Greek poet 
who lived about 400 B.c., and wrote an epic 
called the Thebais, and a long elegy called 
Lyde, inspired by a mistress of that name; 
only fragments of his writings remain. 

An'tiimny (chemical sym. Sb, from L. 
stibium: sp. gr. 67, atomic wt. 122*3), a 
brittle metal of a bluish-white or silver- 
white colour and a crystalline or laminated 
structure. It melts at 842" F., and bums 
with a bluish-white flame. The mineral 
called Btibnite or antimony-glance, is a tri- 
sulphide (SbjSa), and is the chief ore from 
which the metal is obtained. It is found in 
many places^ including France, Spain, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Canada^ Australia, and Bom^ 
The metal^ or, as it was formerly called, the 
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reguLui of arUmony^ does not rust or tar- 
nish when exposed to the air. When al- 
loyed with other metals it hardens them, 
and is therefore used in the manufacture of 
alloys, such as Britannia-metal, type-metal, 
and pewter. In bells it renders the sound 
more clear; it renders tin more white and 
sonorous as well as harder, and gives to print- 
ing types more firmness and smoothness. 
The s^ts of antimony are very poisonous. 
The protoxide is the active base of tartar 
emetic and James’s powder, and is justly 
regarded as a most valuable remedy in many 
diseases. — Yellow antimony ha a preparation 
of antimonv of a deep yellow colour, used in 
enamel and porcelain painting. It is of va- 
rious tints, and the brilliancy of the brighter 
hues is not affected by foul air. 

Antino'mianism ('opposition to the law’), 
the name given by Luther to the inference 
drawn by John Agricola from the doctrine 
of justification by faith, that the moral law 
is not binding on Christians as a rule of 
life. The term antinomian has since been 
applied to all doctrines and practices which 
seem to contemn or discountenance strict 
moral obligations. The Lutherans and 
Calvinists have both been charged with 
antinomianism, the former on account of 
their doctrine of justification by faitl^ the 
latter both on this ground and that of the 
doctrine of predestination. The charge is, 
of course, vigorously Fe|)elled by Ixjth. 

Antin'omy, the opposition of one law of 
nile to another law or rule; in the Kantian 
philosophy, that natural contradiction which 
results fn)m the law of reason, when, pass- 
ing the limits of experience, we seek to con- 
ceive the complex of external phenomena^ 
or nature, as a world or cosmos. 

Antinous (an-tin'o-us), a young Bithyn- 
ian whom the extravagant love of Hadrian 
has immortalized. He drowned himself in 
the Nile in 1 22 A.n. Hadrian set no bounds 
to his grief for his loss. He gave his name 
to a newly-discovered star, erected temples 
in his honour, called a city after him, and 
caused him to be adored as a god throughout 
the empire. Statues, busts, Ac., of him are 
numerous. 

Antiooh (an'ti-ok; anciently, AntiocMa), 
a famous city of ancient times, the capital of 
the Greek longs of Syria, on the left bank 
of the Orontes, about 21 miles from the sea, 
in a beautiful and fertile plain ; founded by 
Seleucus Nicator in 800 B.G., and named 
after his father Antioohus. In Roman times 
it was the seat of the Syrian governors, and 


the centre of a widely-extended commerce. 
It was called the 'Queen of the East’ and 
'The ^autiful.’ Antioch is frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament, and it 
was here that the disciples of our Saviour 
were first called Christians (Acts xi. 26). 
In the first half of the seventh century it 
was taken by the Saracens, and in 1098 by 
the Crusaders. They established the prin- 
cipality of Antioch, of which the first ruler 
was Bohemond, and which lasted till 1268, 
when it was taken by the Mameluke Sultan 
of Egypt. In 1516 it passed into the hands 
of the Turks. The modem Antioch, or 
Antakic\ occupies but a small portion of 
the site of the ancient Antioch. Pop. est. 
10,000. — There was another Antioch, in 
Fisidia, at which Paul preached on his first 
missionary journey. 

Antioohus (an-tl'o-kus), a name of several 
GrsBCO-S 3 rrian kings of the dynasty of the 
Seleucldae. Antiochus I., called Soter ('sa- 
viour’), was son of Seleucus, general of 
Alexander the Great, and founder of the 
dynasty. He was bom about b.c. 324, and 
succeeded his father in B.C. 280. During 
the greater part of his reign he was engaged 
in a protracted stmggle with the Gauls who 
had crossed from Europe, and by whom he 
was killed in battle ac. 261 . ^ AnUochus II., 
sumamed Theos (god), succeeded his father, 
lost several provinces by revolt, and was 
murdered in b.c. 246 by Laodicc, his wife, 
whom he had put away to marry Berenice, 
daughter of Ptolemy. — ^Antiochus III., sur- 
named the Greats grandson of the preceding, 
was bom b.c. 242, succeeded in ac. 223. 
The early part of his reign embraced a series 
of wars against revolted provinces and neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, his ex{)editionB extending 
to India, over Asia Minor, and latterly into 
Europe, where he took possession of the 
Thracian Chersonese. Here he encountered 
the Romans, who had conquered Philip Y. 
of Macedon, and were prepared to resist his 
further progress. Antiochus gained an im- 
portant adviser in Hannibal, who had fled 
for refuge to his court; but he lost the 
opportunity of an invasion of Italy, while 
the Romans were engaged in war with the 
Gauls, of which the Caithaginian urged him 
to avail himself. The limans defeated 
him by sea and land, and he was finally 
overthrown by Scipio at Mount Sip^lus, in 
Asia Minor, b.g. 190, and very severe terms 
were impost upon him. He was killed 
while plundering a temple in Elymais to 
procure money to pay the Romans. — ^Anti- 
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oohni nr., cidled EpipMnM^ youngest son 
of the above, is chiefly remarkable for his 
attempt to extirpate the Jewish religion, 
and to establish in its place the polytheism 
of the Greeks. This led to the insurrection 
of the Maccabees, by which the Jews ulti- 
mately recovered their independence. He 
died B.C. 164. 

Antioquia (an-te-5-k6'a), a town of South 
America, in Colombia, on the river Cauca; 
founded in 1542. Pop. 10,000. It gives 
name to a department of the republic; area^ 


22,316 sq. miles; pop. 866,974. Capital 
Medellin. 

Antipssdobaptist, one who is opposed to 
the doctrine of infant baptism. 

Antip'aros (anc. Oli&ros), one of the 
Cyclades Islands in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, containing a famous stalactitic grotto 
or cave. It lies south-west of Paros, from 
which it is separated by a narrow strait, 
and has an area of 10 square miles, and 
about 500 inhabitants. 

Antip'ater, a genend and friend of Philip 
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of Macedon, father of Alexander the Great. 
On the death of Alexander, in 323 B.c., 
the regency of Macedonia was assigned 
to Antipater, who succeeded in establishing 
the Macedonian rule in Greece on a firm 
footing. He died in b.c. 317 at an advanced 
ago. 

Antip'athy, a special dislike exhibited by 
individuals to particular objects or persons, 
usually resulting from physical or nervous 
organization. An antipathy is often an 
unaccountable repugnance to what people 
in general regard with no particular dislike, 
as certain sounds, smells, articles of food, 
&c., and it may manifested by fainting 
or extreme discomfort. 

Antiphlogis'tic, a term applied to medi- 
cines or methods of treatment that are in- 
tended to counteract inflammation, such as 
bloodletting, purgatives, diaphoretics, Ac. 

Au'tiphoi^ a Greek orator, bom near 
Athens; founder of political oratory in 
Greece. His orations are the oldest extant, 
and he is said to have been the first who 
wrote speeches for hire. He was put to 
death for part in the revolution of 

B.C. 411, which established the oligarchic 
government of the Four Hundred. 

Antiphon, Antiph'ony (‘alternate song ’), 
in the Christian church a verse first sung 
by a single voice, and then repeated by the 
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whole choir; or any piece to be sung by 
alternate voices. 

Antipodes (an-tipb-dez), the name given 
relatively to people or places on opposite 
sides of the earth, so situated that a line 
drawn from one to the other passes through 
the centre of the earth and forms a true 
diameter. The longitudes of two such places 
differ by 180®. ITie difference in their time 
is about twelve hours, and their seasons are 
reversed. 

Antipodes Islands, a group of small un- 
inhabit^ islands in the South Pacific Ocean, 
about 460 miles b.e. by E. of New Zealand; 
so called from being nearly antipodal to 
Greenwich. Antipodes Island rises to 1300 
feet, and is largely covered with coarse 
grass; huts have recently been fitted up to 
shelter castaways. 

An'tipope, the name applied to those who 
at different periods have produced a schism 
in the Boman Catholic Church by opposing 
the authority of the pope, under the pre- 
tence that they were themselves popes. 
The Koman Church cannot admit that 
there ever existed two popes; but the fact 
is, that in several cases both competitors 
for the papal chair (sometimes there were 
three or even four) were equally popes; 
that is to say, the claims of all were equally 
good. Each was frequently supports by 
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whole natione, and the Bchiem waa nothing 
but the struggle of politicid interests, which 
induced paHicular* governments to support 
a pope against the pope supported by other 
governments. I'he greatest schism of this 
kind lasted for fifty years— 1378-1429. 

An'tiquaries, those devoted to the study 
of ancient times through their relics, as 
old places of sepulchre, remains of ancient 
habitations, early monuments, implements 
or weafions, statues, coins, medals, paint- 
ings, inscriptions, l)ooks, and manuscripts, 
with the view of arriving at a knowledge of 
the relations, modes of living, habits, and 
general condition of the people who created 
or em[)loyed them. Societies or associations 
of antiquaries have l)een formed in all 
countries of Euro|>ean civilization. In 
liritain the Society of Antkiuaries of Lon- 
don was founded in 1572, revived in 1717, 
and incorporated in 1751. The Society of 
Anti(|uarie8 of Scotland was founded in 
1780, incorporated in 1783, and has the 
management of a large national antiquarian 
museum in Edinburgh. 

Antiques (an-toks'), a term specifically 
applied to the remains of ancient art, as 
statues, paintings, vases, cameos, and the 
like, and more especially to the works of 
Grecian and Homan antiquity. 

Antirrhinum (an-ti-ri'num), a genus of 
annual or perenniid plants of the natural 
order Scrophulariacece, commonly known 
as mapdrayon^ on account of the ()eculiarity 
of the blossoms, which, by pressing between 
the finger and thumb, may be made to open 
and shut like a mouth. They ail produce 
Aowy flowers, and are much cultivated in 
gardens. Many varieties of some of them, 
such as the great or common snapdragon 
(Antirrhinum majutt)^ have been produced 
by gardeners. 

(an-tfi-sa'na), a volcano in the 
Andes of Ecuador, 35 miles b.e. by E. 
Quito. Whymper, who ascended it in 1880, 
makes its height 1 9,260 feet 

Antis'oiaiui (Gr. aniu over against, 
a shadow), those who live under the same 
meridian, at the same distance E. and s. 
of the equator, and whose shadows at noon 
oonsequently are thrown in contrary direc- 
tions. 

Antisoorbu^tios, remedies against scurvy. 
Lemon- joioe, ripe fruit, milk, salts of potash, 
green vegetables, potatoes, fresh meat, and 
raw or h^hUv boiled eggs, are some of the 
principal antiscorbutics. See Scurvy, 

Antisq>'tio (Gr. anti, against, and 


to rot), an agent by which the putrefaction 
of vegetable or animal matters is prevented 
or arrested. There are a great number of 
substances having this preservative pro- 
perty, among which are salt, alcohol, vege- 
table charco^, creosote, corrosive sublimate, 
tannic add, sulphurous add, sulphuric ether, 
chloroform, arsenic, wood-spirit, aloes, cam- 
phor, benzine, aniline, Ac. The packing of 
fish in ice, and the curing of herring and 
other fish with salt, are familiar antiseptic 
processes. The different antiseptics act in 
different ways. The term is applied in a 
spedfic manner to that mode of treatment 
in surgery by which air is excluded from 
woun£i, or allowed access only through 
substances capable of destroying the germs 
in the atmosphere, on whose presence sup- 
puration is assumed to depend. 

Antispasmodlc, a medicine pi-oper for 
the cure of spasms and convulsions; such 
belong largely to the class of ethers, as sul- 
phuric ether, chloric ether, nitric ether, Ac. 

Antisthenes (an-tis'the-nez), a Greek 
philosopher and the founder of the school 
of Cynics, bom at Athens about B.C. 444. 
He was first a disciple of Gorgias and then 
of Socrates, at whose death be was present. 
His philosophy was a one-sided develop- 
ment of the Socratic teaching. He held 
virtue to consist in complete self-denial and 
in disregard of riches, honour, or pleasure 
of every kind. He himself lived as a beg- 
gar. He died in Athens at an advanced 
age. 

Antis'trophe. See Strophe, 

Antitaurus. See Taurus, 

Antith'esis (opposition), a figure of speech 
consisting in a contrast or opposition of 
words or sentiments; as, * When our vices 
leave we flatter ourselves we leave them;' 

* The pi^igal robs his heir, the miser ro5s 
hituse^,' 

Anti-trade, a name given to any of the 
upper tropical winds which move northward 
or southward in the same manner as the 
trade-winds which blow beneath them in 
the opposite direction. These great aerial 
currents descend to the surface after they 
have passed the limits of the trade-winds, 
and form the south-west or west-south- west 
winds of the north temperate, and the north- 
west or west-north-west winds of the south 
temperate zones. 

Antitrinita'rfrM ^ not receive 
the doctrine divine Trinity, or the 

existence persons in the Godhead ; 

espedaliy apj^ed to tiiose who oppose such 
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a doctrine on philosophical grounds, as con- 
trasted with Unitarians, who reject the doc- 
trine as not warranted by Scripture. 

An'titype, that which is correlative to a 
type; by theologicid writers the term is 
employed to denote the reality of which a 
type is the prophetic symbol 

An'tium, in ancient Italy, one of the 
most ancient and powerful cities of Latium, 
the chief city of the Yolsci, and often at 
war with the Romans, by whom it was 
finally taken in 338 B.O. It was 38 miles 
distant from Rome, a flourishing seaport, 
and became a favourite residence of the 
wealthy Romans. It was destroyed by the 
Saracens; but vestiges of it remain at Porto 
d'Aiizo, near which many valuable works 
of art have been found. 

Antivari (an-teVa-re), a seaport town on 
the eastern shore of the Adriatic, ceded to 
Montenegro by the Treaty of Berlin (1878). 
Pop. about 6000. 

Antlers, the horns of the deer tribe, or 
the snags or branches of the horns. See 
Iker. 

Ant-lion, the larva of a Neuropterous 
insect {MyrtneUon formicdrius)^ which in 
its perfect state greatly resembles a dragon- 
fly; curious on account of its ingenious 
method of catching the insects — chiefly 
ants — on which it feeds. It digs a funnel- 
Bha|>ed hole in the driest and finest sand it 
can find, and when the pit is deep enough, 



Perfect lusecl {MyrrmUmipnrmUAriuu) and Larva 
(ani-litni). 

and the sides are quite smooth and sloping, 
it buries itself at the bottom with only its 
formidable mandibles projecting, and waits 
till some luckless insect stumbles over the 
edge, when it . is immediately seiz^ its 
juices sucked, and the dead body jerked 
from the hole. 

Antofagaa'ta, a Chilian seaport on the 
Bay of Morena, and a territory of the same 
name recently taken from l^livia. The 
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territory has an area of 60,988 sq. miles, 
and a population of 21,213. The port is 
connected by railway with the silver mines 
of Caracoles, and exports silver, copper, 
cubic nitre, &c. Pop. 7946. 

Antoinette (an-twa-net), Mabtb (Marie 
Antoinette Joseph Jeanne de Lorraine), 



Marie Antoinette. 


Archduchess of Austria and Queen of 
France, the youngest daughter of the Em- 
pen>r Francis I. and of Maria llieresa, was 
bom at Vienna, 2d November, 1755; exe- 
cuted at Paris, 16th Oct 1793. She was 
married at the age of fifteen to the Dauphin, 
afterwards Louis XVI., but her manners 
were ill-suited to the French court, and she 
made many enemies among the highest fa- 
milies by her contempt for its ceremonies, 
which excited her ridicule. The freedom of 
her manners, indeed, even after she became 
queen, was a cause of scandal The extra- 
ordinary affair of the diamond necklace, 
in which the Cardinal Louis de Rohan, the 
great quack Cagliostro, and a certain C'ount- 
ess de Lamotte were the chief actors, tar- 
nished her name, and added force to the 
calumnies against her. Though it was 
proved in the examination which she de- 
manded that she had never ordered the 
necklace, her enemies succeeded in casting 
a stigma on her, and the credulous people 
laid every pubUc disaster to her charge. 
There is no doubt she had great influence 
over the king, and that she constantly 
opposed all measures of reform. The en* 
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thusbuttic reception given her at the guards* 
ball at Versailles on Ist October, 1789, 
raised the general indignation to the high- 
est pitch, and was followed m a few days 
by the insurrection of women, and the 
attack on Versailles. When practically 
prisoners in the Tuileries it was she who 
advised the flight of the royal family in 
June, 1791, which ended in their capture 
and return. On 10th August, 1792, she 
heard her husband's deposition pronounced 
by the Legislative Assembly, and accompa- 
nied him to the prison in the l*emple, where 
she displayed the magnanimity of a heroine 
and the patient endurance of a martyr. In 
January, 1793, she parted with her husband 
who had beencondenmed by the (convention; 
in August she was removed to the Concier- 
gerie; and in October she was charged be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal with having 
dissipated the finances, exhausted the trea- 
sury, corresponded with the foreign enemies 
of h'rance, and favoured the domestic foes 
of the country. She defended herself with 
firmness, decision, and indignation; and 
heard the sentence of death pronounced with 
perfect calmness— a calmness which did not 
forsakro her when the sentence was carried 
out the following moniing. Her son, eight 
years of age, died shortly afterwards, as 
was generally believed by poison, and her 
daughter was suffered to quit hVance, and 
afterwards married her cousin the Duke of 
Angoul6me. 

i^tommarchi (-miir'ke), Cahlo Fuan- 
CKBOO, Italian physician, born in Corsica in 
1 780, died in Cuba 1 838. He was professor 
of anatomy at Florence when he offered him- 
self as physician of Napoleon at St. Helena. 
Napoleon at first received him with reserve, 
but soon admitted him to his confidence, 
and testified his satisfaction with him by 
leaving him a legacy of 100,000 francs. On 
his return to Europe he published the Der- 
niers Moments de Napoldon (two vols. 8vo, 
1828). 

AntonellX Giacomo, cardinal, bom 1806, 
died 1876. He was e<lucated at the Grand 
Seminary of Home, where he attracted the 
attention of Vo\\e Gregory XVI., who ap- 
}>ointed him to sever^ imiH)rtant offices. 
On the accession of Pius IX. in 1846 An- 
tonelli was raised to the dimity of cardinal- 
deacon; two years later he became president 
and minister of foreign affairs, and in 1850 
was appointed secretary of state. During 
^e sitting of the CEcumenical ComuS 
^1869-70) he was a prominent champion of 


the papid interest. He strongly opposed 
the assumption of the united l^an crown 
by Victor EmanueL 

Antonell'o (of Messina), an Italian pain- 
ter who died in the end of the sixteenth 
century, and is said to have introduced oil- 
painting into Italy (at Venice), having been 
instructed in it by John Van Eyck. 

Antoni'nus, Itinkrary of. See Itinerary, 
Antoni'nuB, Marcus Aurelius. S^ 
Aurelius. 

Antoni'nus, Wall of, a barrier erected 
by the Romans across the isthmus between 
the Forth and the Clyde, in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. Its western extremity 
was at or near Dunglass Castle, its eastern 
at Carridon, and the whole len^h of it ex- 
ceeded 27 miles. It was constructed a.d. 
140 by liollius Urbicus, the im})erial legate, 
and consisted of a ditch 40 feet wide and 
20 feet deep, and a rampart of stone and 
earth on the south side 24 feet thick and 
20 feet in height. It was strengthened at 
each end and ^ong its course by a series of 
forts and watch-towers. It may still be 
traced at various points, and is commonly 
known as GrahmtCs Dyke, 

Antoni'nus Pius, Titus Aurelius Ful- 
vus, Homan emperor, was bom at Lavinium, 
near Rome, a.d. 86, died A.D. 161. In a.d. 
120 he became consul, and he was one of 
the four per- 
sons of consular 
rank among 
whom Hadrian 
divided the su- 
preme adminis- 
tration of Italy. 

He then went 
as pn>conRul to 
Asia, and after 
his return to 
Rome became 
more and more 
the object of Coin of /Vntoninus Piui. 
Hadrian’s con- 
fidence. In A.D. 138 he was selected by 
that empenir as his successor, and the 
same year he ascended the throne. The 
liersecutions of the Christians he speed- 
ily abolished. He carried on but a few 
wars. In Britain he extended the Roman 
dominion, and by raising a new wall (see 
preceding art) put a .stop to the invasions 
of the I^cts and Scoto. The senate gave 
him the surname Pius^ that is, dutifid or 
showing filial affection, because to keep 
alive tM:tn«iM»y of Hadrian he bad built 
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a temple in hie honour. He was suooeeded 
by Marcufi Aurelius, his adopted son. 

Anto'nius, Marcus (Mark Antony), Ro- 
man triumvir, born 83 ac., was connected 
with the family of Csesar by his mother. De- 
bauchery and prodigality marked his youth. 
To escape his creditors he went to Greece 
in 58, and from thence followed the consul 
Gabinius on a campaign in Syria as com- 
mander of the cavalry. He served in Gaul 
under Csesar in 52 and 51. In 50 he re- 
turned to Rome to support the interests 
of Csesar against the aristocraticsd party 
headed by Pompey, and was appointed 
tribune. When war broke out l^tween 
Csesar and Pompey, Antony led reinforce- 
ments to Csesar in Greece, and in the battle 
of Pharssdia he commanded the left wing. 
He afterwards returned to Rome with the 
ap]K)intment of master of the horse and 
governor of Italy (47). In B.C. 44 he be- 
came Csesar s colleague in the consulship. 
Soon after Csesar was asssuuinated, and An- 
tony would have shsired the same fate had 
not Brutus stood up in his behalf. Antony, 
by the reading of Caesar's will, and by the 
oration which he delivered over his body, 
excited the people to auger and revenge, 
and the murderers were obliged to dee. 
After several quarrels and reconciliations 
withOctavistuus, Caesar's heir (see 
Antony departed to Cisalpine Gaul, which 
province had been conferred upon him 
against the will of the senate. But Cicero 
thundered against him in his famous Phi- 
lippics; the senate declared him a public 
enemy, and intrusted the conduct of the 
war against him to Octavianus and the con- 
suls Hirtius and Pansa. After a campaign 
of varied fortunes Antony ded with his 
troops over the Alps. Here he was joined 
by I^pidus, who commanded in Gaid, and 
through whose mediation Antony and Oc- 
tavianus were again reconciled. It was 
agreed that the Roman world should be 
divided among the three conspirators, who 
were called triumvirs. Antony was to 
take Gaul; I.iepiduB, Spain; and Octayiauus, 
Africa and Sicily. Tbey decided upon the 
proscription of their mutual enemies, each 
giving up his friends to the others, the most 
celebrated of the victims being Cicero the 
orator. Antony and Octavianus departed 
in 42 for Ma^onia^ where the united 
forces of their enemies, Brutus and Cassius, 
formed a powerful army, which was, how- 
ever, speedily defeated at PhiUppL Antony 
next visited Athens, and thence proceeded 
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to Asia. In Cilicia he ordered Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt, to apologize for her inso- 
lent behaviour to the triumviri. She ap- 
peared in person, and her charms fettered 
him for ever. He followed her to Alexan- 
dria, where he bestowed not even a thought 
upon the affairs of the world, till he was 
aroused by a report that hostilities had 
commenced in It^y between his own rela- 
tives and Octavianus. A short war fol- 
lowed, which was decided in favour of 
Octavianus before the arrival of Antony in 
Italy. A reconciliation was effected, which 
was sealed by the marriage of Antony with 
Octavia, the sister of Octavianus. A new 
division of the Roman dominions was now 
made (in 40), by which Antony obtained 
the East, Octavianus the West. After his 
return to Asia Antony gave himself u]> 
entirely to Cleopatra, assuming the style of 
an eastern despot, and so alienating many 
of his adherents and embittering public 
opinion against him at Rome. At length 
war was declared at Rome against the 
Queen of Egypt, and Antony was deprived 
of his consufship and government. Each 
party assembled its forces, and Antony lost, 
in the naval battle at Actium (n.c. 31 ), the 
dominion of the world. He followed ('leo- 
patra to Alexandria, and on the arrival of 
Octavianus his fleet and cavalry deserted, 
and his infantry was defeated. Deceived 
by a false report which Cleopatra had dis- 
seminated of her death, he fell upon his own 
sword (B.C. 30). 

Antonoma'sia, in rhetoric, the use of the 
name of some office, dignity, profession, sci- 
ence, or trade instead of the true name of 
the person, as when kin viajesty is used for 
a king, his lordship for a nobleman; or 
when, instead of Aristotle, we say, the phi- 
losopher; or, conversely, the use of a proper 
noun instead of a common noun; as, a Solo- 
mon for a wise man. 

Antony, Mark. See Antonins (Marcus), 

Antony, St. See Anthony, 

An'trim, a county of Ireland, province of 
Ulster, in the north-east of the island; 
area^ 762,080 acres^ of which about a third 
are arabla The eastern and northern dis- 
tricts are comparatively mountainous, with 
tracts of heath and bog, but no part rises to 
a great height. The principal rivers are the 
Lagan and the Bann^ which separate Antrim 
from Down amd Londonderry respectively. 
The general soil of the plains and vaUeys is 
strong loam. Flax, oats, and potatoes are 
the principal agricultural produce. Cattle, 
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sheep, Bwine, and goats are extensively 
reared There are wt-mines and beds of 
iron-ore, which is worked and exported. A 
range of basaltic strata stretches along the 
northern coast, of which the celebrated 
Giant's Causeway is the most remarkable 
portion. The spinning of linen and cotton 
yam, and the weaving of linen and cotton, 
are the staple manufa^ures. The principal 
towns are liel- 


the defences being completed by an outer 
line of forts and outworks. The cathedral, 
with a spire 400 feet high, one of the largest 
and most beautiful specimens of Gothic 
architecture in Belgium, contains Rubens’s 
celebrated masterpieces, the Descent from 
the Cross, the Elevation of the Cross, and 
The Assumption. The other churches of 
note are St. James’s, St Andrew’s, and St 

Paul’s, all en- 


and supposed to Antwerp Cathedral, 

feed largely on 

ants. I’hey all have longish logs and a short are numerous and varied 


riched with 
paintings by 
Rubens, Van- 
dyck, and other 
masters.Among 
the other edi- 
fices of note are 
the exchange, 
the town-hidl, 
the {lalace, the- 
atre, academy 
of the fine arts, 
[licture ancl 

sculpture gal- 
I leries, kc. The 
harbour accom- 
modation is ex- 
tensive and ex- 
cellent, new 

docksandquays 
having been 
built in the past 
few years. The 
shipping trade 
has greatly ad- 
vanced in re- 
cent times, and 
is now very 
large, the goods 
being largely in 
transit There 
industries. Ant- 


tail. The ant-thrushes of tlie Old World 
lielong to the genus Pitta. They inhabit 
southern and south-eastern Asia and the 
Eastern Archii>elago, and are binls of bril- 
liant plumi^. The New World ant-thrushes 
belong to South America, and live among 
close foliage and bushes. Some of them are 
called ant^-shriksis and ant-wrens, lliey 
ixd^g to several genera. 

AnT^sang^^u1^\md Ger. Anttverperij 
french, Belgium, 

and the ot^tal of a 

name, on the Scheldt, a^ J*?™ 

the open seSb It is Btrongly\^*'^®^>, 
completely surrounded on th^If®^ 
a seniiciroolar inner HtiA of jjjjtoncations, 


werp is mentioned as early as the eighth 
century, and in the eleventh and twelfth 
it had attained a high degree of prosperity. 
In the sixteenth century it is said to have 
had a pop. of 200,000. The wars between 
the Netherlands and Spain greatly injured 
its commerce, which was almost ruined by 
the closing of the navigation of the Scheldt 
in accordimce with the peace of Westphalia 
(1648). It is only in the present century 
that its prosperity has revived. Pop. 204,498. 
— The province consists of a fertile plain 
1100 square miles in area, and has a popu- 
lation of 652,061. 

Annlda (Anepo on the monuments), one 
of the deities of the ancient Egyptians, the 
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Bon of Oriris by Isis. The Egyptian sculp- 
tures represent him with the head, or under 
the form, of a jackal, with long painted 
ears. His office was to conduct the souls of 


the dead from this 
world to the next, 
and in the lower 
world he weighed 
the actions of the 
deceased previous 
to their admission 
to the presence of 
Osiris. 

Anupshahr (a- 

nop'shar), a town 
of Hindustan, N. 
W. Provinces, on 
the Ganges, 75 
miles S.E. of Delhi, 
a resort of Hindu 
pilgrims who bathe 
in the Ganges. 
Pop. 8234. 

Anu'ra, or An- 
ou'ka (Gr. a, nega- 



Auubifl. 


tive, oura, a tail), 

an order of Batrachians which lose the tail 


when they reach maturity, such as the frogs 
and toads. 


Anuradhapura. See Anarajapura. 

A'nus, the opening at the lower or pos- 
terior extremity of the alimentary canal 
through which the excrement or waste pro- 
ducts of digestion are expelled. 

An'vil, an instrument on which pieces of 
metal are laid for the purp^ of being 
hammered. The common smith’s anvil is 


generally made of seven pieces, namely, the 
core or body; the four comers for the pur- 
[Mjse of enl^ging its base; the projecting 
end, which contains a square hole for the 
reception of a set or chisel to cut off pieces 
of iron; and the beak or conical end, used 
for turning pieces of iron into a circular 
form, Ac. ^ese pieces are each separately 
welded to the core and hammered so as to 


form a regular surface with the whole. 
When the anvil has received its due form, 
it is fa<^ with steel, and is then tempered 
in cold water. The smith’s anvil is gener- 
ally placed loose upon a wooden block. The 
anvil for heavy operations, such as the foil- 
ing of ordnance and shaf^g, consists of a 
huge iron block deeply emb^ded, and rest- 
ing on piles of masonry. 

Anville, Jean Baptiste Boubgdionon 
d’ (jan bap-tSst b6r-g6-ny6n dan-vel), a 
oelebra^ Jnrench geographer, bom 1697, 
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died 1782; published a great number of 
maps and writings illustrative of ancient 
and modem geography. 

Ansin (an-zan), a town of France, de- 
partment of Nord, about 1 mile north-west 
from Valenciennes, in the centre of an ex- 
tensive coid-field, with blast-furnaces, forges, 
rolling-mills, foundries, Ac. Pop. 10,048. 

Aonia, in ancient geography a name for 
part of l^otia in Greece, containing M ount 
Helicon and the fountain Aganippe, both 
haunts of the musea 

A’orist, the name given to one of the 
tenses of the verb in some languages (as the 
Greek), which expresses indefinite past time. 

Aor’ta, in anatomy, the great artery or 
trunk of the arterial system, proceeding 
from the left ventricle of the heart, and 
giving origin to all the arteries except the 
pulmonary. It first rises towards the top 
of the breast-bone, when it is called the 
ascf'ftding aorta; then makes a great curve, 
called the transverse or great arch of the 
aorta^ whence it gives off branches to the 
head and upper extremities; thence pro- 
ceeding towa^s the lower extremities, under 
the name of the dcscemling aorta ^ it gives 
off branches to the trunk; and finally divides 
into the two iliacun, which supply the pelvis 
and lower extremities. 

Aosta (a-os'tfi; anc. Augusta Prevtorid)^ 
a town of north Italy, 50 miles n.n.w. of 
Turin, on the Dora-Baltea, with an ancient 
triumphal arch, remains of an amphitheatre, 
Ac. Pop. 7830. 

Aoud^ (a>o'dad), the Aumotrdgus tra- 
geldphus^ a quadmped allied to the sheep, 
most closely to the mouflon, from which, 
however, it may be easily distinguished by 
the heavy mane, commencing at the throat 
and falling as far as the Imees. It is a 
native of North Africa^ inhabiting the lofti- 
est and most inaccessible precipices. 

Apaches (a-pa’chez), a warlike race of 
Indians inhabiting the more unsettled parts 
of the United States adjoining Mexico, and 
also the north of Mexico, lliey live chiefly 
on horseback, support themselves by the 
chase and plunder, and they still maintain 
their independence and hostility to the 
whites. 

Ap’aaage, an allowance which the younger 
princes of a reigning house in some Euro- 
pean countries receive from the revenues of 
the country, generally together with a grant 
of public domains, that they may Ite enabled 
to live in a manner becoming their rank. 

Apaztmeiit houses, houses built toaccom 
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modate a number of familiee each in its own 
set of rooms, which form a separate dwelling 
with an entrance of its own. The term is 
chiefly used in America, where such dwell- 
ings are of comparatively recent introduc- 
tion; but houses of this kind have long been 
built in Euro{>e, though in Tioudon, as in the 
United States, they are still somewhat of a 
novelty. In New Y ork and other American 
cities there are now great blocks of such 
houses, which provide excellent and com- 
modious dwellings at a lower rent than if 
each were a separate building. 

Ap'atite, a translucent but seldom trans- 
parent mineral, which crystallizes in a regu- 
lar six-sided firism, usu^y terminated by 
a truncated six-sided pyramid. It passes 
through various shades of colour, fn>m white 
to yellow, green, blue, and occasionally red, 
scratches fluor-spar but is scratched by fel- 
s{)ar, and has a sficciflc gravity of about 
3*5. It is a compound of phosphate of lime 
with fluoride and chloride of calcium. It 
occurs principally in ])rimitivo rocks and 
in veins, extensive do)>o8itB being found in 
all ])arts of the world. It is now largely 
utilized as a source of artiflcial phospnato 
manures. 

Ape, a common name of a number of 
(]ua<1ruinanou8 animals inhabiting the Old 
\Vorld (Asia and the Asiatic islands, and 
Africa), and including a variety of species. 
'J^he word ape was formerly applied indis- 
criminately to all quadrumanouB mammals; 
but it is now limited to the anthropoid or 
man-like monkeys. The family includes 
the chim()anzee, gorilla, orang-outang, Ac., 
and has been divided into three genera, 
Troylodgtea^ Simia, and Jltflobdtes. See 
Chimpatiztr, Giblxrti, GoriUn^ Orang^ Ac. 

Apsldoorn (H'pel-dom), a town of Hol- 
land, province of Guelderland, 17 miles 
north of Arnhem; manufactures paper, 
monxsoo leather, and cop[>er-plates. Pop, 
12,411. 

Apelles (a-perc^), the most famous of the 
painters of ancient Greece and of antiquity, 
was bom in the fourth century b.c., probably 
at Colophon. Ephorus of Ephesus was his 
first teacher, but attracted by the renown of 
the Sicyonian school he went and studied 
at Sicyon. In the time of Philip he went 
to Macedonia^ and there a dose friendship 
between him and Alexander the Great was 
established. The most admired of his pic- 
tures was (bat of Venus rising from the sea 
and wringing the water from her dripping 
looks. Bh portrait of Alexander with a 


thunderbolt in his hand was no less cele- 
brated. His renown was at its height about 
B.C. 330, and he died about the end of the 
century. Among the anecdotes told of 
Apelles is the one whic^ gave rise to the 
Latin proverb, * Ne sutor supra crepidam * 
— ‘Let not the shoemaker go beyond his 
shoe.’ Having heard a cobbler point out 
an error in the drawing of a shoe in one of 
his pictures he correct^ it, whereupon the 
cobbler took upon him to criticise the leg, 
and received from the artist the famous 
reply. 

Ap'ennines (Latin, M<m$ Apennmus), a 
prolongation of the Al)>s, forming the ‘ back- 
bone of Itdy.’ Beginning at Savona, on 
the Gulf of Genoa, the Apennines traverse 
the whole of the |)euin8ula and also cross 
over into Sicily, the Strait of Messina being 
regarded merely as a gap in the chain. 
The average height of the mountains com- 
posing the range is about 4000 feet, and 
nowhere do they reach the limits of per- 
petual snow, though some summits exceed 
9000 feet in height. Monte Como, called 
also Gran Sasso d’ltalia (Great Hock of 
Italy), which rises among the mountains 
of the Abruzzi, is the loftiest of the chain, 
rising to the height of 9541 feet, Monte 
Majella (9151) Mng next. Monte Gar- 
gano, which juts out into the Adriatic from 
the ankle of Italy, is a mountainous mass 
upwards of 5000 feet high, completely se|>a- 
rated from the main chain. On the Adri- 
atic side the mountains descend more 
abniptly to the sea than on the western or 
Mediterranean side, and the streams are 
comparatively short and rapid. On the 
western side are the valleys of the Arno, 
Tiber, Garigliano, and Voltumo, the largest 
rivers that rise in the A|)ennine8, and the 
only ones of importance in the peninsular 
portion of Italy. They consist almost en- 
tirely of limestone rocks, and are exceed- 
ingly rich in the finest marbles. On the 
south slopes volcanic masses are not uncom- 
mon. Mount Vesuvius, the only active 
volcano on the continent of Europe, is an 
instance. The lower slopes are well clothed 
wiUi vegetation, the summits are sterile and 
bare. 

Apenrade (a'pen-ra-de), a seaport of 
Prussia, in Sc^eswig-Holstein, on a fiord 
of the Little Belt, b^utifully situated, and 
carrying on a considerable fishing and sea- 
faring trade. Pop. 6212. 

Ape'rient, a marine which, in moderate 
dni|i» g^tly but completely opens the 
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bowels: examples^ oastor«oil| Epsom salts, 
8enna» Ac. 

Apet'alous, a botanical term applied to 
flowers or flowering-plants which are desti- 
tute of petals or corolla. 

Aphi^p'tera, an order of wingless in- 
sect^ composed of the different species of 
fleas. See Plea, 

Apha'sia (Gr. a, not, and pham^ speak- 
ing), in pathology, a symptom of certain 
morbid conditions of the nervous system, 
in which the patient loses the power of ex- 
pressing ideas by means of words, or loses 
the appropriate use of words, the vocal 
organs the while remaining intact and the 
intelligence sound. There is sometimes an 
entire loss of words as connected with ideas, 
and sometimes only the loss of a few. In 
one form of the disease, called apheitiia, the 
patient can think and write, but cannot 
speak; in another, called agraphia^ he can 
think and speak, but cannot express his 
ideas in writing. In a great majority of 
cases, where post-mortem examinations have 
lieen made, morbid changes have been found 
in the left frontal convolution of the brain. 

Aphe'lion ((xr. crpo, from, and hellos^ the 
sun), that part of the orbit of the earth or 
any other planet in which it is at the point 
remotest from the sun. 

Aphe^mia. SeeApAa^/o. 

Aphides (af'i-dez). See Aphis, 

Aphis, a genus of insects (called plant- 
lice) of the order Hemiptera, the type of 
the family Aphides. The 8()ecies are very 



Aphirlefl. 

Wheat Plant-loiife {ApkU flrraiiaria).— 1. 2, Mnle, 
onlarKed and natural aue. 8, 4, Wingleaa Female, 
enlar^ and natural dse. 

numerous and destructive. The A, rosce 
lives on the rose; the A.fahoe on the bean; 
the A, huvrMi is injurious to the hop, the 
A, granaria to oeiws, the A. lanigSra 
or woolly aphis equally so to apple-tre^. 
The apices are famished with an in- 
flected beak, and feelers longer than the 
thorax. In the same species some indi- 
viduals have four erect wings and others 
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are entirely without wings. The feet are 
of the ambulatory kind, and the abdomen 
usually ends in two hom-like tubes, from 
which is ejected the substance called bonoy- 
dew, a favourite food of ants. (See Ant.) 
The aphides illustrate parthenogenesis ; 
hermaphrodite forms produced from eggs 
produce viviparous wingless forms, which 
again produce others like themselves, and 
thus multiply during summer, one indi- 
vidual giving rise to millions. Winged 
sexual forms appear late in autumn, the 
females of which, being impregnated by 
the males, produce eggs. 

Apho'nia (Gr. a, not, and phone, voice), 
in pathology, the greater or less impaimient, 
or the complete loss of the power of emitting 
vocal sound. The slightest and less perma- 
nent forms often arise from extreme ner- 
vousness, fright, and hysteria. Slight forms 
of structural aphonia are of a catarrhal nature, 
resulting from more or less congestion and 
tumefaction of the mucous and submucous 
tissues of the larynx and adjoining parts. 
Severer cases are frequently occasion^ by 
serous infiltration into the submucous tissue, 
with or without inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the larynx and of its vicinity. 
The voice may also affected in different 
degrees by inflammatory affections of the 
fauces and tonsils; by tumours in these situa- 
tions; by morbid growths pressing on or im- 
plicating the larynx or trachea; by aneur- 
isms; and most frequently by chronic laryn- 
gitis and its consequences, especially thicken- 
ing, ulceration, Ac. 

Aph'orism, a brief, sententious saying, in 
which a comprehensive meaning is involved, 
as ' Familiarity breeds contempt;’ ‘Neces- 
sity has no law.’ 

Aphrodislaos, medicines or food believed 
to be capable of exciting sexual desire. 

Aphr^te (af-ro-drt6), the goddess of 
love among the Greeks; usually regarded 
as equivalent to the Boman Venus. A 
festival called Aphrodisia was celebrated to 
her in various pa^ of Greece, but especially 
in Cyprus, Vemis. 

Aphihss (afthe), a disease occurring espe- 
cially in infants, but occasionally seen in old 
persons, and consisting of small white ulcers 
upon the tongue, gums, injside of the lips, 
and palate, resembling particles of curdled 
milk; commonly called thrush or rntlk^ 
thrush, 

A'pia, the chief place and trading centre 
of the ^moa Islands, on the north side of 
the idand of Upolu« 
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A'piary (L^wpis^ a bee), aplaoefor keeping 
bees. The apiary should well sheltered 
from strong winds, moisture, and the extremes 
of heat and cold, llie hives should face the 
south or south-east, and should be placed on 
shelves 2 feet above the ground, and about 
the same distance from each other. As to 
the form of the hives and the materials of 
which they should be constructed there are 
great differences of opinion. The old dome- 
shaped straw is still in general use among 
the cottagers of (Ireat Britain. Its cheap- 
ness and simplicity of construction are in its 
favour, while it is excellent for warmth and 
ventilation; but it has the disadvantage that 
its interior is closed to inspection, and the 
honey can only be got out by stupefying the 
bees with the smoke of the common puff- 
ball or chloroform, or by fumigating with 
sulphur, which entails the destruction of the 
swarm. Wooden hives of square box-like 
form are now gaining general favour among 
boe-kee{)erB. I'hey usually consist of a large 
breeding chamber below and two sliding 
removable boxes called supers above for the 
abstraction of honey without disturbing the 
contents of the main chamber. It is of great 
importance that the apiary should be situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood of good feeding 
grounds, such as gardens, clover-fields, or 
heath-covered hills. When their stores of 
honey are removed the bees must be fed 
dimiig the winter and part of spring with 
synip or with a solution consisting of 2 lbs. 
loaf-sugar to a pint of water. In the early 
spring slow and continuous feeding (a few 
ounces of syrup each day) will stimulate 
the queen to deposit her eggs, by which 
means the colony is rapidly 8trengthene<l 
and throws off early swarms. New swarms 
may make their ap|»earance as early as 
May and as late as August, but swarming 
usuidly takes place in the intervening 
montl^. 

Apiclus, Maucus GABiim, a Roman epi- 
cure in the time of Augustus and Tiberius, 
who^ having exhausted his vast fortune on 
the gratification of his ^lalate, and having 
only about £80,000 left, poisoned himself 
that be might escape the misery of plain 
diet The book of cookery publi^ed under 
the name of Apicius was written by one 
CieliuB, and belongs to a much later date. 

A'pion, a Greek grammarian, bom in 
Egypt lived in the^ reigns of Tiberius, 
C^igula, and Claudius, a.d. 15-54, and 
went to Home to teadi grammar and 
rhetoria Among his works, one or two 


fragments only of which remain, was one 
directed agaiust the Jews, which was re- 
plied to by Josephus. 

A'pios,' a genus of leguminous climbing 
plants, producing edible tubers on under- 
ground shoots. An American species (A, 
Vaberom) has been used as a substitute for 
the potato, but its tubers, though numerous, 
are small. 

A'pis, a bull to which divine honours were 
paid by the ancient Egyptians, who regarded 
him as a symbol of Osiris. At Memphis he 
had a splendid residence, containing exten- 
sive walks and courts for his entertainment, 
and he was waited u[)on by a large train of 



priests, who looked upon bis every move- 
ment as oracular. He was not suffered to 
live beyond twenty-five years, being secretly 
killed by the priests and thrown into a 
sacred welL Another bull, characterized 
by certain marks, as a black colour, a tri- 
angle of white on the forehead, a white 
crescent-shaped spot on the right side, &c., 
was selected in his place. His birthday was 
annually celebrated, and his death was a 
season of pnblic mourning. 

A'pis, a genus of insects. See Bee. 

A'pium, a genus of umbelliferous plants, 
including celery. 

Aplaoen'tal, a term applied to those 
mammals in which the young are destitute 
of a placenta. The aplacentid mammals 
comprise the Monotremata and Marsupi- 
alia, the two lowest orders of mammals, in- 
cluding the duck-mole (omithorhynchus), 
the porcupine ant-eater, kangaroo, Ac. 
Marmpialia and Monotremata. 

Aplanat'io, in optics, a term specifically 
applied to r^ectors, lenses, and combina- 
tions of them, capable of transmitting light 
without spherical aberration. An ajiLinolie 
Une is a lens oonstruoted of different media 
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to correct the effects of the unequal refran- 
gibility of the tlifferent rays. 

Aplysia. See Sea-hare, 

Apoc'alypse (Gr. apokalt/psis, a revela- 
tion), the name frequently given to the last 
book of the New Testament, in the English 
version called The Revelation of St. John 
the Divine. It is generally believed that 
the Apocalypse was written by the apostle 
John in his old age (95-97 A.D.) in the Isle 
of PatmoB, whither he had been banished 
by the Roman Emperor Domitian. An- 
ciently its genuineness was maintained by 
Justin Martyr, Irenseus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian, and many others; while 
it was doubted by Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, and, nearer 
our own times, by Luther and a majority of 
the eminent German commentators. The 
Apocalypse has been explained differently 
by almost every writer who has ventured to 
interpret it, and has furnished all sorts of 
sects and fanatics with quotations to sup- 
port their creeds or pretensions. The modern 
interpreters may be divided into three schools 
— namely, the historical school^ who hold 
that the prophecy embraces the whole his- 
tory of the church and its foes from the 
time of its writing to the end of the world; 
the Proiterists, who hold that the whole or 
nearly the whole of the prophecy has been 
already fulfilled, and that it Tefers chiefly to 
the triumph of Christianity over Paganism 
and Judaism; and the Futurists^ who throw 
the whole prophecy, except the first three 
chapters, forward upon a time not yet reached 
by the church—a period of no very long 
duration, whidi is immediately to precede 
Christ's second coming. 

Apocal]rptic Numlm, the mystic number 
6G6 found in Rev. xiiL 18. As early as the 
second century ecclesiastical writers found 
that the name Antichrist was indicated by 
the Greek characters expressive of this 
numl)er. By Irenseus the word Lateinos 
was found in the letters of the number, and 
the Roman empire was therefore considered 
to be Antichrist. Protestants generally be- 
lieve it has reference to the Papacy, imd, on 
the other hand, Catholics connect it with 
Protestantism. 

Apocar'pous, in botany, a term applied to 
such fruits as are the produce of a single 
flower, and are formed of one carpel, or a 
number of carpels free and separate from 
each other. 

Apoc'rypha (Greek, * things concealed or 
apurious'), a term applied in the earliest 
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churches to various sacred or professedly 
inspired writings, sometimes given to those 
whose authors were unknown, sometimes 
to those with a hidden meaning, and some- 
times to those considered objectionable. 
The term is specially applied to the fourteen 
undermentioned books which were written 
during the two centuries preceding the birth 
of Christ. They were written, not in Hebrew, 
but in Greek, and the Jews never allowed 
them a place in their sacred canon. I'hey 
were incorporated into the Septuagint, and 
thence passed to the Vulgate. The Gret^k 
Church excluded them from the canon in 
360 at the Council of Laodicea. The Ijatiti 
Church treated them with more favour, but 
it was not until 1546 that they were for- 
mally admitted into the canon of the Church 
of Rome by a decree of the Council of 
Trent The Anglican Church says they 
may be read for example of life and instruc- 
tion of manners, but that the church does 
not apply them to establish any doctrine. 
All other Protestant churches in Britmn 
and America ignore them. ITie following 
fourteen books form the Apocrypha of the 
English Bible: — The first and second Books 
of Esdras, Tobit, Judith, the rest of the 
Book of Esther, the Wisdom of Solomon, the 
Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach, or Ec- 
clesiasticus, Baruch the Prophet, the Song 
of the Three Children, Susanna and the 
Elders, Bel and the Dragon, the Prayer of 
Manasses, and the first and second Books 
of Maccabees. Besides the A|>ocry[)bal 
books of the Old Testament there are many 
spurious books composed in the earlier ages 
of Christianity, and jniblished under the 
names of Christ and his apostles, or of such 
immediate followers as from their character 
or means of intimate knowledge might give 
an apparent plausibility for such forgeries. 
Iliese writings comprise: Ist, the Apocryphal 
Gospels, which treat of the history of Joseph 
and the Virgin before the birth of Christ, 
of the infancy of Jesus, and of the acts of 
Pilate; 2^ the Apocryphal Acts of thes 
Apostles; and 3d, the Apocryphal Aikkj- 
alypses, none of which have obtained can- 
onical recognition by any of the churches. 

Apocyxui'oess, a nat. order of dicotyle- 
donous plants, having for its type the genus 
Apoepnum or dog-bwe. The species have 
opposite or sometimes whorled leaves with- 
out stipules ; the corolla monof^talous, 
hypogynous, and with the stamens inserted 
upon it; fruit two-celled. The plants yield 
a milky juice, which is generally poisonous; 
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neveral yield caoutchouc, and a few edible 
fruits. The bark of several Bt)eoies is a 
jK)werful febrifuge. To the order belongs 
the periwinkle (Vinca). See iJog-hanCf 
Cow-iree^ Periwinlcla^ Olcaruler^ Tawjhin. 

Ap'oda (lit footless animals), a name 
sometimes ^ven to the snake-like or worm- 
like amphibians, as also to the apodal fishes 
(which see). 

Ap'odal Fishes, the name applied to such 
malacopterous fishes as want ventral fins. 
I'hey constitute a small natural family, of 
which the common eel is an example. 

Apo'dBsis, in gram., the latter member 
of a conditional sentence (or one lieginning 
with ?/, though^ Ac.) dependent on the 
condition or prot&siH; as, if it rain {jirotaHin) 
I shall not go {apodoHiH), 

Ap'ogee (-jo; Greek, o/kj, from, and . 7 ^, 
the earth), that ^loint in the orbit of the 
moon or a planet where it is at its greatest 
distance from the earth; properly this ]jar- 
ticular part of the moon's orbit. 

Aporda, a town of Germany, in the 
Grand-duchy of Saxe -Weimar, at which 
woollen goods are extensively manufac- 
tured, employing 7000 hands. Pop. 18,061. 

ApoUixia'xians, a sect of Ghristians who 
maintained the doctrine that the liogos 
(the Word) holds in C'hrist the ])lace of the 
rational soul, and consequently that God 
was united in him with the human body 
and the sensitive soul. A|M)llinaris, the 
author of this opinion, was, from a.i>. 862 
till at least A.n. 882, Bishop of Laodicea, in 
Syria, and a zealous omioser of the Arians. 
As a man and a scholar he was highly 
tisteemed, and was among the most popular 
authors of his time. He formed a congre- 
gation of his adherents at Antioch, and 
made Vitalis their bishop. The Apdlinu- 
rianjt, or as their followers were 

callecl, soon spread their sentiments in Syria 
and the neighbouring countries, established 
several societies, with their own bishops, 
and one even in C\)nBtantinople; but &e 
sect was suppressed in 428 by imperial 
edict. 

ApoUina'ris Water, a natural aerated 
water, belonging to the class of acidulated 
soda waters, and derived from the Ap^- 
narisbnmnen, a spring in the valley of the 
Ahr, near the Rhine, in Rhenish Prussia^ 
forming a highly esteemed beverage. 

Apollo, son ct Zeus (Jupiter) and Leto 
(Latona), who being persecuted by the 
jealousy of Hera (Juno), after tedious wan- 
derings and nine ^ys* labour, was delivered 


of him and his twin sister, ArtBmis (Diana), 
on the island of Delos. Skilled in the use 
of the bow, he slew the serpent Python on 
the fifth day after his birth; afterwards, 
with his sister Artemis, he killed the 
children of Niobe. He aided Zeus in the 
war with the Titans and the giants. He 
destroyed the C'yclopes, because they forged 
the thunderbolts with which Zeus killed his 
son and favourite Asklepios (./^.Isculapius). 
According to some traditions he invented 
the lyre, though this is generally ascribed 
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to Hermes (Mercury), Ajk)11o wa» origi- 
nally the sun-god; and though in Homer he 
appears distinct from Helios (the sun), yet 
his real nature is hinted at even here by 
the epithet Pha^bus, that is, the radiant or 
beaming. In later times the view was al- 
most universal that Apollo and Helios were 
identical. From being the god of light and 
purity in a physical sense he gradu^ly be- 
came the g^ of moral and spiritual light 
and purity, the source of aU intellectual, 
social, and political progress. He thus came 
to be regarded as the god of song and pro- 
phecy, the god that wards off and heals 
oe^y suffenug and disease, the institutor 
and muurffiaiii of civil and political order, 
and we fouiider of cities. His worship was 
introduced at Rmne at an early period, pro- 
bably in the time of the Tarquins. Among 
the ancient statues of Apollo that have 
come down to us, the most remarkable is 
the one called the Apollo Bdiniim, from the 
Belvidere Gallery in the Rome, 
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This statue was found in the ruins of An- 
tium in 1503, and was purchased by Pope 
Julian 11. It is now supposed to be a copy 
of a Greek statue of the third century B.C., 
and dates probably from the reign of 
Nero. 

ApoUodo'ms, a Greek writer who flour- 
ished 140 B.C. Among the numerous works 
he wrote on various subjects, the only one 
extant is his Bibliotheca, which contains a 
concise account of the mythology of Greece 
down to the heroic age. 

Apollo'nius of Perga, Greek mathema- 
tician, called the ^ great geometer,* flourished 
alx)ut 240 fi.c., and was the author of many 
works, only one of which, a treatise on Conic 
Sections, partly in Greek and partly in an 
Arabic translation, is now extant. 

Apollo'nius of Rhodes, a Greek rhetori- 
cian and poet, flourished about 230 B.o. Of 
his various works we have only the Argo- 
iiautica, an epic poem of moderate merit, 
though written with much care and labour, 
dealing with the story of the Ai^onautic 
exj sedition. 

Apollo'nius of T3r'ana, in Cappadocia, a 
Pythagorean philosopher who was born in 
the beginning of the C'hristian era, early 
adopted the Pythagorean doctrines, abstain- 
ing from animal food and maintaining a 
rigid silence for five years. He travelled 
extensively in Asia, professed to be endowed 
\^'ith miraculous powers, such as prophecy 
and the raising of the dead, and was on this 
jujcount set up by some as a rival to Christ. 
His ascetic life, wise discourses, and won- 
deriul deeds obtained for him idmost uni- 
versal reverence, and temples, altars, and 
statues were erected to him. He died at 
Ephesus al>out the end of the first century. 
A narrative of his strange career, containing 
many fables, with, perhaps, a kernel of trut^ 
was written by Fhilostratus about a cen- 
tury later. 

ApoUo'nius of Tjnre, the hero of a tale 
which had an immense popularity in the 
middle ages and which furnished the plot of 
Shakspere's Pericles, Prince of Tyre. The 
story, originally in Greek, first appeared in 
the third century afC^r Christ. 

ApoU'os, a Jew of Alexandria^ who 
learned the doctrines of Christianity at 
Ephesus from Aquila and Priscilla, be^me 
a preacher of the gospel in Achaia and Cor- 
inth, and an assistant of Paul in his mis- 
sionary work. Some have regarded him as 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Apoll'yon (* the Hestroyer’), a name used 
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in Rev. ix. 11 for the angel of the bottom- 
less pit 

Apologetics (-jet'iks), a term applied to 
that branch of theological learning which 
consists in the systematic exhibition of the 
arguments for the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. See Evidences of ChrutianiUf, 

Apologue (ap'o-log), a story or relation 
of fictitious events intended to convey some 
useful truths. It differs from a parable in 
that the latter is drawn from events that 
pass among mankind, whereas the apologue 
may be founded on supposed actions of 
brutes or inanimate things, ^sop's fables 
are good examples of apologues. 

Aporogy, a term at one time applied to a 
defence of one w'ho is accused, or of certain 
doctrines called in question. Of this nature 
are the Aj)ologies of Socrates, attributed 
respectively to l*lato and Xenophon. I'he 
name |>a8sed over to Christian authors, who 
gave the name of a|)ologies to the writings 
which were designed to defend C^hristianity 
against the attacks and accusations of its 
enemies, particularly the pagan philosophers, 
and to justify its professors before the em- 
perors. Of this sort were those by tlustin 
Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Tatian, 
and others. 

Aponeuro'sis, in anatomy, a name of cer- 
tain grayish-white shining membranes, com- 
posed of interlacing fibres, stuoetimes con- 
tinuous with the muscular fibre, and differing 
from tendons merely in having a flat form. 
They serve several purposes, sometimes at- 
taching the muscles to the bones, sometimes 
surrounding the muscle and preventing its 
displacement, Ac. 

Apophthegm (ap'o-them), a short pithy 
sentence or maxim. Julius Cecsar wrote a 
collection of them, and we have a collection 
by Lord Bacon. 

Apoph'yllite, a species of mineral of a 
foliated structure and pearly lustre, called 
also fish-eye stone. It belongs to the Zeolite 
family, and is a hydrated silicate of lime 
and potash, containing also fluorine. 

Ap'oplexy, abolition or sudden diminution 
of sensation and voluntary motion, from 
suspension of the functions of the cerebrum, 
resulting from congestion or rupture of the 
blood-vessels of the brain and resulting 
pressure on this organ. In a complete apo- 
plexy the person falls suddenly, is unable 
to move his Umbs or to speak, gives no proof 
of seeing, hearing, or feeling, and the bimth- 
ing is stertorous or snoring, like that of a 
person in deep rieep. ^e premonitory 
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symptoms of this dangerous disease are 
drowsiness, giddiness, dulness of hearing, 
frequent yawning, diisordered vision, noise 
in the ears, vertigo, &c. It is most frequent 
between the ages of fifty and seventy. A 
large head, short neck, full chest, sanguine 
and plethoric constitution, and corpylency 
are generally considered signs of predisposi- 
tion to it; but the state of the heart's action, 
with a plethoric condition of the vascular 
system, has a more marked influence. Out 
of 08 cases carefully investigated only 10 
were fat and j)lethonc, 28 being thin, and 
the rest of ordinary habit Among the 
common predisposing causes are long and 
intense thought, continued anxiety, habitual 
indulgence of the temper and passions, sed- 
entary and luxurious living, sexual indul- 
gence, intoxication, &c. More or less com- 
plete recovery from a first and second attack 
is common, but a third is almost invariably 
fatal. 

Aposiope'sis, in rhetoric, a sudden breaker 
stop in speaking or writing, usually for mere 
elTeet or a pretence of unwillingness to say 
anything on a subject; as, ^his character is 
such— but it is better I should not siieak of 
tlinC 

Apos'tasy (Or. a standing away 

from), a renunciation of opinions or practices 
and the adoption of contrary ones, usually 
applied to renunciation of religious opinions. 
It is always an expression of reproac:h. 
What one party calls ajiuHtaatf is termed by 
the other con rent ton. C'atholics, also, call 
those [lersons a post ait' » who forsake a re- 
ligious order or renounce their religious 
vows without a lawful dispensation. 

A posterio'ri. See A priori, 

Apos'tles (literally persons sent out, from 
the Greek aponfrUvin, to send out), the 
twelve men whom desus selected to attend 
him during his ministry, and to promulgate 
his religion. Their names were as follows: 
— Simon Peter, and Aiulrew his brother; 
James, and flohn his brother, sons of Zebe- 
dee; Philip; Bartholomew; Thomas; Mat- 
thew; James, the son of Alpheus; Lebbeus 
his brother, called Juda» or Jude; Simon, 
the Canaa^te; and Judas Iscariot. To 
these were subseiiuently lulded Matthias 
(chosen by lot in place of Judas Iscariot) 
and Paul The Bible gives the name of 
apostle to Barnabas also, who accompanied 
Paid on his missions (Acts xiv. 14). In a 
wider sense those preachers who first taught 
Christianity in heathen countries are some- 
times termed apostles; for example, St 


Denis, the apostle of the Gauls; St. Boni- 
face, the apostle of Germany; St Augustin, 
the apostle of England; Francis Xavier, 
the apostle of the Indies; Adalbert of 
Prague, apostle of Prussia Proper. During 
the life of the Saviour the apostles more 
than once showed a misunderstanding of 
the object of his mission, and during his 
sufferings evinced little courage and firmness 
of friendship for their great and benevolent 
Teacher. After his death they received the 
Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, that 
they might be enabled to fulfil the impor- 
tant duties for which they had been chosen. 
Their subsequent history is only imperfectly 
known. According to one inteq^retation of 
Matthew xvi. 18 Christ seems to appoint St. 
Peter the first of the apostles; and the pope 
claims supreme authority from the power 
which Christ thus gave to St. Peter, of whom 
all the popes, aceprding to the Catholic 
dogma, are successors in an uninterrupted 
line. 

Apostles* Creed, a well-known formula 
or declaration of Christian belief, formerly 
believed to be the work of the apostles 
themselves, but it can only be traced to the 
fourth century. See Creed. 

Apostoric, Apobtoi/ical, pertaining or 
relating to the apostles.— Churchy 
the church in the time of the apostles, con- 
stituted according to their design. I'he name 
is also given to the four churches of Pome, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, and 
is claimed by the Pomau Catholic C'hurch, 
and occasionally by the Episcopalians. — 
Apo»tolic Const Hut iom and Canons^ a 
collection of regulations attributed to the 
apostles, but generally BUpiK)8ed to be 
spurious. They ap);)eared in the fourth 
century; are divided into eight books, and 
consist of rules and precepts relating to the 
duty of Christians, and particularly to the 
ceremonies and discipline of the church. — 
Apostolic fathers^ the Christian writers w’ho 
during any part of their lives were contem- 
porary with the apostles. There are five — 
Clement, Barnabas, Hennas, Ignatius, Poly- 
carp. — Apostolic kinff^ a title granted by the 
pope to the kings of Hungary, first conferred 
on St. Stephen, the founder of the royal line 
of Hungary, on account of what he accom- 
plished in the spread of Christianity. — 
Apostol ic S€€^ the see of the popes or bishops 
of Borne: so called because the popes pro- 
fess themselves the successors of St Peter, its 
founder. — Apostdic succession, the uninter- 
rupted succession of bishott^ and, through 
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them, of priests and deacons (these three 
orders of ministers being called the apos- 
tolical orders), in the church by regular or- 
dination from the first apostles down to the 
present day. All Episcopal churches hold 
theoretically, and the lioman Catholic 
Church and many members of the English 
(^hurch strictly, that such succession is 
essential to the officiating priest, in order 
that grace may be communicated through 
his administrations. 

ApostoricB, ArosTOLici, or Ai'ostolio 
Biikthrkn, the name given to certain sects 
who professed to imitate the manners and 
practice of the apostles. ITie last and most 
important of these sects was founded about 
12()b by Gerhard Segarelli of Parma. They 
went barefooted, begging, preaching, and 
singing throughout Italy, Switzerland, and 

ranee; announced the coming of the king- 
dom of heaven and of purer times; denounced 
the papacy, and its corrupt and worldly 
church; and inculcated the complete renunci- 
ation of all worldly ties, of profierty, settled 
abode, marriage, &c. This society was for- 
mally abolished, 1286, by Honorius I V. In 
1300 Segarelli was burned os a heretic, but 
another chief apostle ap[>eared — Dolcino, a 
learned man of Milan. In self-defence 
they stationed themselves in fortified places 
whence they might resist attacks. After 
having devastated a large tract of country 
belonging to Milan they were subdued, a.d. 
1307, by the troops of Bishop Kaynerius, 
in their fortress Zebello, in Vercelli, and 
almost all destroyed. Dolcino was burned. 
The survivors afterwards appeared in Lom- 
bardy and in the south of France as late as 
1368. 

Apo'strSpli? (Greek, ^a turning away 
from*), a rhetorical figure by which the 
orator changes the course of hiis speech, and 
makes a short impassioned addi^ to one 
absent as if he were present, or to things 
without life and sense as if they had Itfe 
and sense. The same term is ahk) applied 
to a comma when used to contract a word, 
or to mark the possessive case, as in * John’s 
book.' 

Apothecaries’ weight, the weight used 
^ dispensing driigs, in wMch the pound (lb.) 
is divided into 12 ounces (i), the ounce into 
8 drachms ( 3 ), the drachm into 3 scruples 
(9), and the scruple into 20 grains (gra.), 
the grain being equivalent to that in avoir- 
dupois weight. 

Apoth'ecary, in a general sense, one who 
keeps a shop or laboratory for preparing, 
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compounding, and vending medicines, and 
for the making up of medical prescriutions. 
In England the term was long applied (as 
to some little extent still) to a regularly 
licensed class of medical practitioners, being 
such persons as were members of, or licensed 
by, the Apothecaries'^ Company in liondou. 
The apothecaries of London were at one 
time ranked with the grocers, wdth whom 
they w'ei’e incorporated by flames I. in 1606. 
In 1617, however, the apothecaries received 
a new charter os a distinct company. They 
were not yet regarded as having the right 
to prescribe, but only to dispense, medicines; 
but in 1703 the House of Lords conferred 
that right on them, and they latterly be- 
came a well-established branch of the medi- 
cal profession. In 1815 an act was jiassed 
providing that no i)erson should ]iractise as 
an apothecary in any part of England or 
Wales unless after serving an apprenticeship 
of five years with a member of the society, 
and receiving a certificate from the society’s 
examiners. As in country places every 
practitioner must be to some extent an 
apothecary, this act gave the society an 
undue influence over the medical j)rofeH8ion. 
Dissatisfaction therefore long prevailed, but 
nothing of importance was done till the 
Medical Act of 1858, which brought the 
desired reform. The Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany have prescribed a course of medical 
instruction and practice which candidates 
for the license of the society must pass 
through. Since 1874 apprenticeship has 
not been necessary. 

Apothe^diim, in botany, the receptacle of 
lichens, consisting of the spore-cases or asci, 
and of the parapbyses or barren threads. 

Apotheo'sis (deification), a solemnity 
among the ancients by which a mortal was 
raised to the rank of the gods. The custom 
of placing mortals, who had rendered their 
countxymen important services, among the 
g^s was very ancient among the Greeks, 
^e Homans, for several centuries, deified 
none but Eomulus, and first imitated the 
Greeks in the fashion of frequent apotheosis 
after the time of Caesar. From this period 
apotheosis was regulated by the decrees of 
the senate and accompanied with great 
solemnities. The greater part of the Homan 
emperors were de^ed. 

Appalachian Mountains (ap-pa-lfi'- 
chi-an), also called Alleghakies, a vast 
mountain range in N. America extending 
for 1300 miles from Cape Gasp^, on the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, 8.w. to Alabama. 
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The eyiitem has been divided into three 
great aectionB: the Tvorthem (including the 
Adirondacks, the Green MouiitainB, the 
White Mountains, &c. ), from ("ape Gaspc^ to 
New York; the centred (including a large 
fiortion of the \i\ue Kidge, the Alleghanies 
pro{)er, and numerous lesser ranges), from 
New York to the valley of the New Kiver; 
and the southern (including the continuation 
of the Blue llidge, the Black Mountains, the 
Smoky Mountains, &c., from the New liiver 
southwards. The chain cr>u8i8ts of several 
ranges generally parallel to each other, the 
altitude of the individual mountains increas- 
ing on approaching the soutL 'J'he highest 
])eak8 rise over 0000 feet (not one at all 
approaching the snow-level), but the mean 
height is about 2500 feet. Lake ( /haniplain 
is the only lake of great im))ortauee in the 
system, but numerous rivers of considerable 
si/.e take their rise here. M agnetite, hematite, 
and other iron ores occur in great abundance, 
and the coal-measures are among the most 
extensive in the world. Gold, silver, lead, 
and copper are also found, but not in paying 
(|uantitie8, while marble, limestone, fire-clay, 
gypsum, and salt abound. The forests 
covering many of the ranges yield large 
quantities of valuable timber, such as sugar- 
maple, white birch, beech, ash, oak, cherry- 
tree, white poplar, white and yellow pine, 
&c., while they form the haunts of large 
numbers of bears, panthers, wild cats, and 
wolves. 

Appalachicola (-chi-cr>la), a river of the 
United States, formed by the ("hattahoochee 
and Flint Kivers, which unite near the 
northern l)order of Florida; length, about 
100 miles; flows into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and is navigable. 

Appanage. See Ajmimgc, 

Appa'rent, among mathematicians and 
astronomers, applied to things as they 
appear to the eye, in distinction from what 
they really are. Thus they speak of 
apparent motion, magnitude, distance, 
height, Ac. The apparent magnitude of a 
heavenly body is the angle subtended at the 
spectator's eye by the diameter of that body, 
and this, of course, depends on the distance 
as well as the real magnitude of the body; 
apparent motion is the motion a body seems 
to have in oonsequence of our own motion, 
as the motion m the sun from east to 
west, &a 

Appari'tinn, according to a belief held by 
some, a disembbdied spirit manifesting itself 
to mortal sight; according to the common 


theory an illusion involuntarily generated, 
by means of which figures or forms, not 
present to the actual sense, are nevertheless 
depictured with a vividness and intensity 
sufficient to create a temporary belief of 
their reality. Such illusions are now gener- 
ally held to result from an overexcited brain, 
a strong imagination, or some bodily malady. 
In perfect health the mind not only pos- 
sesses a control over its powers, but the 
impressions of the external objects alone 
occupy its attention, and the play of imagi- 
nation is consequently checked, except in 
8lee{), when its operations are relatively 
more feeble and faint. But in the unhealthy 
state of the mind, when its attention is 
partly withdrawn from the contemplation of 
external objects, the impressions of its own 
creation, or rather reproduction, will either 
overpower or combine themselves with the 
impressions of external objects, and thus 
generate illusions which in the one case 
appear alone, while in the other they are 
seen projected among those external objects 
to which the eyeball is directed. This 
theory explains satisfactorily a large major- 
ity of the stories of apparitions; still there 
are some which it seems insufficient to 
account for. In recent times, though the 
belief in ghosts of the old and orthodox 
class may be said to have almost died out, 
a new and kindred faith has arisen, that of 
Spiritualism. 

Appeal', in legal phraseology, the removal 
of a cause from an inferior tribunal to a 
superior, in order that the latter may revise, 
and if it seem needful reverse or amend, the 
decision of the former. I'he supreme court 
of appeal for Great Britain is the House of 
Lords. Till recently there were certain 
defects in connection with the settlement of 
appeals by this body, but these have been 
remedied by the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 
1876, while a new court of appeal has also 
been established as a division of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. In Ireland there is 
also a Court of Appeal similar to that in 
England; while in Scotland the highest 
court is the Cburt of Session. From the 
decisions of the Indian and all colonial 
courts, and the courts of the Isle of Man 
and the Channel Islan^ appeal may be 
had to the privy-council Appeals from 
the dedrions of justices of a borough or 
county may be made to the quarter-sessiems 
of either respectively, in cases of summary 
jurisdiction, or upon a point of law to divi- 
sional courts of the High Oppet of Justice^ 
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which was established at the same time as 
the Court of Appeal ; from quarter-sessions, 
county and other inferior courts, to the 
High Court. In Scotland the Court of 
Session reviews the decisions of the county 
courts, there being an appeal from its deci- 
sions to the House of Lor^ — In the United 
States the system of appeals differs in dif- 
ferent states. 

Appeniell (ap'pen-tsel), a Swiss canton, 
wholly inclosed by the canton of St. Gall ; 
area^ 162 square miles. It is divided into 
two independent portions or half-cantons, 
Ausser-Rhoden, which is Protestant, and 
Inner - Rhoden, 
which is Catholic. 

It is an elevated 
district, traversed 
by branches of 
the Alps; Mount 
Sentis in the 
centre being 8250 
feet high. It is 
watered by the 
Sitter and by sev- 
eral smaller afflu- 
ents of the Rhine. 

Glaciers occupy 
the higher valleya Flax, hemp, grain, 
fruit, &a, are prc^uced, but the wealth of 
Inner- Rhoden lies in its herds and flocks— 
that of Outer-Rhoden in its manufactures 
of embroidered muslins, gauzes, cambrics, 
and other cotton stuffs; ^bo of silk goods 
and paper. The town of AppenzeU (Ger- 
man, AbtenzeUc^ abbot’s cell) is the capital 
of Inner-Rhoden, on the Sitter, with about 
4300 inhabitants. Trogen is the capital of 
Outer-Rhoden, Herisau the largest town 
(pop. 11,000). Pop. Outer-Rhoden, 51,960; 
Inner-Rhodei^ 12,882. 

Ap'petite, in its widest sense, means the 
natur^ desire for gratification, either of the 
body or the mind ; but is generally applied 
to the recurrent and intermittent desire for 
food. A healthy appetite is favoured by 
work, exercise, plain living, and cheerful- 
ness; abeence of this feeling, or defective 
appetite (anorfosm), indicates diseased action 
of the stomach, or of the nervous system or 
circulation, or it may result from vicious 
habits. Depraved appetite (ptca), or a de- 
sire for unnatural f o^ as ch^ ashes, dirt, 
soap, &a, depends often in the case of chil- 
dren on vicious tastes or habits ; in grown- 
up persons it may 1^ symptomatic of dys- 
pep^ pregnancy, or chlorosis. Insatiable 
or c a nine appetite or voracity (bulimia) when 
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it occurs in childhood is generally symp- 
tomatic of woi^; in adults common causes 
are pregnancy, vicious habits, and indiges- 
tion caused by stomach complaints or glut- 
tony, when the gnawing pains of disease are 
mistaken for hunger. 

Ap'pian, a Roman historian of the second 
century after Christ, a native of Alexan- 
dria, was governor and manager of the 
imperial revenues under Hadrian, Trajan, 
and Antoninus Pius, in Rome. He com- 
piled in Greek a Roman history, from the 
earliest times to those of Augustus, in 
twenty-four books, of which only eleven 
have come down 
to us — of little 
value. 

Appia'ni, An- 

PREA, a painter, 
born at Milan in 
1754, died in 
1817. As a fresco- 
painter he ex- 
celled every con- 
temporary painter 
in Italy. He dis- 
played his skill 
particularly in the 
cupola of Santa Maria di S. Celso at 
Milan, and in the paintings representing 
the legend of Cupid and Psyche, prepared 
for the walls and ceiling of the villa of 
the Archduke Ferdinand at Monza (1795). 
Napoleon appointed him royal court painter, 
and portraits of almost tne whole of tlie 
imperial family were painted by him. 

Appian Way, called Regina Viarum^ the 
Queen of Roa^: the oldest and most re- 
nowned Roman road, was constructed dur- 
ing the censorship of Appius C'laudius 
Caecus (b.c. 313-310). It was built with 
large square stones on a raised platform, and 
was made direct from the gates of llome 
to Capua, in Campania. It was afterwards 
extended through Samnium and Apulia to 
Brundusium, the modem Brindisi. It was 
partially restored by Pius VI., and in 1850- 
53 it was excavated by order of Pius IX. as 
far as the eleventh ni^estone from Rome. 

Appina Claudius, suroamed Cacus^ or 
the blind, an ancient Roman, elected cen- 
sor B.C. 312, which office he held four years. 
While in tl^ position he made every effort 
to weaken the power of the plebs, and con- 
structed the road and aqueduct named after 
him. He was subsequently twire consul, 
and once dictator. Hi his old age he be- 
came blind, but in B.c. 280 be made a 
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famous speech in which he induced the 
senate to reject the terms of |>eace fixed by 
I’yrrhus. He is the earliest lioman writer 
of prose and verse whose name we know. 

Appius Claudius Crassus, one of the 
Roman dcccr/tvirHf appointed B.c. 451 to 
draw up a new code of laws. He and his 
colleagues plotted to retain their power per- 
manently, and at the expiry of their year 
of office refused to give up their authority. 
l"he people were incensed against them, and 
the following circumstances led to their 
overthrow. Appius Claudius had conceived 
an evi] passion for Virginia, the daughter 
of Lucius VirginiuB, then absent with the 
anny in the war with the A^ni and Sabines. 
At the instigation of Apfuus, Marcus Clau- 
dius, one of his clients, claimed Virginia as 
the daughter of one of his own female 
slaves, and the decemvir, acting as judge, 
decided that in the meantime she should 
remain in the custody of the claimant. 
VirginiuB, hastily summoned from the army, 
ap])oared with his daughter next day in the 
forum, and appealed to the people; but 
At)piuB Claudius again adjudged her to M. 
Claudius. Unable to rescue his daughter, 
the unhappy father stabbed her to the lieart. 
I^he decemvirs were deposed by the indig- 
nant |>eople u.o. 449, and Appius Claudius 
died in prison or was strangled. 

Apple (Pt/rus Malus)^ the fruit of a well- 
known tree of the nat. oi^er KosaceaQ, or the 
tree itself. The apple belongs to the tem- 
perate regions of the globe, over which it is 
almost universally spread and cultivated. 
The tree attains a moderate height, with 
spreading branches; the leaf is ovate; and 
the flowers are produced from the wood of 
the former year, but more generally from 
very short shoots or spurs from wood of two 
years* growth. The original of all the > arie- 
ties of the cultivated apple is the wild crab, 
which has a small and extremely sour fruit, 
and is a native of most of the countries of 
Euro|)e. The apple was probably introduced 
into Britain by the Romans. To the facility 
of multiplying varieties by grafting is to be 
ascribed the amazing extension of the sorts 
of apples. Many of the more marked varie- 
ties are known by general names, as pippins, 
codlins, rennets, Apples for the table 
are characterize by a firm juicy pulp, a 
sweetish acid flavour, regular form, and 
beautiful colouring ; those for cooking by 
the property of forming by the md of heat 
into a pulpy mass of equal consistency, as 
also by their large size and keeping proper- 


ties ; apples for cider must have a consid- 
erable degree of astringency, with richness 
of jiiice. The propagation of apple-trees is 
accomplished by seeds, cuttings, suckers, 
layers, budding, or grafting, the last being 
almost the univers^ practice. The tree 
thrives best in a rich deep loam or marshy 
clay, but will thrive in any soil provided it 
is not too wet or too dry. The wood of the 
apple-tree or the common crab is hard, close- 
grained, and often richly coloured, and is 
suitable for turning and cabinet work. The 
fermented juice {verjuice) of the crab is 
employed in cookery and medicine. Apples 
are largely imported into Great Britain 
from the (Vmtinent and the United States 
and Canada. The designation apple, with 
various modifying words, is applied to a 
number of fruits having nothing in common 
with the aj)ple proper, as alUgator-apple, 
love-apple, Ac. 

Ap'pleby, county town of Westmoreland, 
England, on the Eden, 28 miles S.B.E. Car- 
lisle, giving its name to a pari. div. of the 
county. It has an old castle, the keep of 
which, called Cicsar s Tower, is still fairly 
preserved. Top. 1989. 

Apple of discord, according to the story 
in the Greek mythology, the golden apple 
thrown into an assembly of the gods by the 
goddess of discord (Erie) bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘for the fairest.* Aphrodite (Venus), 
Hera (Jimo), and Pallas (Minerva) liecame 
com|)etitorB for it, and its adjudication to 
the first by Paris so inflamed the jealousy 
and hatred of Hera to all of the Trojan race 
(to which Paris belonged) that she did not 
cease her machinations till Troy was de- 
stroyed. 

Apple of Sodom, a fruit described by old 
winters as externally of fair appearance, but 
turning to ashes when plucked; probably 
the fruit of Sddnum sodemeum, 

Ap'pleton, a city of Wisconsin, U.S., 100 
m. N.w. of Milwaukee by rail. It has many 
flour, paper, saw, and woollen mills, and 
other manufactories, and is the seat of a 
collegiate institute and of Lawrence Uni- 
versity. Pop. 8005. 

Appoggiatura (ap-poj-a-to'ra), in music, 
a small ^ditional note of embellishment 
preceding the note to which it is attached, 
and taking away from the principal note a 
portion of its time. 

Appoint'ment, a term in English law 
signifying the exercise of some power, re- 
served in a conveyance or settlement^ of 
burdening, selling, or otherwise disposing of 
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the lands or property conveyed. Such a 
reserved power is termed a power of appoint- 
menL 

Appomatt'ox Court-house, a village in 
Virginia, U. S., 20 m. e. of Lynchburg. Here 
on 9th April, 1865, G^n. Lee surrendered 
to Gen. Grant, and thus virtually concluded 
the American civil war. 

Apposi'tion, in grammar, the relation in 
which one or more nouns or substantive 
phrases or clauses stand to a noun or pro- 
noun, which they explain or characterize 
without being predicated of it, and with 
which they agree in case; as Cicero, the 
orator^ lived in the first century before 
Christ ; the opinion, that a severe winter is 
generally fallowed by a good sumTner^ is a 
vulgar error. 

Apprai'ser, a person employed to value 
property, and duly licensed to do so by 
license taken out every year. The valua- 
tion must be duly set down in writing, and 
there is a certain fixed scale of charges for 
the appraiser's services. 

Apprehen'sion, the seizing of a person 
as a criminal whether taken in the act or 
on suspicion, and w ith or without a war- 
rant, a warrant being necessary w'hen the 
person apprehending is not present at the 
commission of the offence. See A rrest 

Appren'tice, one bound by indenture to 
serve some particular individual or com- 
pany of individuals for a specified time, in 
order to be instructed in some art, science, 
or trade. In England a person under the 
age of twenty-one cannot bind himself 
apfirentice, and accordingly the usual way 
is for a relation or friend to become a con- 
tracting party to the indenture, and engage 
for the faithful performance of the agree- 
ment. An infant cannot be bound appren- 
tice by his friends without his own expressed 
consent In Scotland a boy under fourteen 
or a girl under twelve years of age cannot 
become a party to an indenture without the 
concurrence of a parent or guardian; above 
that age they may enter into an indenture 
of themselves, and thereby become per- 
sonally bound. An indenture is determin- 
able by the consent of the parties to it, and 
also by the death, bankruptcy, or retire- 
ment from business of the master. Parish 
apprerUiees are bound out by the guardians 
of the poor to suitable persons, and in this 
case the consent of the apprentice is not 
necessary. The system of apprenticing by 
indenture is now much less common than 
formerly. 


Approaoh'ea, zigzag trenches made to 
connect the parallels in besieging a fort- 
ress. 

Appropria'tion. See Improtpriation. 

Approver (ap-pro'ver), in English law, 
any accomplice in a crime who is allowed 
by the judges of jail - delivery to become 
queen's evidence, that is, to be examined in 
evidence against his accomplices, it being 
understood that the approver will himself 
be pardoned upon making a full and open 
confession. 

Approxima^tion, a term used in matbo- 
matics to signify a continual approach to a 
quantity required, when no process is known 
for arriving at it exactly. Although, by 
such an approximation, the exact value of a 
quantity cannot be discovered, yet, in |)rac- 
tice, it may be found sufficiently correct; 
thus the diagonal of a square, whose sides 
are represented by unity, is V2, the exact 
value of which (|uantity cannot be obtained; 
but its approximate value may be substi* 
tuted in tlie nicest calculations. 

Appuleius. See Apalcius. 

Ap'ricot (Prunus Amienilica\ a fruit of 
the plum genus which was introduced into 
Euroj>e fi*om Asia more than three centu- 
ries before Christ, and into England in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. It is a 
native of Anuenia and other parts of Asia 
and also of Africa. The apricot is a low 
tree, of rather crooked gro>^h, with some- 
what heart-shaped leaves and sessile flow- 
ers. The fruit is sweet, more or less juicy, 
of a yellowish colour, about the size of the 
ptjach, and resembling it in delicacy of 
flavour. The wood is coarsely grained and 
soft. Apricot- trees are chiefly raised against 
walls, and are propagated by budding and 
grafting. 

Apries (a'pri-6z), Pharaoh-Hophra of 
Scripture, the eighth king of the twenty - 
sixth Egyptian dynasty. He succeeded his 
father Fsamuthius in 590 or 588 b.o. The 
Jews under Zedekiah revolted against their 
Babylonian oppressors and allied themselves 
with Apries, who was, however, unable t<i 
raise the siege of Jerusalem, which was 
taken by Nebuchadnezzar. A still more un- 
fortunate expedition against Gyrene brought 
about revolt in his army, in endeavouring 
to suppress which Apries was defeated and 
slain about B.C. 569. 

A'pril (Lat. Aprtlis, from aperireM open, 
because the buds open at this time), the 
fourth month of the year. The strange 
custom of making fools on the Ist April by 
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sending people upon errands and expeditions 
which end in disafipointment, and raise a 
laugh at the expense of the i>erson sent, pre- 
vails throughout Europe. It has been con- 
nected with the miracle plays of the middle 
ages, in which the Saviour was represented 
as having been sent, at this period of the 
year, from Annas to Caiaphas and from 
Pilate to Herod. In France the party fooled 
is called wn poinson tVavril^ ‘an Api^ fish.* 

A prio'ri (‘from what goes before’), a 
phrase applied to a mode of reasoning by 
which we proceed from general principles 
or notions to particular cases, as opjxwed to 
a posteriori (‘from what comes after’) reason- 
iiig, by which we proceed from knowledge 
previously acquired. Mathematical prcKifs 
are of the a priori kind; the conclusions of 
ex|ierimental science are a posteriori. It is 
also a term applied to knowledge indepen- 
dent of all experience. 

Apse, a portion of any building forming 
a termination or '^projection semicircular or 



polygonal in plan, and having a roof forming 
externally a semi-dome or semi-cone, or 
having ridges corresponding to the angles 
of the polygon; especially such a semi- 
circular or pdy^nal recess projecting from 
the east end of the choir or chancel of a 


terminates in Cape Apsheron. It yidds 
immense quantities of petroleum. See Baku. 

Apsis, pL Ap'sides or Apsi'des, in astron. 
one of the two points of the orbit of a hea- 
venly body situated at the extremities of 
the major axis of the ellipse formed by the 
orbit, one of the 
points being that 
at which the body 
is at its greatest 
and the other that 
at which it is at 
its least distance 
from its primary. 

In regard to the a a, Apsides, 

earth and the other 

planets, these two points correspond to 
the aphelion and perihelion; and in regard 
to the moon they correspond to the apogee 
and perigee. The line of the apsides has a 
slow forward angular motion in the plane of 
the planet’s orbit, being retrograde only in 
Venus. This in the earth’s orbit produces 
the anomalistic year. See A nomaly. 

Apt (at; anc. Apta Julia^ a town of 
southern France, department Vaucluse, 32 
miles east by south of Avignon, with an 
andent Gothic cathedral. Pop. 4302. 

Ap'tera, wingless insects, such as lice and 
certain others. 

Ap'teryx, a nearly extinct genus of cur- 
sor!^ birds, distinguished from the ostriches 
by having three toes with a rudimentary 
hallux, which forms a spur. They are na- 
tives of the South Island of New Zealand; 
are totally wingless and tailless, with fea- 




ohurch, in which the altar is placed. The 
apse was developed from the somewhat 
similar part of the Roman basilicce, in which 
the magistrate (prcBtor) sat 
Ap'shanm, a peninsula on the western 
shore of the Caspian Sea formed by the 
eastern extremity of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains. It extend for about 40 m., and 


Apteryx {Apterifx UmUdU). 

there resembling hairs; about the size of a 
small goose; with long curved beak some- 
thing like that of a curlew. They are en- 
tirely nocturnal, feeding on insects, worms, 
and seeds. — A. auitrdliSf called Kiwi^kiwi 
fnialts 0E7i is the best-known ffipedea 
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Apnleius, or Appulbius (ap-Q-l@'us), au- 
thor of the celebrated satiric^ romance in 
Latin called the Golden Ass, bom at Ma- 
daura^ in Numidia, in the eai'ly part of the 
second century A.D.; the time of his death 
unknown. He studied at Cartha^^e, then at 
Athens, where he became warmly attached, 
in particular, to the Platonic philosophy, 
and finally at Home. Hetuming to Car- 
thage he married a rich widow, whose rela- 
tives accused him of gaining her consent by 
magic, and the speech by which he success- 
fully defended himself is still extant. Be- 
sides his Golden Ass, with its fine episode 
of Cupid and Psyche, he was also the author 
of many works on philosophy and rhetoric, 
some of which are still extant. 

Apulia, a department or division in the 
south-east of Italy, on the Adriatic, com- 
posed of the provinces of Foggia, Bari, and 
Lecce; area, 8539 sq. miles; pop. 1,587,713. 

Apure (a-po'ra), a navigable river of 
Venezuela, formed by the junction of seve- 
ral streams which rise in the Andes of Co- 
lombia; it falls into the Orinoco. 

Apurimac (a-po-r<3-m^'),ariverof South 
America, which rises in the Andes of Peru; 
and being augmented by the Vilcamayu and 
other streams forms the Ucayale, one of the 
principal head-waters of the Amazon. 

Aq'ua (Latin for water), a word much used 
in pharmacy and old chemistry. — Aqua 
forth ( strong water), a weak and impure 
nitric acid. It has the power of eating into 
steel and copper, and hence is used by en- 
gravers, etchers, Ac. — Aqua niarina, a fine 
variety of beryl. See Aquamarine, — Aqua 
regia, or aqua rcgalh (= royal water), a 
mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
with the power of dissolving gold and other 
noble metals. — Aqua Tofana, a poisonous 
fiuid made about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century by an Italian woman Tofana 
or Toffania, who is said to have procured 
the death of no fewer than 600 individuals 
by means of it. It consisted chiefly, it is 
supposed, of a solution of crystallized arse- 
nic, — Aqua vitce ( — water of life), or simply 
aqua, a name familiarly applied to the 
whisky of Scotland, corresponc^g in mean- 
ing with the usquebaugh of Ireland, the 
tau de vie (brandy) of the French. 

Aquarfortis. See above art. 

Aq'uamarine, a name given to some of 
the finest varieties of beryl of a sea-green 
or blue colour. Varieties of topaz are also 
so called. 

Aqua'rium, a vessel or series of vessels 
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constructed wholly or partly of glass and 
containing salt or fresh water in which are 
kept living specimens of marine or fresh- 
water animals along with aipiatic plants. 
In principle the aquarium depends on the 
interdependence of animal and vegetable 
life; animals consuming oxygen and exhal- 
ing carbonic add, plants reversing the pn>- 
cess by absorbing carbonic add and giving 
out oxygen. The aquarium must conse- 
quently be stocked both with plants and 
animals, and for the welfare of both some- 
thing like a proper proportion should exist 
between them. The simplest form of ac^ua- 
rium is that of a glass vase; but aquariums 
on a larger scale consist of a tank or a num- 
ber of tanks with plate-glass sides and stone 
floors, and contain sand and gravel, rocks, 
sea- weeds, &c. By improved arrangements 
light is admitted from above, passing through 
the water in the tanks and illuminating 
their contents, while the spectator is in 
comparative darkness. Aquariums on a 
large scale have been constructed in con- 
nexion with public parks or gardens, and 
the name is also given to places of public 
entertainment in which large a(][uariumB are 
exhibited, as in London, Brighton, Berlin, Ac. 

Aquarius (L.), the Water-bearer; a sign 
in the zodiac which the sun enters about 
the 2lBt of January : so called from the rains 
which prevail at that season in Italy and 
the East. 

Aquatint, a method of etching on copper 
by which a beautiful effect is produced, re- 
sembling a fine drawing in sepia or Indian 
ink. The special changer of the effect is 
the result of sprinkling finely powdered 
resin or mastic over the plate, and causing 
this to adhere by heat, the design being 
previously etched, or being now traced out. 
The nitric acid (aqua fortis) acts only in the 
interstices between the particles of resin or 
mastic, thus giving a slightly granular ap- 
pearance. 

Aqua Tofa'na. See Aqua. 

Aqua vitas. See A qua. 

Aq^neduot (Lat. aqua, water, duco, to 
lead), an artificial channel or conduit for 
the conveyance of water from one place to 
another; more particularly applied to struc- 
tures for ooikveying water from distant 
sources for j^supply of large cities. Aque- 
ducts were illusively used by the Homans, 
and many of them still remain in different 
places on the Continent of Europe, some 
being still in use. The Pont du Gard in 
the SOU& of France, 14 m. from Nlsmes, is 
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fiUll nearly ^rfect, and is a grand monu- 
ment of the Roman occupation of this coun- 
try. The ancient aqueducts were con- 
structed of stone or brick, sometimes tun- 
nelled through hills, and carried over valleys 
and rivers on arches. The Pont du Gard is 
built of great blocks of stone; its height is 
160 feet; length of the highest arcade, 882 ft. 
The aqueduct at Segovia, originally built 
by the Romans, has in some parts two tiers 
of arcades 100, feet high, is 2921 feet in 
length, and is one of the most admired 


works of antiquity. One of the most re- 
markable aqueducts of modem times is that 
constructed by Louis XIV. for conveying 
the waters of the Eure to Versaiiles. The 
extensive application of metal pipes has 
rendered the construction of aqueducts of 
the old type unnecessary; but what may be 
called aqueduct bridges are still frequently 
constructed in connection with water- works 
for the supply of towns, and where canals 
exist canal a(|ueducts are common, since 
the water in a canal must be kept on a 
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perfect level In the ITnited States there 
are some important aqueducts, as the Croton, 
about 40jf m. long, bringing water to New 
York. 

Aq'ueous Humour, tho limpid watery 
fluid which Alls the space between the 
cornea and the crystalline lens in the 
eye. 

Aqueous rooks, mechanically formed 
rocks, composed, of matter deposited by 
water. Called also sedimentary or stratified 
rooks. See Geology, 

Aquifolia'oen, a nat. order of plants; the 
holly triba The species ctmsist of trees 
and shrubs, and tne order includes the 
common holly (Ilex Aquifolium) and the 
/. paraguayenst^f or Paraguayan tea tree. 

Aquila (Uc'w5-la), a town in Italy, capital 
of the province of Aquila, 55 miles north- 
east of Rome, the seat of a bishop, an attrac- 
tive and interesting town with spacious 
streets and handsome palaces. In 1703 and 
1706 it suffered severmy from earthquakes. 


Pop. 14,720. The province has an area of 
2509 sq. miles, a population of 371,382. 

Aq'uila, a native of Pontus, flourished 
about 130 A.D., celebrated for his exceed- 
ingly close and accurate translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures into Greek. 

Aq'uila. See £agle. 

Aquila'ria. See Aloes-wood. 

Aquile'gia, a genus of plants. See 
Columbine. 

Aquileia (ak-wi-le'a), an ancient city 
near the head of the Adriatic Sea, in Upper 
Italy, built by the Romans in 182 or 181 b.c. 
Commanding the n.s. entrance into Italy it 
became important as a commercial centre 
and a military post, and was frequently the 
base of impei^ campaigns. In 425 it was 
destroyed by Attila. The modem Aquileia 
or Aglar is a small place of some 1700 
inhabitants, consisting chiefly of fisbermezL 

Aquinas (a-kwi'nas; Le. of Aquino), St. 
Thomas, a celebrated scholastic divine, bom 
idmit 1227, died in 1274; descended from 
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tiie counts of Aquino, in the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. He was educated at the 
Benedictine monastery of Monte .Casino, 
and at the University of Naples, where he 
studied for six years. About the age of 
seventeen he entered a convent of Domini- 
cans, much against the wishes of his family. 
He attended the lectures of Albertus 
Magnus at Cologne, in whose company he 
visited Paris in 1245 or 1246. Here he 
became involved in the dispute l)etween 
the university and the Begging Friars as 
to the liberty of teaching, ^vocatiug the 
rights claimed by the latter with great 
energy. In 1257 he received the degree 
of doctor from the Sorbonne, and began 
to lecture on theology, rapidly acquiring 


the highest reputation. In 1263 he is 
found at the Chapter of the Dominicans in 
London. In 1268 he was in Italy, lectiuring 
in Rome, Bologna, and elsewhere. In 1271 
he was again in Paris lecturing to the 
students; in 1272 professor at Naples. In 
1263 he had been offered the archbishopric 
of Naples by Clement IV., but refused the 
offer. He died on his way to Lycgis to 
attend a general council for the purpose 
of uniting the Greek and Latin Churches. 
He was called, after the fc^hion of the times, 
the anf/dle doctor^ and w^as canonized by 
John XXIT. I'he most important of his 
numerous works, which were all written in 
Latin, is the Summa Theologi»e, which, 
although only professing to treat of theology, 
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is in reality a complete and systematic sum- 
mary of the knowledge of the time. His 
disciples were known as Thontints, 

Aquita'nia, later Aquitaine, a Roman 
province in Gaul, which comprehended the 
countries on the coast from the Garonne to 
the Pyrenees, and from the sea to Toulouse. 
It was brought into connection with England 
by the marriage of Henry II. with Eleanor, 
daughter of the last Duke of Aquitaine. 
The title to the province was for long dis- 
puted by England and France, but it was 
finally secured by the latter (1453). 

Arabah\ a deep rocky valley or depression 
in north-western Arabia, between the Dead 
Sea and Gulf of Akabah, a sort of continua- 
tion of the Jordan valley. 

Arabesque (ar a-besk), a species of orna- 
mentation for enriching flat surfaces, often 
consisting of fanciful figures, human or ani- 
mal, combined with floral forms. There 
may be said to be three periods and distinc- 
tive varieties of arabesque — (a) the Roman 
or Graeco-Roman, introduced into Rome 
from the East when pure art was declining; 
(6) the Arabesque of the Moors os seen in the 
A lh a m bra, introduced by them into Europe 
in the middle ages; (c) Modem Arabesque, 
which took its rise in Italy in the Renaiss- 
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aiice period of art. U'he arabesques of the 
Moors, who are prohibited by their religion 
from representing animal forms, consist 
essentially of complicated ornamental de- 
signs based on the suggestion of plant- 
growth, combined with extremely complex 
geometrical forms. 

Arabgir (a-rab-ger'), or Akabkiii', a town 
in Asiatic Turkey 1 47 miles w.». w. of Erze- 
rum, noted for its manufacture of silk and 
cotton goods. Pop. 17,000. 

Ara'bi Pasha, Egyptian soldier and 
revolutionary leader, b. 1837. In Sept. 1 881 
he headed a military revolt, and was for 
a time virtually dictator of Egypt. Bri- 
tain interfered, and after a short campaign, 
beginning with the l)ombardment of Alex- 
andria and ending with the defeat of Arab! 
and his army atTel-el-Kebir, he surrendered, 
and was banished to Ceylon. 

Ara'bia, a vast peninsula in the s.w. of 
Asia^ bounded on the N. by the great Syrci- 
Babylonian plain, n.k. by the Persian Gulf 
and the Sea <rf Oman, s. or s.E. by the Indian 
Ocean, and s.w. by the Red Sea and Gulf of 
Suez. Its length from n.w. to s.e. is about 
1800 miles, its mean breadth alxmt 600 miles, 
its area rather over 1,000,000 sq. m., its [K>p. 
probably not more than 5,000,000. Roughly 
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detoribed, it exhibits a central table-land 
surround^ by a series of deserts^ with 
numerous scattered oases, while around 
this is a line of mountains parallel to and 
approaching the coasts, and with a narrow 
rim of low grounds (tcJvama) between them 
and the sea. In its general features Arabia 
resembles the Sahara, of which it may be 
considered a continuation. Like the Sahara 
it has its wastes of loose sand, its stretches 
of bare rocks and stones, its mountains de- 
void of vegetation, its oases with their wells 
and streams, their palm-groves and culti- 
vated fields — islands of green amidst the 
surrounding desolation. Rivers proper there 
are none. By the ancients the whole 
})eninBula was broadly divided into three 
great sections — Arabia Petroia (containing 
the city Petra), Deserta (desert), and Felix 
(happy). The first and last of these answer 
roughly to the modem divimons of the region 
of Sinai in the K.w. and Yemen in the 8.W., 
while the name Deserta was vaguely given 
to the rest of the country. The principal 
divisions at the present are Madian in the 
north-west; south of this, Hejaz, Assir, and 
Yemen, all on the Red ^a, the last named 
occupying the south-western part of the 
peninsula, and comprising a tehaim or mari- 
time lowland on the shores of the Red Sea, 
with an elevated inland district of consider- 
able breadth; Hadramaut, on the south 
coast ; Oman occupying the south-east angle; 
Kl-Hasa and Kove’it on the Persian Gulf; 
101-Hamad (Desert of Syria), Neffid, and 
Jebel Shammar in the north; Nejd, the Cen- 
tral Highlands, which occupies a great part 
of the interior of the country, while sou^ of 
it is the great unexplored Dahkna or sandy 
desert. Madiiui belongs to Egypt, the 
Hejaz, Yemen, Bahr-el-Hasa, Koveit, Ac., 
are more or less under the suzerainty of 
Turkey. The rest of the country is ruled 
by independent chiefs— sheikhs, emirs, and 
imftms— while the title of sultan has been 
assumed by the chief of the Wahabis in 
Nejd, the sovereign of Oman (who has a 
subvention from the Indian government), 
and some petty princes in the south of the 

E eninsula. I'he chief towns are Mecca, the 
irthplaoe of Mohammed; Medina, the 
place to which he fled from Mecca (a.d. 
622), and where he is buried; Mocha, a sea- 
port celebrated for its coffee; Aden, on the 
H.W. coast, a strongly fortified garrison be- 
longing to Britain; Sana, the capital of 
Yemen; and Muscat, the capital of Oman, 
a busy port with a safe an^onigsk The 


diief towns of the interior are HaU, the 
residence of the emir of Northern Nejd; 
Oneizah, under the same ruler; and Ri^ 
capital of Southern Nejd. The most flour- 
ishing portions of Arabia are in Oman, 
Hadnunaut, and Nejd. In the two former 
are localities with numerous towns and vil- 
lages and settled industrious populations 
like that of Hindustan or Europe. 

The climate of Arabia in general is 
marked by extreme heat and dryness. 
Aridity and barrenness characterize both 
high and low grounds, and the date-palm is 
often the only representative of vegetable 
existence. There are districts which in the 
course of the year are hardly refreshed by 
a single shower of rain. Forests there are 
few or none. Grassy pastures have their 
place supplied by steppe-like tracts, which 
are covei^ for a short season with aro- 
matic herbs, serving as food for the cattle. 
The date-paJm furnishes the staple article 
of food; the cereals are wheat, barley, maize, 
and millet; various sorts of fruit flourish; 
coffee and many aromatic plants and sub- 
stances, such as gum-arabic, benzoin, mastic, 
balsam, aloes, myrrh, frankincense, Ac., are 
produced. There are also cultivate in dif- 
ferent parts of the peninsula^ according to 
the soil and climate, beans, rice, lentUs, 
tobacco, melons, saffron, colocynth, poppies, 
olives, Ac. Sheep, goats, oxen, the horse, 
the camel, ass, and mule supply man's 
domestic and personal wants. Among wild 
animals are gazelles, ostriches, the lion, pan- 
ther, hyena, jackal, Ac. Among mineral 

i >roduct8 are scdtpetre, mineral pitch, petro- 
eum, salt, sulphur, and several precious 
stones, as the cameUan, agate, and onyx. 

The Arabs, as a race, are of middle stature, 
of a powerful though slender build, and have 
a skin of a more or less brownish colour; in 
towns and the uplands often almost white. 
Their features are well cut, the nose straight, 
the forehead high. They are naturally ac- 
tive, intelligent, and courteous; and their 
character is marked by temperance, bravery, 
and hospitality. The first religion of the 
Arabs, the worship of the stars, was sup- 
planted by the doctrines of Mohammedanism, 

throughout Arabia.' ^^des the two prin- 
cipal sects of Islam, the Sunnites and the 
Shiites, there also exists, in considerable 
numbers, a third Mohammedan sect, the 
Widiabis, which arose in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, and for a time pos- 
seffied great politicid importance in the 
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peninsula. The mode of life of the Arabs 
is either nomadic or settled. The nomadic 
tribes are termed Bedouins (or Bedawins), 
and among them are considered to be the 
Arabs of the purest blood. Commerce is 
largely in the hands of foreigners, among 
whom the Jews and Banians (Indian mer- 
chants) are the most numeroua 
The history of the Arabs previous to 
Mohammed is obscure. The earliest inhab- 


itants are believed to have been of the Se- 
mitic race. Jews in great num^rs migrated 
into Arabia after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and, making numerous proselytes, in- 
directly favoured the introduction of the 
doctrines of Mohammed. With his ailvent 
the Arabians uprose and united for the 
purpose of extending the new creed ; and 
under the caliphs— the successors of Mo- 
hammed — they attained great power, and 
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founded large and powerful kingdoms in 
three continents. (See Caliphs,) On the 
fall of the caliphate of Bagdad in 1258 
the decline set in, and on the expulsion of 
the Moors from Spain the forei^ rule of 
the Arabs came to an end. In the sixteenth 
century Turkey subjected He jaz and Y emen, 
and received the nominal submission of the 
tribes inhabiting the rest of Arabia. The 
subjection of Hejaz has continued down to 
the present day; but Yemen achieved its 
independence in the seventeenth century, 
and maintained it till 1871, when the terri- 
tory again fell into the hands of the Turks. 
In 1889 Aden was occupied by the British. 
Oman early bek»me virtually independent of 
the caUphs, and grew into a well-organized 
kingdom. In 1507 its capital, Maskat or 
Muscat^ was occupied by the Portuguese, 
who were not driven out till 1659. The 
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Wahabis appeared towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and took an important 
part in the political affairs of Arabia, but 
their progress was interrupted by Mohammed 
All, pasha of Egypt, and they suffered a 
complete defeat by Ibrahim Pasha. He 
extended his power over most of the coun- 
try, but the events of 1840 in Syria com- 
pelled him to renounce all claims to Arabia. 
The Hejaz thus again became subject to 
Turkish sway. Turkey has since extencied 
its rule not only over Yemen, but also over 
the district of El-Hasa on the Persian Gulf. 

Arabian Lomguage and Literature. --The 
Arable language belongs to the Semitic dia- 
lects, among whi^h it is distinguished for 
its richness, sofi^^i, and high degree of de- 
velopment. l^xhe spread of Islam it be<»me 
the sole written language and the prevailing 
spee^X^ all south-western Asia and eastern 
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and northern Africa, and for a time in south- 
ern Spain, in Malta, and in Sicily; and it is 
still used as a learned and sacred language 
wherever Islamisspread. Almost a thiid part 
of the Persian vocabulary consists of Arabic 
words, and there is the same proportion of 
Arabic in Turkish. The Arabic language 
is written in an alphaljct of its own, which 
has also been adopted in writing Persian, 
Hindustani, Tiirkisli, &c. As in all Semitic 
languages (except the Ethiopic), it is read 
from right to left. The vowels are usually 
omitted in Arabic manuscripts, only the 
consonants being written. 

Poetry among the Arabs had a very early 
develo]iment, and before the time of Mo- 
hammed poetical contests were held and 
prizes awarded for the best pieces. The 
collection called the MoaUakdt contains 
seven pre-Mohammedan poems by seven 
authors. Many other poems belonging to 
the time before Mohammed, some of equal 
age with those of the Moallakat, are also 
preserved in collections. Mohammed gave 
a new direction to Arab literature, llie 
rules of faith and life which he laid down 
were collected by Abu-Bekr, first caliph after 
his death, and published by Othinan, the 
third caliph, and constitute the Koran — the 
Mohammedan Bible. The progress of the 
Arabs in literature, the arts and sciences, 
may be said to have begun with the govern- 
ment of the caliphs of the family of the 
Abbassides, a.d. 749, at Bagdad, several of 
whom, as Uaruu al Rashid and A1 Mamun, 
were munificent patrons of learning: and 
their example was followed by the Ommiades 
in Spain. In Spain were established numer- 
ous academies and schools, which were 
visited by students from other European 
countries ; and important works were 
written on geography, history, philosophy, 
medicine, physics, mathematics, arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy. Most of the 
geography in the middle ages is the work of 
the Arabians, and their historians since the 
eighth century have been very numerous, 
l^e philosophy of the Arabians was of 
Oreek origin, and derived principally from 
that of .^stotle. Numerous translations 
of the scientific works of Aristotle and other 
Greek jphilosophers were made principally 
by Christian scholars who resided as pnysi- 
dans at the courts of caliphs. These 
were diligently studied ratj^^ad, Damas- 
cus, and Cordofa, and, beingwranslated into 
Latin, became known in the west of Europe. 
^ their philosophical authors the most cele- 


brated are Alfarabi (tenth century), Ibn 
Sina or Avicenna (died a.d. 1037), Alg- 
hazzali (died 1111), Ibn Hoshd or Averroes 
(twelfth century), called by pre-eminence 
The Commentator, &c. In medidne they 
excelled all other nations in the middle ages, 
and they are commonly regarded as the 
earliest experimenters in chemistry. Their 
mathematics and astronomy were based on 
the works of Greek writers, but the former 
they enriched, simplified, and extended. It 
was by them that algebra (a name of Arabic 
origin) was introduced to the western peoples, 
and the Arabic numerals were similarly in- 
troduced. Astronomy they especially culti- 
vated, for which famous schools and observa- 
tories were erected at Bagdad and Cordova. 
The Almagest of Ptolemy in an Arabic trans- 
lation was early a text-book among them. 
Alongside of science poetry continued to be 
cultivated, but after the ninth or tenth 
centuries it grew more and more artificial. 
Among poets were Abu Nowas, Asmai, Abu 
Temmam, Motenabbi, Abul-Ala, Busiri, 
'Tograi, and Hariri. Tales and romances 
in prose and verse were written. The tales 
of fairies, genii, enchanters, and sorcerers 
in particidar, passed from the Arabians to 
the western nations, as in The Thousand 
and One Nights. Some of the books most 
widely read in the middle ages, such as The 
Seven Wise Masters and the Fables of Pil- 
pay or Bidpai, found their way into Europe 
through the instrumentality of the Ara^. 
At the present day Arabic literature is 
almost confined to the production of com- 
mentaries and scholia, discussions on points 
of dogma and jurisprudence, and gramma- 
tical works on the classical language. There 
are a few newspapers published in Arabic. 

Arabian Architecture. See Moorish 
ArchiUcturt^ Saracenic Architecture. 

Arabian Gulf. See Ked Sea. 

Arabian Nights; or The Thousand and 
One Nights, a celebrated collection of 
Eastern tales, long current in the East, and 
supposed to have been derived by the Ara- 
bians from India, through the medium of 
Persia. They were first introduced into* 
Europe in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century by means of the French tr^slation 
of Antoine Galland. Of some of them no 
originid MS. is known to exist; they were 
taken down by Galland from the oral com- 
munication of a Syrian friend. The story 
which connects the tales of the Thousand 
and One Nights is as follows : — The Sultan 
Shahriyar, exasperated by the faithlessness 
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of his bride, made a law that every one of 
his future wives should be put to death the 
morning after marriage. At length one of 
them, Shahrazad, the generous daughter 
of the grand-vizier, succeeded in abolishing 
the cruel custom. By the charm of her 
stories the fair narrator induced the sultan 
to defer her execution every day till the 
dawn of another, by breaking off in the 
middle of an interesting tale w^hich she had 
begun to relate. In the form we possess 
them these tales belong to a comparatively 
late period, though the exact date of their 
composition is not known. Lane, who pub- 
lished a translation of a number of the 
tales, with valuable notes, is of opinion that 
they took their present f(3rm some time be- 
tween 1475 and 1525. Two complete Eng- 
lish translations have recently been printed, 
giving many passages that previous trans- 
lators had omitted on the score of morality 
or decency. 

Arabian Sea, the part of the Indian 
Ocean between Arabia and India. 

Arabic Figures, the characters 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0; of Indian origin, introduced 
into Europe by the Moors. They did not 
come into general use till after the inven- 
tion of printing. 

Arable Land, land which is wholly or 
chiefly cultivated by the plough, as distin- 
guished from grass-land, wood- land, common 
pasture, and waste. 

Aracacha, or Ahragacha (ar-a-ka'cha), a 
genus of umbelliferous plants of Southern 
and Central America. The root of A, escu- 
lenta is divided into several lobes, each of 
which is about the size of a large carrot. 
These are boiled like potatoes and laigely 
eaten in South America. 

Aracan (ar-a-kan'), the most northern 
division of Lower Burmah, on the Bay of 
Bengal; area, 14,526 sq. miles; pop. 587,518. 
Ceded to the English in 1826, as a result of 
the first Burmese war. 

Ara^ari (a-ra-sa're), native name of a 
genus of brilliant birds (Pteroglosmii) closely 
allied to the toucans, but generally smaller; 
patives of the warm parts of S. America. 

Azucati (a-ra-ka-t€'), a Brazilian river- 
port, prov. of Cear^, on the river Jaguaribe, 
a^ut 10 miles from its mouth. Exports 
hides and cotton. Pop. about 6000. 

Ara'oess, a natural order of monocotyle- 
donous plants, mostly tropical, having the 
genus Arum as the type. Most of the spe- 
cies have tuberous roots abounding in starch, 
which forms a wholesome food after the acrid 
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(and even poisonous) juice has been washed 
out. See Cedadiara^ Dumb'cane. 

Arachis (ar'a-kis), a genus of leguminous 
plants much cultivated in warm climates, 
and esteemed a valuable article of food. 
The most remarkable feature of the genus 
is that when the fiower falls the stalk sup- 
porting the small undeveloped fruit length- 
ens, and bending towards the ground pushes 
the fruit into the ground, when it begins to 
enlarge and ripen. The pod of A. hypwjwa 
(popularly called ground, earth, or j)ea nut) 
is of a pale yellow colour, and contains two 
seeds the size of a hazel-nut, in flavour sweet 
as almonds, and yielding when pressed an 
excellent uU. 

Arachnida (a-raVni-da ; Greek, araehne^ 
a spider), a class of Arthropoda or higher 
Annulose animals, including the Spiders, 
Scorpions, Mites, Ticks, Ac. They have 
the body divided into a number of segments 
or soinitcs^ some of which have always arti- 
culated appendages (limbs, &c.). There is 
often a pair of nervous ganglia in each so- 
mite, although in some forms (os spiders) 
the nervous system becomes modified and 
concentrated. They are ovij)arou8 and 
somewhat resemble insects, but they have a 
united head and thorax, and do not undergo 
a metamorphosis similar to insects. They 
respire by trachea*, or by pulmonary sacs, 
or by the skin. 

Ai^ack, Ak'rack, a spirituous liquor 
manufactured in the East Indies from a 
great variety of substances. It is often 
distilled from fermented rice, or it may be 
distilled from the juice of the cocoa-nut 
and other palms. Bure arack is clear and 
transparent, with a yellowish or straw co- 
lour, and a peculiar but agreeable taste and 
smell; it contains at least 52 to 54 per cent 
of alcohol. 

Arad (o'rod), a town of Hungary, on the 
Maros, 80 miles north of Temeswar, divided 
by the river into O (Old) Arad and Uj 
(New) Arad, connected by a bridge; it has 
a fortress, and is an important railway 
centre, wi]^ a large trade and manufac- 
tures. Pl^., Old Arad, 35,556; New Arad, 
6141. / 

(now JZuod), an islet about a 
mile f sircumference lying 2 miles off the 
Syrw coast, 35 miles n. of Tripoli; the site 
of tjp Phoenician stronghold Arvad, a dty 
secoK only to Tyre and Sidon; now occu- 
pied^r about 3000 people, mainly fishermen. 

Aiffat', or Jebcl eu Rahheu (^Mountain 
of h^^y’)» a hill in Arabia, about 200 feet 
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hijrh, with st<me steps reaching ti) the sum- 
mit, 15 miles south-east of Mecca; one of 
the principal objects of pilgrimage among 
Mohammedans, who say that it was the 
place where Adam first received his wife 
Eve after they had been expelled from 
Paradise and separated from each other 120 
years. A sermon delivered on the mount 
constitutes the main ceremony of the Hadj 
or pilgrimage to Mecca, and entitles the 
hearer to the name and privileges of a Hadji 
or pilgrim. 

Ar'ago, Dominique Fran<?ois, a French 
physicist, bom in 1786; died at Paris in 
IS.'^S. After studying in the Polytechnic 
School at Paris, he was appointed a secretary 
of the Bureau des Longitudes. In 1806 he 
was associated with Biot in completing in 
Spain the measurements of Delambre and 
Mechain to obtain an arc of the meridian, 
l^efore he got back to France he had been 
shipwrecked and narrowly escaped being 
enslaved at Algiers. In 1809 he was 
elected to the Academy of Sciences, and 
apfK)inted a professor of the Polyt^hnic 
School. He distinguished himself by his 
researches in the polarization of light, gal- 
vanism, magnetism, astronomy, Ac. His 
discovery of the magnetic properties of sub- 
stances devoid of iron, made known to the 
Academy of Sciences in 1824, procured him 
the Copley medal of the Royal Society of 
London in 1825. A further consideration 
of the same subject led to the equally 
remarkable discovery of the production of 
magnetism by electricity. He took part in 
the revolution of 1848, and held the office 
of minister of war and marine in the pro- 
visional government. At the coup 
of l)ea 1852, he refused to take the oath to 
the government of Jjouis Napoleon, but the 
oath was not presseiL His works, which 
were posthumously collected and published, 
consist, besides his Astronomie Populaire, 
chiefly of contributions to learned sodeties, 
and biographical notices {iloges) of deceased 
members of the Academy of Sciences. 

Arago^ Emmanuel, son of !Dominique 
Francois, French advocate and politician, 
was bom at Paris in 1 812; called tix the bar 
1887; took part in the revolution of 1848; 
renounced politics after the coup d^Uat of 
DeOr 1852, but continued to practise at the 
bar* After the fall of the empire be again 
took a prominent part in public affairs, and 
held sevend important offioes. He is author 
of a volume of poems and many theatrical 
pieces. 


Arago, il&TiENNE, brother of Dominique 
Arago, was bom in 1802. He founded the 
journals La Reforme and Le Figaro ; was 
director of the Theatre du Vaudeville, 1829; 
took part in the revolution of 1848; was 
condemned to transportation, 1849 ; fled from 
France, but returned in 1859; was mayor of 
Paris during the German war, and appointed 
archivist to the £cole des Beaux Ai^ 1878. 
He is author of upwards of 100 dramas; La 
Vie de Moli^re; Les Bleus et les Blancs, 
and other works. 

Aragon', Kingdom or, a former province 
or kingdom of Spain, now divided into the 
three provinces of I'eruel, Huesca, and Sa- 
ragossa ; bounded on the N. by the Pyre- 
nees, N.w. by Navarre, w. by Castile, s. by 
Valencia, and £. by Catalonia; length about 
190 miles, average breadth 90 miles ; area, 
14,726 sq. miles. It was governed by its 
own monarchs until the union with Castile 
on the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella 
(1469). Pop. 909,261. 

Arago'na, a town in Sicily, 8 miles n.n.b. 
of Girgenti. Pop. 7947. In the neigh- 
bourho^ is the mud volcano of Macculuba. 

Araguaya (a-ra-gwi'a), a Brazilian river, 
princi{^ affluent of the Tocantins; rines 
about the 18th degree of s. lat.; in its 
course northwards forms the boundary be- 
tween the provinces of Matto Grosso and 
Goyaz, and falls into the Tocantins near lat. 

B.; length, about 1300 miles, of which 
over 1000 are navigable. 

A'ral, a salt-water lake in Asia, in Rus- 
sian territory, about 150 miles w. of the 
Caspian Sea, between 43*’ 42’ and 46*’ 44' 
N. lat, and 58*' 18' and 61*’ 46' E. Ion.; 
length 270 miles, breadth 165; area, 26,650 
sq. miles (or not much smaller than Scot- 
land). It stands 240 feet above the level 
of the Caspian, and 160 feet above the 
Mediterranean. It receives the Amoo Da- 
ria or Oxus and the Sir Daria or Jaxartes, 
and contains a multitude of sturgeon and 
other fish. It is encircled by desert sandy 
tracts, and its shores are without harbours. 
It has no outlet. The Aral contains a large 
number of small islands; steamers have been 
placed on it by the Russians. 

Ara'lia, a genus of plants with small 
flowers arranged in um&ls and succulent 
berries, the type of the nat order Araliaces, 
which is nearly related to the Umbellifene, 
but the species are of a more shrubby habit. 
They are natives chiefly of tropical or sub- 
tropical countries, and in Britain are repre- 
sented by the ivy; ginseng belongs to the 
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order. From the pith of A. papyriflra is 
obtained the Chinese rice-paper. 

A'raxn, Eugene, a self-taught scholar 
whose unhappy fate has been made the 
subject of a ballad by Hood and a romance 
by Lord Lytton, was bom in Yorkshire, 
1704, executed for murder, 1759. In 1784 
he set up a school at KnaresborougL 
About 1745 a shoemaker of that place, 
named Daniel Clarke, was suddenly miss- 
ing under suspicious circumstances; and no 
light was thrown on the matter till full thir- 
teen years afterwards, when an expression 
dropped by one Richai^ Houseman respect- 
ing the discovery of a skeleton suppos^ to 
be Clarke s, caused him to be ti^en into 
custody. From his confession an order was 
issued for the apprehension of Aram, who 
had long quitted Yorkshire, and was at the 
time acting as usher at the grammar-school 
at Lynn. He was brought to trial on the 
3d of August, 1759, at York, where, not- 
withstanding an able and eloquent defence 
wdiich he made before the court, be was 
convicted of the murder of Clarke, and sen- 
tenced to death. He was among the first 
to recognize the affinity of the Celtic to the 
other Euro[)ean languages, and under fa- 
vourable circumstances might have done 
some valuable work in philological science. 

Aramss'an, or Aramaic, a Semitic lan- 
guage nearly allied to the Hebrew and 
rhomician, anciently B()oken in Syria and 
Palestine and eastwards to the Euphrates 
and I'igris, being the official language of 
this region under the Persian domination. 
In Palestine it supplanted Hebrew, and it 
was it and not the latter that was the tongue 
of the Jews in the time of Christ. Parts of 
Daniel and Ezra are written in Aramaic, or, 
as this form of it is often incorrectly named, 
Chaldee, from an old notion that the Jews 
brought from Babylon. An important Ara- 
maic dialect is the S 3 rriac, in which there 
is an extensive Christian literature. See 
Chaldee, Syriac, 

Ar'an, an island lying off the w. coast of 
Donegal, Ireland, has an area of 4335 acres, 
a lighthouse, and a pop. of \.V13, chiefly en- 
gaged in fishing. — ^Also called*a^*7rfA Itlamd 
of Aran, or Arranmore, 

Araneldm, the spider family. 

Aran Islands, or South Islands of 
Aran, three islands at the mouth of Oal- 
waj^&y, off the w. coast of Ireland. The 
lar^t, Aranmore or Inishmore, comprises 
7635 acres, and has a pop. of 2122; the 
next, Inishmaan, 2252 acres, pop. 443; and 
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the leasts Inishere, 1400 acres, pop. 498. 
They are remarkable for a numl^r of iurchi- 
tectural remains of a very early date. The 
inhabitants chiefly engaged in agriculture 
and fishing. 

Aranjues (a-ran-Au-ethO, a small town 
and palace in Spain, 30 miles from Madrid, 
with splendid gmens laid out by Philip II. 
The court used to reside here from Easter 
till the close of June, when the number of 
people increased from 4000 to about 20,000. 

Arany (o-ron'y), Janos, Hungarian poet, 
bom 1 81 9, died 1 882. He was fur some time 
a strolling player, but became professor of 
Latin at the Normal School of Szalonta, 
pn>fessor of Hungarian literature at N^y 
Koros, and secretary of the Hungarian 
Academy. Author of The Lost Constitu- 
tion; Katalin; and a series of three con- 
nect^ narrative poems on the fortunes of 
Toldi, the Samson of Hungarian folk-lore; 
Ac* 

Arap'ahoes, a tribe of American Indians 
located near the head-waters of the Arkan- 
sas and Platte rivers, not now of any im- 
portance. 

Arapaima (a-ra-prma), a genus of South 
American fresh- water fishes, order Physos- 
tomi, family Osteoglossidee, one species of 
which (A. (jigas) grows to the lenj^h of 16 
or 16 feet, and fomis a valuable article of 
food in Brazil and Cuiana. It is covered 
with large bony scales, and has a bare and 
bony he^. 

Ar^arat, a celebrated mountain in Arme- 
nia, forming the point of contact of Russia 
with Turkey and Persia; an isolated volca- 
nic mass showing two separate cones known 
as the Great and Little AFimt, resting on 
a common base and mtelM by a deep 
intervening depressioa ^ • 

Great Anmt, 16,916 feet; little Ararat, 
12,840 feet; the connecting ridge, 8780 feet. 
Vegetation extends to 14,200 feet, which 
marks the snow-line. According to tradi- 
tion Mount Ararat was the resting-place of 
the ark when the waters of the flo^ abated. 

Araxo'ba, Abraboba, the powdered bark 
of Andlra ara/rdha, Sm Andira, 

A'raa (the ancient Araxes), a river of Ar- 
menia, rising b. of Erzerum at the foot of 
the Binrol-dagh; it flows for some miles 
through Turkish territoiy north-east to the 
new Russian frontier. Here it turns oast* 
wards to the Erivan plain N. of Ararat^ 
whence it sweeps in a semicircle moetlj 
between the Russian and Persian territories 
round to its confluence with the Kur, CO 
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miles from its month in the CaBj^; length, 
600 miles. 

Ara'tus, a Greek poet, bom at Soli in 
Cilicia; flourished a^ut 270 B.C., was a 
favourite of Ptolemy Philadelphus. His 
poem PhaBnomena is a version of a prose 
work on astronomy by Eudoxus ; one verse 
of it is quoted by St. Paul in his address to 
the Athenians (Acts xvii. 28). 

Ara'tus of Sicyon, a statesman of ancient 
Greece, bom 272 b.o. In 251 b.o. he over- 
threw the tyrant of Sicyon and joined it to 
the Achaean l^eague, which he greatly ex- 
tended. He accepted the aid of Antigonus 
Doson, king of Macedon, against the Spar- 
tans, and ^came in time Uttle more than 
the adviser of the Macedonian king, who 
had now made the League dependent on 
himself. He is said to l^ve been poisoned 
by Philip Y. of Macedon, 213 B.o. 

Arauca'nians, a South American native 
race in the southern part of Chili, occupying 
a territory stretching from about 37® to 40® 
of H. lat. They are warlike and more civi- 
lized than many of the native races of S. 
America, and maintained almost unceasing 
war with the Spaniards from 1537 to 1773, 
when their independence was recognized by 
Spain, though their territory was much 
curtailed. Their early contests with the 
Spaniards were celebrated in Ercilla’s Span- 
ish poem Araucana. With the republic of 
Chili they were long at feud, and latterly 
had at their head a French adventurer 
named Tonneins, who claimed the title of 
king. In 1882 they submitted to Chili. 
The Chilian province of Arauco receiv^ai its 
name from them. 

Arauca'ria, a genus of trees of the coni- 
ferous or ])ine order, belonging to the south- 
ern hemisphere. The sjiecies are large 
evergreen trees with pretty large, stiff, flat- 
tened, and generally imbricated leaves, ver- 
tioillate spreading branches, and bearing 
large cones, each scale having a single large 
seed The species best known in Britain is 
A. imbriedta (the Chili pine or puzzle-mon- 
key), which is quite haidy. It is a native 
of the mountains of southern Chili, where 
it forms vast forests and yields a haki dur- 
able wood. Its seeds are oaten when roasted. 
The Moreton Bay pine of N. S. Wales (A. 
Cunninghamii) supplies a valuable tim^r 
used in house and b^t building, in making 
furniture, and in other car^ieiiter work. A 
species, A. tx^oeha^ or Norfolk Island pine 
abounds in several of the South Sea Islands, 
where it attains a height of 220 feet with a 


drcumferenoe of 80 feet, and is described 
as one of the most beautiful of trees. Its 
foliage is light and graceful, and quite un- 
like that of A. imhricata^ having nothing of 
of its stiff formality. Its timber is of some 
value, being white, tough, and close-grained. 

Arau'co, a prov. of ChUi, named from the 
Araucanian Indians; area, 4246 sq. miles; 
pop. 73,658; capital, Lebu. 

Aravalli Hills, a range of Indian moun- 
tains running n.e. and b.w. across the Kaj- 
putiina country, which they separate into 
two natural divisions — desert plains on the 
N.w. and fertile lands on the B.E.; highest 
point, Mount Abu (5653 feet). 

Araxes. See Aras, 

Arl>&ce8, one of the generals of Sardana- 
palus, ki ng of Assyria. He revolted and 
defeated his master, and became the founder 
of the Median empire in 846 B.o. 

Ar'balist, a cross-bow. 

Arbela (now AV5//), a place in the Turk- 
ish vilayet of Bagdad, giving name to the 
decisive battle fought by Alexander the 
Great against Darius, at Gaugamela, about 
20 miles distant from it, OctoW 1, b.c. 331. 

Arbitrage (arl>i-trazh), same as arbitral 
tion of exchanges. See next article. A r- 
hitrageur (ar'bi-tra-zheur) is one who makes 
cidculationB of currency exchanges. 

Arbitra'tion, the hearing and determina- 
tion of a cause between parties in contro- 
versy, by a person or persons chosen by the 
arties. This may be done by one person, 
ut it is common to choose more than one. 
Frequently two are nominated, one by each 
party, with a third, the umpire (or, in Scot- 
land, sometimes the orem/mn), who is called 
on to decide in case of the primary arbitra- 
tors differing. In such a case the umpire 
may be agr^ upon either by the parties 
themselves, or by the arbitrators, when they 
have received authority from the parties to 
the dispute to settle this point. The deter- 
mination of arbitrators is called an award. 
By the law of England the authority of an 
arbitrator cannot be revoked by any of the 
parties without the leave of the court or of 
a judge. — Arbitration of eoechanges^ an ope- 
ration or calculation by which the currency 
of one country is converted into that of 
another throu^ the medium of intervening 
currencies, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether direct or indirect drafts and remit- 
tances are preferable. 

Ar'blast, a cross-bow. 

Ar'blay, Madame d*, originally Miss 
Frances Burney, bom in 1752 at Lynn* 
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Bagis in Norfolk, died at Bath 1840. She 
waB the second daughter of Dr. Burney, 
author of the History of Music. In 1786 
she was appointed one of the keepers of the 
robes to Queen Charlotte; in 1793 married 
the Count D'Arblay, a French emigrant 
artillery oiiicer, with whom she afterwanls 
went to France, and who, on the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, attained the rank of 
general. She gained considerable celebrity 
by her literary productions. These were 
mostly novels, of which she produced four 
— Evelina, Cecilia, Camilla, and the Wan- 
derer. She publi^ed the memoirs of her 
father, which appeared in 1832, and her 
Diary, edited by her niece, was also pub- 
lished. 

Arbo'ga, an old Swedish city, prov. of 
Westmanniand ; once an important com- 
mercial town, now only of historical interest 
from having been at one time a residence 
of the family of Vasa, the scene of church 
assemblies and national diets, and for the 
anti(|uitie8 in its neighbourhood. Pop. 3833. 

Arbois (ar-bwa), a town of France, de- 
partment of Jura; famous for its wines. 
Pop. 5000. 

Arbore'tum (I^at. ar5or, a tree), a place 
in which a collection of different trees and 
shrubs is cultivated for scientific or educa- 
tional purposes. 

Ar'boriculture includes the culture of 
trees and shrubs, as well as all that pertains 
to the preparation of the soil, the sowing of 
the seeds, and the treatment of the plants 
in their young state, the preparation of the 
land previous to their final transplantation, 
their just adaptation to soil and situation, 
their relative growth and progress to ma- 
turity, their management during growth, 
and the proper season and period for felling 
them. 

Arbor Vitas (lit. *tree of life’), the name 
of several coniferous trees of the genus 
Thuja^ allied to the cypress, with flattened 
branchlets, and small imbricated or scale- 
like leaves. The common Arbor Vitas 
(Thuja occidentdlig) is a native of North 
America, where it grows to the height of 
40 or 50 feet The young twigs have an 
agreeable balsamic smell. The Chinese 
Arbor Vitae ( Thuja orientdlig), common in 
Britain, yields a resin which was formerly 
thought to have medicinal virtues. 

Arbroath (ar-br5th'), or Aberbrothock, 
a royal and parliamentary burgh and sea- 
port in the county of Forfar, Scotland, at 
the mouth of the small river Brothock. Its 
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ancient abbey, founded by William the 
Lion in 1178, and dedicated to Saints Mary 
and Thomas k Becket, is now a picturesque 
ruin. There are numerous flax and hemp 
spinning-mills and factories, and much can- 
vas and linen is made; also tanning, shoe- 
making, and fishing, and a small shipping 
trade, but the harlnmr is bad. Pop. 21,758. 
It unites with Montrose, Forfar, Brechin, 
and Bervie (the Montrose burghs) in send- 
ing a member to parliament. 

Arbuth'not, John, an eminent physician 
and distinguished wit, bom at Arbuthnot, 
Kincardineshire, Scotland, 1667; died 1735. 
He received the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine at the University of St. Andrews; and 
went to London, where he soon distinguished 
himself by his writings and by his skill in 
his profession. In 1704 he was chosen fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and soon after he 
was appointed physician extraordinary, and 
then physician in ordinary to Queen Anne. 
About this time he became intimate with 
Swift, Pope, Gay, and other wits of the 
day. His writings, other than professional 
or scientific, include his contributions (in 
conjunction with Swift and Pope) to the Me- 
moirs of Martinus Scriblerus, History of 
John Bull, Art of Political Lying, &c. He 
was conspicuous not only for learning and 
wit, but also for worth and humanity. 

Ar’butus, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Ericaceae, or heath order, and compris- 
ing a number of small trees and shrubs, 
natives chiefly of Europe and N. America. 
ArhUtus IhriAdo abounds near the lakes of 
Killamey, where its flne foliage adds charms 
to the scenery. The bright red or yellow 
berries, somewhat like the strawberry, have 
an unpleasant taste and narcotic properties. 
The Corsicans make wine from them. Tlie 
trailing arbutus or may-flower of N. America, 
a plant with fragrant and beautiful blos- 
soms, is Ej^igoia repens, of the same nat. 
order. 

Arc, a portion of a curve line, especially 
of a circle. It is by means of circular arcs 
that all angles are meoAUied.-- Electric or 
Voltaic arc, the luminous arch of intense 
brightness and excessively high tempera- 
tuib which is formed by an electric current 
in crossing over the interval of space be- 
tween the carbon points of an electric lamp. 
See Arc4iy}U. 

Arc, J BANNE d’. See Joan of A rc. 

Ar'ca, a genus of bivalve molluscs, family 
Arcadse, whose shells are known as ori- 
shells. 
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Arcachon (ar-k^-shon), a town of S.W. 
France, dep. Gironde, on the almost land- 
locked basin of Arcachon, a much-fre(|uented 
bathing-place, with great oyster-rearing 
establishments. The town stretches along 
the shore, and is sheltered by sand-hills 
and pine-woods. It is connected by railway 
with Bordeaux. Pop. 7000. 

Arcade, a series of arches supported on 
piers or pillars, usetl generally as a screen 
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and support of a roof, or of the wall of a build- 
ing, and having beneath the covered part 
an ambulatory as round a cloister, or a foot- 
path with shops or dwellings, as frequently 
seen in old Italian towns. Sometimes a [torch 
or other prominent part of an important 
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building is treated ^dth arcades, as in the 
illustration. At the present day Bologna, 
Padua, and Berne have fine examples of 
meilifeval arcaded streets, and among more 
modem work various streets in Turin and 
the Rue de Rivoli, Paris, are lined with 
arcades, with shops underneath. In medise- 


val architecture the term arcade is also ap- 
plied to a series of arches supported on 
pillars forming an ornamental dressing or 
enrichment of a wall, a mode of treatment 
of very frequent occurrence in the towers, 
apses, and other parts of churches. In modem 
use the name arcade is often applied to a 
passage or narrow street containing shops 
arched over and covered with glass, as for 
example the Burlington Arcade, liondon, and 
the Galleria Vittorio Emmanuele in Milan. 

Arca'dia, the central and most mountain- 
ous portion of the Peloponnesus (Morea), 
the inhabitants of which in ancient times 
were celebrated for simplicity of character 
and manners. Their occupation was almost 
entirely pastoral, and thus the country 
came to be regarded as typical of mred 
simplicity and happiness. At the present 
day Arcadia forms a nomarchy of the King- 
dom of Greece. Area, 2028 sq. miles; pop. 
148,600. 

Arca'dius, bom in 377, died 408; son of 
the Emperor llieodosius, on whose death in 
305 the empire was divided, he obtaining 
the East, and his brother Honorius the 
West. He proved a feeble and pusillani- 
mous prince. 

Arcesilaus (ar-ses-i-la'us), a Greek philo- 
sopher, the founder of the second or middle 
academy, was born about 315 B.C., died 
239 B.O. He left no writings, and of his 
opinions so little is known that it has been 
doubted whether he was a strict Platonist 
or a sceptic. 

Arch, a stmeture composed of separate 
pieces, such as stones or bricks, having the 



Parts of an Arch. 


a. Abatmento. i. Impost 
y, VooBMirB or areh-sioiiM. 

S, Bprinsers. In, Intrados. 


»• nen. 


Jrx.£ai 


Keystone. 

itradoi. 


shape of truncated wedges, arranged on a 
curved line, so as to retain their position by 
mutual pressure. The separate stones which 
compose the curve of an arch are called 
vQusioiri or arch^sUmt*; the extreme or 
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lowest voussoirs are termed springers^ and 
the uppermost or central one is called the 
keyBtwic, The under or concave side of the 
voussoirs is called the irUradoif and the 



upper or convex side the cctrados of the 
arch. The supports which afford resting 
and resisting points to the arch are called 
piers and ahutnuMs, The ui)per part of 
the pier or abutment where the arch rests 
— technically where it springs from— is the 
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impost The span of an arch is in circular 
arches the length of its chord, and gener- 
ally the width between the points of its 
opposite imposts whence it springs. The 
rise of an arch is the height of the highest 
point of its intrados above the line of the 


Ogee. Equilateral. 

imposts; this point is sometimes called the 
under side of the erovm, the highest point 
of the extrados being the croum. Arches 
are designated in various ways, as from 
their shape (circular, elliptic, &c.), or from 
the resemblimce of the whole contour of the 
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curve to some familar object (lancet arch, 
hone-shoe uch), or from the method used 
in describing the curve, as equilateral, 
three-oentred, four-centred, ogee, and the 
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like; or from the style of architecture to 
which they belong, as Roman, pointed, and 
Saracenic arches . — Triumphal arch^ origi- 
naUy a simple decorated arch under which 
a victorious Roman general and army 
passed in triumph. At a later period the 
triumphal arch was a richly sculptured, 
massive, and permanent structure, having 
an archway passing through it, with gener- 
ally a smaller arch on either side. The 
name is sometimes given to an arch, gener- 
ally of wood decorated with flowers or ever- 
greens, erected on occasion of some public 
rejoicing, &c. 

Archasan (ar-k^'an) Bocks (Gr. archaios^ 
ancient), the oldest rocks of the earth's crust, 
crystalline in character, and embracing gran- 
ite, syenite, gneiss, mica-schist, &c., all devoid 
of fossil remains. These rocks underlie and 
are distinctly separate from the stratified 
and fossiliferous formations, which indeeil 
have chiefly taken origin from them. 

Archasorogy (Gr. archaios, ancient, and 
logos, a discourse), the science which takes 
cognizance of the history of nations and 
(>eople8 as evinced by the remains, archi- 
tectural, implemental, or otherwise, which 
l>elong to the earlier e|)och of their exist- 
ence. In a more extended sense the term 
embraces every branch of knowledge which 
bears on the origin, religion, laws, language, 
science, arts, and literature of ancient 
peoples. It is to a great extent synony- 
mous with prehistoric annals^ as a large if 
not the princir)al part of its field of study 
extends over those periods in the history of 
the human race in regard to which we pos- 
sess almost no information derivable from 
written records. ArcheBology divides the 
primeval period of the human race, more 
especially as exhibited by remains found in 
Europe, into the stone^ the bronze^ and the 
iron age, these names being given in accor- 
dance with the materials employed for wea- 
pons, implements, &c., during the particular 
peri(^ The stone age has been subdivided 
into the peU^eoUthie and neolithic, the former 
being that older period, in which the stone 
implements were not polished as they are 
in the latter and more recent period. The 
biyme age, which admits of a similar sub- 
division, is that in which implements were 
of copper or bronze. In this age the dead 
were burned and their ashes ^posited in 
nrns or stone chests, covered with conical 
mounds of earth or cairns of stones. QoU 
and amber ornaments appear in this age. 
The iron age is that in which implements, 
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&c., of iron begin to appear, although atone 
and bronze implements are found along with 
them. I'he word aye in thia aenae (as ex- 
plained under Ayt) aimjdy denotes the stage 
at which a ^Miople has arrived. 1'he phrase 
atone age, therefore, merely marks the 
periorl before the use of bronze, the bronze 
age that before the emfiloyment of iron, 
among any specific people. 

Arch8Sopter3rx (ar-ke-op'te-riks), aunique 
fossil bird from the oolitic limestone of 
Solenhofen, of the size of a rook, and differ- 
ing from all known birds in having two free 
claws representing the thumb and fore- 
finger projecting from the wing, and alxmt 
twenty tail vertebrH3 free and prolonged as 
in mammals. 

Archangel (ark'an-jel ; Or. prefix, arch^ 
denoting chief), an angel of superior or of 
the highest rank. The only archangel men- 
tioned by name in Scripture is Michael in 
the Epistle of *lude. 

Archangel (iirk-iln'jel), a seaport, capi- 
tal of the lliiHsian government of same 
name, on the right bank of the northern 
1 )wina, about 20 miles above its mouth in 
the Wlute Sea. lielow the town the river 
divi<lea into several branches and forms a 
number of islands, on one of which, called 
Sollenbole, is the harbour. The houses 
are mostly of wood; the place has some 
manufactures and an important trade, ex- 
porting linseed, fiax, tow, tallow, train-oil, 
mats, timber, pitch and tar, &c. 'J'he port 
is closed for six mouths by ice. Arch- 
angel, founded in ir)84, was long the only 
port which Russia i^Kissessed. Pop. 19,540. 
— The province has an area of 331,490 sq. 
miles; pop. 311,673. 

Archangerica. See A nyel ica. 

Archbishop (iirch-), a chief bishop, or 
bishop over other bisho^w ; a metro}K)litan 
prelate. The establishment of this dignity 
IS to be traced up to an early {wriwl of Chris- 
tianity, when the bishops and inferior clergy 
met in the capitals to delil)erate on spiritual 
affairs, and the bishop of the city where the 
meeting was held presided In England 
there are two (Protestant) archbishops— 
those of Canterbury and York; the former 
styled Primate of all England^ the latter 
Pri^maU of England. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury is the first peer of the realm, 
having preoedenoe before all great officers 
of the crown and all dukes not of royal birth. 
He crowns the sovereign, and when he is 
invested with 1^ arcbbiahoprio he is said to 
be enthroned. He can grant special licenses 


to marry at any time or place, and can con« 
fer all the degrees that may be obtained 
from the universities. He is addressed by 
the titles of your grace and most reverend 
father in Ood^ and writes himself by divine 
providence, while the bishop only writes by 
divine pemiission, ^J'he first Archbishop of 
C'anterbury was Augustine, appointed a.I). 
598 by Etbelbert Next in dignity is the 
Archbishop of York, between whom and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury the Lord 
High -chancellor of England has his place 
in i)recedency. The first Archbishop of 
York w^as Paulinus, appointed in 622. The 
incomes of these two prelates are £15,000 
and £10,000 respectively. Scotland had 
two archbishops— those of St Andrews and 
Glasgow. Ireland had four — Dublin, Ar- 
magh^, Tuam, and C-ashel. 

Archdeacon (iirch-), in J^lnglaud, an eccle- 
siastical dignitary next in rank below a 
bishop, who has jurisdiction either over a 
part of or over the whole diocese. He is 
usually appointed by the bishoj), under whom 
he performs various duties, and he holds a 
cout*t w'hich decides cases subject to an ap- 
peal to the bishop. 

Archduke, a prince belonging to the 
reigning family of Austria. 

ArchelauB (ar-ke-lu'us), the name of sev- 
eral [personages in ancient history, one of 
w'hom was the son of Henpd the Great He 
received from Augustus the sovereignty of 
Judea, Samaria, and Idumea. I'he peojde, 
tired* of his tyrannical and bl(K)dy reign, 
accused him before Augustus, who banished 
him to Gaul. 

Archer-fish, a name given to the ToxUes 
jaculdtor, a scaly-finned, acanthopterygian 
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fish, about 6 inches long, inhabiting the seas 
around Java, which has the faculty of shoot- 
ing drops of water to the distance of 3 or 4 
feet at insects, thereby causing them to fall 
into the water, when it seizes and devours 
them. The soft, and even the spiny portion 
of their dorsal fins are so coverea with scales 
as to be scarcely distinguishable from the 
rest of the body. 
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Arch'exy, the art of shooting with a bow 
and arrow. The use of these w'eapons in 
war and the chase dates from the earliest 
antiquity. Ishmael, we learn from Gen. xxi, 
‘ became an archer. ’ The Egyptians, Assyr- 
ians, Persians, Parthians, excelled in the use 
of the bow; and while the Greeks and Ro- 
mans themselves made little use of it^ they 
employed foreign archers as mercenaries. 
Coming to much more recent timely we find 
the Swiss famous as archers, but they gener- 
ally used the arbalist or cross-bow, and were 


no match for their English rivals, who pre- 
ferred the long-bow. (See Bow,) The Eng- 
lish victories of (dressy, Poitiers, and Agin- 
court, gained against apparently overwhelm- 
ing odds, may be ascribed to the bowmen. 
Archery disappeared gradually as firearms 
came into use, and as an instrument of war or 
the chase the bow is now confined to the most 
savage tribes of both hemispheres. But 
though the bow has been long abandoned 
among civilized nations as amilitary weapon, 
it is still cherished asaninstrumentof heidth- 



AfSTrian Archer. Egyptian Archer with arrow-beacUi and itone-tippod reed arrow. 


ful recreation, encouraged by archery clubs 
or societies, which have been established in 
many parts of Britain. The oldest, and by 
far the most historically important of these 
societies, is the Royal Company of Archers, 
called also the King’s Bodyguard for 
Scotland, formed originally, it is said, by 
James I., but constituted in its present 
form by an act of the privy-council of Scot- 
land in 1676, and having its headquarters in 
Edinburgh, counting among its members 
many of the nobility and gentry of the 
northern kingdom, and holding annual meet- 
ings, where prizes are competed for. In re- 
cent years a number of clubs have been 
formed in the United States. Archery has 
the merit of forming a sport open to women 
as well as men. 

Arches Ck»urt, the chief and most ancient 
consistory court, belonging to the archbishop- 
ric of Canterbury, for the debating of spirit- 
ual causes. It is named from the church in 
London, St Mary le Bow, or Bow Church 
(so called from a fine arched crypt), where it 
was formerly held. The jurisdiction of this 
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court extends over the province of Canter- 
bury. The office of president or dean is now 
meiged in that of the judge appointed by the 
Public Worship Act (1877). 

Archil, or Orchil (ar'kil, orlcil), a red, 
violet, or purple colouring matter obtained 
from various kinds of Uchens, the most 
important of which are the RoccMa tinctor ia 
and the B, fuciformiSf natives of the rocks 
of the Canary and Cape de Verd islands, 
Mozambique and Zanzibar, South America, 
&c., and p^ularly called dyer’s-moss. llie 
dye is used for improving the tints of other 
dyes, as from its want of permanence it 
cannot be employed alone; but the aniline 
colours have largely superseded it. Cudbear 
and litmus are of (dmilar origin. 

Archilochus (ar-kil'o-kus) of Paros, one 
of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, the first 
Greek poet who composed iambic verses 
according to fixed rules. He fiourished 
about 700 B.o, His iambic poems were re- 
nowned for force of style, liveliness of meta- 
phor, and a powerful but bitter spirit of 
satire. In other lyric poems of a higher 
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character he wae also ccneidered a« a model 
All hie works are lost but a few frag- 
ments. 

Arohimaa'drite, in the Greek Church, an 
abbot or abbot-general, who has the superin- 
tendence of many abbots and convents. 

Arohime'deaa Screw, a machine for rais- 
ing water, said to have been invented by 
Archimedes. It is formed by winding a 
tube spirally round a cylinder so as to have 
the form of a screw, or by hollowing out the 
cylinder itself into a double or triple threaded 
screw and inclosing it in a water-tight 
case. When the screw is placed in an in- 
clined position and the lower end immersed 
in water, by causing the screw to revolve 
the water may be raised to a limited ex- 
tent 

Archimedes (ar-ki-me'dez), a celebrated 
ancient Greek physicist and geometrician, 
born at Syracuse, in Sicily, about 287 B.o. 
He devoted himself entirely to science, and 
enriched mathematics with discoveries of 
the highest importance, upon which the 
modems have founded their admeasure- 
ments of curvilinear surfaces and solids. 
Archimedes is the only one among the 
ancients who has left us anything satisfac- 
tory on the theory of mechanics and on 
hydrostatics. He first taught the hydrosta- 
tic principle to which his name is attached, 

* that a body immersed in a fiuid loses as 
much in weight as the weight of an equal 
volume of the fiuid,' and determined by 
means of it that an artist had fraudulently 
added t(K) much alloy to a crown which 
King Hiero had ordered to be made of pure 
gold. He discovered the solution of this 
problem while bathing; and it is said to have 
caused him so much joy that ho hastened 
home from the bath undressed, and crying 
out, Eurika / Eureka / ‘ I have found it, 1 
have found it ! ' Practical mechanics also 
received a great deal of attention from 
Archimedes, who Isuisted that if he had a 
fulcrum or standpoint he could move the 
world. He is the inventor of the com- 
pound pulley, probably of the endless screw, 
the ar^m^ean screw, Ac. During the 
sie^ of Syracuse by the Romans be is said 
to nave constructed many wonderful ma- 
chines with which he repelled their attacks, 
and he is stated to have set on fire their 
fleet by burning-glasses! At the moment 
when ^e Romans gained possession of the 
city by assault (212 B.C.) tradition relates 
that Archimedes was slain while sitting in 
the market-place contemplating some ma- 


thematical figures which he had drawn in 
the sand. 

Archimedes, Pbingiple of. See Archu 
medes. 

Archimedes* Screw. See Archimedean 
Screw. 

Archiperago, a term originally applied to 
the iKgaBan, the sea lying between Greece 
and A^ia Minor, then to the numerous 
islands situated therein, and latterly to any 
cluster of islands. In the Grecian Archi- 
pelago the islands nearest the European 
coast lie together almost in a circle, and for 
this reason are called the Cyclades (Gr. 
kykloSy a circle) ; those nearest the Asiatic, 
t^ing farther from one another, the Spo- 
rades ('scattered*). (See these articles, 
and NcyrojHyiUf Scio, Samos, Rhodes, Cyprus, 
&c.) The Malay, Indian, or Eastern Archi- 
pel^o, on the east of Asia, includes Borneo, 
Sumatra, and other large islands. See 
Malay Archipelago, 

Architec'ture, in a general sense, is the 
art of designing and constructing houses, 
bridges, and other buildings for the purposes 
of civil life; or, in a more limited but very 
common sense, that branch of the fine arts 
which has for its object the production of 
edifices not only convenient for their S))ecial 
purpose, but characterized by unity, beauty, 
and often grandeur. — The first habitations of 
man were such as nature afforded, or cost 
little labour to the occupant— caves, huts, and 
tents. But as B(K)n as men rose in civiliza- 
tion and formed settled s(»cieties they began 
to build more commodious and comfortable 
habitations. They IxMstowed more care on 
the materials, preparing bricks of clay or 
earth, which they at first dried in the air, 
but afterwards baked by fire; and latterly 
they smoothed stones and joined them at 
first without, and subsequently with mor- 
tar or cement. After they had learned 
to build houses, they erect^ temples for 
their gods on a larger and more splendid 
scale than their own dwellings. The 
Egyptians are the most andent nation 
known to us among whom architecture had 
attained the character of a-fine art. Other 
andent peoples among whom it had made 
great progress were the Babylonians, whose 
most celebrated buildings were temples, 
palaces, and hanging-gardens ; the Assyriana^ 
whose capital, A'ineveh, was rich in splen- 
did buildings; ih6 Phomidans, whose dtias, 
Sidon, Tyre, Ac., wore adorned with equal 
magnificence; and the Israelites, whose 
temple was a wonder of architecture. But 
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comparatively few architectural monuments 
of these latter natioi^ have remained till 
;Our day. 

^\Thi8 is not the case with the architecture 
dt‘ Egypt, however, of which we possess 
ample remains in the shape of pyramids, 
temples, sepulchres, obelisks, &c. Egyptian 
chronology is 
far from certain, 
but the greatest 
of the archi- 
tectural monu- 
ments of the 
country, the py- 
ramids of (xhi- 
zeh, are at least 
as old as 2800 
or 2700 B.c. 

The Egyptian 
.emples had 
walls of great 
thickness and 
sloping on the 
outside from bottom to top; the roofs were 
flat, and composed of blocks of stone reach- 
ing from one wall or column to another. 
The columns were numerous, close, and 
very stout, generally without bases, and 
exhibiting great variety in the designs of 
their capitals. The principle of the arch 
though known 
was not employed 
for architectural 
purposes. Sta- 
tues of enormous 
size, sphinxes 
carved in stone, 
and on the walls 
sculptures in out- 
line of deities and 
animals, with in- 
numerable hiero- 
glyphics, are the 
decorative ob- 
jects which be- 
long to this style. 

The earliest 
architectural re- 
mains of Greece 
are of unknown 
antiquity, and consist of massive walls built 
of huge blocks of stone. In historic times 
the Greeks developed an archit^ture of 
noble simplicity and dignity. TTiis style is 
of modem origin compared with that of 
Egypt, and the earliest remains give indica- 
tions that it was in part derived from the 
Egyptian. Tt is considered to have attained 
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its greatest perfection in the age of Pericles, 
or about 460-430 B.c. The great masters 
of this period were Phidiasi Ictinus, ('alli- 
crates, Ac. All the extant buildings are 
more or less in ruins. The style is charac- 
terized by beauty, harmony,^ and simplicity 
in the highest degree. Distinctive of it are 

what are called 
the orders of ar- 
chitecture, by 
which term are 
understoml cer- 
tain modes 
of proportion- 
ing and decor- 
ating the col- 
umn and its su- 
perimposed en- 
tablature. The 
Greeks had 
three orders, 
called respec- 
tively the />or/r, 
loniCf and Corinthian. (See articles under 
these names.) Greek buildings were abund- 
antly adorned with sculptures, and painting 
was extensively used, the details of the struc- 
tures being enriched by different cokmrs or 
tints. Lowness of roofs and the absence of 
arches were distinctive features of Greek 

architecture, in 
which, as in that 
of Egypt, hori- 
zontality of line 
is another char- 
acteristic mark. 
The most re- 
markable public 
edifices of the 
Greeks were 
temples, of which 
the most famous 
is the Parthen- 
on at Athens. 
^ Others exist in 
various jiarts of 
Greece as well as 
in Sicily, South- 
ern It^y, Asia 
Minor, Ac., 
where important Greek communities were 
early settled. Their theatres were semi- 
circular on one side and square on the 
other, the semicircular part being usually 
excavated in the side of some convenient 
hilb This part, the auditorium, was filled 
with concentric seats, and might be capable 
of containing 20,000 spectators. A numbjr 
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exiflt in Greece, Sicily, and Asia Minor, and 
elsewhere. No remains of private houses 
are known to exist. By the end of the 
Feloponnessian War (say 400 B.c.) the best 
period of Greek architecture was over; a 
noble simplicity had given place to excess 
of ornament. 

After the death 
of Alexanderthe 
Great (823) the 
decline was still 
more marked. 

Among the 
Romans there 
was no original 
development of 
architecture as 
among the 
Greeks, though 
they early took 
the foremost 
[dace in the con- 
struction of such 
works as aque- 
ducts and sewers, the arch being in early 
and extensive use among this people. As 
a fine art, however, lioman architecture 
had its origin in copies of the Greek models, 
all the Grecian orders being introduced into 
Rome, and variously modified. Their num- 
ber, moreover, was augmented by the addi- 
tion of two new orders — the Tuscan and 
the Composite. 

I'he Romans be- 
came acquainted 
with the architec- 
ture of the Greeks 
soon after 2o0 b.c , 
but it was not till 
al)out two centu- 
ries later that the 
architecture of 
Rome attained 
(under Augustus) 
its greatest perfec- 
tion. Among the 
great works now 
erected were tem- 
ples, aqueducts, 
amphitheatres, magnihoent villas, triumphal 
ait^es, monument^ pillars, &c. The amphi- 
theatre differed from the theatre in being a 
oompletely droular or rather elliptical buff d- 
ing, filled on all sides with ascending seats for 
spectotors and leaving only the central space, 
called the arenas for the combatants and 
public diows. The Coliseum is a stupendous 
structure of this Idnd. The Merimr, or baths, 


were vast stnictures in which multitudes 
of people could bathe at once. Magnificent 
tombs were often built by the wealthy. Re- 
mains of private residences are numerous, 
and the excavations at Pompeii in particular 
have thrown great light on the internal ar- 
rangements of 
the Roman 
dwelling-house. 
Almost all the 
successors of 
Augustus em- 
bellished Rome 
more or less, 
erected splen- 
did palaces and 
temples, and 
adorned, like 
Hadrian, even 
the conquered 
countries with 
them. But after 
the period of 
Hadrian (117- 
138 A.D.) Roman architecture is consi- 
dered to have been on the decline. The 
refined and noble style of the Greeks was 
neglected, and there was an attempt to 
embellish the beautiful more and more. 
This decline was all the more rapid latterly 
from the disturbed state of the empire and 
the iucursionB of the barbarians. 

In Constantin- 
ople, after its vir- 
tual separation 
from the Western 
Empire, arose a 
style of art and 
architecture which 
was practised by 
the Greek Church 
during the whole 
of the middle ages. 
This is called the 
Byzantine style. 
The church of St. 
Sophiaat Constan- 
tinople, built by 
Justinian (reigned 
527-565), offers the most typical specimen 
of the style, of which the fundamental prin- 
ciple was an application of the Roman arch, 
the dome bei^ the most striking feature of 
the building. In the most typic^ examples 
the dome or cupola rests on four penden- 
tivee. 

After the dismemberment of the Roman 
Empire the beautiful works of ancient 
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architecture were almost entirely destroyed 
by the Goths, Vandals, and other barba- 
rians in Italy, Greece, Asia, Spain, and 
Africa; or what was spared by them was 
ruined by the fanaticism of the Christians. 
A new style of architecture now arose^ two 
forms of which, the l^ombard and the Nor- 
man Romanesque, form important phases 
of art. The Lombard prevailed in North 
Italy and South Germany from the eighth 
or ninth to the thirteenth century (though 
the Lombard rule came to an end in 774); 


the Norman Romanesque flourished, espe- 
cially in Normandy and England, from the 
eleventh to the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The semicircular arch is the most 
characteristic feature of this style. With 
the Lombard Romanesque were combined 
Byzantine features, and buildings in the pure 
Byzantine style were also erected in Italy, 
as the Church of St. Mark at Venice. 

The conquests of the Moors introduced a 
fresh style of architecture into Kun>pe after 
the eighth century —the Moorish or Sara- 
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cenic. ITiis style accompanied the spread 
of Mohammedanism after its rise in Arabia 
in the seventh century. I'he edifices erected 
by the Moors and Saracens in Spain, Egypt, 
and Turkey are distinguished, among other 
things, by a peculiar form of the arch, 
which forms a curve constituting more 
than half of a circle or ellipse. A peculiar 
flowery decoration, called arahenque, is a 
common ornament of this style, of which the 
building called the Alhambra {wqq Alhambra) 
is perhaps the chief glory. 

'ilie Germans were unacquainted with 
architecture until the time of Gharlemagne 
(or Charles the Great, 742-814). He intro- 
duced into Germany the Byzantine and 
Romanesque styles. Afterwards the Moor- 
ish or Arabian style had some influence upon 
that of the western nations, and thus oii^- 
nated the mixed style which maintained it- 
self till the middle of the thirteenth oentu^. 
Then began the modem Gtithic style, which 
grew up in IVanoe, England, and Germany. 
Its striking characteristics are its pointed 
arche^ its pinnacles and sjdres, its large 
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buttresses, clustered pillars, vaulted roofs, 
profusion of ornament, and, on the whole, its 
lofty, bold character. Its most distinctive 
feature, as compared with the Greek or the 
Egyptian style, is the predominance in it 
of per|)endicular or rising lines, producing 
forms that convey the idea of soaring or 
mounting upwards. Its greatest capabi- 
lities have ^en best displayed in ecclesi- 
astical edifices. The Gothic style is divided 
into four principid epochs : the Early 
Pointed, or general style of the thirteenth 
century; the Decorated, or style of the 
fourteenth century ; the Perpendicular, 
practised during the fifteenth and early part 
of the sixteenth centuries; and the Tudrir, 
or general style of the sixteenth century. 
This style lasted in England up to the 
seventeenth century, being gradually dis- 
placed by that branch of Bie Renaissance 
or modified revival of ancient Roman ar- 
cdiitecture which is known as the Elizas 
bethan Mtyle^ and which is perhaps more 
purely an English style than any other that 
can be named. 
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The rise of the Benaimance style in Italy 
is the greatest event in the history of archi- 
tecture after the introduction of the Gothic 
style. The Gothic style had been intro- 
duced into the countiy and extensively em- 
ployed, but had never been thoroughly 
naturalized. The Renaissance is a revival 
of the classic style based on the study of 
the ancient models; and having practically 
commenced in Florence about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, it soon spre^ with 
great rapidity over Italy and the greater 
part of Europe. The most illustrious archi- 
tects of this early period of the style were 
Rrunelleschi, who built at Florence the dome 
of the cathedral, the Pitti Palace, Ac., be- 
sides many edifices at Milan, Pisa, Pesaro, 
and Mantua; Alberti, who wrote an im- 
portant work on architecture, and erected 
many admired churches; Bramante, who 
began the building of St. Peter’s, Rome, and 
Michael Angelo, who erected its magnificent 
dome. On St Peter’s were also employed 
Raphael, Peruzzi, and San Gallo. The no- 
blest building in this style of architecture 
in Britain is St. Paul’s, London, the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

Since the Renaissance period there has 
been no architectural development requir- 
ing special note. In edifices erected at the 
present day some one of the various styles 
(»f architecture are employed according to 
taste. Modern dwelling-houses have neces- 
sarily a style of their own os far as stories 
and apartments and windows and chimneys 
can give them one. In general the Grecian 
style, as handed down by Rome and modified 
by the Italian architects of the Renaissance, 
from its right angles and straight entabla- 
tures, is more convenient, and fits better with 
the distribution of our common edifices, than 
the pointed and irregular (vothic. But the 
occasional introduction of the Gothic out- 
line and the partial employment of its orna- 
ments has undoubtedly an agreeable effect 
both in public and private edifices; and we 
are indebted to it, among other things, for 
the spire, a structure exclusively Gothic, 
which, though often misplaced, has become 
an object of general approbation and a 
pleasinglandmark to cities and villages. The 
works most oharacteristio of the present 
day are the grand bridges, viaducts, Aa, 
in many of which iron is the sole or most 
characteristic portion of the material 

To compare the different countries in re- 
gard to thdr success in the field of modem 
architecture would be difficult, inasmuch as 


they have all produced architectural works 
worthy of their advances in material pros- 
perity, education, and taste. Nor have the 
United States, Canada, and the Australian 
colonies shown themselves backward in fol- 
lowing the lead of the older countries of 
Europe. In America the increase in the 
numl^r of handsome buildings has been 
very noteworthy since the termination of 
the civil war. 

A few words may be added on the archi- 
tecture of India and China. Although many 
widely differing styles are to be found in 
India, the oldest and only true native style 
of Indian ecclesiastical architecture is the 
Buddhist, the earliest specimens dating to 
2«50 B.c. Among the chief objects of Buddh- 
ist art are xtupas or topca^ built in the form 
of large towers, and employed as ddgohaa to 
contain relics of Buddha or of some noted 
saint. Other works of Buddhist art are 
temples or monasteries excavated from the 
solid rock, and supported by pillars of the 
natural rock left in their places. Buddhist 
architecture is found in Ceylon, Tibet, Java, 
Ac., as well as in India. The most remark- 
able Hindu or Brahmanical temples are in 
Southern India. They are pyramidal in 
form, rising in a series of stories. l"he 
Saracenic or Mohammedan architecture lat- 
terly introduced into India is of course of 
foreign origin. The Chinese have made the 
tent the elementary feature of their architec- 
ture; and of their style any one may form 
an idea by inspecting the figures which are 
depicted upon common chinaware. Chinese 
roofs are concave on the upper side, as if 
made of canvas instead of wood. (For 
further information on the different subjects 
pertaining to architecture see separate ar- 
ticles on the different styles —Greek, R:o- 
man, GU>thic, Ac. — and such entries as ArcA, 
Cofumn, Aqueduct^ Corinthian^ Doric^ lonic^ 
Theatre^ Aa) 

Architrave (ar'ki-trav), in architecture, 
the part of an entablature which rests im- 
mediately on the heads of the columns, 
being the lowest of its three principal divi- 
sions, the others being the jrieze and the 
comtca 

Archives (arlclvz). See Records. 

Archivolt (arid-volt), in architecture, the 
ornamental band of mouldings on the face 
of an arch and foUowing its contour. 

Arcdions (hrlconz), the chief magistrates 
of ancient Athens, chosen to superintend 
civfl and religious ooncems. They were 
nine in numb^ ; the first was properly Vhe 
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archJdn^ or archXhi ep^fmos^ by whoee name 
the year was distinguished in the public 
records; the second was called archJ5n hast- 
lcu8^ or king archon, who exercised the func- 
tions of high-priest ; the third, pclemarchos^ 
or general of the forces. The other six 
were called thesTnothStaiy or legislators. 

ArchytM (^-kl'tas), an ancient Greek 
mathematician, statesman, and general, who 
flourished about 400 B.C., and belonged to 
Tarentum in Southern Italy. The inven- 
tion of the analytic method in mathematics 
is ascribed to him, as well as the solution of 
many geometrical and mechanical problems. 
He constructed various machines and auto- 
mata, among the most celebrated of which 
was his flying pigeon. He was a Pythago- 
rean in pyioBopby, and Plato and Aristotle 
are said to have b^ both deeply indebted 
to him. Only inconsiderable fragments of 
his works are extant. 

Ards-sur-Aube (ar-se-sur>5b), a small 
town of France, dep. Aube, at which, in 
1814, was fought a battle between Napoleon 
and the allies, 
after which the 
latter marched to 
Paris. Pop. 2928. 

Arc-light, that 
species of the 
electric light in 
which the illumi- 
nating source is 
the current of elec- 
tridty passing be- 
tween two sticks 
of carbon kept a 
short distance 
apart, one of them 
bfting in connec- Aro-light: Oarboni magnified. 

tion with the posi- 
tive, the other with the negative terminal 
of a battery or dynamo. 

Arco, a town of Tirol, near Lake Garda^ 
a favourite winter resort of invalida. Pop. 
5423. 

Arcole (^ko-Ia), a village in North Italy, 
15 miles b.s. of Verona^ celebrated for the 
battles of Nov. 15, 16, and 17, 1796, fought 
between the French under Bonapa^ and 
the Austrians, in which the latter were 
defeated with great slaughter. 

Arcos' de la Ftnnte'ra, a dty of Spain, 
30 miles s. by N. from Cadiz, on the Gua- 
dalete, here crossed by a stone bridge, on a 
sandstone rock 570 feet above the level of 
the river. On the highest part of the rock 
stands the castle of the dukes of Arcos, 
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partly in ruins. The principal manufactures 
are leather, hats, and cordage. Pop. 16,280. 

Ar'cot, two districts and a town of India, 
within the Presidency of Madras. North 
Argot is an inland aistrict with an area of 
7256 sq. m. The country is partly flat and 
partly mountainous, where intersected by 
the Eastern Gh.'its. Pop. 1,817,814. — 
South Argot lies on the Bay of Bengal, 
and has two seaports, Cuddalor and Porto 
Novo. Pop. 1,814,738. — The town Ar(?ot 
is in North Arcot, on the l^alar, about 70 
miles w. by 8. of Madras. There is a mili- 
tary cantonment at 3 miles’ distance. The 
town contains handsome mosques, a nabob’s 
palace in ruins, and the remains of an exten- 
sive fort. Arcot played an important part 
in the wars which resulted in the ascendency 
of the British in India. It was taken by 
Clive, 31st August, 1751, and heroically 
defended by him against an apparently over- 
whelming force under Rajah Sahib. Pop. 
12 , 000 . ^ 

Arctic (ark'tik), an epithet given to the 
north pole from the proximity of the con- 
stellation of the Bear, in Greek called arlr- 
toH. The Arctw Circle is an imaginary 
circle on the globe, parallel to the e()uator, 
and 23'' 28^ distant from the north pole. I'his 
and its opposite, the AntarctiCf are called 
the two polar circles. 

Arctic Expeditions. See North Polar 
Expeditions, 

Arctic Ocean, that part of the water sur- 
face of the earth which surrounds the north 
pole, and washes the northern shores of 
Europe, Asia, and America; its southern 
boundary roughly coinciding with the Arctic 
Circle (lat. 66** 32' H.). It incloses many 
large islands, and contains large bays and 
gulfs which deeply indent the northern 
shores of the three continents. Its great 
characteristic is ice, which is nearly con- 
stant everywhere. 

Arctio Regions, the regions round the 
north pole, and extending from the pole on 
all sides to the Arctic Circle in lat. 66" 32' 
N. The Arctic or North Polar Circle just 
touches the northern headlands of Iceland, 
cuts off the southern and narrowest portion 
of Greenland, crosses Fox’s Strait north of 
Hudson’s Bay, whence it goes over the 
American continent to Behring’s Strait 
Thence it runs to Obdorsk at the mouth of 
the Obi, then crossing northern Russia, the 
White Sea, and the Scandinavian Peninsula, 
returns to Iceland. Though much skill and 
heroism have been develops in the explora- 
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tion of thb portion of the earth, there is still 
an area round the pole estimated at 2,600,000 

a . m., which is a blank to geographers. 

any have adopted the belief in the exis- 
tenoe of an o[»en polar sea about the north 
pole. But this belief is not supported by 
any positive evidence. Valuable minerals, 
fossils, &c., have been discovered within the 
Arctic regions. In the archipelago north of 
the American continent excellent coal fre- 
quently occurs. llie mineral cryolite is 
mined in (1 reenland. Fossil ivory is obtained 
in islands at the mouthof the Lena. In Scan- 
dinavia, parts of Siberia, and north-west 
America, the forest regiop extends within 
the Arctic Circle. The most characteristic 
of the natives of the Arctic regions are the 
Esquimaux. The most notable animals are 
the white-bear, the musk-ox, the reindeer, 
and the whalebone whale. Fur-l>earing 
animals are numerous. The most intense 
cold ever registered in those regions was 
74*’ below zero Fahr. The aurora iKirealis 
is a brilliant phenomenon of Arctic nights. 
See North Polar Expeditions. 

Arc'tium. See Burdock, 

Arc tomys. See Mnnnot. 

Arctu'rus, a fixed star of the first magni- 
tude in the constellation of Bootes, and 
thought by some to l>e the nearest ti) our 
system of any of the fixed stars. It is one 
of the stars observed to have a motion of its 
own, and is a noticeable object in the nor- 
thern heavens. 

Ardahan', a small fortified town about 
6400 feet al^ve the sea, between Kars and 
Batdm in Russian Armenia. It was cap* 
tured by the Russians in 1877, and ceded 
to them by the Berlin treaty, 1878. 

Ar'dea, the genus to which the heron 
belongs, type of the family Ardfdda*, which 
includes also cranes, storks, bitterns, Ac. 

Ar'debil, or Audauil, a Persian town, pro- 
vince of Azerbijan, near the Karasu, a tri- 
butary of the Aras, about 40 m. from the 
Caspian, in an elevated and healthy situation ; 
it has mineral springs and a considerable 
trade. Pop. 20,000. 

Ardiche (rir-dftsh), a dep. in the south 
of tVance (Languedoc), on the west side of 
the Rhone, taking its name from the river 
Ardbche, which rises within it, and falls 
into the Rhone after a ci>ur8e of 46 miles ; 
area, 2184 sq. miles. It is generally of a 
mountainous character, and contains the 
culminating point of the Cevennes. Silk and 
wine are proauoed. Annonay is the principal 
town, but Piivas is the capita Pop. 876,472. 


Ardennes (ar-den'), an extensive tract 
of hilly land stretching over a large portion 
of the north-east of France and south-west 
of Belgium. Anciently the whole tract 
formed one immense forest (Arduenrui Silva 
of Ctesar); but though extensive districts 
are still under wood, large portions are 
now occupied by cultivated fields and popu- 
lous towns. 

Ardennes (ar-den'), a frontier department 
in the north-east of France ; area, 2020 sq. 
miles, partly consisting of the Forest of Ar- 
dennes. There are extensive slate -quarries, 
numerous ironworks, and important manu- 
factures of cloth, ironware, leather, glass, 
earthenware, Ac. Chief towns, M^zieres 
(the capital), Rocroi, and Sedan. Pop. 
832,7.09. 

Ardnamurchan (-mur'kan) Point, the 
most westerly point of the island of Great 
Britain, in Argyllshire, having a lighthouse 
180 feet above sea-level, visible 18 to 20 
miles off. 

Ar'doch, a parish in south Perthshire, 
celebrated for its Roman remains, one a 
camp, being the most perfect existing in 
Scotland. 

Ardross'an, a seaport of Scotland, in 
Ayrshire, on the Firth of Clyde, with a 
g(^ and spacious harbour, from which coal 
and iron are extensively exported. Pop. 
4036. 

Are (iir), the unit of the French land 
measure, equal to 10^' ‘''uare metres, or 
1076*44 English squ* A luctare is 

100 ares, equal to ? acres. 

Area, the superfii,. t f any figure 

or space, the quantity ot oc ..i^ce it contains 
in terms of any unit. 

Are'ca, a genus of lofty palms with pin- 
nated leaves, and a drupe -like fruit inclosed 
in a fibrous rind. A , ( 'atMiu of the Coro- 
mandel and Malabar coasts is the common 
areca palm which yields areca or betel nuts, 
and also the astringent juice catechu. A. 
olerac^a is the cabbage-tree or cabbage-palm 
of the West Indies. With lime and the 
leaves of the betel-pepper, the areca-nuts 
when green form the celebrated masticatory 
of the East. They are an important article 
in Eastern trade. 

Aredbo (^re-th6'b5), a seaport town on 
the north coast of the iidand of Porto Rica 
Pop. 10,000. 

Areif^agns. See Areopagus. 

Axe'^ ^e inclosed space in the central 
part of the Roman amphitheatres, in which 
took place the combats of gladiators or wild 
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beasts. It was usually covered with aaud 
or saw-dust to prevent the gladiators from 
slipping, and to absorb the blood. 

iUr'endal, a seaport of southern Norway, 
exporting quantities of timber and iron 
and owning numerous ships. Pop. 4182. 
Arenic'ola. 8ee Lobworm. 

Are'olar Tissue, an assemblage of fibres 
and laminaB pervading every part of the 
animal structure, and connected with each 
other BO as to foim innumerable small cavi- 
ties, by means of which the various organs 


and parts of organs are connected together; 
called also CeUuiar Tissue and Cowutetive 
Tissue . — In botany the term is sometunes 
applied to the non- vascular substance, com- 
posed entirely of untransformed cells, which 
forms the soft substance of plants. 

Areom'eter (from Greek araios^ thin, 
metron^ a measure), an instrument for mea- 
suring the specific gravity of liquids; a 
hydrometer (which see). 

Areop'agus, the oldest of the Athenian 
courts of justice. It obtained its name from 
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its place of meeting, on the Hill of Ares 
(Mars), near the citadel. It existed from 
very remote times, and the crimes tried 
before it were wilful murder, poisoning, 
robbery, arson, dissoluteness of morals, and 
innovations in the state and in religion. 
Its meetings were held in the open air, and 
its members were selected from those who 
had held the office of archon. 

Arequipa (a-ra-ke/pa), a city of Peru, 
200 miles south of Cuzco, situat^ in a fer- 
tile valley, 78.50 feet above sea level. Be- 
fore the earthquake of 1868, which al- 
most totally destroyed it, it was one of the 
best-built towns of South America. Behind 
the city rises the volcano of Arequipa, or 
Peak of Mist^ (20,328 feet). A consider- 
able trade is carried on through Mollendo, 
which has superseded Islay as the port of 
Arequipa, and is connected with it by rail- 
way. Pop. 40,000. 

Ares (StSz). See Mars. 

Areihu'sa, in Greek mythology, a daugh- 
ter of Nereus and Doris, a nymph changed 
by Artemis into a fountain in o^er to free 


her from the pursuit of the river-god Al- 
pheus. 

Aretino (a-rH-tiS'no), Guido. See Ouido, 

Aretino, Pietro, Italian poet, born at 
Arezzo 1492, died at Venice 1657 ; the 
natural son of a nobleman called Luigi 
Bacd. He early displayed a talent for sati- 
rical poetry, and when still a young man 
was banished from Arezzo on account of a 
sonnet against indulgences. He went to 
Perugia, and thence to Rome (1617), where 
he secured the papal patronage, but sub- 
sequently lost it through writing licentious 
sonnets. Through the influence of the 
Medid family he found an opportunity to 
insinuate himself into the favour of Pre- 
cis L In 1627 Aretino went to Venice, 
where he acquired powerful friends, among 
them the Bishop of Vicenza. By his devo- 
tional writings he regained the favour of 
the Roman court. The obscenity of some 
of bis writings was such that his name has 
become proverbial for licentiousness. Among 
them are five comedies and a tragedy. 

Areiso (a-ret's6, anc. Arretium)ttk city 
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of Central Italy, capitid of a province of 
the aame name in Tuscany, near the oon- 
fluenee of the Chiana witib the Amo. It 
has a noble cathedral, containing some hne 
pictures and monuments; remains of an 
ancient amphitheatre, Ac. It was one of 
the twelve chief Etruscan towns, and in 
later times fought long against the Floren- 
tines, to whom it had finally to succumb. 
It is the birthplace of Maecenas, Petrarch, 
Pietro Aretino, Kedi, and Vasari. Pop. 
11,816 . — The province of Arezzo contains 
1276 square miles and 238,744 inhabitants. 

Ar'gal, Arool, or Tartar, a hard crust 
formed on the sides of vessels in which 
wine has been kept, red or white according 
to the colour of the wine. It is an impure 
bitartrate of potassium, and is of consider- 
able use among dyers as a mordant. When 
purified it forms cream of tartar. 

Ar'gala. See A djutanUhird. 

Ar'gaU, asjieciesof wild sheep (CaprSvia 
A rtjdli or Ovia ammon) found on the moun- 
tains of Siberia, Central Asia, and Kam- 
tchatka. It is 4 feet high at the shoulders, 
and proportionately stout in its build, with 
horns nearly 4 feet in length measured 
along the curve, and at their base about 
19 inches in circumference. It lives in 
small herds. 

Ar'gall, Sir Samuel, one of the early 
English adventurers to Virginia, born about 
1572, died 1639. He planned and executed 
the abduction of Pocabontas, the daughter 
of the Indian chief IMwhattan, in order to 
secure the ransom of English prisoners. 
He was deputy-governor of Virginia (1617- 
1619), and was accused of many acts of 
rapacity and tyranny. In 1620 he served 
in an expedition against Algiers, and was 
knighted by James 1. 

Ar'gand Lamp, a lamp named after its 
inventor, Aim4 A rtf and, a Swiss chemist 
and physician (bom 1755, died 1803), the 
distinctive feature of which is a burner form- 
ing a ring or hollow cylinder covered by a 
chimney, so that the flame receives a current 
of air both on the inside and on the outside. 

Axgaum (ar-g4'um), a \nllage of India, 
in Berar, celebrated for the victory of 
General Wellesley (Duke of Wellington) 
over the Mahrattas under Scindia and the 
Rajah of Berar, 20th November, 1803. 

Ar'gela&der, Friedrich Wilhelm Au- 
gust, eminent Qomian astronomer, bom at 
Memel, 1799, died 1875; director succes- 
sively of tibe observatories of Abo and of Hel- 
singfors; appointed prof essor of astronomy 


at Bonn, 1837, where he superintended the 
erection of a new observatory, catalogued 
over 320,000 stars, and produced several 
important astronomical works. 

Argemone (ar-jem'o-nS), a small genus 
of ornamental American plants of the 
poppy order. From the see^ of A. mexi* 
cdna is obtained an oil very useful to pain- 
ters. The handsomest species is A. grandi» 
flora, which has large flowers of a pure white 
colour. 

Argensola (ar-Zien-sr/la), Lupercio and 
Bari'olom]^ Leonardo de, brothers, the 

Horaces of Spain,” bom at Barbastro, in 
Aragon, the former in 1565, died in 1613; 
the latter born in 1566, died in 1631. 
Lupercio produced tragedies and lyric 
poems ; Bartolomd a number of poems and 
a history of the Conquest of the Moluccas. 
Their writings are singularly alike in char- 
acter, and are reckoned among the Spanish 
classics. 

Arg^nson (ar-zhan-son), Marc Pierre 
DK Voter, Comte d*, celebrated French 
statesman, bom in 1696, died 1764. After 
holding a number of subordinate offices he 
became minister for foreign affairs, and 
succeeded in bringing about the Congress 
of Breda, which was the prelude to that of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. He was present at the 
battle of Fontenoy, and was exiled to his 
estate for some years through the machina- 
tions of Madame Pompadour. His Con- 
siderations sur le (xouvemement de la 
France, was a very advanced study on the 
possibility of combining with a monarchic 
form of government democratic principles 
and local self-government. Les Essais, ou 
Loisirs d’un Ministre d’etat, published in 
1785, is a collection of characters and anec- 
dotes in the style of Montaigne. 

Ar'gent, in coats of arms, the heraldic 
term expressing silver ; represented in en- 
graving by a plain white surface. 

Argentaa (ar-zhan-tiiii), a French town, 
dep. of Ome (Normandy), with an old 
castle, and some manufactures. Pop. 6300. 

Argenteuil (ar-zhan-teu-ye), a town in 
France, dep. Seme-et-Oise, 7 miles below 
Paris ; has an active trade in wine, fruit, 
and vegetables. Pop. 11,849. 

Argentie'ra,orKiMOLi (ancient CtmdfiM), 
an island in the Grecian A^ipelago, one of 
the Cydades, about 18 miles in drcumfer- 
ence, rockj and sterile. Produces a deter- 
gent chalk called Cimolian earth, used in 
washing and bleaching. Pop. 1337. 

Ar'gentine, a silvery-white slaty variety 
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of calo-spftr, oontaming a little BOica with 
lamiiiflB usually unduLited. It is found in 
primitive rocks and frequently in metallic 
veins. — Ai^ntine is al^ the name of a 
small British fish (Seopiflu8 bore&lis) less 
than 2 inches long and of a silvery colour. 

Ar'gentine Bepublic, formerly called the 
United Provinces of La Plata, a vast coun- 
try of South America, the extreme length 
of which is 2,800 miles, and the average 
breadth a little over 500 miles, the to^ 
area exceeding 1,200,000 sq. miles. It is 
bounded on the K. by Bolivia; on the £. by 
Paraguay, Brazil, Uruguay, and the At- 
lantic; on the 8. by the Antarctic Ocean; 
and on the w. by the Andes. It com- 
prises four great natural divisions: (1) the 
Audine region, containing the provinces of 
Mendoza, San Juan, Bioja, Catamarca, Tuc- 
uman, Scdta, and Jujuy; (2) the Pampas, 
containing the provinces of Santiago, Santa 
F^, Cordova, San Luis, and Buenos Ayres ; 
with the territories Formosa, Pampa, and 
Chaco ; (3) the Aigentine Mesopotamia, 
between the rivers Paranti and Uruguay, 
containing the provinces of Entre Rios 
and Corrientes, and the territory Misi- 
ones; (4) Patagonia, including the eastern 
half of Tierra del Fuego. With the 
excef)tion of the N. w., where lateral 
branches of the Andes run into the plain 
for 150 or 200 miles, and the province 
of Entre Rios, which is hilly, the charac- 
teristic feature of the country is the great 
monotonous and level plains called * pam- 
pas.’ In the north these plains are partly 
forest -covered, but all the central and 
southern parts present vast treeless tracts, 
which afford pasture to immense herds 
of horses, oxen, and sheep, and are varied 
in some places by brackiah swamps, in 
others by salt steppes. The great water- 
course of the country is the Parang hav- 
ing a length of fully 2000 miles from its 
source in the mountains of Gk>yaz, Brazil, 
to its junction with the Uruguay, where 
begins the estuary of La Plata. Ilie Pa- 
ra^ is formed by the union of the Upper 
Parani and Paraguay rivers, near the N.S. 
comer of the state. Important tributaries 
are the Pilcomayo, the Vermejo, and the 
Salada The Parang Paraguay, and Uru- 
guay are valuable for intei^ navigation. 
Many of the streams which tend eastward 
terminate in marshes and salt lakes, some 
of which are rather extensive. Not con- 
iiected with the La Plata system are the 
Cdocado andthe Bio Negro^ the latter for* 
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merly the southern boundary of the state^ 
separating it from Patagonia. The source 
of the Negro is Lake Nahuel Huapi, in 
Patagonia (area, 1200 sq. miles), in the 
midst of magnificent scenery. The level 
portions of the country are mostly of ter- 
tiary formation, and the river and coast re- 
gions consist mainly of alluvial soil of great 
fertility. In the pampas clay have been 
found the fossil remains of extinct mamma- 
lia, some of them of colossal size. 

European grains and fruits, including the 
vine, have been successfully introduced, and 
are cultivated to some extent in most parts 
of the republic, but the great wealth of the 
state lies in its countless herds of cattle and 
horses and fiocks of sheep, which are pas- 
tured on the pampas, and which multiply 
there very rapidly. Gold, silver, nickel, cop- 
per, tin, lead, and iron, besides marble, jas- 
per, precious stones, and bitumen, are found 
in the mountainous districts of the K.W., 
while petroleum wells have been discovered 
on the Rio Vermejo; but the development 
of this mineral wealth has hitherto been 
greatly retarded by the want of proper 
means of transport. As a whole there are 
not extensive forests in the state except in 
the region of the Gran Chaco (which extends 
also into Bolivia), where, there is known to 
be 60,000 sq. miles of timber. Thousands 
of square miles are covered with thistles, 
which grow to a great height in their season. 
Cacti idso forms great thickets. Peach and 
apple trees are abundant in some districts, 
llie native fauna includes the puma, the 
jaguar, the tapir, the llam% the alpaca^ the 
vicufia, armadillos, the rhea or nandu, a spe- 
cies of ostrich, Ac. The climate is agree- 
able and healthy, 97^ being about the high- 
est temperature experienced. Bain is 
less frequent than in the United King- 
dom. 

As a whole this vast country is very thinly 
inhabited, some parts of it as yet behig very 
little known. The native Indians were 
never very numerous, and have given little 
trouble to the European settlers. Tribes of 
them yet in the savage state still inhabit 
the less known districts, and live by hunt- 
ing and fidiing. Some of the Gran Chaco 
tribes are said to be very fierce, and Euro- 
pean travellers have been killed by the^ 
The European element is strong in the 
republic, more than half the populatim 
being Europeana or of pore Europeilii da* 
■oenk Largenumbers of Immlmntsiunivu 
from Southern Europe, the Italiaiis having 
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the preponderanoe among thoaa of forein 
birth. The typioal inhabitaiita of the 
pampae are the Oamchon^ a race of half- 
breed cattle-rearen and borae-breakem; they 
are almost continually on horaeback, gallop- 
ing over the plaina, collecting their berobi 
aim droves, taming wild horses, or catching 
and slaughtering cattle. In such occupa- 
tions they requiro a marvellous dexterity in 
the use of the lasso and bolas. 

The river La Plata was discovered in 1512 
by the Spanish navigator Juan Diaz de 
Solis, and the La Plata territory had been 
brought into the possession of Spain by the 
end of the sixteenth century. In 1810 the 
territory cast off the Spanish rule, and in 1816 
the independence of the United States of 
the Bio de la Plata was formally declared, 
but it was long before a settled government 
was established. The present constitution 
dates from 1858, being subsequently modi- 
fied. The executive power is vesb^ in a 
president— elected by the representatives of 
the fourteen provinces for a term of six 
years. A national congress of two chambers 
— a senate and a house of deputies —wields 
the legislative authority, and the republic is 
makiim rapid advances in social and political 
lifa The estimated revenue and expendi- 
ture for 1888 each amounted to a little more 


ancient authors as a generic appellation for 
all the Greeka 
Ar'go. Beb Argonauts. 

ArmL See Argal. 

Ar^lis. See Argos. 

Ar'gonaut, a molluscous animal of the 
genus Argonauta^ belonging to the dibran- 
chiate or two-gilled cuttle-fishes, distin- 
guished by the females possessing a single- 
chambered external shell, not organic^y 
connected with the body of the animaL 
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The males have no shell and are of much 


than £10,000,000 ; the public debt is about 
£80,000,000. Thereare about 11,000 milesof 
railway constructed. The external commerce 
is important, the chief exiiorts being wool, 
skinB and hides, live animals, mutton, 
tallow, bones, corn, and flax. The imports 
are chiefly manufa^ured goods. The trade 
is largely with Britain and France, and 
is increasing rapidly, the exports having 
advanced from £9,000,000 in 1876 to 
£14,000,000 in 1886. In the latter year 
tile imports were £19,000,000. The ^ef 
denomination of money is the sflver dollar 
or peso, average value 4s. sterling. Buenos 
Ayrm is the capital of the state. Other 
towns are Cordova, Bosario, La Plata (anew 
city), Tucuman, Mendoza, and Conientes. 
The population of the republic, whidh is 
rapidly moreasing, was estimated in 1887 at 
sbont ^486,000. 


or lead-gray minei^ a valuable ore of silver 
found in the crystalline rooks of many coun- 
tries. 

AigiUaoerat B oo ks are rocks in which 
clay prevails ffnc|if|falf shales and slates). 

Sigtfm (Ar dr Abqivi, the inhabi- 
tants of Algos; by Homer and other 


smaller size than the females. The shell is 
fragile, translucent, and boat-like in shape ; 
it serves as the receptacle of the ova or eggs 
of the female, which sits in it with the 
respiratory tul^ or ^funnel* turned towards 
the Carina or 'keel.’ This famed mollusc 
swims only by ejecting water from its fun- 
nel, and it can crawl in a reversed position, 
canying its shell over its back like a snaiL 
The account of its floating on the surface of 
the sea^ with its sail-sha]^ arms extended 
to catch the breeze, and with the six other 
arms as oars, is a mere fable. The argonaut, 
or paper-nautilus, must be carefully distin- 
guished from the pearlg-nautilus or nautilus 
proper {Nautilus Pomptlius). 

Argonauts, in the legendary histoiy of 
Greece, those heroes who performM a 
hazardous voyage to Colchis, a far-distant 
country at the eastern extremity of the 
Buxine (Black Sea), with Jason in the sh^ 
Argo, for the puzpose of securing a goUhm 
fleece, which was preserved suspended upon 
atree, and under the guardianship a sleep- 
lessdragon. By theaidof Medea, dimgbter 
of the king of Cdchis, Jasmi was enabled 
to seise the fleece, and, after many strange 
adventures, to readi his home at lolcos m 
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Thessaly. Among the Argonauts were 
Hercules, Castor and Pollux, Orpheus and 
Theseus. 

Azgo-Navia, the southern constellation of 
the Ship, containing 9 clusters, 3 nebulae, 
13 double and 540 single stars, of which 
about 64 are visible. 

Argonne, a district of France, between 
the rivers Meuse, Marne, and Aisne, cele- 
brated for the campaign of Dumouriez 
against the Prussians in 1792, and for the 
military movements and actions which took 
place therein previous to the battle of Sedan, 
in 1870. 

Ar'gos, a town of Greece, in the north- 
east of the Peloponnesus, between the gulfs 
of ^gina and Nauplia or Argos. This 
town and the surrounding territory of 
Argolis were famous from the legendary 
period of Greek history onwards, the terri- 
tory containing, besides Argos, Mycenre, 
where Agamemnon ruled, with a kind of 
sovereignty, over all the Peloponnesus. 
Argolis and Corinth now form a nomarohy 
of the Kingdom of Greece, area 1447 sq. 
miles, pop. 136,081. 

Argos'toli, a city of the Ionian Islands, 
capit^ of Cephalonia, and the residence of 
a Greek bishop. Pop. 8000. 

Ar'gosy, a poetical name for a large mer- 
chant vessel; derived from Jiaf/una, a port 
which was formerly more celebrated than 
now, and whose vessels did a considerable 
trade with England. 

Ar|^t (Fr.; ar-gO), the jargon, slang, or 
peculiar phraseology of a dm or profession; 
originally the conventional slang of thieves 
and vagabonds, invented for the purpose of 
disguise and concealment. 

Azgnim, or Abgttin (ar-gwim', ar-gwin'), 
a small island on the west coast of Africa^ 
not far from Cape Blanco, formerly a centre 
of trade the possession of which was vio- 
lently dispute between the Portuguese, 
Dutch, English, and French. 

Ar'gument, a term sometimes used as 
synonymous with the subject of a discourse, 
Imt more frequentlv appropriated to any 
kind of method employed for the purpose of 
confuting or at least silencing an opponent. 
Logicians have reduced arguments to a 
number of distinct heads, such as the argu- 
mentum ad Judicium^ which founds on s^d 
proofs imd addresses to the jud^ent; the 
argumentum ad vereeundiani^ which appeals 
to the modesty or 'bashfulness of an oppo- 
nent by reminding him of the great names 
or authorities by whom the view disputed 
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by him is supported; the argumentum ad 
ig^vorantiam^ the employment of some logical 
fallacy towards persons likely to be deceived 
by it; and argumeutum ad homine^n, 
an argument which presses a man with 
consequences drawn from his own principles 
and concessions, or his own conduct. 

Ar'gus, in Greek mythology, a fabulous 
being, said to have had a hundred eyes, 
plac^ by Juno to guard lo. Hence ‘argus- 
eyed,* applied to one who is exceedingly 
watchful 

Argus-pheasant {Argus gigantBus)^ a 
large, beautiful, and very singular species of 
pheasant, found native in the south-east of 
Asia, more especially in Sumatra and some 
of the other islands. The males measure 
from 5 to 6 feet from the tip of the beak 
to the extremity of the tail, which has two 
greatly elongated central feathers. The 
plumage is exceedingly beautiful, the secon- 
dary quills of the wings, which are longer 
than the primary feathers, being each 
adorned with a series of ocellated or eye- 
like spots (whence the name— see Argus) 
of brilliant metallic hues. The general 
body plumage is brown. 

Ax^le, or Argyll (^-gll^), an extensive 
county in the south-west of the Highlands 
of Scotland, consisting partly of mainland 
and partly of islands belonging to the 
Hebrides group, the chief of which are 
Islay, Mull, Jura, Tiree, Coll, Bum, Lia- 
more, and Colonsay, with Iona and Staffa. 
On the land side &e mainland is bounded 
north by Inverness; east by Perth and 
Dumbarton; elsewhere surrounded by the 
Firth of Clyde and its connections and the 
sea; area, 3255 sq. m. (or over 2,000,000 
acres), of which the islands comprise about 
1000 sq. m. It is greatly indent^ by arms 
of the sea, which penetrate far inland, the 
most imjportant of these being Loch Sunart, 
Loch Linnhe (the extremities of which are 
Loch Eil and Loch Leven), Loch Etive, Loch 
Fyne, Loch Tarbert, Tx>ch Bidden, Loch 
Striven, and Loch Long. The mainland is 
divided into the six dktricts of Northern 
Argyle, Lorn, Argyle, Cowal, Knapdale, 
and EJntyre; the two first being sub- 
divided into the sub-districts of Lochiel, 
Ardgoor, Sunart, Ardnamurchan, Morven, 
and Appim The county w exceedinri^ 
mountamous, the chief summits being 
dean-nam-Bian (3766 ft), Ben Laoigh ^708 % 
ft), Ben Ornaciian (8611 ft.), Benisibt^ in 
MuH (8185 ft), the Paps of Jura (2565 ft) 
and Ben Arthur or the Cobbler (2891 ft)* 
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There are eeveral lakes, the principal of 
which is Loch Awe. Cattle and sheep are 
reared In numbers, and fishing is lively 
carried on, as is also the making of whisky. 
There is but little arable land. The chief 
minerals are slate, marble, limestone, and 
granite. County town, Inverary; others, 
Oampbelton, Oban, and Dunoon. Pop. 
76,468. 

Aigyle, Campbells of, a historic Scot- 
tish family, raised to the peerage in the 
person of Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochow, 
in 1445. The more eminent members are : 
(1) Arohibali), 2nd Earl, killed at the 
battle of Flodden, 1513. — AnoHiBALn, 5th 
Earl, attached himself to the party of Mary 
of Guise, and was the means of averting a 
collision between the lieformers and 
French troops in 1559 ; was commissioner 
of regency after Mary's abdication, but 
afterwards commanded her troops at the 
battle of Langside; diedl575. — ArohibalI), 
8th Earl and Marquis, bom 1598 : a zeal- 
ous partisan of the Covenanters ; created a 
marquis by Charles I. It was by his per- 
suasion that Charles II. visited Scotland, 
and was crowned at Scone in 1651. At 
the Restoration he was committed to the 
Tower, and afterwards sent to Scotland, 
where he was tried for high treason, and 
beheaded in 1661. — Abohibald, 9th Earl, 
son of the preceding, served the king with 
great bravery at the battle of Dunb^, and 
was excluded from the general pardon by 
Cromwell in 1654. On the (lassing of the 
Test Act in 1681 he refused to ^e the 
require oath except with a reservation. 
For this he was tried and sentenced to 
death. He, however, ede^ped to Holland, 
from whence he returae^with a view of 
aiding the Duke of Monmouth. His plan, 
however, failed, and he wm taken and con- 
veyed to Edinburgh, wl^fre he was be- 
headed in 1685.~>-ArchibAld, 10th Earl 
and 1st Duke, eon of the pwceding, died 
1708 ; took an active part in th^l^volution 
of 1688->89, which placed Williamflnd Mary 
on the throne, and was rewardetl w several 
important appointments and thef title of 
Duke. — J ohn, 2nd Duke and buke of 
Greenwich, sen of the above, boim 1678, 
died 1748; served under Marlboroi^h at 
the bM^es of Bamllles, Oudenard^e, and 
Malplaquetfe and assisted at the sie^ of 
Lisle and Ghent JBe incurred consider- 
able odium in country for hia ef- 

forts in promoting the unkm. In 1712^ 
had the military' command in Scotlantii^ 


and in 1716 he fought an indecisive battle 
with the Earl of Mar's army at Sheriff- 
muir, near Dunblane, and forced the Pre- 
tender to quit the kingdom. He was long 
a supporter of Walpole, but his political ca- 
reer was full of intrigue. He is the Duke 
of Argyle in Scott's Heart of Midlothian. — 
George Douglas Campbell, 8th Duke, 
Baron Sundridge and Hamilton, was bom 
in 1828. He early took a part in politics, 
especially in discusBions regarding the Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotlimd. In 1852 he 
became lord privy seal under Lord Aber- 
deen, and again under Lord Palmerston in 
1859; postmaster-general in 1860; secre- 
tary for India from 1868 to 1874; again 
lord privy seal in 1880, but retired, being 
unable to agree with his colleagues on their 
Irish policy. He is author of The Keigu 
of Law, Scotland as it Was and as it Is, Ac. 
His eldest son, the Marquis of Ijorne, 
married the Princess Louise, fourth daugh- 
ter of Queen Victoria, in 1871. 

Arg3rro-Castro (ar'gi-r5-), a town of Tur- 
key, in Albania, 40 miles north-west of 
Janina; built on three ridges intersected 
by deep ravines, across which are several 
bridges. Pop. about 6000. 

A^gyropuloB, Johannes, one of the prin- 
cipal revivers of Greek learning in the fif- 
teenth century. Bom in Constantinople 
1415, died at Rome 1486. 

Aria, in music. See Air. 

Ariadne (a-ri-ad'ne), in Greek mythology, 
a daughter of Minos, Xing of Crete. She 
gave Theseus a clue of thread to conduct 
him out of the labyrinth after his defeat of 
the Minotaur. Theseus abandoned her on 
the Isle of Naxos, where she was found by 
Bacchus, who married her. 

Aria'na, the ancient name of a large dis- 
trict in Asia, forming a portion of the 
Persian empire ; bounded on the north by 
the provinces of Bactriana, Margiana, and 
Hyrcania; east by the Indus; suurii by 
the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf; 
west by Media. 

Ariano (a-r6-a'n5), a town in South Italy, 

B ovince of Avellino, 44 miles north-east of 
i^lea, the seat of a bishop, with a hand- 
some oathedraL Pop. 14,847. 

Arlans, the adherents of the Alexandrian 
bishop Arius, who, about A.1). 318, promul- 
gated the doctrine that Christ was a created 
being inferior to Qod the Father in nature 
and dignity, though the first and noblest of 
aU created beings; and also that the Holy 
8|drit is not God, but created by the power 
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dt the Son. These doctrines were con- 
denined by the Council of Nicsea in 325. 
Alius died in 836, and after his death his 
party gained considerable accessions, inclu- 
ding several emperors, and for a time held 
a strong position. Since the middle of the 
seventh century, however, the Allans have 
nowhere constituted a distinct sect, although 
similar opinions have been advanced by 
various theologians in modem times. 

Arica (a-re\a), a seaport of Chili, 30 
miles B. of Tacna; previous to 1882 it be- 
longed to Peru. It has suffered frequently 
from earthquakes, being in 1868 almost 
entirely destroyed, part of it being also 
submerged by an ea^quake wave. Pop. 
about 4000. 

Arichat (-shat'), a seaport town and 
fishing station of Nova Scotia, on a small 
bay, a. coast of Madame- Island. Pop. 
about 3000. 

Ari4ge (a-r@-azh), a mountainouB depart- 
ment of France, on the northern slopes of 
the Pyrenees, comprising the ancient count- 
ship of Foix and parts of Languedoc and 
Gascony. The principal rivers are the 
Ari^ge, Arize, and Salat, tributaries of the 
Garonne. Sheep and cattle are reared ; the 
arable land is small in quantity. Chief 
town, Foix. Area, 1890 square miles ; pop. 
(1886) 37,619. 

A'riel, the name of several personages 
mentioned in the Old Testament; in 
demonology of the later Jews a spirit of 
the waters. In Shakspere's Tempest, Ariel 
was the Hricksy spirit’ whom Prospero had 
in his service. 

Aries (fi'-ri-Sz; Latin), the Ram, a north- 
ern constellation of 156 stars, of which fifty 
are visible. It is the first of the twelve signs 
in the zodiac, which the sun enters at the 
venial equinox, about the 2l8t of March. 
The first point in Aries is that where the 
equator cuts the ecliptic in the ascending 
n^e, and from which the right ascensions of 
heavenly bodies are reckoned on the equa- 
tor, and their longitudes upon the ecliptic. 
Owing to the precession of the equinoxes 
the sign Aries no longer cor- 
responds with the constellation 
‘ Aries, whidi it did 2000 years 

**Ar'U,Aiillnf,m«omeplaiitai, 
as in the nntmeg, an extra 
Aril. ooreiing of the se^ outside of 
the true .eed-ooata, proceeding 
frcun the placenta^ partially investing the 
seed, and falling off apontaneonsly. It la 


either succulent or cartilaginous, coloured, 
elastic, rough, or knotted. In the nutmeg 
it is known as maee, 

Arimas'piana, in ancient Greek traditions 
a people who lived in the extreme north- 
east of the ancient world. They were 
said to be one-eyed and to carry on a per- 
petual war with the gold-guarding gritfins, 
whose gold they endeavou^ to ste^. 

Arimathw'a, a town of Palestine, identi- 
fied with the modem Hamleh, 22 m. w.N.w. 
of Jerusalem. 

Ari'on, an ancient Greek poet and musi- 
cian, bom at Methy mni^ in Lesbos, flourished 
about B.C. 625. He lived at the court of 
Periander of Coxinth, and afterwards visited 
Sicily and Italy. Returning from Taren- 
tum to Corinth with rich treasures, the 
avaricious sailors resolved to murder him. 
Apollo, however, having informed him in a 
dmam of the impending danger, Arion in 
vain endeavoured to soften the hearts of 
the crew by the power of his music. He 
then threw himself into the sea, when one 
of a, shoal of dolphins, which had been 
attracted by his music, received him on his 
back and bore him to laud. The sailors, 
having returned to Corinth, were confron- 
ted by Arion, and convicted of their crime. 
The lyre of Arion, and the dolphin which 
rescued him, became constellations in the 
heavens. A fragment of a hymn to Posei- 
don, ascribed to Arion, is extwt. 

Arioa'to, Ludovi'co, one of the most 
celebrated poets of Italy, was bom at 
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guages, distinguished for ease and elegance after, when Xerxes invaded Greece with a 
of style, intr^uced him to the notice of largearmy, the Athenians hastened to recall 
the Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, son of Duke him, and Themistocles now admitted him to 
Eroole L of Ferrara. In 1503 Ippolito his confidence and councils. In the battle of 
employed him in his service, used his coun- Plataea (479) he commanded the Athenians, 
sel in the most impor^t affairs, and took and had a great share in gaining the victory, 
him with him on a journey to Hungary. To defray the expenses of the Persian war 
In this service he began and finish^ in he persuaded the Greeks to impose a tax, 
ten or eleven years, his immortal poem, the which should be paid into the hands of an 
Orlando Furioso, which was published in officer ap|K)inted by the states collectively, 
1516, and immediately became highly popu- and deposited at Delos. The confidence 
lar. He afterwards entered the service of which was felt in his integrity appeared in 
Alfonso I., Duke of Ferrara, the cardinal's their intrusting him with the office of ap- 
brother, a lover of the arts, who put much portioning the contribution. He died at an 
confidence in him. After quelling distur- advanced i^e about B.c. 468, so poor tliat 
bances that had broken out in the wild and he was buried at the public expense, 
mountainous Garfagnana, he returned to Aristip'pus, a disciple of Socrates, and 
Ferrara, where he employed himself in the founder of a philosophical school among 
composition of his comecUes, and in putting the Greeks, which was called the Cyrenaicy 
the last touches to his Orlando. The from his native city CyrenS, in Africa; 
Orlando Furioso is a continuation of the Or- ffourished 880 H.C. His moral philosophy 
lando Innamorata of Bojardo, details the differed widely from that of Socrates, and 
chivalrous adventures of the paladins of the was a science of refined voluptuousness, 
age of Charlemagne, and extends to forty- His fundamental principles were — that all 
six cantos. The best English translation is human sensations may be reduced to two, 
that of Hose. pleasure and pain. Pleasure is a gentle, and 

Aristssus, in Greek mythology, son of pain a violent emotion. All living beings 
Apollo and Cyrene, the introducer of bee- seek the former and avoid the latter. Hap- 
keeping. piness is nothing but a continued pleasni^ 

Aristarchus (a-ris-t^'kus), an ancient composed of separate gratifications; and as 


Greek grammarian, bom at Samothrace it is the object 
B.a 160, died at Cyprus b.o, 88. He criti- should abstain 
cised Homer's poems with the greatest Still we should i 
acuteness and ability, endeavouring to re- and reason in < 
^ w store the text to its genuine state, and to trines were tan 
heia^^^ it of all interpolations and corruptions; Ar6t@, and by 1 
His\ the phrase, Aristarchian criticism, younger, by wh( 
of all stpHlition of Homer furnished the basis Other Cyrenaici 
Aristae ibsequent ones. particular docti 

mer belongL^mi^ mi ancient Greek astrono- hence called Z/ira 
280 and 264 ng to Samos, flourished lietween isimknown. B 
revolution of and first asserted the Aristoc'racy 

regarded as the m ^ earth about the sun; alifisvrule), a form of 
Aris'teas, a p^^o^entor of the sun-diid.'^ ^ji^ealthy and nol 


it is the object of all human exertions we 
should abstain from no kind of pleasure. 
Still we should always be governed by taste 
and reason in our enjoyments. His doc- 
trines were taught only by his daughter 
Ar6t@, and by his grandson Aristippus the 
younger, by whom they were systematized. 
Other Cyrenaics compounded them into a 
particular doctrine of pleasure, and are 
hence called Z/edontet. The time of his death 
is imknown. His writings are lost 
Aristoc'racy (Greek aristos^ best, kratos^ 


legend, relented of woient 

oentoriei^ diieppeenng Uy^d over mi^ 

/..j. N «»PPe«*»g by 


•TSrtU- N by 

ancient Greece, for hie etriot Krtateeman of 
named the Juit, He wae ondb^tj^*_ „ 
gmeraleof the Athenians when ^ ten 

with the Fendana at Marathon, fought 
^ext year he waa MO. 

w this office en|gg|J||^B^i*iit ^ 
he 

who anocee d ed m iiam|[^^^^^pahaL^M 
%y the oattadam (about yem ^t 


lie), a form of TOvemment by which the 
ealthy and noble, or any small privileged 


PEsas, rdes over the rest of the citizens; now 
tftostly applied to the nobility or chief per- 
sons in a state. 

Axiatogeiton (-gi'ton), a citizen of Athens, 
whose name is tender^ famous by a con- 
spiracy (614 B.a) formed in conjunction 
vnth his friend Harmodius against the 
tyrants Hippias and Hippar^us, the sons 
of Fisistratiia. %|h Arist^iton and Har- 
modius lost tii^^ives through their at- 
tempts to free wl^^antry, and were reck- 
oned martyrs of Ubam, 

Aclatolodhia (-Isld^, a genus of plants, 
ISm tope cf the <mer Aiirtdodiiaoem, which 
260 
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ooDsmts of diootyledonouB monoohlaiiiydeous 
plants, with an inferior 8-6-oelled fmit, 
principally inhabiting the hotter parts of 
the worlds and in many cases used medi- 
cinally on account of their tonic and stimu- 
lating properties. The ^nus has emmena- 
gogic qualities, especiiuly the European 
species A. rotunda^ A. longa^ and A. Cle^ 
matitU. A. hrcbcteiUa is used in India as 
an anthelminthic; A. adoratiasinui, a West 
Indian species, is a valuable bitter and 
alexiphar^c. A. aerpentaria is the Vir- 
ginian snake-root popularly regarded as a 
remedy for snake bites. 

Aristophanes (-tofa-nSz), the greatest 
comic poet of ancient Greece, bom at Athens 
probably about the year 444 B.c.; died not 
later than B.O. 380. Little is known of his 
life. He appeared as a poet in B.o. 427, and 
having indulged in some sarcasms on the 
powerful demagogue* Cleon, was inefifectu- 
ally accused by the latter of having unlaw- 
fully assumea the title of an Athenian 
citi^n. He afterwards revenged himself 
on Cleon in his comedy of the Knights, in 
which he himself acted the part of Cleon, 
because no actor had the courage to do it. 
Of 6fty-four comedies which he composed 
eleven only remain; believed to be the 
flower of the andent comedy, and distin- 
miished by wit, humour, and poetry, as also 
oy grossness. In them there is constant 
rrference to the manners, actions, and pub- 
lic characters of the day, the freedom of the 
old Greek comedy allowing an unboimded 
degree of personal and political satire. The 
names of his extant plays are Achamians, 
Knights, Clouds, Wasps, Peace, Birds, Lysi- 
strata, ThesmophoriazussB, Frogs, Ecclesia- 
suzse, and Plutus. 

Ar'istotle (Gr. Ariatot^dea)^ a distin- 
guished philoeopher and naturalist of an- 
dent Greece, the founder of the Peripatetic 
school of i^oeophy, was bora in 384 b.c. 
at Sta^^ra, in Mac^onia, died at Chalds, 
&c. 322. His father, Nicomachus, was 
physician to Amyntas 11., king of Mace- 
donisi and claimed to be descended from 
, .^Escnlapius. Aristotle had lost bis parents 
befmre he came, at about the age of seven- 
teen, to Athens to study in the school of 
Plato. With that philosopher he remained 
f OT twenty years, bmme pre-eminent among 
his pupila, and was known as the * Intellect 
of the School.’ Upon the death of Plato, 
348 B.C., he took up his residence at Atar- 
neus, in Mysia, on the bvitation of his 
former pupil Henneias, the ruler of that 
281 


dty, on whose assassination by the Per- 
sians, 343 B,c., he fled to Mitylene with his 
wife Pythia, the niece of Hermeias. Dur- 
ing his residence at Mitylene he received 
an invitation from Philip of Maoedon to 
superintend the education of his son Aiez- 
ander, then in his fourteenth year. This 
relationship between the great philosopher 
and the future conqueror continued for flve 
or six years, during which the prince was in- 
struct^ in granimar, rhetoric, poetry, lode, 
ethics, and politics, and in those branches 
of physics which had even then made some 
considerable progress. On Alexander suc- 
ceeding to the throne Aristotle continued 
to live with him as his friend and councillor 
till be set out on his Asiatic campaign 
(334 B.O.). He returned to Athens and 
establish^ his school in the Lyceum, a 
gymnasium attached to the temple of Apollo 
Lyceius, which was assigned to him by the 
state. He delivered 1^ lectures in the 
wooded walks of the Lyceum while walking 
up and down with his pupils. From the 
a^ion itself, or more probably from the 
nai of the walks (peripatoi), his school 
wr ^1 Peripatetic, ^pils mthered to 
hr parfs of Greece, and his school 

the most popular in Athens. 
Tik Hat he had two circles of 

pupils^ H and the eaoteric has 

riven rise .. mtroversy. By some it 

has been helo ristotle published dur- 

ing his lifetime ^ lar discourses with a 
view to make way for his doctrines 'in 
Athenian society, then impregnated with 
Platonic theories, and that these are called 
exoteric in conlmdistinotion to those in 
which are embodied his matured opinions. 
It was during the time of his teaching at 
Athens that Aristotle is believed to have 
composed the great bulk of his works. On 
the death of Alexander a revolution occurred 
in Athens hostile to the Macedonian in- 
terests with which Aristotle was identified. 
He therefore retired to Chalois, where he 
soon after died. According to Strabo he 
bequeathed all his works to Theophras- 
tus, who, wiA other disciples of Aristotle, 
amended and continued them. They after- 
wards passed tiirough various hands, till, 
about 50 B.C., Andronicus of Rhodes put the 
various fragments together and classified 
them according to a systematic arrange-, 
ment. Many of &e books bearing his >mme 
are spurioas, otbm doiibtfti||i(ii^^ 
ness,I^^I1ii# whidb M generally difmed Into 
loglori, tbeoreti<»d, and practi^ The lori- 
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oal woria are oomprehended under the title 
Organon (instrument). The theoretical are 
di^ed into j^ysics, mathematics, and 
metaphysics, ^e physical works (includ- 
ing thoM on natum history) are on the 
General Principles of Physical Science, 
The Heavens, Generation and Destruction, 
Meteorology, Natural History of Animals, 
On the Parts of Animals, On the Genera- 
tion of Animals, On the Locomotion of 
Animals, On the Soul, On Memory, Sleep 
and Waking, Dreams, Divination. In ma- 
thematics there are two treatises, On Indi- 
visible Lines and Mechanical Problems. 
The Metaphysics consist of fourteen books; 
tbe title (Ta meta ta Physika, * the things 
following the Physics ') is the invention of 
an editor. The practical works embrace 
ethics, politics, economics, and treatises on 
art» and comprise the Nicomachnan Ethics 
(so called because dedicated to hb son Ni- 
comachus), the Politics, (Economics, Poetry, 
and llhetoric. Among the lost works are 
the dialogues and others, to which the term 
exoteric is applied, and which were published 
during Aristotle's lifetime. His style is de- 
void of grace and elegance. His works were 
first printed in a Latin translation, with the 
oummentaries of Averroes, at Venice in 
1489; the first Greek edition was that of 
Aldus Manutius (five vols. 1495-98). For 
an account of the philosophy of Aristotle 
see PeripateticM. 

Aristox'enus, an ancient Greek musician 
and philos^her of Tarentum, bom about 
B.O. 824. Ho studied music under his father 
Mnesias, and philosophy under Aristotle, 
whose successor be aspi^ to be. He en- 
deavoured to apply his niusical knowledge 
to philosophy, and especially to the science 
of mind, out it only appears to have fur- 
nished him with far-fetched analogies and 
led him into akind of materialism. We have 
a work on the Elements of Harmony by him . 

Arlth'metlo (Greek arithmos^ number) b 
primarily the sdenoe of numbers. As op- 
posed to algebra it b tbe. practical part 
of the science. Although tb^ processes of 
aritbmetioal operations are often highly 
complioated, they all resolve t^msdves 
into the rmtition of four primary opera- 
tions, addition^ subtraction, multiplicatk^ 
and divisioii. Of these the two latter 
^nly oomplez fonns of the two former, and 
wbtractiqn again is merely a reversal of 
the lnu^ of I4ttle or nothing 

b known as totihe oi4|gin ind invention c« 
arltiimetia Some elementary conception of 


it b in all probabUity coeval with the first 
dawn of human intelligence. In conse- 
quence of their rude methods of numera- 
tion, the science made but small advance 
among the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Komans, and it was not until the intr^uc- 
tion of the decimal scale of notation and 
the Arabic, or rather Indian, numerab into 
Europe that any great progress can be 
traced In thb s^e of notation every 
number b expressed by means of the ten 
digits, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 , 7, 8, 9, 0, by giving 
each digit a local as well as its proper or 
natural value. The value of every digit 
increases in a tenfold proportion from &e 
right towards the left ; the dbtanoe of any 
figure from the right indicating the power 
of 10, and the dig^t itself the number of 
those powers intended to be expressed: thus 
3464 = 3000 + 400 + 60 + 4 =: 3 X 10»+4 x 
10^ -I- 6 X 10 + 4. The ^earliest arithmetical 
signs appear to have been hieroglyphical, 
but the Egyptian hieroglyphics were too 
diffuse to be of any arithmetical value. 
The units were successive strokes to the 
number required, the ten an open circle, 
the hundred a curled palm-leaf, the thou- 
sand a lotus flower, ten thousand a bent 
finger. The letters of the alphabet afforded 
a convenient mode of representing figures, 
and were used accordingly by the Chal- 
deans, Hebrews, and Greeks. The first 
nine letters of the Hebrew alphabet repre- 
sented the imits, the second nine tens, the 
remaining four together with five repeated 
with additional marks, hundreds; the same 
succession of letters with added points was 
repeated for thousands, tens of thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands. The Greeks 
followed the same system up to tens of 
thousands. They wrote the different classes 
of numbers in succession as we do, and they 
transferred operations performed on units 
to numbers in higher places; but the use of 
different signs for the different ranks clearly 
shows a want of full perception of the value 
of place as such. Tliey adopted the letter M 
as a sign for 10,000 and by combining thb 
mark with their other numerab they could 
note numbers as high as 100,000,000. The 
Bcman numenJs which are stOl used in 
marking dates or numbering chapters urere 
almost useless for purposes of computation. 
From one to four were represented by ver- 
tbal strokes I, II, III, llll, five by V, ten 
by X, fifty by L, one hundred by C, after- 
warw Oi five hundred by D, a thousand 
hr M. s 'ilieoe signs were derived from each 
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oihw according to particular rules, thus 
V was the half of X, A being also used; 
L was likewise the haU of C. M was 
artistically written M and olo^ and Id, after- 
wards D, became five hundred, col repre- 
sented 5000, ocloo 10,000 looo 60,000, 
coclooo 100,000. They were also com- 
pounded by addition and subtraction, thus 
IV stood for four, VI for six, XXX for 
thirty, XL for forty, LX for sixty. Arith- 
metic is divided into abstract and practical; 
the former comprehends notation, numera- 
tion, addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, measures and multiples, fmctions, 
powers and roots : the latter treats of the 
combinations and practical applications of 
these and the so-caued rules, such as reduc- 
tion, compound addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division, proportion, interest, 
profit and loss, &c. Another ^vision is 
integral and fractional arithmetic, the 
former treating of integers, or whole num- 
bers, and the latter of fractions. Decimal 
fractions were invented in the sixteenth 
century, and logarithms, embodying the last 
great advance in the science, in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Arithmetical, pertaining to arithmetic 
or its operations . — Arithmetical mean, the 
middle term of three quantities in arith- 
metical progression, or half the sum of any 
two proposed numbers; thus 11 is the arith- 
metical mean to 8 and 14 . — Arithmetical 
progression, a series of numbers increasing 
or decreasing by a common difiference, as 
1, 3, 5, 7, Ac , — Arithmetical signs, certain 
symbols used in arithmetic, and indicating 
processes or facts. The common signs used 
in arithmetic are the following: + signify- 
ing that the numbers between which it is 
placed are to be added; - that the second 
is to be subtracted from the first; x that 
the one is to be multiplied by the other; 
-r that the former is to be divided bv the 
iatter ; = signifies that the one numW is 
equal to the other; : : : : are the signs 
placed between the members of a propor- 
tionid series, as 4 : 6 : : 8 : 12. A small 
figure placed on the right hand of another 
at the top signifies the corresponding power 
of the number beside which it is plai^ as 
4^ meaning the square of 6 ana tiie cube 
of4. V placeS before orover a number signi- 
fiea the square root of that number; * 
figure it signifies the root of a higher power, 
as which means cube root A period 
plam to the left iA a series of figures in«. 
moates that they are decimal f ractikms. 
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A'rlns, the originator of the A rian heresy. 
See Arians. 

Ariso'na, a territory of the United States, 
bounded south by Mexico, west by Cali- 
fornia and Nevada (the river Colorado form- 
ing the greater part of the boundary), nortii 
by Utah, and east by New Mexico ; area, 
113,916 square miles. The surface is gen- 
erally mountainous, but many fertile and 
well- watered valleys lie between the ridjges. 
Part of the surface consists of deserts omu 



Canyon of the Colorado. 


entirely destitute of vegetation. The terri- 
tory belongs to the basin of the Color^o, 
which passes through a portion of it, besides 
forming the boun<£ury; while the Gila and 
Little Colorado, tributaries of the Colorado, 
traverse it from east to west. The can- 
yons of tile Colorado form a wonderful 
zeature, the river flowing for hundreds of 
miles in a deep rocky cnannel with waUs 
jwiromdieri ly* the hm^^ oflBw 
to 69lM In some parts tiitilier is 

plentifuL The rainfall is small, and irri- 
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gation has been employed for agricultural 
purposefl. Large tracts of elevated land 
nave been found excellently adapted as 
pastures for sheep and cattle. The territory 
u rich in gold, silver, and other minerals, 
and mining is largely carried on, much silver 
and gold l^in^ow obtained. The capital 
is Prescott, territory was organized 

in Feb. 1868. Pop. 40,441, exclusive of 
Apaches and other Indians, who have fre- 
quently given much trouble to the settlers. 
The Southern Pacific Kailway now traverses 
the territory. 

Axjish Dagh, the loftiest peak of the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, at the western 
extremity of the Anti-Taurus Range, 1 3,150 
feet; an exhausted volcano ; on the N. and 
N.K. 8lo{ies are extensive glaciers. 

Ark, the name applied in our translation 
of the Bible to the boat or floating edifice 
in which Noah resided during the flood or 
deluge; to the floating vessel of bulrushes 
in which the infant Moses was laid; and 
to the chest in which the tables of the law 
were preserved — the arh of the covenant. 
This was made of shittim-wood, overlaid 
within and without with gold, about 3^ feet 
long by 2^ feet high and broad, and over it 
were placed the golden covering or mercy- 
seat and the two cherubim. It was placed 
in the sanctuary of the temple of Solomon; 
before his time it was kept in the taber- 
nacle, and was moved about as circum- 
stances dictated. At the captivity it appears 
to have been either lost or destroyed. 

Arkansas (ar'kan-ss* or ar-kan'sas), one 
of the United States of America, bounded 
north by Missouri; east by the Mississippi, 
which separates it from the states of Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee; south by Louisiana 
and Texas; and west by the Indian Terri- 
tory and Texas; area, 58,850 square miles. 
The surface in the east is low, flat, and 
swampy, densely wooded, and subject to 
frequent inundations from the numerous 
streams which water it Towards the centre 
it becomes more diversified, presenting many 
undulating slopes and hills of moderate 
elevation. In the west it rises still Mgher, 
being traversed by a range of hills called 
the Ozac^ which attains a height of 2000 
feet, some'peaks rising to 8000. In various 
parts the prairies are of groat extent; the 
rforests also are mamificent, containing 
lAne speounene, pwoipuly of oak, hickoiy. 

The pri^bsl iwib lilmtarfes d the 
Mississippit are ^ Arkansas, the Bed 


Biver, the St Francis, and the Washita. 
Near the centre of the state are warm 
springs, much resorted to for chronic rheu- 
matic and paralytic affections. The climate, 
though on the whole mild, is subject to great 
extremes of heat and cold, and in the 
lower districts is unheidthy to new settlers. 
The staple products are cotton and maize; 
fruit is tolerably abundant. Many districts 
are admirably a^pted for grazing, and great 
numbers of excellent cattle are reared. 
Arkansas was colonized as early as 1685 by 
the French. As part of Louisiana it was 

f urchased by the United States in 1803. 
t was erected into a separate territory in 
1819, and admitted into the Union in 1836. 
It was one of the seceding states. The 
capital is Little Rock. Pop. 802,525, over 
200,000 being coloured. 

Arkansas, a river of the United States, 
which gives its name to the above state, 
the largest affluent of the Mississippi after 
the Missouri. It rises in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, about lat. SO"" N., Ion. 107*' w., flows 
in a general south-easterly direction through 
Colorado, Kansas, the Indian Territory, and 
lastly through the state of Arkansas, and 
after a course of 2170 miles enters the Mis- 
sissippi During greater part of the year it 
is navigable for steam-boats for 800 miles. 

Arklow, a town in Ireland, county 
Wicklow, on the right bank of the Avoca, 
which falls into the sea about 500 yards 
below the town; the scene of a severe fight 
during the rebellion of 1798. Fishing is the 
chief industry. Pop. 4777. 

Axk'wr4^ht, Sir Richard, famous for 
his inventions in cotton-spinning, was bom 
at Preston, in Lancashire, in 1732; died 
1792. The youngest of thirteen children, 
he was bred to the trade of a barber. 
When about thirty-five years of age he gave 
himself up exclusively to the subject of in- 
ventions for spinning cotton. The thread 
spun by Hargreaves* jenny could not be used 
except as weft, being destitute of the firm- 
ness or hardness requured in the longitudinal 
threads or warp. Rut Arkwright supplied 
this deficiency by the invention of the spin- 
ning-framCj which spins a vast number of 
threads of any degree of fineness and hard- 
ness, leaving the cvperator merely to feed 
the machine with cotton and to join the 
threads when they hiqipen to break. His 
invention introduora the system of spinniiig 
by rollers, the carding, or rovtti^ as it u 
technically termed (thi^ ia^ the soft^ loose 
litrip of cotton), passing through one pair of 
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rollen, and being received by a second pair, 
wbidh are made to revolve idth (as the case 
may be) three, four, or five times the velocity 
ot the first pair. By this contrivance the 



was finished in November, 1883, and con- 
nects the vidley of the Inn with that of the 
Rhine, and the Austrian railway system 
with ihe Swiss railways. 

Arles (arl; anc. Ard(lte\ a town of south- 
ern France, dep. Bouches du Rhdne, 17 
miles south-east of Nismes. It was an 
important town at the time of Cmsar's in- 
vasion, and under the later emperors it 
became one of the most fioiuishing towns 
on the further side of the Alps. It still 
possesses numerous ancient remains, of 
which the most conspicuous are those of a 
'[loman amphitheatre, which accommodated 
24,000 spectators. It has a considerable 
trade, manufactures of silk, &c., and fur- 
nishes a market for the surrounding country. 
Pop. 18,291. 

Ar'lington, Henhy Bennbt, Eaul of, 
member of the Cabal ministry, and one of 
the scheming creatures of Charles IL, born 
1618, died 1685. He is supposed to have 
lived and died a Roman Catholic. 


roving is drawn out into a thread of the 
desir^ degree of tenuity and hardness. 
His inventions being brought into a pretty 
advanced state, Arkwright removed to Not- 
tingham in 1768 in order to avoid the at- 
tacks of the same lawless rabble that had 
driven Hargreaves out of Lancashire. Here 
his operations were at first greatly fettered 
by a want of capital; but two gentlemen of 
means having entered into partnership with 
him, the necessary funds were obtained, 
and Arkwright erected his first mill, which 
was driven by horses, at Nottingham, and 
took out a patent for spinning by rollers in 
1769. As the mode of workii^T the ma- 
chinery by horse-power was found too ex- 
pensive be built a second factory on a much 
larger scale at Cromford, in Derbyshire, in 
1771, the machinery of which was turned 
by a water-wheel Having made several 
additional discoveries and improvements in 
the processes of carding, roving, and spin- 
ning, he took out a fresh patent for the 
whole in 1775, and thus completed i^ Mries 
of the most ingenious and complicated SWk- 
dhinery. Notwithstanding a series ct'Is#- 
suits in defence of his p^nt right% and 
the destruction of his property by mobs, he 
amassed a large fortune. He was knighted 
by George III. in 1786. 

Arlb^ (arllier^), abranchof theRhastian 
Alpa,in the west of Tirol, between it and Vor- 
arlberg; pierced by the third longest railway ., 
tunnel in the world It is 6^ mil^ long, ana ' 
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Arlon, a Belgian town, capital prov. of 
Luxeml)ourg, a thriving town, with manu- 
factures of ironware, leather, tobacco, &c. 
Pop. 5779. 

Arm, the upper limb in man, connected 
with the thorax or chest by means of the 
scapula or shoulder-blade, and the clavicle 
or collar-bone. It consists of three bones, 
the arm-bone (/tum^r- 
U8)f and the two 
bones of the fore- 
arm (radius and 
ulna)f and it is 
connected with 

ttebonwoftte #M.,H«meru.. 

hand by the 

carpusorwrist. 

The head or JKSm 

upper end Elbow-joint. 


Elbow-joint. 


Bonei of the Arm. 

of the ann-bone fits into the hollow called 
the glenoid eavity of the ecapula, lo aa to 
form a jtdnt of the ball*SDa*socket hind.> 
allowing great freedoar fljbj#ov»en%*» 

the lhi^ a^Che awe» ehdWI^ 

’ia broadened oat by a ptojecaon on both 
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the outer and inner sides (the outer and 
inner cond/yles), and has a pulley-like sur- 
face for articulating with the fore-arm to 
form the elbow-joint. This joint somewhat 
resembles a hinge, allowing of movement 
only in one direction. The ulna is the 
inner of the two bones of the fore-arm. It 
is largest at the upper end, where it has two 
processes, the coronoid and the ol^ecranon^ 
with a deep groove between to receive the 
humerus. The radius — ^the outer of the two 
bones — is small at the upper and expanded 
at the lower end, where it forms part of the 
wrist-joint. The muscles of the upper arm 
are either flexors or extensors, the former 
serving to bend the arm, the latter to 
straighten it by means of the elbow-joint. 
1'he main hexor is the biceps, the large 
muscle which may l)e seen standing out in 
front of the arm when a weight is raised. 
'J'he chief opfKising muscle of the biceps is 
the trieeps. The muscles of the fore-arm 
are, l^esides flexors and extensors, pronators 


ish vessels destroyed or taken. The Duke 
of Medina-Sidonia, owing to the severe 
losses, at last resolved to abandon the enter- 
prise, and conceived the idea of reconveying 
his fleet to Spain by a voyage round the 
north of Great Britain; but storm after 
storm assailed his ships, scattering them in 
all directions, and sinking many. Some 
went down on the cliffs of Norway, others 
in the open sea, others on the Scottish coast. 
About thirty vessels reached the Atlantic 
Ocean, and of these several were driven on 
the coast of Ireland and wrecked. In all, 
seventy-two large vessels and over 10,000 
men were lost. 

Armadi'llo (genus Dasppus), an edentate 
mammal peculUr to South America, con- 
sisting of various species, belonging to a 
family intermediate between the sloths and 
ant-eaters. They are covered with a hard 
bony shell, divided into belts, composed of 
small separate plates like a coat of mail, 


and supinators^ the former turning the hand 
palm downwai^s, the latter turning it up- 
wards. The same fundamental plan of 
structure exists in the limits of all verte- 
brate animals. 

Arma'da, the Spanish name for any large 
naval force; usually applied to the Spanish 
fleet vaingloriously designated the Invtn- 



eille Armada, intended to act against Eng- Yellow-fuoted Armadillo {Dasypns Bncatdmrt). 

land A.T). 1 588. It was under the command 


of the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, and con- 
sisted of 130 great war vessels, lai^r and 
stronger than any belonging to the English 
fleet, with 30 smaller ships of war, and 
carried 19,295 marines, 8460 sailors, 2088 
slaves, and 2630 cannons. It had scarcely 
quitted lislion on May 29, 1588, when it 
was scattered by a storm, and had to be 
refitted in C'orunna. It was to co-operate 
with a land force collected in Flanders 
under the Prince of Parma, and to unite 
with this it proceeded through the English 
Channel towards Calais. In its progress 
it was attacked bv the English fleet under 
J^rd Howard, who, with his lieutenants, 
])|ke, Hawl^s, and Frobisher, endea- 
vnui^ by dexterous seamanship and tlie 
disohi^^ well-directod volleys of shot 
to oi 4 )ture the vessels of the 

enemy. ^Tlw. SpanUh 

veBaefa 

opponenftik vrhbSbJ^ ^ ***?» ■*<>* 
the urmadn ^ 

fuBion by fin-ahin§ud^J^ ^ 


flexible everywhere except on the fore- 
head, shoulders, and haunches, where it is 
not movable. The belts are connected by 
a membrane, which enables the animal to 
roll itself up like a hedgehog. These ani- 
mals burrow in the earth, where they lie 
during the da^me, seldom going abroad 
except at night. They are of different 
sizes; the lar^t, Dasypus gigas^ being 3 
feet in length vrithout the tail, and the 
smallest only 10 inches. They subsist 
chiefly on traits and roots, sometimes on 
insects and flesh. They are inoffensive, and 
their flesh is esteemed good food. — There is 
a genus of isopodous Crustacea cidled Ar- 
mmillOf consisting of animals allied to the 
wood-lice, capable of rolling themselves into 
a ball. 

Azmageddon (-ged'don), the great battle- 
field of me Old Testament where the diief 
conflicts took place between the Israelites 
and their enemies — ^the table-land of Es- 
draelon in Galilee and Samaria, in the 
centre of which stood the town Mqgiddo, 
on the site of the modern Lejjun: used 
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figuratiTely in the Apocalypie to signif j 
the place of 'the battle of the great day of 
God.’ 

Armagh (M’-ma'), a county of Ireland, 
in the province of Ulster; surrounded by 
Monaghan, Tyrone, Lough Neagh, Sown, 
and l^wth ; area, 328,086 acres, of which 
about a half is under tillage. The north* 
west of the county is und^ating and fer- 
tile. The northern part, bordering on Lough 
Neagh, consists principally of extensive 
bogs. On the southern bc^er is a range 
of barren hilla The chief rivers are the 
Blackwater, which separates it from Tyrone; 
the Upper Bann, which discharges itself 
into Lough Neagh; and the Callan, which 
falls into the Blackwater. There are se- 
veral smidl lakes. The manufacture of 
linen is carried on very extensively. Ar- 
magh, Lurgan, and Poi^own are the chief 
towns. The county sends three members 
to parliament. Pop. 168,177. — The county 
town, Armagh, formerly a parliamentary 
borough, is situated partly on a hill, about 
half a mile from the Callan. It has a 
Protestant cathedral crowning the hill, a 
Gothic building dating from the eighth 
century, repaired and beautihed recently; 
a new Roman Catholic cathedral in the 
pointed Gothic style, and various public 
buildings. It is the see of an archbishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who 
is primate of all Ireland, and is a place-of 
great antiquity. Pop. 10,070. 

^ Armagnac (ar-ma-nyak), an ancient ter- 
ritory of France, in the province of Gascony, 
some of the counts of which hold prominent 
places in the history of France. Bernard 
VII., son of John II., sumamed the Hunch- 
back, succeeded his brother, John III., in 
1391, and was called to court by Isabella 
of Bavaria, with the view of heading the 
Orleans in opposition to the Burgundian 
faction, where he no sooner gained the as- 
cendency than he compelled the queen to 
appoint him Constable of France. He 
showed himself a merciless tyrant, and 
became so generally execrated that the 
Duke of Burgundy, to whom Isabella bad 
turned for help, found little difficulty in 
gaining admission into Paris, and even seiz- 
ing the person of Armagnac, who was cast 
into prison in 1418, when the exasperated 
populaoe burst in killed him and his 
followers. John V., grandson of the above, 
who succeeded in 1450, made himself noto- 
rious for his crimes. He was assassinated i 
in his castle of Lectoure in 1473 by an agent 
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of Louis XL, against whom he was holding 
out. 

Ar'matnre, a term applied to the piece 
of soft iron which is pla^d across the poles 
of permanent or electro-magnets for the 
purpose of receiving and concentrating the 
attractive force. In the case of permanent 
magnets it is also important for preserving 
their magnetism when not in use, and hence 
it is sometimes termed the keqfier. It pro- 
duces this effect in virtue of the well-known 
law of induction, by which the armature, 
when placed near or across the poles of the 
magnet, is itself converted into a temporary 
magnet with reversed poles, and these, re- 
acting ui)on the permanent mi^et, keep its 
partides in a state of constant magnetic 
tension, or, in other words, in that con- 
strained position which is supposed to con- 
stitute magnetism. A horse-shoe magnet 
should therefore never be laid aside without 
its armature; and in the case of straight 
bar-magnets two should be placed parallel 
to each other, with their poles reversed, and 
a keeper or armature across them at both 
ends. The term is also applied to the core 
and coil of the electro-magnet, which re- 
volves before the poles of the permanent 
magnet in the magneto-electric machine. 

Armed Neutrality, the condition of af- 
fairs when a nation assumes a threatening 
position, and maintains an armed force to 
repel any aggression on the part of belli- 
gieant nations between which it is neutral, 
term is applied in history to a coalition 
fl^^red into by the northern powers in 1780 
and again in 1800. 

Armed Ship, a ship which is taken into 
the service of a government for a particular 
occasion, and armed like a ship of war. 

Arme'nia, a mountainous country of 
Western Asia, not now politically existing, 
but of great historical interest, as the ori- 
ginal seat of one of the oldest civilized 
peoples in the world. It is now shared be- 
tween Turkey, Persia^ and Russia. It has 
an area of a&ut 137,000 square miles, and 
is intersected by the Euphrates, which di- 
vides it into the ancient ^visions, Armenia 
Major and Armenia Minor. The countiy 
is an elevmd plateau, inclosed on sevend 
sides by ^e ranges of Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus,^d partly occupied by other moun- 
tains^ filoib hrftiest of which is Ararat. 
Seveim important rivers take thejlr rise in: 
Ainn^U% namely, th^ Knr or Qfirus, and 
its the Aibs or Araxes, flowing 

esfn to the Caspian Sea; the Halys or 
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Kizil-Irinak, flowing north to the Black monies and discipline. But the far greater 
Sea; and the Tigris and Euphrates, which part are yet Monophyrites, and have re- 
flow into the Persian Gulf. The chief lakes mained faithful to their old religion and 
are Van and Urumiyah. The climate is worship. Their doctrine diflers from the 
rather severe. 1"he soil is on the whole orthodox chiefly in their admitting only one 
productive, though in many places it would nature in Christ, and believing the Holy 
ue quite barren were it not for the great Spirit to proceed from the Father alona 
care taken to irrigate it. Wheat, barley, 1'heir sacraments are seven in number, 
tobacco, hemp, grapes, and cotton are raised; They adore saints and their images, but do 
and in some of the valleys apricots, peaches, not believe in purgatory. Their hierarchy 
mulberries, and walnuts are grown. The differs little from that of the Greeks. The 
inhabitants are chiefly of the genuine Ar- CatkoUms^ or head of the church, has his 
menian stock, a branch of the Aryan or seat at Etchmiadzin, a monastery near Eri- 
Indo-Euro[)ean race; but liesides them, in van, the capitab of llussian A^enia, on 
consequence of the refloated subjugation of Mount Ararat. 

the country, various other races have ob- The Armenian language belongs to the 
tained a footing. The total number of Ar- Indo-European family of languages, and is 
menians is estimated at 2,000,000, of whom most closely connected with the Iranic group, 
probably one-half are in Armenia. The The Old Armenian or Haikan language, 
remainder, like the Jews, are scattered over which is still the literary and ecclesiastical 
various countries, and being strongly ad- language, is distinguished from the new 
dieted to commerce, play an important part Armenian, the ordinary spoken language, 
as merchants. I'hey retain, nowever, in which contains a large intermixture of Per- 
their different colonies their distinct na- sian and Turkish elements. The most flour- 
tionality. ishing period of Armenian literature ex- 

Little is known of the early history of tend^ from the fourth to the fourteenth 
Armenia, but it was a separate state as century. It then declined, but a revival 
early as the eighth century B.C., when it began in the seventeenth century, and at 
became subject to Assyria, as it also did the present day wherever any extensive 
subsequently to the Modes and the Per- community of Airmenians have settled they 
sians. It was con(j[uered by Alexander the have set up a printing-press. The Ar- 
Great in 325 n.G., but regained its indepen- menian Bible, translated from the Septua- 
dence about 190 p.o. Its king Tigranes, gint by Isaac or Sahak, the patriarch, early 
son-in-law of the celebrated Mithridutes, in the fifth century, is a model of the classic 
was defeated b v the Homans under Lucullus style. 

and Poin}>ey acKmt 69-60 n.c., but was left Armentitoes (^-man-tyar), a town in 
on the throne. Since then its fortunes have France, dep. Nord, 10 miles w.N.w. of Lille, 
been various under the Homans, Parthians, • on the Lys. The town has extensive manu- 
Byi&antine emperors, Persians, Saracens, factures of linen and cotton goods and an 
I'urks, &a A considerable portion of it extensive trade. Pop. 26,614. 
has bt^n acquired by Hussia ^ the present Arm'felt, Gustav Moritz, Count of, 
century, pari of this in 1878. Swedish soldier; bom 1757, died 1814. 

The Armenians received Christianity as Though he had been highly favoured and 
early as the secotid century. During the loaded with honours by Gustavus III., he 
Monophysitic dispute they held with those incurred the enmity of the Duke of Suder- 
who rejected the twofold nature of Christ, mania, guardian to the young king, Gus- 
and being dissatisfied wi^the decisions of tavus lY., and was deprived of all his titles 
the Council of Chaloedon^51) they sepa- and ^xissessions. He was restored to his 
rated from the Greek ChurcliNin 586. U'he fortune and honours in 1799, when Gus- 
popes have at different times ^tempted to tavus IV. attained his majority, and held 
gam them over to the Homan Catholic faith, several high military posts. Ultimately, 
but have not been able to unite them per- however, he entered the Russian service, 
manently and generally with the Homan was made count, chancellor of the Univer- 
Church. There are, however, small nufa- sity of Abo, prudent of the department 
bershemand Aere of United Armei^ians, for the affairs of Finland, member of the 
who supremacy Russian senate, and served in the campaign 

of the pope, agree in their doctrines \dth#against Napdeon in 1812. 
the CatoolioB, but retain their peculiar AjrniMa (w-me'da), a beautiful enohan- 
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tress in Tasso’s Jemsalem Delivered, who tribes near the Rhine. Placing himself at 
succeeds in bringing the hero Rinaldo, with the head of the discontented tribes be com- 
whom she had fallen violently in love, to pletely annihilated the army of Varus, con- 
her enchanted gmriens. Here he completely sisting of three legions, in a three days' 
forgets the high task to which he had battle fought in the Teutoburg forest For 
devoted himself, until messengers from the some time he baiSied the Roman general 
Christian host having arrived at the island, Germanicus, and after many years’ resis- 
Rinaldo escapes with them by means of a tance to the vast power of the empire he 
powerful talhunan. In the sequel Armida drew upon himself the hatred of his couutry- 
becomes a Christian. men by aiming at the regal authority, and 

Ar'millary Sphere (L. armiUa^ a hoop), was assassinated. A national monument 
an astronomical instrument consisting of an to his memory was inaugurated on the 
arrangement of rings, all circles of one Grotenburg, near Detmold, in 1875. 
sphere, intended to represent the principal Arminius, Jacobus (properly Jakob 
circles of the celestial globe, the rings stand- Habmbksbn), founder of the sect of Armin- 
ing for the meridian of the station, the ians or Remonstrants, was born in South 
ecliptic, the tropics, the arctic and antarctic Holland in 1560, died 1609. He studied at 
circles, Ac., in their relative positions. Its Utrecht, in the University of Leyden, and 
main use is to give a representation of the at Geneva, where his chief preceptor in 
apparent motions of the solar system. theology was Theodore Beza (1582). On 

Arminlans, a sect or party of Christians, his return to Holland he was appointed 
so called from James Arminius or Harmen- minister of one of the churches in Amster- 
sen, a Protestant divine of Leyden, who dam, and chosen to undertake the refutation 
died in 1609. They were call^ also Jte- of a work which strongly contn> verted 
fiumstrarUSy from their having presented a Beza’s doctrine of predestination; but he 
remonstrance to the States-general in 1610. happened to be convinced by the work which 
The Arminian doctrines are: (1) Conditionid he had undertaken to refute. Elected in 
election and reprobation, in opposition to 1603 professor of divinity at Leyden, he 
absolute predestination. (2) Universal openly declared his opinions, and was in- 
redemption, or that the atonement was volved in harassing controversies, especially 
made by Christ for all mankind, though with his fellow professor Gomarus. These 
none but believers can be partakers of the contests, with the continual attacks on his 
benefit. (3) That man, in order to exercise reputation, at length impaired his health 
true faith, must be regenerated and renewed and* brought on a complicated disease, of 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit, which which be died. See Arminians, 
is the gift of Gtod; but that this grace is Ar'mistice, a temporary suspension of 
not irresistible and may be lost, so toat men hostilities between two belligerent [Kiwers 
may relap^ from a state of grace and die or two armies by mutual agreement, often 
in their sms. These doctrines were vehe- concluded for only a few hours to bury the 
mently attacked by the Calvinists of Hoi- slain, remove the wounded, and exchange 
land, and were condemned by the Synod of prisoners, as also sometimes to allow of a 
Dort in 1619. The Arminians in oonse- parley between the opposing generals. A 
quence were treated with great severity; genei^ armistice is usually the preliminary 
many of them fled to, and spread in, other of a peace. 

countries, and though there is no longer Armor'ica (from two Celtic words signi- 
any piuticular sect to which the name is fying *upon the sea'), a name anciently 
exclusively applied, many bodies are classed applied to all north-western Gaul, latterly 
as Arminians, as being opposed to the Cal- Imrited to what is now Brittany. Hence 
vinists on the question of predestination. Armoric is one name for Breton or the 
Anninlus, an ancient German hero cele- language of the inhabitants of Brittany, a 
brated by his fellow-oountr 3 rmen as their Celtic dialect dosely allied to Welsh, 
deliverer from the Roman yoke; bom about Armour. See Attm. 

18-16 B.C., assassinated A.n. 19. Having Ar^monrer, a maker of armour or arms, 
been sent as a hostage to Rome, be served or one who keeps them in repair. In the 
In the Roman army, and was raised to the British army an armourer is attired to 
rank of eques. Returning home he found each tepp oavelry, and to each wnpany 
tile Roman governor, Quintilios Varus, infan^. 

m a king efforts to Romanize the German Armour-plates, iron or steel plates with 
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ASMS AND ABMOUB. 


which ibe lidei of yewelf of war are covered 
with the view of rendering them shot-proof. 
See Iron^dad VeMBcls. 

Arms, Coat of, or Armorial Bkarinoh, 
a collective name for the devices borne on 
shields, on banners, Ac., as marks of dignity 
and distinction, and, in the case of family 
and feudal arms, descending from father to 
son. They were first employed by the Cru- 
saders, and became hereditary in families at 
the close of the twelfth century. They took 
their rise from the knights painting their 
banners or shields each with a figure or 
figures proper to himself, to enable him to 
be distinguished in battle when clad in ar- 
mour. Hee Heraldry, 

Arms, College of. See Herald. 

Arms, Stand of, the set of arms neces- 
sary for the equipment of a single soldier. 
Arms and Armour. The former term is 


of stone or bone, stone axes, slings, bows 
and arrows with heads of ffint or bone, 
and afterwards various weapons of bronze. 
Subsequently a variety of arms of iron and 
steel were introduced, which comprised the 
sword, javelin, pike, spear or lance, dagger, 
axe, mace, cht^ot scythe, Ac.; with a rude 
artillery consisting of catapults, balliste, 
and battering-rams. From the descriptions 
of Homer we know that almost all the 
Grecian armour, defensive and offensive, in 
his time was of bronze ; though iron was 
sometimes used. The lance, spear, and jave- 
lin were the principal weapons of this age 
among the Greeks. The bow is not often men- 
tioneci Among ancient nations the Egyp- 
tians seem to have been moat accustomed 
to the use of the bow, which was the prin- 
cipal weapon of the Egyptian infantry. 
I’eculiar to the Egyptians was a defensive 


applied to weapons of offence, the latter to 
the various articles of defensive covering 



Aniusjpr.i 


A, Biisciiiot. 

n, Jewelled orle round the 
baioiuet 

Qortfet.or gorgiere of plate, 
u, Pauldrone. 

K, Rreniitplato-cuirasB. 
r, Kere<braoea 

a, Cuudee or elbow-plates. 

II, GauiitletH. 

I, Vambrace. 
j, Hkirt of taoes. 
a, Mllitaryl»elt or cingulum, 
richly jewelled. 

L, TuillcB or tuilleta 

n, OuinBOB. 

N, Genouilleres or knee- 
pieoeii. 

o, Jambeii. 

r, Spur-Btrape. 

Q, SulleretB. 

R, Mieeritiorde or dagger, 
a. Sword, auaixuided by a 

tnuiBTerfie lielt. 
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I introduction of gunpowder, 
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« prms pc offence would ' 
ite ctabs^^en wouldfoUow^ 
Sade more deadly by means 


weapon intended to catch and break the 
sword of the enemy. With the Assyrians 
the bow was a favourite wea^iou; but with 
them lances, spears, and javelins were in 
more common use than with the Egyptians. 
Most of the large engines of war, chariots 
with scythes projecting at each side from 
the axle, catapults, and ballistag, seem to 
have been of Assyrian origin. During the 
historical age of Greece the characteristic 
wea]x>n was a heavy spear from 21 to 24 
feet in length. The sword used by the 
Greeks was short, and was worn on the 
right side. The Roman sword was from 22 
to 24 inches in length, straight, two-edged, 
and obtusely point^, and as by the Greeks 
was worn on the right side. It was used 
principally as a stabbing weapon. It was 
originally of bronze. The most characteris- 
tic weapon of the Roman legionary soldier, 
however, was thep<7tim, which was a kind of 
pike or javelin, some 6 feet or more in length. 
The puum was sometimes used at close- 
quarters, but more commonly it was thrown. 
The favourite weapons of the ancient Ger- 
manic races were the battle-axe, the lance or 
dart, and the sword. The weapons of the 
Anglo-Saxons were spears, axes, swords, 
knives, and maces or aubs. The Normans 
had similar weapons, and were well fur- 
nudhed with arehers and cavalry. The 
cross-bow was a comparatively late inven- 
tion introduced the Normans. Gun- 
powder was not nlM in Europe to discharge 
projeotilea till thi iMginning of the four- 
IHiMth OMitary. Cannon are first men- 
in England in 1888, and there seems 
to be no doubt that they were used by the 
240 
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Engliflh at the siege of Cambrai in 1889. The first improvement was the invention of 
The projectiles first used for cannon were of the match-lock, about 1 476 ;tiiia was followed 
stone. Hand firearms date from the fifteenth by the wheel-lock, and about the middle ol 
century. At first they required two men tne seventeenth century by the fiint-look, 
to serve them, and it was necessaiy to rest which was in universal use until it was super- 
the muzsle on a stand in aiming and firing, seded by the percussion-lool^ the invention 



Kotman ciuinuui. Greek Armour. Roman Cuiraie— Scale armour. Chain Armour. 


of a Scotch deigyman early in the nine- 
teenth century. The needle-gun dates from 
1827. llieomy important weapon not a fire- 
arm that has been invented since the intro- 
duction of gunpowder is the bavonet* which 
is believed to have been in ventea about 1650. 
See Vanfwn^ Musket^ Aijle^ Ac, 

Some kind of defensive covering was prob- 
ably of almost as early invention as weapons 
of offence. The principal pieces of defensive 
armour used by the andents were shields, 
helmets, cuirasses, and greaves. In the 
earliest ages of Greece the shield is described 
as of immense size, but in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war (about B.c. 420) it was 
much smaller. The Romans had two sorts 
of shields ; the icututn, a large oblong rect- 
angular highly convex shield, carried bv 
the legioni^es; and the parma^ a small 
round or oval flat shield, carried hy the 
light-armed troops and the caval^. in the 
declining days of Rome the sUel^ became 
larger and more varied in form. The helmet 
was a characteristic piece of asmour among 
the Assyrians, Greeks, Etrtiscans, and 
Romans, like all other body armour it 
was usually made of bronze. The helmet 
of the historical age of Greece was distin- 
nished by its lofty crest. The Roman 
helmet in the time of the early emperors 
fitted dose to ^ head, and had a neck* 
guard and hinged cheek-pieces fastened 
under the chin, and a small bar across thei 'i 
face for a visor. Both Greeks and Romans 
voui. 241 


wore cuirasses, at one time of bronze, but 
latterly of flexible materials. Greaves for 
the legs were worn by both, but among the 
Romans usually on one leg. Tlie andent 
Germans had large shields of plaited ^ier 
covered with leather, afterwards their shields 
were small, bound with iron, and studded 
with bosses. The Anglo-Saxons had round 
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ARMSTRONG ARMSTRONG GUN. 


WM used from the tenth 'to the eighteenth 
century, and at first consisted of a tunic 
made of iron rings finniy sewn flat upon 
strong doth or leather. The rizigs were 
afterwards interlinked one with another so 
as to form a gannent 
of themselves, called 
cham-mail. Great 
variety is found in 
the pattern of the ar- 
mour, and in some 
cases small pieces of 
metal were used in- 
stead of rings, form- 
ing what is called 
$eale-arniour. A suit 
of armour consisting 
of larger pieces of 
metal, called pUite^ 
armour^ was now in- 
troduced, and the 
whole b^y came to 
be incased in a heavy 
metal covering. The 
various forms of ring 
or scale am^ur were 

gradually superseded by the plate-armour, 
which continued to be worn until long 
after the introduction of firearms and field- 
artillery. A complete suit of armour was 
an elatorate and costly equipment, consist- 
ing of a number of Afferent pieces, each 
with its distinctive name. In modem 



European armies the metal cuirass is still 
to some extent in use, the cuiras«ier« being 
heavy cavalry; and it is said that this 
piece of armour proves a useful defence 
against rifle bullets. During all the time 
that the use of heavy armour prevailed, 
the horsemen, who alone were fully armed, 
formed the principal strength of armies; 
and infantry were generally regarded as 
of hardly any account. England was, how- 
ever, an exception, as the English archers 
were almost at all times, before the invention 


of gunpowder, an important and sometimes 
^e chief force in the army. The bow {Ifmg- 
^^of the English archers was from 5 to 6 
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in London. In 1744 he published his chief 
work, the Art of Preserving Health, a didac- 
tic poem. This work rais^ his reputation 
to a height which his subsequent efforts 
scarcely sustained. In 1746 he became 
physician to an hospital for soldiers, and 
in 1760 he was appointed physician to the 
forces which went to Germany. After his 
return to London he published a collec- 
tion of his Miscellanies, which contained, 
however, nothing valuable. He afterwards 
visited France and Italy, and published an 
account of his tour under the name of 
Lancelot Temple. His last production was 
a volume of Medical Essays. 

Armstrong, William George, Lord, 
engineer and mechanical inventor, bom at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 10th Nov. 1810. He 
was trained as a solicitor, and practised 
as such for some time, though his tastes 
scarcely lay in that direction. Among his 
early inventions were the hydro-electric 
machine, a powerful apparatus for produc- 
ing frictional electricity, and the hydraulic 
crane. In 1846 the Elswick works, near 
Newcastle, were established for the manu- 
facture of his cranes and other heavy iron 
machinery, and these works are now among 
the most extensive of their kind. Here the 
first rifled ordnance gun which bears his 
name was made in 1854. (See next art.) 
His improvements in the manufacture of 
guns and shells led to his being appointed 
engineer of rifled ordnance under govern- 
ment, and he was knighted in 1858. This 
appointment came to an end in 1863, sinoe 
which time his ordnance has taken a pro- 
minent place in the armaments of different 
countries. He was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Armstrong in 1887. 

Armstrong a kind of cannon, so- 
called from its inventor (see the preceding 
article), liade of wrought-iron, principally 
of spirally-coiled bars, so disposed as to 
bring the metal into the most favourable 
position for the strain to which it is to be 
exposed, and occasionally having an inner 
tube or core of steel, rifled with numerous 
shallow grooves. The size of these guns 
ranges from the smallest field-piece to 
pieces of the highest calibre. The projectile 
IS coated with lead, and inserted into a cham- 
ber behind the bore. This the explosion 
drives forward, compressing its soft coating 
%to the grooves, so as to give it a rotaxy 
motion, and at the same time obviate wind- 
Both breech-loading and munde-load* 
I iiiti I Mine made. 
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Army, a ooUeotion or body of men armed 
for war, and organized in compimi^ bat- 
talions, regiments, brigades, or similar di- 
visions, under proper officers. Ancient 
armies from the time of Bhamses IL 
(Sesostris) of Egypt downwards, underwent 
a series of progressive improvements under 
the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, and Cartha- 
ginians, till they reached a high degree of per- 
fection under the Uomans.^ In Rome every 
citizen from the age of seventeen to forty- 
six was bound to serve in the army. Under 
the republic a levy took place every year 
soon after the election of the ConsidB. It 
was superintended by the military tribunes, 
who at once formed the new levies into 
legions. (See Legion.) Under the empire 
a standing army was required for mainten- 
ance of oi^er in the interior and the defence 
of the frontiers. In the reign of Augustus 
the strength of this army reached 450,000 
men. The earliest militaiy system of the 
Teutonic races consisted of the armed free- 
men, ruled by elected leaders, but even 
then there was a personal following or 
bodyguard of the king or leader. Among 
the countries of modem Europe the foun- 
dation of a standing army was first laid in 
France. Charles VII. of France issued an 
ordinance for the creation of a number of 
troops of horse, and a corresponding body 
of infantry, the whole force amounting to 
25,000 men. llie superiority of such a ^>dy 
over an assemblage of feudal troops was soon 
proved, and other states imitat^ the ex- 
ample of France. By the beginning of the 
sixt^nth century fWice, Germany, and 
Spain were all in possession of considerable 
standing armies. Since the middle of the 
eighteenth century a great change has taken 
pl^ in the composition of armies through 
the reintroduction of the principle of the 
universal liability of all men capable of 
bearing arms to military service, or, in other 
words, through the raising of armies by a 
generid conscription, whi<^ is now done in 
every European country except Britain. 

Before the Norman conquest the armed 
force of England consisted essentially of a 
national mBitia (called /yrd), in which 
every landholder was bound to serve when 
called upon ; but the king and some of the 
great earls maintained b^es of troo^ out 
ci their private means. Under William 
the Conqueror and his immediate successors 
the whole kingdom was divided into 
wards of 60,0M knights* feeSj every tenamF^ 
of a fee bcdng bound to attepd, his lord 
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with horse and arms (or provide a sub- 
stitute) at his own cost for forty days in 
each year. When one man held many fees 
he was bound to furnish the king with one 
fully equipped horseman for every knight's 
fee. In course of time it became customary 
for the king, when the holder of a fee was 
unable or unwilling to render the service 
required by his tenure, to accept instead 
a pecuniary fine (scutage ) ; and these fines 
enabled the king either to maintain addi- 
tional troops or to pay the feudal troops to 
prolong their service. The feudal army 
thus created almost entirely superseded the 
national levies of the Anglo-l:^xon period, 
et these were not altogether given u|), and 
ave survived to the present day in two 
institutions, the posse eoniitatus and the 
militia. The armies with which the Eng- 
lish carried on their early wars with France 
were mostly made up of paid troops, the 
king usually contracting with some of his 
most wealthy subjects to levy the number 
required. At first foreign mercenaries were 
sometimes included in the troops so raised, 
but in later times the armies of England 
were alwavs national The chief strength of 
the feudal armies lay in the men-at-arms, 
who were all mounted, heavily armed, and 
protected by shields and defensive armour. 
On the other hand, the paid levies usually 
consisted of men educated from infancy in 
the use of the long-bow. The introduction 
of firearms closed the career of the man-at- 
arms, and caused the long-bow to be laid 
aside. 

From ^ the accession of Charles I. till 
the reign of William III. the army was 
a constfmt cause of dispute between the 
king and the Parliament, the latter fearing 
that a standing army would be used, as it 
was elsewhere, as an instrument of tyranny. 
Under the Commonwealth the first standing 
army was maintained, but after the Res- 
toration it was reduced to the royal guards, 
besides what was necessary for two or 
three garrisons. During the reign of 
Charles II. the 'forces of Ihlgland w^d 
increased by the addition oKa few Doc- 
regiments, among which was composed. 
Royal Scots, originally the S<ve songs m 
of the kings of France, tranpious pieces of 
land shortly after the Rep 
Moninouth’s rebellion in trous Indiail i!wd|^ 
II. there was maintainws arwi),rema^® 
foroidpif 20,000 mtfi, but animal of: tlm <in 
this amy ^vas to a greaA about 7 feet hig^ 
The Bill of Bights di ^m 0 to 10^ 
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A Btanding may within the kingdom except 
with the consent of Parliament to be unlaw- 
ful; but it was found necessary to grant 
that consent in order to subdue the ad- 
herents of James in Ireland, and in the 
first year of William's reign the army was 
furm^y recognized on the basis on which 
it still exists, that its pay, and hence its 
strength, remain entirely under the control 
of the House of Commons. The entire 
administration of the British army, ac- 
cording to the arrangement that has been 
in force since 1870, belongs to the secretary 
of state for war. The details of the army 
administration are in the hands of the 
officer commanding-in-chief. The number 
of men to be maintained and the amount 
of the expenditure on account of the army 
are determined by an annual vote of the 
House of Commons based upon estimatea 
laid before the house by the government. 
The British army is raised entirely by vol- 
untary enlistment, and in this respect 
differs from every continental force. 

According to the system of localization 
commenced in 1872, the United Kingdom 
is divided into ten military districts, six of 
which are in England, three in Ireland, 
while Scotland mmces one by itself. Aider- 
shot, Woolwich, Chatham, and the Curragh 
are not included in any of these districts. 
In each district a general officer has com- 
mand of all the forces within it, including 
the militia and volunteers. These districts 
are subdivided into seventy sub-districts 
called infantry brigade districts, of which 
fifty -four are in England, eight in Scotland, 
and eight in Ireland. Each brigade con- 
sists of two battalions of the line, a brigade 
depot, two battalions of militia, besides the 
reserves of the district, llie terms of en- 
listment are either for twelve years’ army 
service (long service), or for seven years’ 
army service and five years’ reserve service 
(short service). After twelve years’ service 
in the armv a soldier may be permitted to 
re-engage to other nine years, and after 
^he oompletto of the whole period of 
^^nty-one ybars’ service is entitled to be 
•with a pension. British soldiers 
under tbirank of a commissioned oflSoer 
worive paya^t varying from la a day, 
which is the pi,y of a private in an infant^ 
up ti, 6f. a day, the pay of a 
ngimentid^ aeijamt-major in the Royal 
•Engineenffir^^ of oonf erring com- 

missioiis Jm sbclished bv 

w>yul 1871. Accordiii 


to the regulations now in force, first com- 
missions are given to successful candidates 
at the Civil Service Commissioners’ open 
examinations ; to mdversity students or 
lieutenants of militia who pass certain ex- 
aminations ; or to non-commissioned officers 
spedally recommended; while promotion is 
regulate by seniority principally, but 
ps^y by selection. The military s^ngth 
of the British army in 1887*-88 was: regidar 
troops enroUed, home and colonial, 138,705; 
militia, 141,438; volunteers, 255,923; re- 
serve, 57,300; yeomanry, 14,405; total, 
607,831, besides 71,691 regular troops on 
Indian establishments. SeeJ/i^ifio, Volun- 
teerSf Yeomanry Cavalry^ and the articles 
on the different countries. 

Army Agent. See Agent, 

Army Corps, one of the largest divisions 
of an army in the field, comprising all arms, 
and commanded by a general officer; sub- 
divided into divisions, which may or may 
not comprise all arms. 

Army Discipline and Regulation Act, 
an act of Parliament passed first in 1879 
to supersede the Annual Mutiny Act, in- 
vesting the crown with large powers to 
make regulations for the good government 
of the army, and to frame the Articles of 
War, which form the military code. 

Amy Hospital Corps, a body of men 
belonging to the staff of the British 
and recruited from the army for 
pose of carrying on the work of the hdi|i£h4|^^^ 
Army List, a British official publicatidiij'^ 
issued monthly, containing a list of the ' 
officers in the army, of changes gazettei.1, 
the stations of regiments, Ac. 

Army Reserve, in the British army, a 
force consisting of a first and second class 
army reserve and a militia reserve. The 
first class army reserve consists: (1) of men 
who have completed their period of seven 
years in the active army, and of men who, 
after having served not less than three years 
in the active amy, have been transferred 
to the reserve to complete the term of their 
engagement ; and (2) of soldiers who have 
pu^ased their diadiarge and have en- 
rolled themselves in the reserve to five 

2 ears. In time of war or when the country 
\ threatened the men of this dass become 
liable to the same services as the active 
anny. The second dass army reserve is 
made up of enrolled pensioners, and is liable 
ouly to service at home. The militia re* ^ 
.lierve is composed of men belonging to the 
militia who voluntarily enrd themselves in 
•f *44 
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ibis roBerve for a period of six vearB, thuB 
rendering themBelves liable to be d^ted 
into the regular army in case of war. 

Amy S&ooIb. Military SchooU. 

Army Service Corpi, a branch of the 
control department of the British army, 
having charge of the supply, store, pay, and 
transport service. 

Army Worm, the very destructive larva 
of the moth HdiophUa or Le^imnia unU 
puncta^ so called from its habit of marching 
in compact bodies of enormous number, 
devouring almost every green thing it 
meets. It is about inches long, greenish 
in colour, with black stripes, and is found 
in various parts of the world, but is par- 
ticularly destructive in North America. 
The larva of Scidra militarise a European 
two-winged fly, is also called army worm. 

Amat'to, or Annotta. See A nnaito. 

Amaud (ar-nO), Henri, pastor and mili- 
tary leader of the Vaudois of Piedmont; 
bom 1641, died 1721. At the head of his 
|)eople he successfully withstood the united 
forces of France and Savoy, and afterwards 
did good service against France in the War 
of the Spanish Succession. He had to re- 
tire from his country, and was followed by 
a number of his people, to whom he dis- 
charged the duties of pastor till his death. 

Aniauld (ar-no), the name of a French 
family, several members of which greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves.— Antoine, an emi- 
nent French advocate, was born 1560, died 
1619. Distinguished as a zealous defender of 
the cause of Henry IV., and f<ir his power- 
ful and successful defence of the University 
of Paris against the Jesuits in 1594. His 
family formed the nucleus of the sect of the 
tlansenists (see Jansenius) in France. — 
His sou Antoine, called the Great A maulde 
was bom February 6, 1612, at Paris; died 
August 9, 1694, at Brussels. He devoted 
himself to theology, and was received in 
1641 among the doctors of the Sorbonne. 
He engaged in all the quarrels of the French 
Jansenists with the Jesuits, the clergy, and 
the government, was the chief Jansenist 
writer, and was considered their bead. Ex- 
cluded from the Sorbonne, he retired to 
Port Royal, where he wrote, in conjunction 
with his friend Nicole, a celebrated system 
of logic (hence called tl^ Port Royal Lcgic). 
On account of persecution he fle^ in 1679, 
to the Netherlands. His works, which are 
maiidy controversies with the Jesuits or the 
Calvinists, are very voluminous. — His bro- ■ 
ther Robert, bmn 1588, died 1674, was a 


person of influence at the French court, but 
latterly retired to Port Royal, where he 
wrote a translation of Josephus and other 
works. Robert’s daughter ANoiLiguE, tern 
1624, died 1684, was eminent in the reli- 
gious world, and was subjected to persecu- 
tion on account of her unflinching adherence 
to Jansenism. 

Ar'nauts. See Albania, 

Arndt (amt), Ernst Moritz, German 

S >triot and poet; was bom 1769, ^ed 1860. 

e was appointed professor of history at 
Greifswald in 1806, and stirred up the 
national feeling against Napoleon in his 
work Geist der Zeit (Spirit of the IHme). 
In 1812-13 he zealously promoted the war 
of independence by a number of pamphlets, 
poems, and spirited songs, among which it 
is sufficient to refer to his Was ist des 
Deutschen Vaterland?, Der Gott, der Eisen 
wachsen liess, and Was blasen die Trom- 
peten ? Husaren heraus!, which were caught 
up and sung from one end of Germany to 
the other. In 1817 he married a sister of 
the theologian Schleiermacher, and settled 
at Bonn in order to undertake the duties 
of professor of history. He was, however, 
suspended till 1840 on account of his liberal 
opinions, when he was restored to his chair 
on the accession of Frederick William IV. 

Arndt, Johann, celebrated German mys- 
tic theologian; bom 1555, died 1621. His 
principal work, Wahres Christenthum (IVue 
Christianity), is still popular in Germany, 
and has teen translated into almost all 
European languages. 

Ame (am), Thomas Auoubtine, English 
composer; bom at London 1710, died 1778. 
His first opera, Rosamond, was performed 
in 1733 at Lii^ln’s-lnn Fields, and was 
received with great applause. Then fol- 
lowed Fielding’s comic opera, Tom lliumb, 
or the Tragedy of Trageffiea His style in 
the Comus (1/38) is still more original and 
cultivated. To him we owe the national 
air Rule Britannia, ori^ally given in a 
pcmular piece called the Masque of Alfred. 
After having composed two oratorios and 
several operas he received the title of Doc- 
tor of Mmdc at Oxford. He composed, 
also, music for several of the songs in 
Shakspere’s dramas, i*-nd varioitf pieces of 
iostromental musia ^ 

Aniee', one of the numerous 
etiies of the buffalo {Bubdlusaw^ 
able 41 beli^ the largest anniireti^ i^ 
kind known. It measures about 7 fek blgjh 
at the ahoolders, and from 9 to 104 fraJ 
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long from the muzzle to the root of the mens Breotano, he published a ejection of 
taiL It is found chiefly in the forests at popular German songs and ballads entitled 
the base of the Himalayas. l)es Knaben Wunderhom. — Her daughter, 

Arn'hem, or Arnheim, a town in Hoi- Gisela von Arnim, is known in literature 
land, prov. of Gelderland, 18 miles south- by her DramatischeWerke, 3 vols. 1857-63. 
west of Zutphen, on the right bank of the Ar'no (anc. Arnvs\ a river of Italy 
llhine. Pleasantly situated, it is a favour- which rises in the Etruscan Apennines^ 
ite residential resort, and it contains many makes a sweep to the south and then trends 
interesting public buildings ; manufactures westwards, divides Florence into two parts, 
cabinet wares, mirrors, carriages, mathe- washes Pisa, and falls, 4 miles below it^ 
maticid instruments, &c. ; has paper-mills, into the Tuscan Sea, after a course of 130 
and its trade is important. In 1795 it was miles. 

stormed by the French, who were driven Amol>iuB, an early (.'hristian writer, was 
from it by the I’russians in 1813. Pop« a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca Veneria, in 
46,233. Numidia, and in 303 became a Christian; 

Arnhem Land, a portion of the northern he died about 326. He wrote seven books 
territory of 8. Australia, lying west of the of Disputationes adversus Gentes, in which 
Gulf of Carpentaria! and forming a sort of he refuted the objections of the heathens 
lieninsula. against Christianity. This work betrays a 

Ar'ni, a town of Madras, on the Cheyair defective knowledge of Christianity, but is 
River, 16 miles south of Arc<}t; formerly a rich in materials for the understanding of 
large military station; stormed by Clive in Greek and Roman mythology. 

1751, and scene of defeat of Hyder Ali by Ar'nold, Benedict, a gener^ in the Ameri- 

Sir Eyre Coote in 1782. Pop 4500. can army during the war of independence, 

Ar'nica, a genus of plants, natural order who rendered his name infamous by his 
CompositsD, consisting of some twelve spe- attempt to betray the strong fortress of 
cios, one of which is found in Central Eu- West Point, with all the arms and immense 
rope, A . montdna (leopard's bane or moun- stores wliich were there deposited, into the 
tain tobacco), but is not a native of Britain, hands of the British. The project failed 
It has a perennial root, a stem about 2 feet through the capture of Major Andr^, when 
high, bearing on the summit flowers of a Arnold made his escape to the British lines, 
dark golden yellow. In every part of the He received a commission as major-general 
plant there is an acrid resin and a volatile in the British army, and took part in several 
oil, and in the flowers an acrid bitter prin- marauding expeditions. He subsequently 
ciple called amiein. The root contains also settled in the West Indies, and ultimately 
a considerable quantity of tannin. A tine- came to London, where he died in 1801, 
ture of it is employed as an external appli- aged 61. 

cation to wounds and bruises. Ar'nold, Edwin, K.C.S.I., poet, Sanskrit 

Ar'nim, Elizabeth von, a German writer, scholar, and ioumalist, bom 1 832. Educated 
also known as Bettina, wife of Louis Achim at Oxford, where he to^ the Newdegate prize 
von Amim, and sister of the poet Clemens for a poem entitled the Feast of Belshazzar 
Brentano; born at I^uukfort in 1785, died in 1852, he was successively second master 
at Berlin 1859.^ Even in her childhood she in King Edward VL’s College at Birming- 
manifested an inclination towards eccentri- ham, and principal of the Sanskrit College 
cities and poetical peculiarities of many at Poonah in Bombay. In 1861 he joined 
kinds. She entered on a correspondence the editorial staff of the Daily TeUgraph^ 
with Goethe, and contracted an affected and with which he has ever since been con- 
fantastic love towards him — then in his six- nected. He is author of Poems, narrative 
tieth year. In 1835 she published Goethe’s and lyrical, numerous translations from the 
Brief wechsel mit einem Kinde (G^the’s Greek and Sanskrit; The light of Asia, 
Oorrespondenoe with a Child), containing, a poem presenting the life and teadiing of 
among others, the letters that she allege Gautama, the founder of Buddhism; Pearls 
to have passed between her and Goethe, of the Faith; Lotus and Jewel; Ac. 

Her later writingB were of a politioo-sociid Ar'nold, Matthew, English critic, 
Dharacter.— Her husband, Ludwig Achim ist, and poet, was bora at Laleham^^Hp 
iov Arnim, horn at S^lin in 1781, died Staines, 1822, being a son of Dr. Artist,''' 
1831; diMBngaiiihed MtbiMt as a wmer i^of Rugby. He was educated at Winbliijiii^, 
lovek In concert with her brother, de- Rugh^i and Oxford, and beoune a Fellow 
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of Oriel College. He was private secre- 
tary to Lord Lansdowne, 1847-51 ; ap- 
pointed inspector of schools, 1851 ; professor 
of poetry at Oxford, 1858; autlior of A 
Strayed Reveller and other poems, 1848; 
Empedocles on Etna, 1853; Merope, 1858; 
Essays in Criticism, 1865; on the Study of 
Celtic Literature, 1867; Schools and uni- 
versities on the Continent, 1868; St. Paul 
and Protestantism, 1870; Literature and 
Dogma, 1873; volumes of essays, Ac. He 
received the degree of LL.D. from both 
Oxford and Edinbui^h, and lectured in 
Britain and in America. He died in 1888. 

Ar'nold, Thomas, head-master of Rugby 
School, and professor of modem history in 
the University of Oxford, bom at Cowes, 
in the Isle of Wight, in 1795, died 1842. 
He entered Oxford in his sixteenth year, 
and in 1815 he was elected fellow of Oriel 
College, and both in that year and 1817 he 
obtained the chancellor's prize for Latin 
and English essays. After taking deacon's 
orders be settled at Laleham, near Staines, 
where he employed himself in preparing 
young men for the universities. In 1828 
he was appointed head-master of Rugby 
School, and devoted himself to his new 
duties with the greatest ardour. While 
giving due prominence to the classics, he 
deprived them of their exclusiveness by 
introducing various other branches into his 
course, and he was particularl v careful that 
the education which he furnished should be 
in the highest sense moral and Christian. 
His success was remarkable. Not only did 
Rugby School become crowded beyond any 
former precedent, but the superiority of 
Dr. Arnold's system became so generally 
recognized that it may be justly said to 
have done much for the general improve- 
ment of the public schools of England. In 
1841 he was appointed professor of modem 
history at Oxford, and delivered his intro- 
ductory course of lectures with great suc- 
cess. His chief works are his edition of 
Thucydides, his Roman History, unhappily 
left unfinished, and his Sermons. There is 
an admirable memoir of him by A. P. Stan- 
ley, Dean of Westminster (London, two vols. 
1845). 

Ar'nold of Bresda, an Italian rel^ous 
and political reformer and martyr of the 
twel^ century. He was one of the dis- 
cqdes of Abela^ and attracted a consider- 
able following by preaching against the 
oormption ci the clergy. Excommunicated 
by Innocent IL, he withdrew to Zfirioiii^^ 
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but soon rei^pearing in Rome he was taken 
and burned 

Ar'non, a river in Palestine^ the boundary 
between the country of the Moabites and 
that of the Amorites, latterly of the Israel- 
ites, a tributary of the Dead Sea. 

Ar^not, Ar'nut, a name of the agreeably 
flavoured farinaceous tubers of tibe earth- 
nut or pig-nut (Bunium ftexudsum and B, 
Bvlhocastiflmm). See Earth^n/aU 

Ar'nott, Dr. Neil, an eminent physician 
and physicist, was bom at Arbroath, 1788, 
died 1874. Having graduated as M.A. at 
Aberdeen, he went to England, and was 
appointed a surgeon in the East India Com- 
pany’s naval service. In 1811 he com- 
menced practice in London. In 1887 he 
was appointed extraordinary physician to 
the queen. In 1827 he published Elements 
of Physics, and in 1838 a treatise on Warm- 
ing and Ventilation, Ac. He is widely 
known as the inventor of a stove, which is 
regarded as one of the most economical ar- 
rangements for burning fuel ; a ventilating 
chimney-valve, and his water-bed for the 

rotection of the sick against bed-sores. 

n 1869 be gave £1000 to each of the four 
Scotch universities and £2000 to the London 
University for the promotion of the study of 
physics. 

Amot'to. See Awnatto. 

Amsberg (aniz'ber/t), a town in Prussia^ 
prov. Westphalia, capital of the govern- 
ment of same name, on the Ruhr. Pop. 
6733. — The government of Amsberg has 
an area of 2972 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 1,189,688. 

Axnstadt (toi'stat), a town in Germany, 
principality of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
11 miles south by west of Erfurt, upon the 
Gera, which divides it into two parts. Has 
manufactures in leather, Aa, and a good 
trade in grain and timber. Pop. 11,537. 

Anunralde (toizVal-de), a town of Prus- 
sia, prov. Brandenburg, 39 miles south-east 
of Stettin. Pop. 7858. 

Ar^nulf, great grandson of Charlemagne, 
elected i^g of Germany in a.d. 887; 
invaded Italy, captured Rome, and was 
crowned emperor by the pope (896); died 
A.!). 889. 

Axoi'dem, an order ei monocotyledonone 
plants ; same as Anusae. 

Ax'olaan, a German town, capital of ths 
prbioipality of Waldeok. Pop. 2476. 

Aro'ma, the distinctive, nagranoe 
luda||£aM|i sidcMMi plants 6^ genttally an 
agwiSthUi odonr, a sweet smdU. 



AROMATICS ARRAS. 


AromatHcSt dnigi, or other Bubataiices 
which yield a fragrant Bmell, and often a 
warm pungent taste, as calimus 
CalSmu%\ ginger, dnnamon, cassia, laven- 
der, rosemary, laurel, nutmegs^ cardamoms, 
pepper, pimento, cloves, vanilla, saffron. 
Borne of them are used m^cinally as tonics, 
stimulants, &c. 

Aromatic vinegar, a very volatile and 
powerful perfume made by adding the es- 
sential oils of lavender, cloves, &c., and often 
camphor, to crystallizable acetic add. It 
is a powerful excitant in fainting, languor, 
and headache. 

Aro'na, an ancient Italian town near the 
B. extremity of Lago Maggiore. Pop. 4474. 
In the vicinity is the colossal statue of San 
Carlo Borromeo, 70 feet in height, exclusive 
of pedestal, 42 feet high. 

Aroos'tMk, a river of the north-eastern 
U. States and New Brunswick, a tributary 
of the St John, length 120 miles. 

Aron'ra, Aru'ra, an ancient Greek mea- 
sure of surface, equal to 21,904 English 
square feet, or 9 poles 106*3 feet 

Arpad (ar-pad:), the hero of Hungarian 
ballad and romance, founder of the kingdom 
of Hungary, born about 870, died 907. The 
Arpad dynasty reigned till 1301. 

Arpeg^o (ar-pej'O), the distinct sound of 
the no^ of an instnimental chord; the 
striking the notes of a chord in rapid suc- 
cession, as in the manner of touching the 
harp instead of playing them simultaneously. 

Axpent (ar-pan), formerly a French mea- 
sure for land, equal to five-sixths of an 
English tore; but it varied in different 
parts of France. 

Aipino (ar-pS'nC; anc. Arpinum), a town 
of Southern Italy, province of Caserta, cele- 
brated as the bi^plaoe of Caius Marius 
and Cicera It manufactures woollens, 
linen, paper, Aa Pop. 11,535. 

Axqua (ar'kwa), a villi^e of Northern 
Italy, about 13 miles south-west of Padua^ 
where the poet Petrarch died, 18th July, 
1874. A monument has been erected over 
hb grave. Pop. 1400. 

i^quabOB, a hand-gun ; a species of fire- 
arm resemblixig a musket anciently used. 
It was fired mm a forked rest, and some- 
times oodked by a wheel, and carried a ball 
that wcdghed nearly two ounces. A larger 
d us^ in fortreBBes carried a heavier 
t, 

Axnna'aluu f 43ea 
Axmuf. Sea Iraoan. 

Ar^ra^lB. See Araek. 


Ax^TBgOHL See Aragon. 

Ar'rali, a town of British India, in Shaha- 
bad dbtrict, Bengal, rendered famous during 
the mutiny of 1857 by the heroic resbtance 
of a body of twenty civilians and fifty Sikhs, 
cooped up within a detached house, to a 
force of 3000 sepoys, who Were ultimately 
routed and overthrown by the arrival of a 
small European reinforcement. Pop. 42,998. 

Arraignment (ar-i^n'-), the act of calling 
or setting a prisoner at the bar of a court 
to plead guilty or not guilty to the matter 
charged in an indictment or information. 
The term b unknown in the law of Scot- 
land, except in triab for high treason, in 
which the forms of procedure in Enghmd 
and Scotland are the same. 

Ar^ran, an island of Scotland, in the I^h 
of Clyde, part of Bute county; length, north 
to south, 20 miles; breadth, about 10 miles; 
area, 16.5 square miles, or 105,814 acres, of 
which about 1.5,000 are under cultivation. 
It is of a wild and romantic appearance, 
particularly the northern half, where the 
island attains its loftiest summit in Goatfell, 
2866 feet high. The coast presents several 
indentations, of which that of Lamlash, form- 
ing a capacious bay, completely sheltered 
by Holy Island, is one of the best natural 
harbours in the west of Scotland. On the 
small island of Pladda, about a mile from 
the south shore, a lighthouse has been 
erected. The geology of Arran has at- 
tracted much attention, as fumbhing within 
a comparatively narrow space dbtinct sec- 
tions of the great geological formations; 
while the botany possesses almost equal 
interest, both in the variety and the rarity 
of many of its plants. Among objects of 
interest are relics of Danish forts, standing 
stones, cairns, Ac. Lamlash and Brodick 
are vUbges. The bland nearly all belongs 
to the Duke of Hamilton. Pop. 4730, of 
whom many speak Gaelic. 

Arraa, Eabls of. See Samilton, Fa* 
fnily of. 

Arxmngement, in music, the adaptation 
of a composition to voices or instruments 
for which it was not originally written; also, 
a piece so adapted. 

Ar^ran Isluda. See Aran. 

AiraxolML See Araroba. 

Arras (4-ra), a town of France, capital of 
the department Pas-de-Calab, well built, 
with se veral handsome squares and a citadel ; 
cathedral, public library, botanic (pirden, 
ipmseum; and numerous flourishing indue- 
"liea. the middle ages it was famous 
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ARREST — ^ ARRtfW.ROOT. 


for the manufacture of tapestry, to which Alexander, in seven books; a book on the 
the English applied the name of the town affairs of India; hn Epistle to Hadrian; a 
itself. Pop. 27,041. Treatise on Tactics; a Periplus of the Sea 

Arrest' is the apprehending or restridn- of Azof and the Red Sea ; and his Enchiri- 
Ing of one’s person, which, in civil cases, can dion, an excellent moral treatise, containing 
take place legally only by process in execu- the ^scourses of Epictetus, 
tion of the command of some court or offi- Ar^ris, in archit^ure, the line in which 
cers of justice; but in criminal cases any the two straight or curved surfaces of a 
man may arrest without warrant or precept body, forming an exterior angle, meet each 
and every person is liable to arrest without other. 

distinction, but no man is to be arrested Arro'ba (Spanish), a weight formerly used 
unless charged with such a crime as will at in Spain, and still used in the greater imrt 
least justify holding him to bail when taken, of Central and South America. In the 
Majgna Cfmrta and the Hahca» Corpus Act states of Spanish origin its weight is gene- 
are the two great statutes for securing the rally equal to 25*35 lbs. avoirdu{)oiB ; in 
liberty of the subject against unlawM ar- Bra 2 dl it equals 32*38 lbs. — Also a measure 
rests and suits. for wine, spirits, and oil, ranging from 2| 

Arrest'ment, in Scots law, a process by gallons to about 10 gallons, 
which a creditor may attach money or mov- Arrde, Danish Ishmd. See Aerdc. 
able property which a third party holds for Arrondissement ( a-rOn-dos-man ), in 
behoof of his debtor. In 1870 an act was France an administrative Strict, the sub- 
passed for Scotland which provides that only division of a department, or of the quarters 
that part of the weekly wages of labourers, of some of the larger cities, 
and of workpeople generally, which is in Arrow, a missile weapon, straight, slender, 
excess of 20s. is liable to arrestment for pointed and barbed, to be shot with a bow. 
debt. See Archery^ Bow, 

Arrest of Judgment, in law, the stay- Arrowhead {Sarfittaria^ a genus of aqua- 
ing or stopping of a judgment after verdict, tic plants found in all parts of the world 
for causes assigned. Courts have power within the torrid and temwrate -zones, nat. 
to arrest judgment for intrinsic causes ord. Alismacete, distinguished by possessing 
appearing upon the face of the record; as barren and fertile flowers, with a three- 
when the declaration varies from the origi- leaved calyx and three coloured petals, 
nal writ; when the verdict differs materi- The common arrowhead (5'. the 

ally from the pleadings; or when the case only native species in Britain, is known by 
laid in the declaration is not sufficient in its arrow-shaped leaves with lanceolate 
point of law to found an action upon. straight lobes. 

Arre'tium. See Arezzo, ' Arrowheaded Characters. See C'una- 

Airhenath'erum, a genus of oat-like form Writing, 
grasses, of which A, datius^ sometimes Arrow Lake, an expansion of the Colum- 
called French rye-grass, is a valuable fodder biaBiver, in British Columbia, Canada; about 
plant. 95 m. long frf)m n. to s.; often regarded as 

Ar'ria, the heroic wife of a Roman named forming two lakes — Upper and Lower Ar- 
CsBclna Psetus. Fsetus was condemned to row Lake. 

death in 42 A.D., for his share in a conspi- Arrow-root, a starch largely used for 
racy against the emperor Claudius, and was food and for other purposes. Arrow-root 
encouraged to suicide by his wife, who proper is obtained from the rhizomes or 
stabbed herself and then handed the dagger rootstocks of sevend species of plants of the 
to her husband with the wordii^ ^ It does not genus Maranta (nat order Marantaceic), 
hurt, PaBtuiT!’ and perhaps owes its name to the scales 

^ Aj^rian, or Flavius Abbianub, a Greek which cover the rhizome, which have some 
historian, native of Nicomedia^ flourished resemblance to the point of an arrow. »Some, 
in the second century, under the emperors however, suppose that the name is due to 
Hadrian and the Antonines. He was first a the fact of the frei^ roots being used as an 
priert of Ceres; but at Borne he became a application against wounds inflicted by poi- . 
aiadple of Epictetus, was honoured with the soned arrows, and others say that arrow is 
citizenship of ]^me, and was advanced, to a corruntio|i>^9^ the Indum naane of the 
the senatorial and even consular dignities, ^idant.^^^^ wUiiih arrow-ilKit 

His extant works are: The Expedithm of ^ajpEiest commonly obtained is M, arundu 



ARROWSMITH — ARSENIC. 


ndd^a^ hence called the arrow^root plant. 
Brazilian arrow-root, or tapioca meid, ie got 
from the large fleshy root of Manihot utUin^ 
aimOf after the 
poiaonouB juice 
has been got rid 
of; East Indian 
aiTow-root, from 
the large root- 
stocks of 6W- 
cUma anffuati* 
folia ; Chinese 
arrow-root, from 
the creeping rhi- 
zomes of Ndum- 
bium npecidmm; 

English arrow - 
root, from the 

potato; Portland Arrow-root Plaut (MaranUa 
arrow-root, from aruncZinOcda) — a a« Hhizumei. 

the conus of 

Arum viaculdtum; and Oswego arrow-root, 
from Indian com. 

Arrowsmith, Aaron, a distinguished 
English chartographer, bom 1750, died 
1823; be raised the execution of maps to 
a perfection it had never before attained, 
llis nephew, John, bom 1790, died 1873, 
was no less distinguished in the same field; 
his London Atlas of Universal Oeography 



the Tesha^ 250 miles east of Moscow, with 
a cathedral and large convent. Pop. 11,696. 

vAr'senal, a roytd or public magazine or 
place appointed for the making, repoizing, 
keeping, and issuing of military stores. 
arsenal of the fii^ class should include 
factories for guns and gun-carriages, small- 
arms, small -arms ammunition, harness, 
saddlery, tents, and powder; a laboratory 
and large store-houses. In arsenals of the 
second class workshops take the place of 
the factories. The I^yal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, which manufactures warlike imple- 
ments and stores for the army and navy, 
was formed about 1720, and comprises fac- 
tories, laboratories, &c., for the manufac-' 
ture and final fitting up of almost every 
kind of arms and ammunition. Great quan- 
tities of military and naval stores are kept 
at the dockyards of Chatham, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Pembroke. In France 
there are various arsenals or dep6ts of war < 
material, which latter is manufactured at 
M^zibres, Toulouse, Besan^on, Ac. ; the great 
naval arsenals are Brest and Toulon. The 
chief German arsenals are at Spandau, 
Strassburg, and Dantzig, that at the first- 
mentioned place being the great centre 
of the military manufactories. The chief 
Austrian arsenal is the immense establish- 


may be specially mentioned. ment at Vienna, which includes gun-fac- 

Arroyo (ar-rO'yo), the name of two towns tory, laboratory, small -arms and carriage 
of Spain, in Estremadura, the one, called factories, &c. Russia has her principal 
Arroyo del Fuerco (population 5727), about arsenal at St. Petersburg, with supple- 
10 miles west of Caceres; the other, called mentary factories of arms and ammunition 
Arroyo Molinos de Montanches, about 27 at Briansk, Kiev, and elsewhere. In Italy 
miles south-east of Caceres, memorable from Turin is the centre of the military factories, 
the victory gained by Lord Hill over a There are a number of; ifienals in the 
French force under C^neral Gerard, 28th United States, but 
October, 1811. little importance. 

Ar'ru (or Aroo) Islands, a group belong- Ar'senio (symbol Aje^ i||mn 75), a 

ing to the Dutch, south of western New Gui- metallic dement of veiy 
nea, and extending from north to south being found in combinau^pHm many of 
about 127 miles. They are comped of the metals in a variety of midilm It is of 
coralline limestone, nowhere exceeding 200 a dark-gray colour, and readily tarnishes 
feet above the sea, and are well wooded on exposure to the air, first changing to 
and tolerably fertile. The natives belong yellow, and finally to black. In hardness 
to the Papuan race, with an intermixture it equals copper; it is extremely brittle, and 
of foreign blood, and are partly Christians, very volatile, beginning to sublime bdore 
The chief exports are tre{)ang, tortoise-shell, it melts. It bums wi& a blue flame, and 
pearlsi mother-of-pearl, and edible birds*- emits a smell of garlic. Its spedfic gravity is 
nests. Pop. of group about 20,000. 5*76. It forms alloys with mostof tto metals. 

^ -A«*'saq6S, the founder of a dynasty of Combined with sdphur it forma orpiment 
Parthian mtigs (2fifif^c.), who, taUng &eir and realgar, which are the yellow and red 
name fit>m him^ are caSiQdAjrsacidae. There sulphides of arsenic. Orpiment is the true 
in f^^thia. ar^enieum of the ancients. With oxys^ 

th^^ arsenio forms two compounds, the more un- 
^wugovemment of cor portant of which is arsenioua oxide or ar- 
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senic trioxide (As^Oi), which is the white the like. In ScoUand it is called wUfid 
arsente, or simply areenic of the shops. It Jire-^U^t and in both England and Scot- 
is usually seen in white, glassy, translucent land it is a considerable aggravation if the 
masses, and is obtained by sublimation from burning is to defraud insurers, 
several ores containing arsenic in combina- Art, in its most extended sense, as dis- 
tion with metals, narticularly from arseni- tinguished from nature on the one hand 
cal pyrites. Of all substances arsenic is and from science on the other, has been de- 
that which has most frequently occasioned fined as every regulated operation or dox- 
death by poisoning, both by accident and terity by which organized beings pursue 
design. The best remedies against the ends which they know beforehand, t(^ether 
effects of arsenic on the stomach are hy- with the rules and the result of every such 
drated sesqnioxide of iron or gelatinous operation or dexterity. In this wide sense 
hydrate of magnesia, or a mixture of both, it embraces what are usually called the use- 
with copious d[raughts of bland Hijuids of a ful arts. In a narrower and purely cesthetic 
mucilaginous consistence, which serve to sense it designates what is more specifically 
procure its complete ejection from the sto- termed the fine arts, as architecture, sculp- 
mach. Oils and fats generally, milk, albu- ture, painting, music, and poetry. The 
men, wheat-fiour, oatmeal, sugar or syrup, useful arts have their origin in positive 
have all proved useful in coimteracting its practical needs, and restrict themselves to 
effect. Like many other virulent poisons satisfying them. The fine arts minister to 
it is a safe and useful medicine, especially the sentiment of taste through the medium 
in skin diseases, when judiciously employed, of the beautiful in form, colour, rhythm, or 
It is used as a flux for glass, and ^o for harmony. See Painting^ Sculpture^ Ac. — 
forming pigments. The arsenite of copper In the middle ages it was common to give 
(Scheele's green) and a double arsenite and certain branches of study the name of arts, 
acetate of copper (emerald green) are largely (See Arts,) 

used by painters; they are also used to oo- Arta, a gulf, town, and river of north- 
lour paper-hangings for rooms, a practice western Greece. The town (ancient Am» 
not unaccompanied with considerable dan- was transferred by Turkey to Gr^ce 

ger, esftecially if flock-papers are used or if in 1881 (pop. 4990). It stands on the river 
the room is a confined one. Arsenic has Arta, which for a considerable distance 
been too frequently used to give that bright above its mouth forms a part of the new 
green often seen in coloured confectionery, boundary between Greece and Turkey, 
and to produce a green dye for articles of Artazerx'es (Old Pers. Artakhsathra^ 
dress and artificial flowers. Hhe mighty’), the name of several Persian 

Arshin (^-shSn'), a Russian measure of kings: — 1. Artaxerxbs, sumamed Lokoi- 
length equal to 28 inches. hXnub, succeeded his father Xerxes I. 

Arsin'oii, a city of ancient Egypt on Lake b.o. 466. He subjected the rebellious 
Moeris, said to have been founded about Egyptians, terminated the war with Athens, 
B.C. 2300, but renamed after Arsinoe, wife governed his subjects in peace, and died b.o. 
and sister of Ptolemy IL of Egypt, and 425. — 2. Artaxerxbs, sumamed Mnehon, 
called also Crocodilo^is^ from the sacred succeeded his father Darius II. in the year 
crocodiles kept at it. 405 B.O. After having vanquished his 

Ar^sis, a term applied in prosody to that brother Cyrus he made war on the Spar- 
syllable in a measure where the emphasis tans, who had assisted his enemy, and forced 
is put; in elocution, the elevation of the them to abandon the Greek cities and islands 
voice, in distinction from thesis^ or its de- of Asia to the Persians On his death, b.c. 
pression. Arsis and in music, are the 359, his son Ochus ascended the throne 
strong position and weak position of the bar, under the name of--3. Artaxerxes Oohub 
indicated by the down-beat and up-beat in (359 to 339 B.O.). After having subjected 
marking time. the Pboenidans and Egyptians, and dis- 

Ar'son, in English law, the malicious played great cruelty in both countries, he 
burning of a dwelling-house or outhouse of was poisoned by his general Bagoas. 
another man, wl^ch hy the common law is Ai^'di, Peter, a Swedish naturalist^ 
felony, and which, if any person is therein, bom 1705, drowned at Amsterdam 1786. 
is capital Also, the wUfid setting fire to He stuped at Upsal% turned his attentioii 
any church, chapd, warehouse, mffl, bam, ^ mettfee lid histoi^, And was a 

agricultural produce, ship, coal-mine, and ^^^iiepdr of Lfamseus. His Bibliotheca Ich- 
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thyologlca and Philoeophia Ichthyologica, 
tomther with a life ca the author, were 
piwUshed at Leyden in 1788. 

Ar'Ufmia, an ancient Greek divinityi iden- 
tified with the Koman Diana. She was the 
daughter of Zeus (Jupiter) and Leto or 
Latona, and was the twin eieter of Apollo, 
bom in the island of Delos. She is variously 
represented as a huntress, with bow and 
arrows; as a goddess of the nymphs, in a 
chariot drawn by four stags; and as the 
moon goddess, with the crescent of the moon 
above her forehead. She was a maiden 
divinity, never conquered by love, except 
when Endymion made her feel its power. 
She demanded the strictest chastity from 
her worshippers, and she is represented as 


having changed ActsBon into a stag, and 
caused him to be tom in pieces by blis own 
dogs, because he had secretly watched her 
as she was bathing. The Artemisia was a 
festival celebrated in her honour at Delphi 
The famous temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
was considered one of the wonders of the 
world, but the goddess worshipped there 
was very different from the huntress god- 
dess of Greece, being of Eastern origin, and 
regarded as the symbol of fruitful nature. 

Artemi'sia, Queen of Caria, in Asia Minor, 
about 352-350 B.O., sister and wife of Mau- 
Bulus, to whom she erected in her capital, 
Halicarnassus, a monument, called the Mau- 
soleum, which was reckoned among the 
seven wonders of the world. 



Artesian WeU (d) in the London Basin. 


Artemi'sia, a genus of plants of numerous province of Artois, where they appear to 
species, nat. order Compositce, comprising have been first used on an extensive scale, 
mugwort, southern-wood, and wormwood, are perpendicular borings into the ground 
Certain alpine species are the fiavouring through which water rises to the surface of 
ingredient in absinthe. See Wormwood, the soil, producing a constant flow or stream, 

Artami'sium, a promontory in Eubcea, an the ultimate sources of supply being higher 
island of the ^Egean, near which several than the mouth of the boring, and the water 
naval battles between the Greeks and thus rising by the well-known law. They 
Persians were fought, b.o. 480. are generally sunk in valley plains and dis- 

Ar'temus Wax^. See Broumc^ Charles tricts where the lower pervious strata are 
Farrar, bent into basin-shaped curves. The rain 

Ar'teries, the system of cylindrical ves- falling on the outcrops of these saturates 
sels or tubes, membranous, elastic, and pul- the wWe porous bed, so that when the bore 
satile, which convey the blood fmm the reaches it the water by hydraulic pressure 
heart to all parts of the body, by ramifica- rushes up towards the level of the highest 
tions which as they proceed diminish in size portion of the strata. Tiie Bun|^y is some- 
and increase in numlier, and terminate in times so abundant as to ba wiia & 
minute capillaries uniting the ends of the as a moving power, and in iii4 for 

arteries with the beginnings of the ViBins. fertilizing the ground, to n^ch purpose 
There are two principal arteries or arterial artesian springs have been applied from a 
trunks: the aorta^ which rises from the left very remote period. Thus many artesian 
ventricle of the heart and ramifies through wells have been sunk in the Algerian Sahara 
the whole body, sending off great branches which have proved an immense boon to the 
to the head, neck, and upper Umbs, and district l^e water of most of these is 
downwaxds to the lower limbs, &c. ; and the petable, but a few are a little saline, though 
pfuhnonary arUry^ which conveys venous not to such an extent as to influence vege- 
hlood from the right ventricle to the lungs, tation. The hollows in which London and 
bo he purified in &e prooeu of respiration. Paris lie are both perforated in many places 
Azteriot'oxny, the opening or cutting of by borings of this nature. At London they 
in artery for the purpose of ^blood-letting, were firrt sunk, only to the sand bb, but 
IB, for instanos^ to re&sve prwins of the latterly into the chalk c c. One of the most 
hndn in . > celebrated artesian wells is that of Grenelle 

Artwsiuwells»socaUed frtmi the Irhn^ near Phris, 1798 feet deen completed in 
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1841, after eight yean* work. One of the 
deep^ is at Boohefort in France, 2765 feet 
WellB of great depth are also found in 
America. As the temperature of water 
from great depths is invariably higher than 
that at the su^ace, artesian wells have been 
made to supply warm water for heating 
manufactories, greenhouses, hospitals, fish- 
ponds, &c. The petroleum wells of America 
are of the same technical description. These 
wells are now made with lar^ diameters 
than formerly, and altogether their con- 
struction has b^n rendered much more easy 
in modem times. See Boring, 

Arteveld, Artevelde (ar'te-velt, ar'te- 
vel-de), the name of two men distinguished 
in the history of the Low Countries. 1. 
Jacob van, a brewer of Ghent, bom about 
1300; was selected by his fellow-townsmen 
to lead them in their stmggles against 
Count Louis of Flanders. In 1338 he was 
appointed captain of the forces of Ghent, 
and for several years exercised a sort of 
sovereign power. A proposal to make the 
Black Prince, son of Edward III. of Eng- 
land, governor of Flanders led to an insur- 
rection, in which Arteveld lost his life 
(1345). — 2. Philip, son of the former, at 
the head of the forces of Ghent gained a 
great victory over the Count of Flanders, 
Louis II., and for a time assumed the state 
of a sovereign prince. His reign proved 
short-lived. The Count of Flanders returned 
with a large French force, fully disciplined 
and skilftdly commanded. Ai^veld was 
rash enough to meet them in the open field 
at Boosebeke, between Courtray and Ghent, 
in 1382, and fell with 25,000 Memmgs. 

Azthri'tis (Greek arthron^ a joint), any 
inflammatory distemper that sheets the 
joints, particularly chronic rheumatism or 
gout. 

Arthro'dia, a species of articulation, in 
which the head of one bone is received into 
a shidlow socket in another; a ball-and- 
socket joint. 

Arthrop'oda, one of the two primary di- 
visions (.^Jiarthropoda being the other) into 
which modem naturalists have divided the 
sub-kingdom .^mulosa, having the body 
composed of a series of segments, some al- 
ways being provided with a^culat^ appen- 
ds^ The division comprises Crustaceans, 
Spiders, Scorpions, C&lipedes, and Insects. 

Arthroio'a, a name ii||^mes riven to all 
articulated ii^uding me arthro- 

poda and worms. 

Artlmr, Chistbb Alan, twenty-first 
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p^dent of the United States, bom ISSOi 
died 1886; was the son of Scottish parents, 
his father being pastor of Baptist churches 
in Vermont and New York. He chose Taw 
as a profession, and practised in New York. 
As a politician he became a leader in the 
Bepublican party. During the civil war he 
was energetic as quarter-master general of 
New York in getting troops rrised and 
equipped. He was afterwards collector of 
customs for the port of New York. In 1880 
he was elected vice-president, succeeding as 
president on the death of Ga^eld in 1881, 
and in this position he gave general satis- 
faction. 

Ar'thur, Kino, an ancient British hero 
of the sixth century, son of Uther Pen- 
dragon and the Princess Igema, wife of 
Gorlois, duke of Cornwall. He married 
Guinevere or Ginevra ; established the 
famous order of the Bound Table; and 
reigned, surrounded by a splendid court, 
twelve years in peace. After this, as the 
poets relate, he conquered Denmark, Nor- 
way, and France, slew the giants of Spain, 
and went to Rome. From thence he is said 
to have hastened home on account of the 
faithlessness of his wife, and Modred, his 
nephew, who had stirred up his subjeotii to 
rel^llion. He subdued the rebels, but died 
in consequence of his wounds, on the island 
of Avalon. The story of Arthur is supposed 
to have some foundation in fact, ana has 
ever been a favourite subject with our ro- 
manticists and our poets. It is generally 
believed that Arthur was one of the last 


great Celtic chiefs who led his countrymen 
^m the west of England to resist the set- 
tlement of the Saxons in the country. But 
many authorities regard him as a leader of 
the Cyxnry of Cumbria and Strath-Clyde 
against tibe Saxon invaders of the east coast 
and the Piets and Soots north of the Forth 
and the Ol]^ 

Arthiu^alPtoat, a picturesque hill within 
the Queen's J^k in the immediate vicinity 
of Edinburgw^as an altitude of 822 feet; 


descends nulingly to the N. and e. over a 
base each way of about five furlongs; pre- 
sents an abmpt shoulder to the s., and 
breaks down precipitously to the w. It is 
oomposed of a diversity ai eraptive i^ks, 
with some interposed and uptilted sedimen- 
taiy ones; ^d derives its name somehow 
from the legendary King Arthur. 

Ax'UBd (Gr. oHiott even-numbered), in 
diemfalty, a^iBie ^ ^ elemsaife of 
evei^^qmvalenoy, as a dyad, tetrad, Ac.; 
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opposed to a perisaad, an element of uneven 
equivalency, such as a monad, triad, Ac. 

dArtiohoke (Cyn&ra Hcol'jrwus)^ a well- 
known plant of the nat. order Compositse, 
somewhat resembling a thistle, with large 
divided prickly loaves, llie erect flower- 
stem terminates in a laige round head of 
numerous imbricated oval spiny scales which 
surround the flowers. The fleshy bases of 
the scales with the large receptacle are the 
parts that are eaten. Artichokes were in- 
troduced into England early in the sixteenth 
century. The Jerusalem artichoke (a cor- 
ruption of the Ital. girasole^ a sunflower), or 
Uelianthua tubcrdaun^ is a species of sun- 
flower, whose roots are used like potatoes. 

Article, in grammar, a part of speech 
used before nouns to limit or define their ap- 
plication. In English a or an is usually 
called the indefinite article (the latter form 
being used before a vowel sound), and tJte^ 
the definite article, but they are also de- 
scribed as adjectives. An was originally 
the same as on€, and the as tJuit In Latin 
there were no articles, and Greek has only 
the definite article. 

Articles, Lords of the, in Scottish his- 
tory, a committee chosen equally from each 
estate or division of parliament to prepare 
the various measures, which when completed 
were laid before the parliament for adoption 
or rejection. They were first api)oint^ in 
1809, and gradually became a recognized 
part of the Scottish legislative machinery. 
Abolished 1690. 

ArtioleB, The Six, in English ecclesiasti- 
cal history, articles impost by a statute 
(often called the Bloody Statute) passed in 
1541, the thirty-third year of the reign of 
Henry VIIL They decreed the acknowledg- 
ment of transubstantiation, the sufficiency 
of communion in one kind, the obligation 
of vows of chastity, the propriety of private 
masses, celibacy of the clergy, and auricular 
confession. Acceptance of teese doctrines 
was made obligatory on all persons under 
the severest penalties; the act, however, 
was relaxed in 1544, and repealed in 1549. 

Articles, The Thirty -kike, of the 
Church of England, a statement of the par- 
ticular points of doctrine, thirty-nine in 
number^ maintained by the English Church; 
first promulgated by a convocation held in 
London in 1562-63, and confirmed by royal 
authority; founded on and suplsraeding an 
older cffiB issuimii the t^gn qf Ed^md YL 
The flivb first artides contain a proi^^oB^ 
of faith in the Trinity ; the incamauep ot 


Jesus Christ, his descent to hell, and his 
resurrection; the divinity of the Holy Ghost 
The three following relate to the canon of 
the Scripture. The eighth article declares 
a belief in the Apostles*, Nioene, and Atha- 
nasian creeds. The ninth and following 
articles contain the doctrine of original sin, 
of justification by faith alone, of predestina- 
tion, Ac. The nineteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-first declare the church to be the 
assembly of the faithful; that it can dedde 
nothing except by the Scriptures. The 
twenty-second rejects the doctrine of purga- 
tory, indulgences, the adoration of images, 
and the invocation of saints. The twenty- 
third decides that only those lawfully call^ 
shall preach or administer the sacraments. 
The twenty-fourth requires the liturgy to 
be in English. The twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth declare the sacraments effectual signs 
of grace (though administered by evil men), 
by which God excites and confirms our faitk 
They are two: baptism and the Lord*a 
supper. Baptism, according to the twenty- 
seventh article, is a sign of regeneration, 
the seal of our adoption, by which faith is 
confirmed and grace increased. In the 
Lord’s supper, according to article twenty- 
eighth, the bread is the communion of the 
h^j of Christ, the wine the communion of 
his blood, but only through faith (article 
twenty-ninth) ; and the communion must 
be administered in both kinds (article thirty). 
The twenty-eighth article condemns the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and the ele- 
vation and adoration of the host; the thirty- 
first rejects the sacrifice of the mass as 
blasphemous; the thirty-second permits the 
marriage of the clergy; the thirty-third 
maintains the efficacy of exoomnmnication. 
The remaining articles relate ^^ to the su- 
premacy of the king, the con4|M|ination of 
Anabaptists, Ac. They were ratified anew 
in 1604 and 1628. All candidates for ordi- 
nation must subscribe these articles. This 
formulary is now accepted by the Epis- 
copalian Churches of Scotland, Ireland, and 
America. 

Articles of War, a code of laws for the 
regulation of the military forces of Great 
Britain and Ireland, issued prior to 1879, 
in pursuance of tbe annually - renewed 
Mutiny Act In 1879 the Army Discip- 
line Act consolidated the provisions of ^ 
Mutiny Act with the Articles of War. 
This act was amended in 1881, and now 
the complete military code is contained in 
the Army Act of 1881. The discipliDe of 
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the navy ua^ to be regulated by oertidn 
rulea, Ac., firat enacted ahortly after the 
Reatoratioo, but it ia now regulated by the 
Naval Discipline Act of 1861. 

Articnla'ta, the third great section of the 
animal kingdom according to the arrange- 
ment of Cuvier, including all the inverte- 
brates with the external skeleton forming 
a series of rings articulated together and 
enveloping the body, distinct respiratory 
organs, and an internid ganglionated ner- 
vous system along the middle Ime of the 
body. They are divided into five classes, 
viz. Crustacea^ Arachnida, Insecta, Myria- 
poda, and Annelida. The first four classes 
are now commonly placed together under 
the name of Arthropoda^ and the whole are 
sometimes called Arthrozoa. 

Articula'tion, in anat a joint; the join- 
ing or juncture of the bones. This is of 
three kinds : (1) Diarthrods^ or a movable 
connection, such as the ball-and-socket joint; 

(2) Syruirthrdsis^ immovable connection, as 
by auture, or junction by serrated margins; 

(3) Symph^sia^ or union by means of another 
aubstanoe, by a cartilage, tendon, or liga- 
ment. 

Artillery, all sorts of great guns, can- 
non, or or^ance, mortal^ howitzers, ma- 
chine-guns, fta, together with all the ap- 
paratus and stores thereto belonging, which 
are taken into the field, or used for besieging 
and defending fortifi^ places. The im- 
provements and alterations in artillery and 
projectiles have of late years been extra- 
ordinary, there being in the British service 
alone over 100 patterns of modem guns. 
Of these the lar^t is the 111-ton gun in- 
tended for ships and fortresses, the next 
l^est being the 100-ton gun for land ser- 
vice, and the 80-ton gim for land and sea 
service. The most important modem im- 
provements in artillery, besides the increase 
in size, is the general adoption of r^ed 
ordnance, breech-loaders, and machine-guns. 
See Cannon, and other articles. 

The name wrtUlery is idso given to the 
land troops by whom these arms are served, 
whether they accompany an army in the 
field, take part in sieges, or occupy fixed 
pos^ The British ai^llery is known col- 
lectively as the *Boyal Regiment of Artil- 
lery.’ It numbers about 1400 officers and 
38,500 men, distributed in more than 200 
batteries of horse, field,%nd garrison artil- 
lery. Besides Uiis body, &e volunteer 
artery of Britain numl^rs upwards of 
40,000 men. A breech-loading rifled gun 
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throwing a projectile of 16 lbs. is the prin- 
cipal arm of the field artillery. A new 
20-lb. field-gun has also been made, and a 
new 12-lb. gun for the horse-artillery. 
Machine-guns are now in use as field artil- 
lery, — The name Park of Artillery is given 
to the entire train of artillery accompany- 
ing a military force, with the apparatus, 
ammunition, Ac., as well as the battalion 
appointed for its service and defence. 

Artillery, Royal Regiment of. See 
Artillery. 

Artillery Company, The Honourable, 
the oldest existing b(^y of volunteers in 
Great Britain, instituted in 1585; revived 
in 1610. It comprises six companies of 
infantry, besides artillery, grenadiers, light 
infantry, and yagers, and furnishes a guard 
of honour to the sovereign when visiting 
the city of London. Previous to 1842 the 
Company elected their own officers, but 
since that date they have been appointed 
by the crown. 

Artillery Schools, institutions established 
for the purpose of giving a special training 
to the officers, and in some cases the men, 
belonging to the artillery service. In Great 
Britain the artillery schools are at Woolwich 
and Shoebmyness. The Department of Ar- 
tillery studies at Woolwich gives artillery 
officers the means of continuing their studies 
after they have completed the usual course at 
the Roy^ Military College, and of qualify- 
ing for appointments r^uiring exceptional 
scientific attainments. The School of Gun- 
nery at ShoeburynesB gives instruction in 
gunnery to officers and men, and conducts 
all experiments connected with artillery 
and stores. The sands at the mouth of the 
Thames afford ample opportunity for ar- 
tillery practice and firing at long ranges. 
The Royal Artillery Institution at Wool- 
wich containf^ museum, lecture-room, and 
printing-pressf from which are periodically 
issued professional and scientific papers. 

Artiodao'tyla (Gr. artioa^ even num- 
bered, dakl^loB^ a finger or toe), a section of 
the Ungulata or hoofed mammals, compris- 
ing all wose in which the number of the toes 
is even (two or four), including the rumi- 
nants, such as the ox, sheep, deer, Ac., and 
also a number of non-ruminating animals, 
as the hippopotamus and the pig. 

Artisans^mnd Labourers’ I^elliiigs Act, 
an English act of parliament passed hi 186^ 
to empower town-councils and other 
authorities to demolish or improve dweDmgs 
unfit for human habitation, and to bufld and 
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naintain better dwellinge in lieu thereof. 
[!)ther acts for the same object were paaaed 
n 1875, 1879, and 1882. 

Artocarpa'een, a natural order of plants, 
;he bread-fruit order, by some botanists 
ranked as a sub-order of the UrticaoeaB or 
lettles. They are trees or shrubs, with a 
milky juice, which in some species hardens 
into caoutchouc, and in the cow-tree (Brosl- 
mum GalcusUnlendron) is a milk as good as 
that obtained from the cow. Many of the 
plants produce an edible fruit, of which the 
l^est known is the bread-fruit (Artooarpus). 

Artois (ar-twa), a former province of 
Prance, anciently one of the seventeen pro- 
k^inces of the Netherlands, now almost com- 
pletely included in the department of Pas 
le Calais. 

Arts, the name given to certain branches 
>f study in the middle ages, originally called 
»he 'liberal arts’ to distinguish them from 
;he 'servile arts’ or mechanical occupations. 
These arts were usually given as grammar, 
lialectics, rhetoric, music, arithmetic, geo- 
netry, and astronomy. Hence originated 
he terms 'art classes,’ 'degrees in arts,’ 
Master of Arts,’ &a, stiU in common use 
n universities, the faculty of arts being 
listinguished from those of divinity, law, 
iiedicine, or science. 

Art Union, an association for enoourag- 
ng art, an object which it mainly pursues 
>y disposing of pictures, sculptures, &c., by 
ottery among subscribers. They seem to 
lave originated in France during the time 
»f Napoleon L They soon afterwards took 
not in Germany, where they have been 
ery successful. The first art union estab- 
ished in Britain was that at Edinburgh in 
.834. 

Artvin, a Russian town, in the Caucasus, 
kbout 85 m. inland from Batoum. Fop. 
’850. 

Aruba (a-rol>a), an island off the north 
loast of Venezuela, belonging to Holland 
a dependency of Cura^oa), about 80 m. 
ong and 7 broad ; surface generally rook, 
[uartz being abundant, and containing oon- 
ideraUe quantities of gold; a phosphate 
vhich is exported for mamire i8\ also abun- 
lant The climate is healthy. Vop. 4500. 
Am lalanda See Arm Jdand^ 

A'mm, a genus of plants, ni^ order 
traoeas. A. maeuUUum (the oommm wake- 
obin, or lords-and-ladies) is abundant in 
voods and he^iges in England and ifreland. 
;t bas'aerid prdpertiea, but its oond yields 
^ staroh, wfaloh ia known by the niM^ of 


Portland sago or arrow-root. At one time 
this was prepared to a considerable extent 
in Portland Island. All the species of this 
genus develop much heat during flowering. 



Cuckoo-pint or Wake-mbin (Arum maeulatwn).~~at Spa- 
dix. b 6. Stamens or male flowers, e Ovaries or female 
flowers, d. Bpathe or sheath, s, Oorm. 

Ar’undel, a town in Sussex, England, on 
the river Axun, 4 miles from its mouth, the 
river being nav^able to the town for vessels 
of 250 tons. The castle of Arundel, the 
chief residence of the dukes of Norfolk, 
stands on a knoll on the north-east side of 
the town. Pop. 2748. 

Ar'undel, Thomas, third son of Richard 
Fitz-Alan, Earl of Aiundel, bom 1852, died 
1418. He was chancellor of England and 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He concerted 
with Bolingbroke to deliver the nation from 
the oppression of Richard II., and was a 
bitter persecutor of the LoUaids and fol- 
lowers of Wickliffe. 

Arundelian Marbles, a series of ancient 
sculptured marbles discovered by William 
Petty, who explored the ruins of Greece at 
the expense of and for Thomas Howard, 
earl of Arundel, who lived in the time of 
James I. and Charles I., and was a liberal 

e tron of scholarship and art. After the 
Mitoration they were presented by ibe 
grandson of the collector to the University 
ofOxford. Among them is the Parian Chro- 
nicle, a chronologtoal account of the prin- 
cipal events in Grecian, and particularly in 
Athenian history, during a period of 1318 
years, from the reign of Cecrops (&c. 1450) 
to the arohonship of Diognetus (B.a 264). 

Arundel Society, a society instituted in 
London in 1848 for promoting the know- 
ledge of art by the publication of fac- 
simlles and ^otognqdia. 

Amn'dOb a genua of grasses now usually 
limited to the A. JDor^ and the npedes 
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which most nearly agree with it, commonly 
c^ed reeds. A. Donax is a native of the 
south of Europe, Egypt^ and the East. It 
is one of the largest grasses in cultivation, 
and attains a height of 9 or 10 feet, or even 
more. Its canes or stems are used for fish- 
ing-rods, &c. 

Aruspices (a-rus'pi-sSz), Haruspices, a 
class of priests in ancient Rome, of Etrurian 
origin, whose business was to inspect the 
entrails of victims killed in sacrifice, and 
by them to foretell future events. 

Aruwimi, a large river of equatorial 
Africa, a tributary of the Congo, which it 
enters from the north. 

Arval Brothers (Pratres ArvaLe8\ a col- 
lege or company of twelve members elected 
for life from the highest ranks in ancient 
Rome, BO called from offering annually 
public sacrifices for the fertility of the fields 
(L. arvum^ a field). 

Arve (arv), a river rising in the Savoyan 
Alps, passes through the valley of Cha- 
mouni, and falls into the Rhone near Geneva^ 
after a course of about 50 miles. 

Arvic'ola, a genus of rodent animals, sub- 
order MuridBB or Mice. A. amphibia is the 
water-vole (or water-rat), and A. agrestis is 
the field-vole or short-taUed field-mouse. 

A'ryan, or Indo-Eukopean Family op 
Languages. See Indo-European Family. 

As, a Roman weight of 12 ounces, an- 
swering to the 
libra or pound, 
and equal to 237'5 
grains avoirdu- 
pois, or 3271873 
grammes, French 
measure. In the 
luost ancient 
times of Rome the 
copper or bronze 
com which was 

called actnaUy a. (hiaf real dwj.-fli-dmeii 
weighed an as^ or in Britiah Maieam. 
a pound, but in 

264 B.O. it was reduced to 2 oz., in 217 to 
1 oz., and in 191 to ^ oz. 

A'sa, great grandson of Solomon and 
third king of Judah; he ascended the throne 
at an early age, and distinguished himself 
by his zeal in rooting out idola^ with its 
attendant immny alitaflu- He died after a 
prosperous reign of forty-one years. 

AMfe'tida, Abaf(btida, a fetid ^pis- 
sated sap from Central Asia, the solidified 
juice of the NaHhex Aeafetid^ a 
umbelliferous plant. It is used in medicine 
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as an anti-spasmodic, and in cases of flatu- 
lency, in hysteric paroxysms, and other 
nervous affections. Notwithstanding its 
very disagreeable odour it is used as a 
seasoning in the East, and sometimes in 
Europe. An inferior sort is the product of 
certain species of Ferula. ^ 

Asagrss'a. See SabadiUa. 

Asa'ma, an active volcano of Japan, 
about 50 miles north-west of Tokio, 8260 
feet high. 

A'saph, a Levite and psdmist appointed 
by David as leading chorister in the divine 
services. His office became hereditary in 
his family, or he founded a school of poets 
and musicians, which were called, after him, 
^ the sons of Asaph.’ 

Asaph, St., a small cathedral city and 
bishop’s see in Wales, 15 miles north-west 
of Flint; founded about 650 by St. Kenti- 
gem or St. Mungo, bishop of Glasgow, and 
named after his disciple St. Asaph, from 
whom both the diocese and town took their 
name. I'he eathedrsd was built about the 
close of the fifteenth century; it consists of 
a choir, a nave, two aisles, and a transept. 
Pop. 1900. 

Asarabac'oa, a small hardy European 
plant, nat. order Aristolochiace® (Aadrum 
europceum). Its leaves are acrid, bitter, 
and nauseous, and its root is extremely 
acrid. Both the leaves and root were for- 
merly used as an emetic. It entered into 
the composition of medicated snuffs recom- 
mended in cases of headache. 

As'arum. See Amrabaeca, 

Asben, Air, or Ahib, a kingdom of 
Africa, in the Sahara, between lat. 16” 15' 
and 20“ 16' N., and Ion. 6® 16' and 9” 80' x. 
It consists of a succession of mountain 
groups and valleys, with a generally western 
slope, and attains in its highest summits 
a height of over 6000 feet. The valleys, 
thou^ separated by complete deserts, are 
very fertile, and o^n of picturesque ap- 
pearance. The inhabitants are Tuaregs or 
^rbers, with an admixture of negro blood. 
They live partly in villages, parUy as no- 
mads. It is nominally ruled over by a 
sultan, who resides in the capital, Agades. 
Pop. about 60,000. 

Asbas'tos^ Asbestus, a remarkable and 
highly useful mineral, a fibrous variety of 
several members of the hornblende family, 
composed of separable filaments, with a silky 
lustre. The nbres are sometimes delklKte, 
flexible, and elastic; at other times stiff and 
brittle. It is incombustible, and andently 



ASBJORNBEN ASCHAM. 


was wrought into a soft, flexible doth, 
which was used as a shroud for dead bodies. 
In modem times it has been manufactured 
into incombustible cloth, gloves, felt, paper, 
ftc,; is employed in gas-stoves; is much used 
as a covering to ste^ boilers and pipes ; is 
mixed with metallic pigments, and used as 
a paint on wooden stractures, roofs, parti- 
tions, Aa, to render them fireproof, and is 
employed in various other ways, the manu- 
facture having recently greatly developed. 
Borne varieties are compi^ and take a fine 
polish, others are loose, like flax or silky wool 
Idgniform asbestos, or mountain-wood, is a 
variety presenting an irregular filamentous 
structure, like wo^. Rooh-eorh, mountain- 
leather, fossil -paper, and fossil -flax are 
varieties. Asbestos is found in many parts 
of the world, chiefly in connection with ser- 
pentine. 

AsbJOmsen (Wbyeura-sen), Peter Kris- 
ten, bom 1812, died 1885, a distinguished 
Norwegian naturalist and collector of the 
])opular tales and legends, fairy stories, Ac., 
of his native country. 

Asbury Park, a small town on the coast 
of New Jersey, U.S., a great summer resort, 
its pop. being then increased from 4000 to 
20,000 or 25,000. 

As^oalon, or Abh'kblon, a rained town 
of Pidestine, on the sea-ooast, 40 miles 
W.8.W. of Jerusalem. It was occupied by 
the Crusaders under Bichaxd 1. after a great 
battle with Saladin (1192). 

Asoa'nius, the son of iEneas and Creusa, 
and the companion of his father's wander- 
ings from Troy to Italy. 

As'oaris, a genus of intestinal worms. 
See Nematehnia, 

Asoen'sion (discovered on Ascension Day), 
an island of volcanic origin belonging to 
Britain, near the middle of the South At- 
lantic Ocean, about lat. T 55' s.; Ion. 14^ 
25' w.; 800 miles north-west of St Helena; 
area, about 36 square miles; pop. 165. It 
is retained by Britain maiidy as a station 
at which ships may touch for stores. It 
has a steam xactory, naval and victualling 
yards, hospitals, and a coal depot It is 
celebrated for its turtle, which are tiie finest 
in the world. Wild goats are plentiful, and 
oxen, sheeps pheasants. Guinea-fowl, and 
rabbits have Dean inti^uced, and thrive 
well Geoigetown, the seat of government, 
stands on the west side of the island, which 
is governed under the admiralty by a naval 
officer. 

Asoensioii, ifoOBT, of a star, in astron., 


the arc of the equator intercepted between 
the first point of Aries and that point of 
the equator which comes to the meridian at 
the same instant with the star. 

Ascension Day, the day on which the 
ascension of the Saviour is commemorated, 
often called Holy Thursday: a movable 
feast, always fallLig on the Thursday but 
one l^fore Whitsuntide. 

Ascetics, a name given in ancient times 
to those Christians who devoted themselves 
to severe exercises of piety and strove to 
distinguish themselves from the world by 
abstinence from sensual enjoyments and by 
voluntary penancea Ascetics and asceti- 
cism have played an important part in the 
Christian church, but the principle of striv- 
ing after a higher and more spiritual life by 
subduing the animal appetites and passions 
has no necessary connection with Christi- 
anity. Thus there were ascetics among 
the Jews previous to Christ, and asceticism 
was inculcated by the Stoics, while in its 
most extreme form it may still be seen 
among the Brahmans and Buddhists. Mon- 
astidsm was but one phase of asceticism. 

Asch (ash), a town of Austria-Hungary, 
in the extreme north-western corner of Bo- 
hemia, with manufactures of cotton, woollen, 
and silk goods, bleachfields, dye-works, Aa 
Pop. 18,209. 

Aschaffenburg (a-sh^'en-borA), a town 
of Bavaria, on the Main and Aschaff, 26 
miles E.B.E. of Frankfort. The chief edi- 
fice is the castle of Jbhannisberg, built in 
1605-'! 4, and for centuries the summer resi- 
dence of the elector. There are manufac- 
tures of coloured paper, tobacco, liqueurs^ 
Ac. Fop. 12;611. f 

Aacham (as'kam), Booer, a learned 
Englishman, born in 1615 of a respectable 
family in Yorkshire, died 1568. He was 
enter^ at Cambridge, 1580, and was chosen 
fellow in 1584 and tutor in 1537. He 
became Latin secretary to Edward VI. and 
also to Mary. Was preceptor to Elizabeth 
during her girlhood and her secretary after 
she ascended the throne. In 1544 he wrote 
his Toxophilus, or Schole of Shooting, in 
praise of bis favourite amusement and exer- 
cise — archery. In 1568-68 he wrote his 
Schoolmaster, a treatise on the best method 
of teaching children Latin. Some of his 
writings, including many letters, were in 
Latin. He wrote the best English style 
of his time. His life was written by Dr. 
Johnson to accompany an edition ot his 
worim publidied in 1769. 



ASCHERSLBBEN ASGARD. 


Asdienleben (aBh'erz-te-ben), a town of 
Prussian Saxony, in the district of Magde- 
burg, near the junction of the Eine with the 
Wipper. Industries '.woollens, machinery and 
metal goods, sugar, paper, &c. Pop. 21,519. 

Ascidla (Greek, askos^ a wine-skin), the 
name given to the ^Sea-squirts* or main 
section of the Tunicata, molluscous animals 
of low grade, resembling a double-necked 
bottle, of a leathery or gristly nature, found 
at low-water mark on the sea-beach, and 



Aicidiani. 


1, Porophom: a, mouth; b, rent; inteitinal canal; 
d, stomach: s, common tubular stem. S, Ascidia 
echinata. 3. Ascidiii virffinea. 4 , Cynthia quadran- 
gularis. 5, Uotryllus violaceus 

dredged from deep water attached to stones, 
shells, and fixed objects. One of the pro- 
minent openings admits the food and the 
water required in respiration, the other is 
the excretory aperture. A single gawjUon 
represents the nervous system, placed be- 
tween the two apertures. Male and female 
reproductive oigans exist in each oscidian. 
They pass through peculiar phases of devel- 
opment, the young ascidian appearing like 
a tadpole-body. They may be single or 
simple^ social or compound. In social ascuL- 
tans the peduncles of a number of individualB 
are united into a common tubular stem, with 
a partial common circulation of blood. In 
these animalsevolutionistaseea link between 
the Mollusca and the Vertebrata. 

Aflclepiada'cess, an order of gamopetalous 
exogenous plants, the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of which is that the anthers adhere 
to the five stigmatic processes, the whole 
sexual apparatus forming a single mass. 
The members of this order are Arubs, or 
sometimes herbaceous plants, occasionally 
climbing, almost always with a milky juice. 
Many of them are employed as purgatives^ 


diaphoretics, tonics, and febrifuges, and 
others as articles of food. A sclepias is the 
typical genus. See AsclcpiaSy Valotropis^ 
StapcUa^ Stephanotis, 

Aacle'piadea (-dez ), the name of a number 
of ancient Greek writers— poets, gramma- 
rians, &;c. — of whom little is known, and 
also of several ancient physicians, the most 
celebrated of whom was Abolefiades, of 
Bithynia, who acquired considerable repute 
at l^me about the beginning of the first 
century B.c. 

ABcle'pias, or Swallow-wort, a genus of 
plants, the type and the largest genus of the 
nat. order Asclepiadacea'. Most of the spe- 
cies are North American herbs, having oppo- 
site, alternate, or verticillate leaves. Many 
of them possess powerful medicinal quali- 
ties. A . dccumhens is diaphoretic and sudo- 
rific, and has the singular property of excit- 
ing general perspiration without increasing 
in any sensible degree the heat of the body; 
A, curassavica is emetic, and its roots are 
frequently sent to England as ipecacuanha; 
the roots of A. tubcrosa are famed for diapho- 
retic properties. Many other species are also 
used as medidnes, and several are culti- 
vated for the beauty of their fiowers. 

As'coli, or Ahgoli Picrno (anc. A scUlum)^ 
town in Middle Italy, capital of the province 
of the same name, on the Tronto, 14 miles 
above its embouchure in the Adriatic. It 
has old bridges, walls, and gates, a fine 
cathedral, &c. Pop. 11,199.— The province 
has an area of 809 sq. miles, a pop. of 
222,146. 

As'coli Satriano (anc. AscHdum Apiil'mi\ 
a town of S. Italy, prov. Foggia. Pop. 6478. 

Ascomyce'tes (-tSz), a large groupof fungi, 
so called from their spores being contained 
in asci or sacs. 

Asco'nius (Quintub A. Pedianus), a 
Roman writer of the first century after 
Christ, who wrote a life of Sallust, a reply 
to the detractors of Virgil, and commenta- 
ries to Cicero*8 orations, some of which are 
extant. 

As'oot, an English race-course adjacent 
to the B.W. extremity of the great park of 
Windsor. The races, which take place in 
the second week in June, constitute, for 
value of stakes and quality of horses, the 
best meeting of the year, as it is the most 
fashionable. 

As'gard (lit gods* yard, or the abode of 
the g^), in Scand. myth, the home of the 
gods or rising, like the Greek Olym- 
pus^ from midgardf or the middle world, that 
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f8) the earth. It was here that Odin and 
the rest of the gods, the twelve JEsir, 
dwelt — the gods in the mansion called 
Gladsheim, the goddesses dwelling in Yin- 
gulf. Walhalla^ in which heroes slain in 
battle dwelt, was also here, lielow the 
boughs of the ash-tree Yggdrasill the gods 
assembled every day in council 
Aagill (as'gil), John, an eccentric Eng- 
lish writer, a lawyer by profession; bom 
1659, died 1738. In 1699 he published a 
pamphlet to prove that Christians were 
not necessarily liable to death, death being 
the penalty imposed for Adam's sin and 
Christ having satisfied the law. Having 
crossed over to Ireland, he was beginning 
ilb get into a good practice, and was elected 
pK the Irish House of Commons, when his 
puijithlet was ordered to be burned by the 
pell^ hangman, and he himself was ex- 
life the chouse. His whole subsequent 
troubles, passed in pecuniary and other 
rules of tiLogtly in the Fleet or within the 
Ash ^ King's Bench, 
tre^s h^raxlnus), a genus of deciduous 
ba^^nging to the nat. order Oleacese, 
prolV imperfect flowers and a seed-vessel 
a s(^ged into a thin wing at the apex (called 
chidara). There are a good many species, 
Aay indigenous to Europe and North 
^aerioa. The common ash (F. excelsior), 
.ndigenouB to Britain, has a smooth bark, 
and grows tall and rather slender. The 
branches are flattened; the leaves have five 
pairs of pinnae, terminated by an odd one, 
dark-green in colour; lanceolate, with ser- 
rated edges. The flowers are produced in 
loose spikes from the sides of the branches, 
and are succeeded by flat seeds which ripen 
in autumn. It is one of the most useful of 
British trees on account of the excellence of 
its hard tough wood and the rapidity of its 
growth. There are many varieties of it, as 
&e weeping-ash, the curled-leaved ash, the 
entire-leaved ash, Ac. The flowering or 
manna ash (F. Ornus), by some placed in a 
distinct genus (Onius), is a native of the 
south of Europe and Palestine. It pdda 
the substance called manna, which is ob- 
tained by making incisions in the bark, 
when the juioe exudes and hardens. Among 
American species are the white aah (F. ante- 
rieana), wi& lighter bark and leaves; the 
red or black w (F. pubescens), with a 
brown bark; the black ash (F. samhueu 
/o{ia), the blue ash, the green ash, Ac. They 
are all valuable trees. The mountain-ash 
or rowan belongs to a different order. 


Ash, Ashes, the incombustible residue of 
organic bodies (animal or vegetable) remain- 
ing after combi^ion; in common usage, any 
incombustible residue of bodies tued as 
fuel ; as a commercial term, the word 
generally means the ashes of vegetable 
substances, from which are extracted the 
alkaline matters called potash, pearl-ash, 
kelp, barilla^ Ac. 

i^an'go, a region in the interior of South- 
ern Africa between lat. 1" and 2^ s., and 
between the Ogowe and the Lower Congo, 
a mountainous country in the territory 
recently taken into the possession of the 
French. The inhabitants belong to the 
Bantu stock, and among them are a dwarfish 
people, the Obongo, said to be about 4^ 
feet high at most. 

Ashantee^ a kingdom of West Africa, in 
the interior of the Gold ( 'oast, and to the 
north of the river Prah, with an area of 
about 70,000 sq. miles. It is in great part 
hilly, well- watered, and covered with dense 
tropical vegetation. The country round the 
towns, however, is carefully cultivated. The 
crops are chiefly rice, maize, millet, sugar- 
cane, and yams, the last forming the staple 
vegetable food of the natives. I'he domestic 
animals are cows, horses of small size, goats, 
and a species of hairy sheep. The larger 
wild animals are the elephant, rhinoceros, 
giraffe, buffalo, lion, hippopotamus, Ac. 
Birds of all kinds are numerous, and croco- 
diles and other reptiles abound. Gold is 
abundant, being found either in the form 
of dust or in nuggets. The Ashantees are 
warlike and ferocious, with a love of shed- 
ding human blood amounting to a passion, 
human sacrifices being common. Poly- 
gamy is practised by them to an enormous 
extent. They make excellent cotton cloths, 
articles in gold, and good earthenware, 
tan leather, and make sword-blades of 
superior workmansh^). The government is 
a despotic monarchy. The tdiief town is 
Coomassie, which, before being burned 
down in 1874, was well and regularly built 
with wide streets, and had from 70,000 to 
100,000 inhabitants. The British first came 
in contact with the Ashantees in 1807, 
and hostilities continued off and on till 
1826, when they were driven from the sea- 
coast Immediately after the transfer of 
the Dutch settlements on the Gold Coast 
to Britain in 1872 — when the entire coast 
remained in British hands — ^the Ashantees 
reclaimed the sovereignty of the tribes 
round the settlement of Elminau This 
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brought on a sanguinary war, leading to a 
British expedition in 1874, in which Coo- 
massie was captured, and British suprem- 
acy established along the Gold Coast 
Pop. estimated at between 1,000,000 and 
2 , 000 , 000 . 

Ashlmme, a town of England, in Derby- 
shire, 12 miles n.w. of Derby, with manu- 
factures of cottons and lace. Pop. 8485. 

Ash^burton, a town in Devonshire, Eng- 
land, 16 m. 8.W. of Exeter, a pari. bor. tUl 
1868, and still giving name to a pari, 
division. Pop. al^ut 2900. 

Ash'burton, Alexander Baring, Lord, a 
British statesman and financier, bom 1774, 
died 1864. A younger son of Sir Francis 
Baring, he was bred to commercial pursuits, 
which for some years kept him in the 
United States and Canada, and in 1810 he 
became head of the great firm of Baring 
Brothers & Co. After serving in Parlia- 
ment for many years he was raised to the 
peerage in 1835, after being a member of 
Peel’s government (1834-35). See next 
art 

A8h1)urton Treaty, a treaty concluded 
at Washmgton, 1842, by Alexander Baring, 
Lord Ash&irton, and the President of the 
United States; it defined the boundaries 
between the States and Canada, Ac. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch (ash'bi-del-a-zoch'), 
a town in Leicestershire, England, on the 
borders of Derbyshire with manufactures 
of hosiery, leather, &c. Pop. 4536. 

Ash'dod, a place on the coast of Palestine, 
formerly one of the chief cities of the Phil- 
istines, now an insignificant village. 

Asher, Jacob’s eleventh son, founder of 
the tribe called after him, who occupied a 
fertile territory in Palestine along the coast 
between Carmel and Lebanon. 

Ashe'ra, an ancient Semitic goddess, 
whose symbol was the phallus. In the 
Revised Version of the Old Testament this 
word is used to translate what in the ordi- 
nary version is trandated ^ grove,’ as con- 
nected with the idolatrous practices into 
which the Jews were prone to falL 

Ash'es. See Ash, 

Ash’ford, a thriving town of England, in 
Kent, situated near the confluence of the 
upper branches of the river Stour, with 
In^fe locomotive and railway-carriage works. 
It gives name to a parL div. of the coimty. 
Pop. 9693. 

Ashi’ra, a mountainous country of West- 
ern Equatorial Africa, to the south of the 
Ogowe river, the inhabitants of which are 
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said to be industrious, peaceable, and intel- 
ligent 

Ashland, a town of the U. States, in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania. Pop. 
8000. 

Ashlar, masonry consisting of stones 
squared and smoothed in front and built in 
regular courses. 

Ashley, Lord. See Shaftesbury^ First 
Earl of. 

Ash’mole, Elias, English antiquary, bom 
1617, died 1692. He became a chancery 
solicitor in London, but afterwards studied 
at Oxford, taking up mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and particularly astrology. He 
published Theatrum Ghymicum in 1652. 
On the Restoration he received the post of 
Windsor herald, and other appointments 
both honourable and lucrative. In 1672 
appeared his History of the Order of the 
Garter. He presented to the University of 
Oxford his collection of rarities, to wnich 
he afterwards added his books and MSS., 
thereby commencing the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum. 

Ash’taroth, a goddess worshipped by the 
ancient Canaanites, and regarded as symbol- 
izing the productive powers of nature, being 
probably the same as Astarte (which see). 
Ashtaroth is a plurid form, the singular 
being Ashtoreth. 

Ashton-in-Uakerfleld, a town of Lanca- 
shire, England, 4 miles from Wigan, with 
collieries, cotton-mills, Ac. Pop. 9825. 

Ashton-under-L3me, a municipal and 
pari. bor. of Lancashire, England (the pari, 
borough being partly in Cheshire), 6 miles 
east m Manchester, on the north bank of the 
river Tame, a well-buUt place, with hand- 
some streeto and public buildings. The 
chief employment is the cotton manufac- 
ture, but there are also collieries and iron- 
work which employ a great many persons. 
Pop. of parL bor., 43,889; of mun. bor.,37,027. 

Ashura'da, a small island in the s.b. 
comer of the Caspian, formed by Russia 
into a naval and tnuling station. 

Aflh-Wadneaday, the first day of liont, 
so called from a custom in the Western 
Church of sprinkling ashes that day on the 
heads of penitents, then admitted to penance. 
The period at which the fast of Ash- Wednes- 
day was instituted is uncertain. In the 
R. Catholic Church the ashes are now strewn 
on the heads of all the clergy and people 
present. In the Anglican Church Ash- 
Wednesday is regarded as an important fast 
day. 



ASIA. 


Ajia, the largest of the great divisioxui of 
the earth ; len^, from the extreme south- 
western point of Arabia^ at the strait of Bab- 
el-Mandeb, to the extreme north-eastern 
point of Siberia — East Cape, or Cape Vos- 
tochni, in Behring's Strait, 6900 miles; 
breadth, from Cape Chelyuskin, in Northern 
Siberia, to Cape Ilomania, the southern ex- 
tremity of the Malay Peninsula, 5300 miles; 
area estimated at 17,296,000 square miles, 
about a third of all the land of the earth's 
surface. On three sides, N., E., and s., the 
ocean forms its natural boundary, while in 
the w. the frontier is marked mainly by the 
Ural Mountains, the Ural River, Caspian 
Sea, the Caucasus, the Black Sea, the Medi- 
terranean, the Suez C^anal, and the Red Sea. 
There is no pro|>er separation between Asia 
and Euro|)e, the latter being really a great 
])euinsula of the former. Asia, though not 
so irregular in shape as Europe, is broken 
in the a. by three great peninsulas, Arabia, 
Hindustan, and Farther India, while the east 
coast presents peninsular projections and is- 
lands, forming a series of sheltered seas and 
bays, the mindpal peninsulas being Kamt- 
chatka and (vorea. The principal islands are 
those forming the Malay or Asiatic Archi- 
|)clago, which stretch round in a wide curve 
on the 8.K. of the continent Besides the 
larger islands— Sumatra, tfava, Borneo, Cele- 
bes, Mindanao, and Luzon ^in the Philippine 
group) — there are countless smaller islands 
grouped round these. Other islands are 
Ceylon, in the 8. of India; the Japanese 
islands and Sakhalin on the east of the 
ociutinent; Formosa, B.E. of China; Cyprus, 
8. of Asia Minor; and New Si^ria and 
Wrangell Land, in the Arctic Ocean. 

The mountain systems of Asia are of great 
extent, and their culminating points are the 
highest in the world. The greatest of all 
is the Himiilayan system, which lies mainly 
between Ion. 70" and 100'" k. and lat 28" and 
87*’ n. It extends, rougldy speaking, from 
north-west to south-east, its total length 
being about 1500 miles, forming the northern 
barrier of Hindustan. The loftiest summits 
are Mount Everest, 29,002 feet high, another 
pe^ 28,265, and Kanchinjinga, 28,1 56. The 
prindpiJ passes, which rise to the height of 
18,000 to 20,000 feet, are the highest in the 
world. A second great mountain system of 
Central Asia, oonneoted with the north-wes- 
tern extremity of the Him^ayan system by 
the elevated region of Pamir (about Ion. 70*'- 
75" E., lat. 87^-40" N.), is the Thian-Shan 
system, which runs north-eastward for a 


distance of 1200 miles. In this direction 


the Altai, Sayan, and other ranges continue 
the line of elevations to the north-eastern 
coast A north-western continuation of the 
Himdayas is the Hindu Kush, and farther 
westward a connection may be traced be- 
tween the Him^yan mass and the Elburz 
range (18,460 ft), south of the Caspian, and 
thence to the mountains of Kurdistan, Ar- 
menia, and Asia Minor. 

There are vast plateaux and elevated 
valley regions connected with the great 
central mountain systems, but large portions 
of the continent are low and flat Tibet 
forms the most elevated table-land in Asia, 
its mean height being estimated at 15,000 
feet. On its south is the Him^ayan range, 
while the Kuen-Lun range forms its north- 
ern barrier. Another great but much lower 
plateau is that which comprises Afghan- 
istan, Beluchistan, and Persia, and which 
to the north-west joins into the plateau of 
Asia Minor. The principal plain of Asia 
is that of Siberia, which extends along the 
north of the continent and forms an immense 
alluvial tract sloping to the Arctic Ocean. 
Vast swamps or peat-mosses called tundras 
cover large portions of this region. South- 
west of Sil^ria, and stretching eastward 
from the Caspian, is a low-lying tract con- 
sisting to a great extent of steppes and 
deserts, and including in its area the Sea of 
Aral. In the east of China there is an allu- 
vial plain of some 200,000 square miles in 
extent ; in Hindustan are plains extending 
for 2000 miles along the south slope of the 
Hirndlayas ; and between Arabia and Per- 
sia, watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, 
is the plain of Mesopotamia or Assyria, one 
of the richest in the world. Of the deserts 
of Asia the largest is that of Gobi (Ion. 
90‘'-120® E., lat. 40®-48® N. ), large portions 
of which are covered with nothi^ but 
sand or display a surface of bare rock. An 
almost continuous desert region may alio 
be traced from the desert of North Africa 


through Arabia (which is largely occupied 
by hm deserts), Persia, and Ikluohistan 
to the InduB. 

Some of the largest rivers of Asia flow 
norUiward to the Arctic Ocean— the OU, 
the Yezdaei, and the Lena. The Hoang- 
Ho and Yang-tae, and the Amoor, are tbs 
chief of those whidi flow into the Padfia 
The Ganges, Brahmaputr^ Irawaddy, and 
Indus empty into the Indijm Ocean. The 
Pernsn Gulf receives the united waters of 


the Euphrates and the Tigris. There are 
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•evenl Byotems of inland dramage, laige 
riven falling into lakes which have no outlet. 

The lar^t lake of Asia (partly also 
European) is the Caspian Sea, which re- 
oeives the Kur from the Caucasus (with 
its tributary the Aras from Armenia), and 
the Sefid Uud and other streams from 
Penia (besides the Volga from European 
Russia, and the Ural, wUch is pi^ly Euro- 
pean, partly Asiatic). The Caspian lies in 
the centre of a great depression, being 83 
feet lielow the level of the Sea of Azof. 
East from the Caspian is the Sea of Aral, 
which, like the Caspian, has no outlet, and 
is fed by the rivers Amoo Daria (Oxus) and 
Svr ]3aria. Still farther east, to the north 
of the Thian-Shan Mountains, and fed by 
the Hi and other streams, is Lake Balkas^ 
also without an outlet and very salt. Other 
lakes having no communication with the 
ocean are L^b Nor, in the desert of Gobi, 
receiving the river Tarim, and the Dead Sea, 
far below the level of the Mediterranean, 
and fed by the Jordan. The chief fresh- 
water lake is Lake Baik&l, in the south of 
Siberia, between Ion. 104*^ and 110'' x., a 
mountain lake from which the Yenisei draws 
a portion of its waters. 

(geologically speaking large areas of Asia 
are of comparatively recent date, the low- 
lands of Siberia, for instance, being sub- 
merged during the tertiary period, if not 
more recently. Many geologists believe 
that subsequently to the glacial period there 
was a great sea in Western Asia, of which 
the Caspian and Aral Seas are the remains. 
The desiccation of Central Asia is still going 
on, as is also probably the upheaval of a 
great part of the continent The great 
mountain chains and elevated plateaux are 
of ancient origin, however, and in them 
granite and other ciystaliine rocks are 
largely represented. Active volcanoes are 
only met with in the extreme east (Kamt- 
chatka) and in the Eastern Archipelago. 
Prom the remotest times Aria has bwn 
celebrated for its mineral wealth. In the 
Altai and Und Mountains golc^ iron, lead, 
and platinum are found; in India and other 
parts rubies, diamonds, and other gems are. 
or have been, procui^; salt in Central 
Asia; coal in China, India, Central A s i a^ 
Ac.; petroleum hi the districts alMut the 
Canuan and in Bnrmah; bitumen in Syria; 
while silver, copper, sulj^ur, Aa, are found 
in various parts. 

Evei^ variety of climate may be experi- 
enced in Asia, but as a whole it is marked 
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by extremes of heat and cold and by great 
dryness, this in particular being the case 
with vast regions in the centre of the opn- 
tinent and distant from the sea. The great 
lowland region of Siberia has a short but 
very hot summer, and a long but intensely 
cold winter, the rivers and their estuaries 
being fast bound with ice, and at a certain 
depth the soil is hard frozen all the year 
round. The northern part of China to the 
east of Central Asia has a temperate climate 
with a warm summer, and in the extreme 
north a severe winter. The districts lying 
to the south of the central region, compris- 
inff the Indian and Indo-Chinese {)enin- 
sulas, Southern China, and the adjacent 
islands, present the characteristic cUmate 
and vegetation of the southern temperate 
and tropical regions modified by the effects 
of altitude. Some localities in South- 
eastern Asia have the heaviest rainfall 
anywhere known. As the equator is ap- 
proached the extremes of temperature 
diminish till at the southern extremity of 
the continent they are such as may be ex- 
perienced in any trojucal country. Among 
climatic features are the monsoons of the 
Indian Ocean and the eastern seas, and the 
cyclones or typhoons, which are often very 
destructive. 

The plants and animals of Northern and 
Western Asia generally resemble those of 
similar latitudes in Europe (which is really 
a prolongation of the Asiatic continent), 
differing more in species than in genera. 
The principal mountain trees are the pine, 
larch, and birch; the willow, alder, and 
poplar are found in lower grounds. In the 
central region European species reach as 
far as the Western and Central Himalayas, 
but are rare in the Eastern. They are 
here met by Chinese and Japanese forms. 
The lower slopes of the HimalayaB are 
clothed almost exclusively with tropical 
forms. Higher up^ between 4000 and 1 0,000 
feet, are found w types of trees and 
plants that beloi^ In the temperate zone, 
there being extenrive forests of conifers. 
Here is the native home of the deodar 
cedar. The south-eastern regipn, including 
India, the Eastern Peninsula, and China^ 
with the iriands, contains a vast variety 
of plants useful to man and hav^ here 
theur original habitat^ such as the' sugar- 
cane^ riM, cotton, and indigo^ 
dnnamoD. cassia, <^ve, nutmeg, and car* 
damoms, CMuiana, cocoa-nut, areca and sago 
palms; the mango and many other fruits^ 
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with plants produdng a vast number of 
drugs, caoutchouc and gutta-percha. The 
forests of India and the Malay Peninsula 
contain oak, teak, sU, and other timber 
woods, besi^ bamb^w, {lalms, sandal- 
wood, &c. 'Jlie palmyra palm is charac- 
teristic of Southern India; whUo the talipot 
palm flourishes on the western coast of 
Hindustan, ('ey Ion, and the Malay Penin- 
sula. The cultivated fJants gf India and 
(Jhiha include wheat, barley, rice, maize, 
millet, sorghum, tea, coffee, indigo, cotton, 
jute, (»piuui, tobacco, kc. In North ('hina 
and the .lapaneso Islands large numbers 
of deciduous tr<.*es occur, such as oaks, 
maples, limes, wahiuts, poplars and willows, 
tlie genera Issing European, but the indi- 
vidual s)»ecies Asiatic. Among cultivated 
plants are wheat, and in favourable situa- 
tions rice, cotton, the vino, &c. ( Coffee, rice, 
maize, Aa, are extensively grown in some 
of the islands of the Asiatic Arcliipelago. 
Ill Arabia and tlie wanner valleys of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and lklu(;histau, aromatic 
shnibs are abundant Over large parts of 
these regions the date-palm flourishes and 
affords a valuable article of food. Gum- 
pnalucing acacias are, with the date-palm, 
the commonest trees in Arabia. African 
f<»nns are found extending from the Sahara 
along the desert region of Asia. 

Nearly all the mammeds of Europe occur 
in Northern Asia, with iiniiierous additions 
to the s|H9cius. (Central Asm is the native 
land of the horse, the ass, the ox, the shee|v 
and the goat. Both varieties of the camel, 
the single and the double hum|H)d, are Asi- 
atic. To the inhabitants of 'J'il)et and the 
higher plateaux of the lliiindayas the yak 
is what the reindeer is to the tribes of the 
Siberian plain, alm<mt their sole wealth 
and supiH>rt. The ele))haiit, of a different 
species xrom that of Africa, is a native of 
tnipioal Asia. The Asiatic lion, which 
inhabits Arabia, I’eniia, Asia Minor, Belu- 
diistan, and some |>art8 of India, is smaller 
than the African species. Bears are found 
in all parts, the white bear in the far north, 
and other species in the more temperate 
and tropioal parts. The tiger is the most 
charaoteristio of the larger Asiatic ('and- 
vora. It extends from Armenia across the 
entire continent, being abMut^ however, 
from the greater portion of Siberia and from 
the high table-land of Tibet; it extends 
also into Sumatra, Java, mid Bali. In 
South-eastern Asia and the islands we find 
the rhinoceros, buffalo^ oz^ deer, squirrel^ 


porcupines, ftc. In birds nearly every 
order is represented. Among the mort 
interesting forms are the hombills, the pea- 
cock, the Impey pheasant, the tragopan or 
homed pheasant, and other galUnaceous 
birds, the pheasant family being very char- 
acteristic of South-eastern Ai^ it was 
from Asia that the common domestic fowl 
was introduced into Europe. The tropical 
parts of Asia abound in monkeys, of which 
the species are numerous. Some are tailed, 
others, such as the orang, are tailless, but 
none have prehensile talk like the Ameri- 
can monkeys. In the Malay Archipelago 
marsupial animals, so characteristic of 
Austr^ia, first occur in the Moluccas and 
Celebes, Mobile various mammals common 
in the western part f)f the Archipelago are 
absent. A similar transition towards the 
Australian ty{)e takes place in the sfiedes 
of birds. (See WaVarrs Line.) Of marine 
mammals the dugong is peculiar to the 
Indian Ocean; in the Ganges is found a 
})eculiar species of dolphin. At the head 
of the reptiles stands the Gangetic croco- 
dile, frequenting the Ganges and other 
large rivers. Anioug the serpents are the 
cobra da capello, one of the most deadly 
snakes in existence; there are also large 
boas and pythons l>eBideB sea and fresh- 
water snakes. The seas and rivers produce 
a great variety of fish. The Salmonidie are 
ft>und in the rivers flowing into the Arctic 
Ocean. Two rather remarkable Ashes are 
the cliiiibiug |)erch and the archer- Ash. 
I'be w’ell-kxiown goldfish is a native of 
Chino. 

Asia is mainly peopled by races belonging 
to two great ethnographic types, theCaucosic 
or fair ty)>e, and the Mongolic or yellow. 
To the former belong the Aryan or Indo- 
European, and the ^mitic races, both of 
which mainly inhabit the south-west of the 
continent ; to the latter belong the Malays 
and Indo-Chinese in the as well as the 
Mongolians proper ^Chinese, Ac.), occupying 
nearly all tne rest of the continent. To 
these may be added certain races of doubtful 
afAnities, as the Dravidians of Southern 
India, the Cingalese of Ceylon, the Ainos of 
Yess^ and some nem-we tribes called 
Negritos, which inhabit Malacca and the 
interior of several of the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. The total populaticm 
is estimated at about 8(K),000,000, or more 
than half that of the whole world. A large 

E ution of Asia is under the dominion of 
uxopean powers. Russia pom o ss cs the 
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whole of Noitheni Asia (Siberia) and a 
ooiudderable portion of Central Ana, to- 
gether with a great part of anoient Ame- 
nia, on the south of the Caucasus (pop. 
16,000,000) ; Turkey holds Asia Minor, 
Syria and Palestine, part of Arabia, Meso- 

E >tamia, &a (pop. 16,000,000) ; Great 
ritain rules over India, Ceylon, a part of 
the* Indo-Chinese Peninsula (Upper and 
liower Bunnah), and several other posses- 
sions (pop. 263,000,000); France has ac- 
quired a considerable portion of the Indo- 
( ^hinese Peninsula, and has one or two other 
settlements (pop. 18,000,000) ; while to 
Holland belong Java, Sumatra, and other 
islands or i)arts of islands, and to Spain the 
Philippines. I'he chief independent states 
arc the Chinese £mpire(pop.4 1 0,000,000), J a- 
pan (pop. 38,000,000), Siam (pop. 6,000,000), 
Afghanistan (5,000,000), Beluchistan, Per- 
sia (pop. 7,000,000), and the Arabian states 
(3,000,000). The most important of the 
religions of Asia are the Brahmanism of 
India, the creeds of Buddha, Confucius, and 
Lao-tse in China, and the various forms of 
Mohammedanism in Arabia, Persia, India, 
&c. Probably more than a half of the 
whole population profess some form of 
Buddhism. Several native Christian sects 
are found in India, Armenia, Kurdistan, 
and Syria. 

Asia is generally regarded as the cradle 
of the human race. It possesses the oldest 
historical documents, and next to the im- 
mediately contiguous kingdom of Egypt 
the oldest historical monuments in the 
world. The Old Testament contains the 
oldest historical records which we have of 
any nation in the form of distinct narrative. 
The period at which Muses wrote was pro- 
bably 1500 or 1600 years before the Chris- 
tian era. His and the later Jewish writings 
confine themselves almost exclusively to 
the history of the Hebrews; but in Baby- 
Irniia, as in Egypt, civilization had made 
great advances long before this time. The 
earliest seat of the Aiyan race was pro- 
bably on the banka of the Oxus. Hence, 
perhaps from the pressure of the Mongolian 
tribes to the north, they spread themselves 
to the south-east and south-west, finally 
occupying Northern India, Persia, and other 
parts of Western Asia, and spreiiding into 
Europe, perhaps about 2600-1500 &c. 
In China authentic history extends back 
probably to about 1000 B.C., with a long 
preceding period of which the names of 
dynasties are preserved without dironologi- 
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eal arrangement The kingdoms of Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, and Persia, alternately 
predominated in South-western Asia. In 
regard to the history of these monarchies 
much light has been obtained from the 
decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
The arms of the Pharaohs extended into 
Asia, but their conquests there were short- 
lived. From Cyrus (b.o. 559), who ex- 
tended the empire of Persia from the Indus 
to the Mediterranean, while his son, Cam- 
byses, added Egypt and Lybia to it, to the 
conquest of Alexander (b.c. 330), Persia 
was the dominant power in Western Asia. 
Alexander's great empire became broken up 
into separate kingdoms, which were finally 
absorbed in the lioman Emmre, and this 
ultimately extended to the Tigris. Soon 
after the most civilized portions of the three 
continents had been reduced under one em- 
pire the great event took place which forms 
the dividmg line of history, the birth of Christ 
and the spread of Christianity. In a.d. 226 
a protracted struggle began between the 
newer Persian empire and the Komans, 
which lasted till the advent of Mohammed, 
and the comiuests of the Arabians. Persia 
was the first great oonc|uest of Mohammed's 
followers. Syria and Egypt soon fell before 
their arms, and within forty years of the 
celebrated flight of Mohammed from Mecca 
(the I/ejra)^ the sixth of the caliphs, or suc- 
cessors of the Prophet, was the most iK)wer- 
ful sovereign of Asia. The Mongols next 
became the dominant race. In 999 Mah- 
mud, the Mongolian Mohammedan ruler of 
Ghazni, conquered India, and established the 
Mogul dynasty. The dynasty of the Seljuk 
Tatars was established in Aleppo, Damascus, 
Iconium, and Kharism, and was distinguished 
for its struggles with the Crusaders. (Jthman, 
an emir of the Seljuk sultan of Iconium, 
established the Ottoman Empire in 1300. 
About 1220 Genghis Khan, an independent 
Mongol chie^ma& himself master of Central 
Asia, conquered Northern China, overran 
Turkestan, Afghanishii^ and Persia; his suc- 
cessors took Bagdsid and extinguished the 
calipbate. In Aria Minor they overthrew the 
Seljuk dynasty. One of theni, Timur or Ta- 
merlane, cairiM fire and swoid over North- 
ern India and Western Asia, defeated and 
took prisoner Bajazet,the desceiidantof 0th- 
man (1402), and received tribute from the 
Greek emperor, llie Ottoman Empire soon 
recovered from the blow inflicted by Timur, 
and (k>nstantinople was taken and the 
Eastern Empire finally overthrown by^he 
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Sultan Mohammed IL in 1453. China 
recovered its independence about 1308 and 
was again subject^ by the Manchii Tatara 
(1618-45), aoon after which it began to 
extend ita empire over Central Aaia. Si- 
beria waa conquered by the CoaiiackB on 
behalf of Buaaia (1580-84). The aame 
country effected a aettlement in the Cauca- 
aua about 1786, and haa since continued to 
nuUce steady advances into C^/cntral Asia. 
The discovery by the Portuguese of the 
passage to India by the Capo of Good 
Hope led to their establishment on the 
coast of the ]>eninsula (1498). Iliey were 
stH^edily followed by the Spaniah, Dutch, 
French, and British. The struggle between 
the two last powers for the supremacy of 
India was completed by the destruction of 
the French settlements (1760'65). France 
haa recently actjuirod an extensive territory 
in Farther India. At present the forms of 
government in Asia range from the primi* 
tive rule of the nomad sheik to the despotism 
of China. India has been bmught by Bri- 
tain directly under European influence, and 
Japan is freely modelling her institutions on 
those of the West 

Asia, C'KNTHAii, adesignation loosely given 
to the regions in the centre of Asia east of 
the Caspian, also called Turkestan, and for- 
merly Tartary. The eastern iiorti< »n belongs 
to China, the western now to Russia Rus- 
sian Central Asia comprises the Kirghis 
Steppe (Uralsk, Turgai, Akmolinsk, Semi- 
palatinsk, Ac.), and what is now tiie govem- 
ment-^neral of I'urkestan, besides the terri- 
tory of the Turkomans, or Transoaspia and 
Merv. Russia has thus absorbed the old 
khanate of Khokand and part of Bokhara 
and Kbiv% and controls the vassal terri- 
tories of Bokhara and Khiva, the southern 
boundary being the Persian and Afghan 
frontiers. 

Asia Minor, the most westerly portion of 
Ada, being the peninsula lying west of the 
Upper Euphrates, and forming part of Asi- 
atic l\irkey. It forms an extensive plateau, 
with lofty mountains rising above it, the 
most extcwve ranps being the Taurus and 
Anti-TauruSi which border it on the south 
and south-easti and rise to over 10,000 feet 
There are numerous salt and fresh-water 
hdLea The chief rivers are the Kixll- 
Irmak (Halys), Bakaria (Sangarius), enter- 
ing the Black Sea; and the Sandiat (Her- 
mus) and Menderes (Mmander), entering 
the .Egean. The coast radons are gener- 
ally fei^e, and have a geiw climate; the 


interior is largely arid and dreary. Valu- 
able forests and fruit-trees abound. Smyrna 
is the chief town. Anaiolia is an equivalent 
name. 

Asiatic Societies, learned bodies insti- 
tuted for tiie purpose ef collecting infor- 
mation respecting the different countries of 
Asia, such as the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
founded in 1784 by Sir William Jones; and 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, established by Mr. Colebnioke, 
and opened in 1823. There are similar socie- 
ties on the European C >ontinent and in Ame- 
rica, such as the Soci^t^ Asiatique at I’aris, 
founded in 1822; the Oriental Society of 
Germany (Deutsche Morgenl^dische Ge- 
sellschaR), founded in 1 845; and the Oriental 
Society at Boston, founded in 1842. 

Asiphona'ta, or Ahifhok'ida, an order of 
lamelUbranchiate, bivalve molluscs, desti- 
tute of the siphon or tul)e through which, 
in the Siphonata, the water that enters the 
gills is passed outwards. It includes the 
oysters, the scalh>p-Bhells, the pearl-oyster, 
the mussels, and in general the must useful 
and valuable molluscs. 

Aakabsd', the administrative centre of 
the Russian province of Trauscaspia, situ- 
ated in the Akhal Tekke oasis, and occu- 
pied by Skobeleff in Jan. 1 881 , after the sack 
of Geok I'ep^. Its distance from Merv is 
232 miles, from Herat 388 miles. 

Aa'kew, Annk, a victim of religious |)er- 
secutioD ; boru 1521, martyred 1546. She 
was a daughter of Sir William Askew 
of Lincoln&ire, and was married to a 
wealthy neighbour named Kyme, who, irri- 
tated by her Protestantism, drove her from 
his house. In London, whither she went 
probably to procure a divorce, she spoke 
against the dogmas of the old faith, mad 
b^g tried was condemned to death m a 
heretia Being put to the rack to extort a 
oonfesaion concerning those with whom jirt 
corresponded, she continued Arm, and waa 
then taken to Smithfield, chained to a stake, 
and burned. 

Aakja (aak'ya), a volcano near the centro 
of Iceland first brought into notice by an 
eruption in 1875. lU crater » 17 miles in 
oircamference, surrounded by a mountain- 
ring from 500 to 1000 feet hixh, the height 
iff the mountain itself being between 4000 
and 5000 feet 

^"^Tnannahsnaifi (-boii-zn). a PniMian 
village on the Rhine, in the district iff 
Wiesbaden, celebrated for its wine. Many 
judges prefer the red wine of Asmanns- 
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hraaen to the beat Burgundy, but it retains 
ita merits for three or four years only. 

Aamo'dai, or Abho'dbus, an evil spirit, 
who, as related in the book of Tobit, slew 
seven husbands of Sara, daughter of Baguel, 
but was driven away into the uttermost 
parts of Egypt by the young Tobias under 
the direction of the angel KaphaeL Asmodai 
signifies a desolater, a destroying angeL He 
is represented in the Talmud as the prince 
of demons who drove King Solomon from 
his kingdom. 

Asmonm'ans, a family of high-priests and 
princes who ruled over the Jews for about 
130 years, from 153 a.c., when Jonathan, 
son of Mattathias, the great-grandson of 
Chasmon or Asmonasus, was nominated to 
the high-priesthood. 

Aanims (an-yar), a town on the Seine, 
of from 6000 to 7000 inhabitants, a favour- 
ite boating resort with the Parisians. 

Aso'ka, an Indian sovereign, who reigned 
25r>~223 B.C. over the whole of Northern 
Hindustan, grandson of Chandragupta or 
Sandracottus. He embraced Buddhism, 
and forced his subjects also to become con- 
verts. Many temples and topes still re- 
maining are attributed to him. 

Aso'ka (Jofwsia asoca)^ an Indian tree, 
nat order Leguminosae, having a lovely 
flower, showing orange, scarlet, and bright 
yellow tints; sacred to the god Siva, and 
often mentioned in Indian literature. 

Aso'pus, the name of several rivers in 
Greece, of which the most celebrated is in 
Boeotia. 

Asp, Aspic {Naja, or Vipira haje)^ a spe- 
cies of viper found in Egypt, resembling the 
cobra da capello or spectacle-serpent of the 
East Indies, and having a very venomous 
bite. When approached or disturbed it 
elevates its head and 
body, swells out its 
neck, and appears to 
stand erect to attack 
the aggressor. Hence 
the ancient Egyptians 
believed that the asps 
were guardians of the 
spots they inhabited, 
and the figure of this xip, from mnetant 
reptOe was admted as K«rp£i«i momunwit. 

an emblem of the pro- 
tecting genius of the world. The balanc- 
ing motiofis made by it in the endeavour 
to maintain the erect attitude have led^ to 
the employment of the asp as a dancing 
serpent by the African jugglers. The ^deaf 
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adder that stoppeth her ear* of Psalm IviiL 
4, 5 is translatra asp in the marrin, and 
seems to have been tl^ species. Cleopatra 
is said to have committed suidde by means 
of an asp's bite, but the incident is genenJly 
associate with the Cerastes or homed viper, 
not with the haje. The name asp is also 
given to a vi{)er (Vipera atpis) common 
on the continent of Europe. 

Aspar'agus (A^pardtjus officinalis), a 
plant of ^6 order Liliaoeae, the young 
shoots of which, cut as they are emerging 
from the ground, are a favourite culinary 
vegetable. In Greece, and especially in the 
southern steppes of Kussia and Poland, it 
is found in profusion; and its edible quali- 
ties were esteemed by the ancients. It 
grows wild in some parts of England, but 
does not attain nearly to the size of the 
cultivated plant It is usually raised from 
seed; and the plants should remain three 
years in the ground before they are cut; 
after which, for several yean, they will con- 
tinue to afford a regular annual supply. 
The beds are protect^ by straw or litter 
in winter. Its diuretic properties are as- 
cribed to the presence of a crystalline sub- 
stance found a^> in the potato, lettuce, Aa 

Aspa'sia, a celebrated lady of ancient 
Greece, was bom at Miletus, in Ionia, but 
passed a great part of her life at Athens, 
where her house was the general resort of 
the most distinguished men in Greece. 
She won the affection of Pericles, who 
united himself to Aspasia as closely as 
was permitted by the Athenian law, which 
declared marriage with a foreign woman 
illegal Her power in the state has often 
been exaggerated, but it is beyond ques- 
tion that her genius left its mark upon the 
administration of Pericles. In 432-1 b.c. 
she was accused of impiety, and was only 
saved from condemnation by the eloquence 
and tears of Pericles, .^ter his death 
(ac. 429) Aspasia is said to have attached 
herself to a wealthy but obscure cattle- 
dealer of the name of Lysicles, whom she 
raised to a position of influence in Athens. 
Nothing more is known of her life. She 
had a son by Pericles, who was legitimated 
<ao. 480) by a special decree of the people. 

Ai'pe, a town of southern Spain, prov. of 
Alicante. Pop. 7476. 

As'peet, in astrology, demotes the sttua- 
tion of the planets with respect to each other. 
There are five different aspects: the sextOe, 
when the planets are 00^ distant; quartOe, 
when they are 90"* distant; trine, when 
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120** diftant; oppoaitioii, when 180*" dis- 
tant; and oonjunctioni when lK>th are in 
the same degree, llie aspects were classed 
by astrologers as benign^ malignant^ or tn- 
different, 

As^pen, or trembling poplar {PopUlue 
tremUla)^ a species of |>oplar indigenous to 
Britain and to most mountainous regions 
throughout Europe and Asia. It is a lieauti- 
fultreeof rapid growth and extremely hardy, 
with nearly circular t(Kithed leaves, smooth 
on both sides, and attached to footstalks so 
long and slender as to be shaken by the 
slightest wind; wood light, porous, soft, 
and of a white ooIouTi useful for various 
purposes. 

Asper, Asphe, a small Turkish coin, of 
which there are 120 in the piastre, value 

Aspergiirus, the brush used in It. Catho- 
lio churches for sprinkling holy water on 
the neu))]e. It is said to have been originally 
made of hysson. 

As'pemand Esslingen (orEssLiNa) (es'- 
liug-en), two villages east of Vienna, and 
on the opprisite bank of the 1)anul)e; cele- 
brated os the chief contested {xisitions in 
the bloody but undecisive battle fought be- 
tween the Archduke Charles and Napoleon 
1., May 21 and 22, 1809, when it was esti- 
mated that the Austrians lost a third of 
their army, and the French no loss than half. 

Aipmr'ula, the woodruff genus of plants. 

Asphalt, Asphal'tum, the most common 
variety of bitumen; also calletl mineral pitch. 
Asphalt is a compact, glossy, brittle, black 
or brown mineral, which breaks with a 
(loHshed fracture, melts easily with a stnmg 
pitchy cMlour when heated, and when pure 
bums witliout leaving any ashes. It is 
found in the earth in many jiarts of Asia, 
Europe, and America, and in a soft or liipitd 
state on the surface of the Dead Sea, which 
from this circumstance was called A ephal- 
tUei. It is of organic origin, the as[>halt 
of the great Pitch Lake of IVinidad being 
derived from bituminous shales, containing 
vegetable remains in the process of trans- 
formation. Asohalt is produced artificially 
in making coal-gas. Iluring the process 
much tarry matter is evolved and collected 
In retorts. If this be distilled, naphtha 
and other volatile matters escape, and 
asphalt is left behind. It is sometimes 
called /nr’s PiieA. 

Asphalte (or Asphalt) Book, a lime- 
stone Impregnated with bitumen, found in 
large quantities in various localities in 


Euro^ as in the Val de Travers, Nenf- 
chStel, Switzerland; in the department of 
Ain in France; in Alsace, Hanover, Hol- 
stein, Sicily, Aa These rocks contain a 
variable quantity of bitumen (from 7 or 8 
to 20 or 30 per cent) naturally diffused 
through them. The Val de Travers asphalt 
was discovered in 1710. In 1837 an Eng- 
lish patent was taken out for its application 
to roads, iiavements, terraces, areas, roofs, 
Ac. Since then other asphalte-rocks, as well 
as artificial preparations mode by mixing 
bitumen, gas-tar, pitch, or other materials, 
with sand, chalk, Ac., have been brought 
into competition wdth it. 

As'phodel (d/7>/ioi/r/ax),ageuus of plants, 
order Liliacese, consisting of {>erenuials, wdth 
fasciculated fioshy r(H>ts, flowers arranged 
in racemes, six stamens inserted at the base 
of the perianth, a sessile almost spherical 
ovary with two cells, each containing two 
ovules; fruit a capsule with three cells, in 
each of which there ore, as a rule, two seeds. 
Two B|>ecies are cultivated in Britain as 
garden fiowers, the yellow asphodel {A»pho* 
diim and the white asphodel (A 

deluB alhus). The Aephodduit rfimoms^ 
which attains a height of 5 feet, b culti- 
vated in Algeria and elsewhere, its tulnsrcles 
yielding a very pure alcohol, and the residue, 
together with the stalks and leaves, being 
used in making pastelM>ard and paper, l^'ho 
asphoilel was a favourite plant among the 
ancients, who were in the habit of planting 
it round their tombs. 

Asphyxia, literally, the state of a living 
animal in which no pulsation can Ije |)er- 
oeived, but the term is more particularly 
applied to a suspension of the vital fuuctums 
from causes hindering respiration. The 
normal accompaniments of death from 
a8)>byxia are dark fluid blood, a congesled 
brain and exceedingly congest^ lungs, the 
general engorgement of the viscera, and an 
absence of blood from the left cavities of 
the heart while the right cavities and pul- 
monary artery are goiged. The restoration 
of asphyxiated persons has been successfully 
aooompliBhed at long periods after apparent 
death. The attempt should be made to 
maintain the heat of the body and to secure 
tiie inflatiem of the lungs as in the case of 
the apparently drosmed. 

Aspe, a dish consisting of a clear savoury 
meat jelly, containing fowl, game, fish, Ac. 

Asj^d'itDun, a genus of ferns, iiat order 
Polypodiaceas, comprising the shield- fern 
and male-fern. 
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Ai'ptowalL See Colon, 

Aji'pirate, a name given to any sound 
like our A, to the letter h itself, or to any 
mark of aspiration, as the Greek spiritus 
attpcTy or rough breathing (*). Such char* 
acters or sounds as the Bansl^t I'h, gli^ bh, 
and the Gr. c/i, th^ pk^ are called mpiraten, 

As'pirator, an instrument used to pro* 
mote the flow of a gas from one vessel into 
another by means of a li<)uid. The simplest 
form of aspirator is a cylindrical vessel con- 
taining water, with a pipe at the upper end 
which communicates with the vessel con- 
taining the gas, and a pi]>e at the lower end 
also, with a stop-oock and with its extremity 
bent up. By allowing a portion of the 
water ^ run off by the pipe at the lower 
part of the aspirator a measured quantity 
of air or other gas is sucked into the up{)er 
part 

Asple'nium, a genus of ferns, of the 
natui^ order PolyixMliacejo. Nine species 
are found in Britain, among them the well- 
known Maiden- hair and Wall-rue. 

Aspromon'te, a mountain of Italy in the 
south-west of Calabria, where (tarilialdi 
was woundeil and taken prisoner with 
greater part of his army, in August, 1862. 

Aspropot'amo. See A ckdom, 

As'rael, the Mohammedan angel of death, 
who takes the soul from the body. 

Ass {Equus aslnm)^ a species of the horse 
genus, supposed by Darwin to have sprung 
fn)m the wild variety {A sinus UmMpHs) 
found in Abyssinia; by some writers to be 
a descendant of the onager or wild ass, in- 
habiting the mountainous deserts of Tartary, 
Ac. ; and by others to have descended from the 
kiang or djiggetai (.d. hemidnus) of south- 
western Ai^. Both in colour and size the 
ass is exceedingly variable, ranging from 
dark gray and i^dish brown to white, and 
from the size of a Newfoundland dog in 
North India to that of a good-sized horse. 
In the south-western countries of Asia and in 
Egypt, in some districts of Southern Europe, 
as in Spain, and in Kentucky and Peru, 
great attention has been paid to selection 
and interbreeding, with a result no less 
remarkable than in the case of the horse. 
Thus in Syria there appear to be four dis- 
tinct breeds: a lightand graceful animal used 
by ladies, an Ajrab bre^ reserved for the 
saddle, an ass of hearier build in use for 
idoi^ing and draft purposes, and the large 
Damascus breed, ^e efforts made to 
raise the detoriorated British breed have 
only been partially successfuL The male 


ass is mature at two years of age, the 
female still earlier. The she-ass carries her 
young eleven months. The teeth of the 
young ass follow the same order of appear- 
ance and renewal as those of the horse, llie 
life of the ass does not usually exceed thirty 
years. It is in general much healthier than 
the horse, and is maintained in this condition 
by a smaller quantity and coaraer quality of 
food; it is superior to the horse in its ability 
to carry heavy burdens over the most preci- 
pitous roads, and is in no respect its inferior 
in intelligence, despite the reputation for 
stupidity which it has borne from very 
ancient times. The skin is used as parch- 
ment to cover drums, &&, and in the East 
is made into shagreen. The hybrid offspring 
of tho horse and the fem^e ass is the 
hinny, that of the ass and the mare is the 
mule; but the latter is by far the larger 
and more useful animal. Asses' milk, long 
celebrated for its sanative qualities, more 
closely resembles that of a woman than 
any other. It is very similar in taste, and 
throws up an e((ually fluid cream, which is 
not convertible into butter. 

Assab', a bay in Africa, studded with 
islands, on the south-west const of the Ked 
Sea. Here is an Italian station and settle- 
ment declared a colony and free [sirt by 
Italy on January 9th, 1881. 

Aasafostida. See Asafciidn, 

Assai-palm (as-i; Euterpe olerac^a\ a 
native of tnipical S. America, only al)Out 
4 inches in diameter and 60 or 80 feet high, 
with a crown of leaves, beneath whi(!h a 
small fruit grows on branched horizontal 
spadices. The pulp of the fruit mixed with 
water is used as a beverage. 

Assal', a salt lake in north-eastern Africa, 
in Adal. 

Assam', a chief commissionership or pro- 
rince of British India, on the north-east 
border of Bengal, bounded on the north by 
the Himalayas, on the east and south mainly 
by Burmah; area, 46,341 square uttBsa It 
forms a series of fertile valleys watered by 
the Brahmaputra and its Mbutaries, the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, which is the 
main one, consisting of rich alluvial plains, 
either but little elevated above the river, 
or so low that large extents of them are 
flooded for three or four days once or twice 
in the year, while the course of the river 
often change The climate is marked by 
great humidity, and malarious diseases are 
common in the low grounds; otherwise it is 
not wbdBliby. The whole province, except 
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the cultivated area, may be designated as 
forest, the trees including teak, sAl, sissoo, 
the date and sago palm, the areca palm (the 
betel-nut tree), the Indian fig-tree, Ac. llie 
article of most commercial importance is tea, 
which Was first exported in 1838, and the 
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yield of which is now over 60,000,000 lbs. 
aTinually. Other crops raised are rice, In- 
dian com, pulse, oil-seeds, siig»**-caDe, hemp, 
jute, iMitatoen, Ac. In tlie jungles and 
forests roam herds of ele))haut8, the rhino- 
ceros, tiger, buffalo, leopa^, bear, wild hog, 
jackal, fox, goat, and various kinds of deer. 
Among serpents are the nython, and the 
cobra. I^heasants, partridges, ani|)e, wild 
peacock, and many kinds of water-fowl 
al)ouud. Coal (which is begun to be workeil), 
petroleum, and limestone are found in abun- 
dance, iron is smelte<l to a small extent, 
gold-dust is met with, lime is exported to 
MngaL There is no single Assamese na- 
tion^ity, and the Assamese lanmage is 
merely a modem dialect of llen^i. Pop. 
4,881,426, about 3,062,000 of whom are 
Hindus, 1,317,000 Mohammedans, 7000 
Christians; the remainder are the bill tribes 
who profess aboriginal faiths. The labourers 
in the tea-gardens are mostly drawn from 
BengaL la 1826 Assam became a posses- 
sion of Britain, being taken from the Bur- 
mese, who had made themselveB masters of 
it about the end of the eighteenth oentury. 
The laigept town is Sylbet (pop. 14,000). 

As'sap^a {SeiurapiiruM mueeUn), the fly- 
lim-squlnm^ N. America^ an elegant litUe 
animal witP folds of skin along its sides 


which enable it to tidee leaps of 40 or 60 
yards. 

Assass'ins, an Asiatic order or society 
having the practice of assassination as its 
most distinctive feature, founded by Haasan 
Ben Sabbah, a dai or missionary of the 
heterodox Mohammedan sect the Ismaelites. 
The society grew rapidly in numbers, and 
in 1090 the Persian fortress of Alamut fell 
into their hands. Other territories were 
added, and the order became a recognized 
milita^ [lower. Its organization comprised 
seven ranks, at its head being the Sheikh- 
al-Jebal or ‘Old man of the mountains.* 
Upon a select band fell the work of assassi- 
nation, to which they were stimulated by the 
intoxicating influence of hashish, Fn>m 
the epithet HashishUa (hemp-eaters) which 
was applied to the order, the European word 
assassin has been derived. ¥ot nearly two 
centuries they maintained their power un- 
der nine sheiks. Hassan, after a long and 
prosperous reign, died in 1 1 24. Most of his 
successors died violent deaths at the hands 
of relatives or dependents. After proving 
themselves strong enough to withstand the 
powerful sultans Noureddin and Saladin, 
and making themselves feared by the Cru- 
saders, the A ssassins were overcome by the 
Tatar leader Hiilaku. The last chief, Rok- 
neddin, was killed for an act of treachery 
subsequent to his capture, aud his death 
was followed by a general massacre of the 
assassins, in which 12,000 perished. Dis- 
persed bimds led a roving life in the Syrian 
mountains, and it is idleged that in the 
Druses and other small existing tribes their 
desceudants are still to be found. 

Assault', in law, an attemjit or offer, with 
force and violence, to do a corporal hurt to 
another, as by striking at him with or with- 
out a weapon. If a person lift up or streloh 
forth his arm and offer to strike another, or 
mttiace any one with any staff or weapon, 
it is an assault in law. Assault, therefore, 
does not necessarily imidy a hitting or blow, 
because in trespass for assault and battery 
a man may be found guilty of the assault 
and acquitted of the n^tery. But eveiy 
battery indndes an assault 

Assays, Absts (as-sl'), a village in South- 
ern Indi% in Hydendiad, where Wellington 
(then Major-general Wellesley) gain^ a 
famous victory in 1803. With o^y 4600 
troops at his disposal he completely routed 
the Mahratta force of 50,000 men and 100 
guna The victory, however, oost him more 
than a third of his men. 
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Aftaying, the estimation of the amount 
of pure metiJ, and especially of the precious 
metals, in an ore or alloy. In the case of 
sQver the assay is either by the diy or by 
the wet process. The drv process is caUed 
eupeUatian from the use of a small and very 
porous cup, called a eupd^ formed of well- 
burned and hnely-ground bone-ash made 
into a paste with water. The cupel, being 
thoroughly dried, is placed in a fixo-clay 
oven about the size of a drain-tile, with a 
flat sole and arched roof, and with slits at 
the sides to admit air. This oven, called a 
muffle^ is set in a furnace, and when it is at 
a 1 ^ heat the assay, consisting of a small 
weighed portion of the alloy wrapped in 
sheet-lead, is laid upon the cupel. I'he heat 
causes the lead to volatilize or combine with 
the other metals, and to sink with them into 
the cupel, leaving a bright globule of pure 
metallic silver, which gives the amount of 
silver in the alloy operated on. In the wet 
process the alloy is dissolved in nitric acid, 
and to the solution are added measured quan- 
tities of a solution of common salt of known 
strength, which precipitates chloride of sil- 
ver. The operation is concluded when no fur- 
ther precipitate is obtained on the addition 
of the salt solution, and the quantity of silver 
is calculated from the amount of salt solu- 
tion used. An alloy of ^Id is finit cupelled 
with lead as above, with the addition of 
three parts of silver for eveiy one of gold. 
After the cupellation is finished the alloy 
of gold and ^ver is beaten and rolled out 
into a tliin plate, which is curled up by the 
fingers into a little spiral or comet This is 
put into a flask with nitric add, which dis- 
solves away the silver and leaves the comet 
dark and brittle. After washing with water 
the comet is boiled with stronger nitric 
add to remove the last traces of sUver, well 
washed, and then allowed to drop into a 
small cradble, in which it is heated, and 
then it is weighed. The assay of gold, 
therefore, consists of two parts: eupeJlalion^ 
by which inferior metals (except silver) are 
removed; and (/uartation^ by which the 
added silver and any silver originally pre- 
sent are got rid of. The quantity of silver 
added hM to be regulated to about three 
times that of the gold. If it be more the 
comet breaks up, it be less the gold pro- 
tects small quantities of the silver from the 
action of the add. Where, as in some gold 
manufactured artidea, these methods of 
assay cannot be applied, a streak is drawn 
with the article upon a iouehtUme oonsisting 
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of coarse-grained Lydian quartz saturated 
with bituminous matter, or of black basalt. 
The practised assayer will detect approxi- 
mately the richness of the gold from the 
colour of the streak, which may be further 
subjected to an add test. The Goldsmith’s 
Company of London is the statutory assay- 
master of all England. 

As'segai, a smar used as a wea}x)n among 
the Kaffres of 8> Africa, made of hard wood 
tipped with iron, and used for throwing or 
thimting. 

Assembly, Gbnkkal, the supreme eccle- 
siastical court of the Established Church of 
Scotland, consisting of delegates from every 
presbyteiy, univerdty, and royal burgh in 
Scotland. It has the countenance of a re- 
presentative of the queeq, styled the lord 
high commissioner, who is always a noble- 
man. It holds its meetings annually and 
(according to the present practice) in the 
month of May, usually sitting for ten or 
twelve days. In its judicial capadty as a 
court of review, and as the court of last 
resort, the General Assembly has a right to 
determine Anally every question brought 
from the inferior courts, by reference, com- 
plaint, or appeal It possesses besides a 
geuer^ superintendence of the discipline of 
the church, of the management of the in- 
ferior courts, of the conduct of the clergy, 
and of the morals of the people. In its 
legislative capacity it has the power of 
enacting statutes with regard to every sub- 
ject of ecclesiaBtical cogidzanoe; which are 
binding On the Assembly itself, on the in- 
ferior courts, and on the individual members 
of the church. But by an act of Assembly 
inl697,from its substance and design named 
the Barrier Act, every proposition for a new 
law must first be considered in the form of 
an overture; and though it should be ap- 
proved of by the Assembly it cannot 
enacted as a statute till it has been first 
transmitted to the several presbyteries of 
the church for their consideratiofi, and has 
received the sanction of at least a majority 
of the presbyteries. The Free Church of 
Scotland has also a General Assembly 
similar in its constitution and functions to 
that of the Established Church, and the 
same is the case with the Presbyterian 
churdxes of Ireland and America. 

. Assembly, National (France), a body set 
up in France on the eve of the revolution. 
Upon the convocation of the States-generai 
bv Louis XVL the privileged nohim and 
amy refused to deliberate in the same 
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chamber with the oommons or 
(third eitate). The latter, therefore, on the 
proposition of the Abb^ Si^y^ constituted 
themselves an oMBemhUe ruUiorudc^ with le- 
gislative powers (June 17, 1789). Tliey 
bound themselves by oath not to separate 
until they had furnished France with a con- 
stitution, and the court was compelled to 
give its assent. In the 3250 decrees nassed 
bv the assembly were laid the foundations 
of a new e|»och, and havinf^ accomplished 
this task it dissolved itself, Sept. 30, 1791. 

Assembly of Divines. See Weatminster 
Aaacmbt^y. 

As'sen, chief town of the province of 
Drenthe, Holland. Pofi. 7932. 

Assent', Thk Koyai^ is the approbation 
given by the sovereif^ in Parliament to a 
bill which has passed both houses, after 
which it becomes a law. It may either lie 
done in |K5rson, when the sovereign comes to 
the House of Peers and the assent (in Nor- 
man French) is declared by the clerk of 
parliament; or it may be done by letters- 
patent under the great seal, signed by the 
sovereign. 

As'sar, John, a learned British ecclesi- 
astic, ori^ually a monk of St David's, dis- 
tinguished as the instructor, companion, and 
biographer of Alfred the Great, who ap- 
pointed him abbot of two or three different 
monasteries, and finally Bishop of Sher- 
borne, where he dieci in 908 or 910. His 
life of Alfred, written in Latin (Annales 
Kerum Oestarum .IClfredi Magni), is of 
very great value, though its authenticity 
has bwn (]iieationed. There is an English 
tranalati(»n in Bohn's Antiquarian Library. 

Assessed Taxes, taxes charged upon per- 
sons by means of a schoiiule or pi^r sent 
to each, and strictly including suw taxes as 
the income-tax, the house-tax, local rates, 
fta In Britain the so-called assessed taxes 
include those iqnm servants, carriages, dogs, 
armorial lieariuga, do., though these are 
really exdso license dutiea 

dsses'aCMr, a person ap|K>inted to ascer- 
tain and fix the amount of taxes, rates, Ac.; 
or a person who sits along vrith the judges in 
oertim courts, and assbis them with his pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

Aa'acia (Frend^ asses, enough), property 
or goods available for the uajment of a 
haniorupt or deoeaaod peieon's obligationa 
AsMits are peraonal or real the former 
oompriring all goods, chattels, Ac., devolving 
upon the execuUnr as saleable to diachaige 
debti and legacies. In commerce and bau- 


mptc^ the term is often nsed as the an- 
tithei^ of ‘ liabilities,’ to designate the stodc 
intradeand entire property of an individual 
or an association. 

Asside'anB, Chaside'akb, or Chabidtm, 
one of the two great sects into which, after 
the Babylonish captivity, the Jews were 
divided with reganl to the observance of 
the law — the Chasidim accepting it in its 
later developments, the Zadikim professing 
adherence only to the law as given by 
Muses. From the Chasidim sprang the 
Pharisees, Talmudists, Rabbinists, Cabbal- 
ists, Ac. 

Assien'to, the permission of the Spanish 
government to a foreign nation to import 
negro slaves from Africa into the Spanish 
colonies in America, for a limited time, on 
payment of certain duties. It was accorded 
to the Netherlands about 1552, to the 
Genoese in 1580, and to the French Guinea 
Comjiany (afterwards the Assiento Com- 
pany) in 1702. In 1713 the celebrated 
aaaitnto frraty with Britain for thirty years 
was concluded at Utrecht. By this contract 
the British obtained the right to send 
yearly a ship of 500 tons, with all sorts of 
merchandise, to the Spanidi colonies. This 
led to frequent abuses and contraband trade; 
acts of violence followed, and in 1789 a war 
broke out l>etween the two powers. At the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1 748, four years 
more were granted to Uie British; but in 
the Treaty of Madrid, two years later, 
£100,000 sterling were promi^ for the 
relinouishment of the two remaining years^ 
and tne contract was annulled. 

Assignats (is-^-nya), the name of the 
nationiu paper currency in the time of the 
French revolution. Amignats to the value 
of four hundred million francs were first 
■truck off by the Constituent Assembly, 
with the approbation of tiie king, April 19, 
1790, tobe xweemed with the prooeedsof the 
sale of the ocmfisoated goods of the church. 
August 27th of the same year, Mirabeau 
urg^ the issuing of 2,000,000,000 firanos 
of new nsiignet*, which caused a dispute in 
the assemblv. Vergasse and Dupont, who 
saw that the plan was an inventimi of 
Clavtbre for his own miridiment, partfeu- 
laiiy distinguished themselves as the oppo- 
nents of the scheme. Mirabeau's axeitic^ 
however, were aeoonded by Pdthion, and 
800,000,000 francs more were fasued. They 
were increaeed by degrees to 45,578,000,000, 
ard thdr value ra|^y declined. In the 
winter of 1792-93 they lost 30 per cent, 
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and in q>iie of the law to compel their 
aoo^tanoe at their nominal value they con- 
tinued to fall till in the spring of 1796 they 
had sunk to one three hund^ and forty- 
fourth their nominal value. This deprecia- 
lion was due partly to the want of confidence 
in the stability of the government, partly 
to the fact that the coarsely-executed and 
easily counterfeited assignats were forged 
in great numbers. They were withdrawn 
by the Directory from the currency, and 
at length redeemed by mandats at one- 
thirtieth of their nominal value. 

Assignee^ a person appointed by another 
to transact some business, or exercise some 
fiarticular privilege or power. Formerly the 
persons appoint^ under a commission of 
bankruptcy, to manage the estate of the 
bankrupt on behalf of the creditors, were so 
called, but now trustecB. 

Asidgn'ment is a transfer by deed of any 
pro|>erty, or right, title, or interest in pro- 
}»erty, real or personal Assignments are 
luiualiy given for leases, mortgages, and 
funded property. 

Assiniboi'a, the smallest of the four dis- 
tricts into which a portion of the north- 
western territories of Canada was divided 
in 1 88*2. It lies immediately to the west of 
Manitoba, with Saskatchewan and Alberta 
as its northern and western boundaries. It 
is intersected by the Saskatchewan (South 
Branch) and the Qu*Appelle River, and 
contains much good wheat land. Some coal 
is raised. Area, 95,000 s(|. miles. Pop. 
22,083. Capital, Kc^na, on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, which tetersects the dis- 
trict 

Assiniboine, a river of Canada, which 
flows through Manitoba and joins the Red 
River at Winnipeg, about 40 miles above 
the entrance of the latter into Lake Winni- 
{)eg, after a somewhat circuitous course of 
about 500 miles from the west and north- 
west Steamers ply on it for over 300 miles. 

(as-se'se), a small town in Italy, 
in the province of Umbria, 20 miles north 
of Spoleto, the see of a bishop, and famous 
as the Urihplaoe of St Francb d'AssisL 
The splendid church buQt over the chapel 
where the saint received his first impuue 
to devotion, is one of the finest remains of 
medieval Gothic architecture. 

Aast'asa, a term duefly used in England 
to signify the sessions of the courts held at 
WestmlnstCT prior to Magna Charta, but 
thereafter anpointed by successive enact- 
ments to be held annually in every county. 
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Twelve judges, who are members of the 
highest courts in England, twice in every 
^ear perform a eireuit into all the counties 
into which the kingdom is divided (the 
counties being grouped into seven circuits), 
to hold these assizes, at which both civil 
and criminal oases are decided. Occarionally 
this circuit is performed a third time for 
the purpose of jail-delivery. In London 
and Miadlesex, instead of circuits, courts of 
nUi prius are held. At the assizes the 
justices of the peace of the county are bound 
to attend. Special commissions of assize 
are granted for inquest into certain causes. 

Among the more important historic uses 
of the term OBithe are its application to 
any sitting or deliberative council, and its 
transference thence to their ordinances, de- 
crees, or assessments. In the latter sense 
we have the Assizes of Jerusalem, a code of 
feudal laws formulated in 1099 under God- 
frey of Bouillon; the Assizes of Clarendon 
(1166),of Northampton (1176), and of Wood- 
stock (1184) ; also the ossiBce venalium 
(1203), for regulating the prices of articles 
of common consumption; the Assize of Arms 
(1181), an ordinance for organizing the 
national militia, Ac. 

Assmanshausen. See AsmannsAausfn. 

Associated Counties, a term applied to 
Essex, Cambridge, Noifolk, Suffolk, and 
Hertford, writh, subsequently, Huntingdon 
and Lincoln. The association was formed 
in 1642 to raise an army for the parliament 
and keep the war out of their own districts. 
The successive leaders were Lord Grey of 
Wark, the Earl of Manchester, and Crom- 
well 

Association of Ideas, the term used in 
psychology to comprise the conditions under 
wmch one idea is able to recall another 
to consciousness. Recent British pyscho- 
logists have been disposed to classify these 
conditions under two general hea^: the 
law of contiguity, and the law of associa- 
tion. The &st states the fact that actions, 
sensations, emotions, and ideas, which have 
occurred together, or in close succession, 
tend to suggest ea^ other whan any one of 
them is afterwards presented to the mind. 
The second indicates that present actions, 
sensations, emotions, or ideas tend to recall 
their like from among previous experiences. 
Other laws have at &nes been enunciated, 
but they are reducible to these; thus, the 
'law of contnupt or contrariety* is properly 
acase of contiguity. On their physical side 
the principles m sasooiation oorrespond writh 
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the physiological facts of re-excitation of 
the same nervous centres, and in this re- 
spect they have played an im^rtant part 
in the endeavour to place psychology upon 
a basis of positive science. The laws of 
association, taken in connection with the law 
of relativity, are held by many to be a com- 
plete exposition of the phenomena of in- 
tellect. 

Aaa'onaiice, in poetry, a term used when 
the terminating words of lines have the 
same vowel -scmnd but make no profter 
rhyme. Such verses, having what we should 
consider false rhymes, are regularly em- 
ployed in Spanish poetry; but cases are not 
wantinj^ in leading British poets. Mrs. 
Browning not only use<l them frequently, 
but justihed the use of them. 

Asaouan (os-so-un'), or Emsouan 
a town of Unper E^pt» on the east bank 
of the Nile, below the first cataract. The 
granite quarries of the Pharaohs, from 
which were procured the stones for the 
great obelisks and colcsMal statues of ancient 
times, are in the neighbourhood. Poi). 
about 6000; trade in dates, senna, &c. 

Assump'sit, in English law, an action to 
recKiver couiiK3nsatiou for the non-)ierfor- 
niauce of a parole promise; that is, a pro- 
mise not contained in a deed under seal. 
Assumiisits are of two kinds, cxprrHa and 
Thu foniier are where the con- 
tracts are actually niaile in w<inl or writing; 
the latter are such as Uie law implies from 
the justice of the case; f.f/. employment to 
do work implies a promise to }>ay. 

Assumption, the ecclesiastic festival 
celebrating the mirueulous ascent iut(» hea- 
ven of the Virgin Mary’s body as w^ell as 
her soul, kept on the Uith of Au^t. The 
legend first ap|ioared in the third or fourth 
century, and the festival was instituted some 
three centuries later. 

Assumption, a city in Paraguay. See 
Amncioti* 

Assuranoe. See /wuranet , 

Assyr'ia (the Asthtir of the Hebrews, 
AtAufi of the ancient Persians), an ancient 
monarobv in Asia, intersected by the upper 
oouiee of the Tigris, and having the Arae- 
nian mountains on the north and Baby- 
lonia on the south ; ares, probably about 
100,000 sq. miles; surfsoe partly mountain- 
ous, hilly, or undulating, partly a portion ct 
the ferm Mesopotaufian plain. The nu- 
merous remains of andent babitationR show 
how thidcly this vast fiat must have onoe 
been peopl^; mow, for the most part^ it is 


a mere wilderness. The chief dties of 
Assyria in the days of its prosperity were 
Nineveh, the site of which is marked by 
mounds opposite Mosul (Nebi Yunus and 
Koyunjik), Calab or Kalakh (the modem 
Nimrud), Asshur or A1 Asur (Kalah Sher- 
ghat), Sargina (Khorsabad), and Arbela 
(ArbU). 

Much light has been thrown on the his- 
tory of Assyria by the dedpberment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions obtained by excava- 
tion. The assertion of the Bible that the 

early inhabi- 
tants of Assy- 
ria went from 
Babylon is 
in conformity 
with the tradi- 
tions of later 
times, and 
with inscrip- 
tions on the 
clisinterredAs- 
syrian monu- 
ments. For a 
long period 
the country 
was subject to 
goveriuirs ap- 
)K»iiiteil by the 
kings of Baby- 
lon, but about 
AwjTiRii tkildient ii.c. it be- 

came indepen- 
dent. Abiiut the end of the fourteenth 
century its king, Shalmaneser, is said to 
have founded the dty of Kalakh or Calah; 
his son IHglatb-ninip conquered the w'hule 
of the valley of the Euphrates, 'i'he five 
following reigns were ohiefiy occupied by 
wars with the Babylonians. About 1120 
Tiglath-lMleser L, one of the greatest of 
the sovereigns of the first Assyrian monar- 
chy, ascended the throne^ and carried his 
conquests to the Mediterranean on the one 
side and to the Caspian and the Persian 
Gulf on the other. At his death there 
ensued a period of decline, which lasted 
over 200 yean. Under Assur-nazir-pal, 
who reigned from 884 to 859 B.C., Assyria 
onoe more advanced to the position of the 
leading power in the wcwld, the extent 
of his kingdom being greater than that of 
Tiglath-Pueser. The mi^gnifioent pabu^ 
temples, and other buildings of his reign 
prove the advance of the nation in weal^ 
art, and luxury. In 859 he was succeeded 
by his sou Shalmaneser XL, whose career 
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of conquest wm equally successful. He 
reduced Babylon to a state of vassalage, 
and canie into hostile contact with Ben- 
hadad and Hazael of Damascus, and with 
Ahab and Jehu of Israel, from whom he 
exacted tribute, as also from the kings of 
Tyre and Sidon. llie old dynasty came to 
an end in the |)erson of Assumirari II., w*ho 
was driven from the throne by a usurper, 
I^glath'Pileser, in 745, after a struggle of 
some years. No sooner was this able ruler 
firmly si^ated on the throne than he made 
m ex)>edition into Babylonia^ followed by 


another to the east in 744. A year later he 
defeated the confederate princes of Armenia^ 
Syria, &c., and advancing against Syria, 
overthrew the ancient kingdoms of Damas- 
cus and Hamath, and placed his vassal 
Hosoa on the throne of Samaria. A pro- 
tracted campaign in Media (787-735), an- 
other in Armenia, and the expedition into 
Syria mentioned in 2 Kings xvi., are among 
the most important events of the latter 
years of his reign. Tiglath-Pileser carried 
the Assyrian arms from Lake Van on the 
north to the Persian Gulf on the south, and 
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the confines of India on the east to 
the Nile on the west. He was, however, 
driven from his throne by Shalmaneser IV. 
(727), w'bo blockaded Tyre for five years, 
invaded Israel, and Ijesieged Samaria, but 
died before the city was i^uced. His suc- 
cessor Sargon (722-705), a usurper, claimed 
descent from the ancient Assyrian kings. 
After taking Samariaand leading over 27, OOO 
|ieople captive, he overthrew the combined 
forces of Klam (Susiana) and Babylon. He 
defeated the King of Hamath, who along 
with other princes had revolted, took him 
|irisouer, and flayed him alive, advanced 
through Philistia and captured Ashdod; 
then pushing southwards totally defeated 
the forces of Egypt and Gaza at Rapbia 
(719). The revolted Armenians had also 
more than once to be put down. In 710 
Merodach-Baladan was driven out of Baby- 
lonia by Sargun, after bolding it for twelve 
yean as an independent king, and being 
•upported by the rulers of Egypt and Pal- 
estine; his allies were also crushed, Judah 
WM overrun, and Ashdod levelled to the 
ground. Sargon latterly crossed over and 
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took C'yprus, where he left an inscription 
telling of his expedition. He spent the lat- 
ter years of his reign in internal reforms, 
in the midst of which be was murdered, 
being succeeded by Sennacherib, one of his 
younger sous, in 705. Sennacherib at once 
bail to take up arms against Merodacb-Ba- 
ladan, who had again obtained possession of 
Babylon. In 701 fresh outbreaks in Syria 
led him in that direction. He captured 
Zidon and Askelon, and defeated He/ekiah 
and his Egyptian and Ethiopian allies, and 
forced him to pay tribute, after which he 
returned to Assyria to overawe the Babvlo- 
nians, Elamites, and the northern hill tribes. 
A second expedition into Syria is briefly re- 
corded in 2 Kings xix., where we are told 
ttiat, as his army lay brfore Libnah, in one 
night the angel of Jehovah went out, and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians 185,000 
men (2 Kings xix. 85). In 681 he was 
murdered by his two sons^ Adratnmelecb and 
Sharezer, but tiiey were defeated by their 
brother Esar-haddon, who then mounted the 
throne. Esar-haddon fixed his residence 
at Bal^lon, and made it his capitaL Hie 
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most importaiit event of this reign was the 
conquest of Egypt, which was reduced to 
a state of vassalage, the Ethiopian ruler 
llrhakali being driven out and the land 
divided into twenty separate kingdoms, the 
rulers of which were the vassals of Esar- 
haddon. He associated his son Assur-bani- 
pal with him in the government of the 
Kingdom (069), and two years later this 
prince (the Bardauapalus of the Greeks) 
became sole ruler. In 652 a general insur- 
rection broke out, headed by Sammughes, 
governor of Babylonia, Assur-bani- pal's 
own bnitlier, and including Babylonia, 
Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia. Egy|)t was 
the only ]Niwer, however, which regained 
its independence; fire, sword, and famine 
reduced the rest to submission. In 640 the 
Modes revolted, and latterly made them- 
selves indo]>endeiit. Though the kings 
character was marked by cruelty and sensu- 
ality, ho was a zealous patnm of the arts 
and learning. He died in 625, and was 
succeeded by his son Assur-emid-ilin (or 
Karakos), under whom Babylon definitely 
threw oil tlia Assyrian yoke. The coun- 
try continued ra|iidly to decline, fighting 
hard for existence until the capital Nine- 
veh was captunsl and burned by the allied 
forces of tlie Modes and Babylonians, about 
607 or 606 ac. 'i'he story of Sardaua|ia]us 
associated with this event is a mere myth 
or legend. Assyria now’ fell isutly to Me- 
dia, partly to llabylonia, ami afterwards 
fi)nned with Babylonia one of the satrapies 
of the Persian empire. In t'iPi ac. it lie- 
came part of the kingdom of the Seleucidav, 
later on it came under Parthian rule, and 
w»as more than once a liomau possession. 
For a long |)eriod it was under the caliphs 
of Bagtlad. In 1668 the Turks wrestea it 
from the I’ersians, and it has continued 
under their dominion since that date. 

The original inhabitants of Assyria and 
Babylonia are knowm as Acoadiaus (or Su- 
merians). They behmgeil to the Turanian or 
Ural-Altaic race, and were, therefore, of the 
same stock as that from which the Finns, 
Turks, and Magyars have descended. In 
eariy times a Semitic race of people spread 
themselvos over the country, and mingled 
with or supplanted the original inhabitants, 
while their language took the plaoe tif the 
Aocadian, the latter becoming a dead lan- 
guage. lliese later Amyrians were thus 
akin to the Hebrews, PhoBnidana, and mod- 
em Arabians. Their language differed little 
from the Babylanian, and both retained 


traces of the influence of the earlier Acca- 
dian. Assyrian is closely allied to Hebrew 
and Phcenician, and changed little through- 
out the 1500 years during which we can 
trace it in the inscriptions. It continued 
to be written with the cuneiform or arrow- 
beaded character down to the third century 
B.C. 2'he greater part of the Assyrian litera- 
ture was stamped io minute characters on 
baked bricks, the subjects comprising hymns 
to the gods, mythological and epic poems, 
and works on history, chronology, astrology, 
law, Ac. The Assyrian religion was almost 
the same as that of Babylonia, but in addi- 
tion to the worship of the Babylonian dei- 
ties the Assyrians i^ored their national deity 
Assur, who was called king of all the gode^ 
the gi^ who created himself. He was sym- 
bolically represented by a winged circle in- 
closing the figure of an archer. After Assur 
came twelve chief deities, including Anu, the 
father of the gtxls; liel, the lord of the 
world ; Hea, the lord of the sea ; Sin, the 
iiioon-god; Shamas, the sun-god; Istar, a 
powerful goddess with various attributes; 
Ninip^ god of hunting (the man-bull) ; Ner- 
gal, gfiri of war (the man-lion); Ac. A 
numlier of spirits, good and evil, presided 
over the minor operations of nature, lliere 
were set fonns regulating the worship of all 
the gods and spirits, and prayen to each 
were inscribed on clay tablets with blanks 
for the names of the (versons using them. 

llie Assyrians were far advanced iu art 
and industry, and in civilization in general, 
lliey constructed large buildings, es[>ecially 
]>alaoes, of a most imposing <£aracter, the 
materials l)eing brick, burned or sun-dried, 
stone, alabaster slabs for lining and adorn- 
ing the walls interaally and externally, and 
timber for pillars and roofa These alabaster 
slalw were elaborately sculptured with de- 
signs ■er\ing to throw much light on the 
manners and customs of the people. A most 
characteristic feature of the palaces were 
tic figures of winged, human-headed 
placM at gateways (often arched over) 
or other important points ; figures of lions, 
Ac., were also siniilarlv employed. The 
ludaoee were raised on nigh terraces, and 
often comprised a great number of apart- 
ments; there were no windows, light being 
obtained by oairving the waUs up to a cer- 
tain height and then rawing on them pillan 
to the roof and admit light and 

air. %e AssvTian eculptures, as a nde^ 
were in relief, figures in the full round being 
the ezoqptktti. In many caees, however, 
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M in those of winged bulls and other mon- 
sters, a compromise was attempted between 
the full round and relief, the heads being 
worked free and the body in relief, with an 
additional leg to meet the exigencies of 
different points of view. More than three- 
quarters of the reliefs are of warlike scenes; 
hunting scenes are also favourite subjects; 
occasionally industrial scenes in connection 
with palace building are represented, and 
less frequently religious ceremonials, llie 
artists had no conception f>f perspective. 
In some of the hunting scenes an exceed- 
ingly high level of art is attained. The 
vestiges of Assyrian painting consist chiefly 
of fragments of stucco and glased tiles, on 
which are bands of ornament, rows of ro- 
settes and anthemions, woven strap-work, 
conventionalized mythic animals, and occa- 
sionally figures. In these traces of £gy[>- 
tian influence are to be found, but the As- 
syrian figure type is for the mcist part of a 
more voluptuous and vigorous fulness than 
the Egyptian. Uf the advanced condition 
of the Assyrians in various other resfiects 
we have ample evidence. "J'hey understood 
and applied the arch; constructed tunnels, 
a4|ueducts, and drains; used the pulley, the 
lever, and the roller; engraved gems in a 
highly artistic way; understood the arts of 
inlaying, enamelling, and overlaying with 
metals; manufacture porcelain, transparent 
and coloured glass, and were acquainted 
with the lens; and possessed vases, jars, and 
other dishes, bronze and ivory ornaments, 
bells, gold ear-rings and bracelets of excel- 
lent design and workmanship. I'heir house- 
hold furniture also gives a high idea of their 
skill and taste. The cities of Nineveh, 
Assur, and Arbela had each their royal 
observatories, superintended byastronomen- 
royal, who had to send in their reports to 
the Idng twice a month. At an early date 
the stars were numbered and named; a 
calendar was formed, in which the year was 
divided into twelve months (of thirty days 
eadi), called after the zodiacfd signs, but as 
this division was found to be inaccurate an 
intercalary month was added every six 
years. The week was divided into seven 
days, these ventii beingaday of rest; the day 
was divided into twelve periods of two hours 
SMh, each of theee bei^ subdivided into 
sixty minute^ and these again into sixty 
s eecmds. The Assyrians employed both tlm 
dial and the clepqrdra^ Eclipses were re- 
corded from a very remote epoch, and their 
rscurrenoe roughly determined. The prin- 
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dpal astronomical work, called the Tllami- 
nation of Bel, was inscribed on seventy talw 
lets, and went through numerous editions, 
one of the latest being in the British Mu- 
seum. It treats among other things of 
comets, the {H)Iar star, the conjunction of 
the sun and moon, and the motions of Venus 
and Mars. 

A sftyridogy^ the department of knowledge 
which deals with Assyrian antiquities and 
history, is entirely a mcnlern study. Until 
1842 the materials for Assyrian history were 
derived from the Jewish records of the Old 
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Testament and from such comparatively 
late writers as Herodotus and Ctesias. In 
1843-4(5 M. Botta, the French consul at 
Mosul, made the first explorations at Ko- 
yunjik and Kborsabad, and the objects thus 
obtained were transported to the Ix>uvre. 
In 1845 and in 18411 valuable researches 
were conducted by Mr. Layard, and sulise- 
quently continued by the British Museum 
trustees. Later researches were instituted 
by the proprietors of the Daily I'elegraph, 
and then by government, in which Mr. 
George Smi& met with considerable suc- 
cess. More recently Mr. Rassam has car- 
ried on the work of discovery. In the 
decipherment and translation of the cunei- 
form inscriptions among the roost distiii- 
giiisbed names are those of Sir Henry Itaw- 
linson, Mr. H. Fox Talbot^ Mr. George 
Smith, ML Julas tepert^ Dr. Schrader, Dr. 
Hind^ Rev. A. H. Sayoe^ Mr. Le Page 
Banont Pn)f. Terrien de la Couperie^ Mr. 
Boscawen, and Mr. Pinches. 

Aft, Gsoao Aktov FaixoBfCH, German 
scholar and philoaopher, bom 1773, died 
1841. He wrote on aesthetics and the his- 
tory of philosophy, but is best known as an 
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editor of Plato, whoae works he published 
with a Latiu translation and oommen- 
tai^. 

As'taons. Bee Crajufinh. 

Astar^te, a Syrian goddess, prfibably 
corresponding to the SnnH?. of the (ireeks 
and the Anhtundk of the Hebrews, and 
representing the productive power of nature. 
She was a uioon-gcsldess. Some regard her 
as oorres|iouding with Hera and 

others with A phrfHliU, See AnhUtroik, 
Aatatio ne^le, a magnetic needle having 
another needle of the same intensity fixtsl 
f>arallel t<i it, the ]H>les lieing reversed, ik» 
that the ntHuiles neutralize one anotlier, and 
are unaffected by the earth's niagnetiMin: 
used in the fmtatic tudvawnn^'Ur, 

Aster. a gtuius of ])lants, nat order 
C/cmi|KMita‘, comprifhenditig several hundred 

a M^oies, xnoMtly natives of North Americii, 
th<mgh <»therH are widely distribnU^L 
Many are cultivated as onianiental plants. 
One, A. Triptiluim^ is native in liritaiu, 
and is found in salt marshes, having a 
prt^tty tiurple flower. Asters generally 
flower late in the season, and some are 
hoiuH^ ctdlod Michaelmas or ( *hristiiiiu« 
Daisies. The (%ina Aster (A»trr or ( 
phiu si(Wnify>) is a very showy annual, of 
which there are many varieties. 

Asterabad'. See AstraUtti, 

Asts'ria, a name appliml to a variety of 
corundum, which displays an ojialeMC'ent star 
of six rays of light when cut with certain 
prec^autions; and also to the r<if'ir-rvr, wdiich 
consists of quartz, and is found es]KH?ially 
in (/cylon. 

Aitar'idM. See 

As'terisk. the fi^n> of a star, thus 
used In printing and writing, as a n^ierenci* 
Ui a {mssage or note in the margin, or to fill 
the s|)aott when a name, or the like, is 
omitUnL 

Asttrordaa, the order of the Kchinoder- 
mata to which the star-fishes Itelung. See 
<Slfor-/sAfa 

Aa'taroids, or Pi.A5rrt)tn8, a numerous 
group <]f very small planets revolnng round 
the sun between the orMts of Mars and 
«Tu(titer, remarkable for the eccentricity of 
their orhlts and the large slie of their i^le 
of inclination to the ecliptic. The diaineter 
of the largeet is not supiHsied to exceed 450 
miles, while most of the others are very 
much emaller. They number over 270, 
and new mfonbere are being constantly 
disoo\*mkL Ceres, the fuel ^ them, was 
discovered 1st Januaiy, 1801, and within 


three years more Pidlas, Juno^ and Vesta 
were seen, llie extraordinary smallness of 
these bodies, and their nearness to each other, 
gave rise to the opinion that they were but 
the fragments of a planet that ha<l formerly 
existed and had been brought to an end by 
some catastrophe. For nearly forty years 
investigations were carried on, but no 
more planets were discovered till 8th De- 
oenil)er, 1845, when a fifth ]>lanet in the 
same region was dis(x»vered. The rapid 
succession of discoveries that followed was 
for a time taken as a corroboration of the 
disruptive theory, but the breadth of the 
zone occupied makes the hy}H>theHis of a 
shiittere<l planet nK>re than dcmbtful. Their 
mean diHtan(^eM from the sun vary between 
20(>,(M)0,000 and ;iU(»,0o0,o00 niilts; the 
p€»ri(MlB of revolution Ijetween 1191 days 
(Flora) and 2S()8 (Hilda). Their eccen- 
tricities and inclinations are on the a\ erage 
grt^ater than those of the earth, but their 
total mass does not exceed one-fourth that 
of the earth. 

Aiterol epis, a genus of gigantic ganoid 
fishes, iiow^ found only in a fossil state in 
the (lid lied Sandstone. From tlie remains 
it w*ould stHsm that those fishes must have 
sometimes attained the length of 18 or 20 
feet 

Asthma (ast'ma), difficulty of itvipiration, 
returning at intervals, with a sense c»f stric- 
ture across the chest and in the lungs, a 
wheezing, hard cough at first but more free 
U^wanls the close of each paroxysm, with 
a discharge of mucus, followred by a remis- 
sion. Asthma is essentially a spasm of the 
muscular Ussue which is contained in the 
smaller bronchial tulies. It generally at- 
tacks {>enions advanced in years, and seems, 
in some instances, to l>e hereditary, llie 
exciting causes are various — accumulation 
of blo^ or viscid mucus in the lungs, 
noxious va}x>uTs, a cold and foggy atnios- 

1 >here, or a close, hot air, flatulence, accumu- 
ated fieces, violent naHioDS, organic dis- 
eases in the thoracic \isoera, Ac. By far the 
most important part of the treatment con- 
sists in the obvia^g or removing the several 
exciting causes. It seldom proves fatal 
except as inducing ditqwv, oonsumptlou, 
Ac. 

Asit (is't8>, a towm of Northern Italy, 
mvinoe of Alemandria, 28 mfles X.S.B. of 
^rin, the see of a bishop, wriih an old 
cathedraL In the middle ages It was one 
of the most powerfnl republic of Northern 
Italy. It was the birtbplaoe of Alfieri, the 
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poet* whose statue adorns the orindp^ 
s<|uare. A favourite wine is produced in 
the neighbourhood. Pop. 17,340. 

Asti^matisin, a malformation, congenital 
or acdilental, of the lens of the eye, in con* 
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se<|uenc^ of which the individual does not 
see (ibjects in the same plane, although they 
may r^ly be ikj. It is due to the degree 
of convexity of the horizontal and vertical 
meridians l^ing different, so that corres< 
ponding rays, instead of converging into one 
|s>int, meet at two foci 

Aitle, 'Fhomah, Knglish antiquary, bom 
17'i4, died IHOS. He was a trustee of the 
British Museum and keeper of the public 
rec(»nis in the 'I'owcr. His chief work, 
The Origin and Progress of Writing, a|>- 
fieared in 1784. 

AatomAta, one of the two groo(« into 
which the Protozoa are divided with regard 
to the presence or absence of a mouth, of 
which organ the Astomata are destitute. 
The group comprises two classes, Gregar- 
inida and RhizofsxbL See M^tomaiodtL 
Aston Manor, a local l)oard district^ and 
since 1885 a pari. bor. of Kpglami, situated 
about mue from Birmingham. 

Pop. 5d,84A 

Aslor, JoHW Jaooa bom near Heidel* 
beig, Germany, 1783; diod at New Yori^ 
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1848. In 1783 he emigrated to the United 
States, settleil at New York, and became 
extensively engaged in the fur trade. In 
1811 the settlement of Astoria, founded by 
him, near the mouth of the Columbia river, 
WM funned to serve as a centra depot for the 
fur trade between the lakes and the Pacitic. 
He subsequently engaged in varioiui B()ecu- 
lations, and died worth £4,000,000, leaving 
£70,000 to found the Aatob Libkaky in 
New York. This institution is contained 
in a splendid building, enlarged in 1859 at 
the cost of his son, and comprises about 
200,000 volumes. 

Attor'gi^ a city of Spain, prov. of Tioon; 
the Aaturlra Auf/usfaoi the Uonians. It 
iigure<l prominently during the Peninsular 
w*ar; was taken by the French after an ob- 
stinate defenct), 1810; and retaken by the 
S|Miuian]s, 1812. Pop. 5000. 

Asto ria, a touii of Oregrm, IT. Statics, 
on the i'olumbia river, with numerous 
salmon -canning establishments, l^op. 2803. 
See A uttpr, 

Astrahad', a town of Persia, cafutal of a 

f n>vince of the same name on the Cas|>ian. 

t was formerly the residence of the kajar 
princes, the ancestors of the fut^^nt l^orsian 
dyiifisty. It is very unhealthy, and has 
been called the Citif of the JUafftic, Pop. 
estimated at from 4bo6 to 18,00iK 
Aatrw'a, in Greek mythology, the daugh- 
ter of Zeus and Themis, and goddess of jus- 
tice. During the golden age she dwelt im 
earth, but on that age passing away she 
withdrew from the society of men and was 
placed among the stam, where she forms the 
constellation Virgo, llie name was given 
to one of the asteroids, discovered in 1845. 
It revolves round the sun in 1511*10 solar 
days, and is abemt 2^ times the distance of 
the earth from the sun. 

As'tragal, in architecture, a small semi- 
circular moulding, with a iillet beneath it^ 
which suiTotmds a column in the form of a 
ring, seiMurating the shaft from the capitaL 
Astng'alua, the upper bone of the frsit 
supponiing the tibia; the huokle, ankle, 
or sling boM. It is a strong irregularly- 
shaped boii% ii^ is ajunected with the 
others by 

Aitrag'aliii^ of papilionaoeous 

pluitt, berboiiMi or sbrnboy, and often 
spiny. A. yields gum tr^ 

Astrakhan (as-tra-Akn'), a Kusrian dty, 
capital of ffDvemment of same name, on an 
elevated ishuid in the Volga, about 30 mOes 
above its mouth in the Gaspian, oommunl- 
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eating with the oppodte banks of the river 
numerous hrid^. It is the seat of a 
Greek archbishop and has a large cathedral, 
as well as places of worship for Mohamme- 
dans, Armraians, Ac. Tlw manufactures 
are large and increasing, and the fisheries 
(sturgeon, Ac.) very important It is the 
chief port of the Cas|)ian, and has regular 
steam communication with the principal 
towns on its shores. Pop. fi7,704, composed 
of various races. — The government has an 
area 6t 85,000 square i^ies. It consists 
almost entirely of two vast steppes, sepa- 
rated from each other by the Volg% and 
forming for the most pari arid sterile de- 
serts. Pop. 766,840. 

Astrakhan, a name given to sheep-skins 
with a curled woolly surface obtained fn^m 
a variety of sheep found in liokhara, Persia, 
and Syria ; also a rough fabric with a pile 
in imitation of this. 

Astral Spirits, spirits formerly believed 
to people the heavenlv l>odies or the aerial 
re^ons. In the middle ages they were 
variously cMmceived as fallen angels, souls 
of dofiarted men, or snirits originating in 
fire, and lielonging neitlier to heaven, earth, 
nor bell. ParacelMiis regarded them as de- 
moniacal in character. 

Astrin'gent, a metlicine which contracts 
the organic textures and canals of the iNMly, 
thereby ohei'kiiig or diminishing excessive 
discharges. The chief astringents are tlie 
mineral acids, alum, lime-water, chalk, salts 
of copper, sine, iron, lead, silver; and among 
vegetables catechu, kimi, oak-liark, and galls. 

Astrooa'ryum, a genus of tnipical Ameri- 
can ftalms, species of which yield oil and 
valuable fibre. Tuciim oil and tucum thread 
are obtained from .4 . ridtjarr, 

As'trolabe, an instrument formerly used 
for taking tlie altitude of the sun or stars, 
now BUiMMiseded by the quadrant and sex- 
tant The name was also formerly given to 
an armillary sphere. 

Astrol'ogy, literallv, the sdenoe or doc- 
trine of the stara. Ine name was formerly 
used as equivalent to astronomy, Init is now 
restricted in meaning to the pswdo-sdenoe 
which pretends to enable men to judge ct 
the effects and influenoes of the heavenly 
bodies on human and other mundane affairs, 
and to foretell futore events by their situa- 
tions and oonjunclioiie. As usually practised 
the whole heaven^ visiUe and invisible, was 
divided bv mat oirdes into twdve equal 
parts, called Aoesrs. As the ctrdes were 
supposed torenudn immovable every heaven- 


ly body passed through each of the twdve 
bouses every twenty-four hours. The por- 
tion of the zodiac contained in each house 
was the part to which chief attention was 
paid, and the position of any planet was 
settled by its distance from the boundary 
circle of the house, measured on the ecliptic. 
The bouses had different names and differ- 
ent powers, the first being mdled the house 
of life, the second the house of riches, the 
third of brethren, the sixth of marriage, the 
eighth of death, and so on. The pari of 
the heavens about to rise was called the 
meendaiU^ the planet within the house of 
the ascendant being ford of the a$cendant. 
The different asjtcct» of the planets were of 
great importance. To roxf a jHrsons im* 
trvUif (or draw htn horoscope) was to find the 
p^ition of the heavens at the instant of his 
birth, which being done the astrologer, who 
knew the varic»U8 powers and influences |K)S- 
sesseil by the sun, the moon, and the planets, 
could predict what the course and termina- 
tion of that |ienion*B life would be. llie 
temtierameiit of the individual was ascribed 
to the |«lanet under which he was l>om, as 
eaturtiim from jovial from Jupiter^ 

nureurM from Mervury^ Ac,, words a^hich 
are now used with littie thought of their 
original meaning. The virtues of herbs, 
gems, and medicines were supposed to be 
due to their ruling planets. 

Astren'omy (from Gr. astron^ a heavenly 
body, and tionios, law) is that science which 
investigates the motions, distances, magni- 
tudes, and various phenomena of the h^ea- 
venly Uidies. lliat part of the science 
which gives a description of the motions, 
figures, periods of revolution, and other 
)>beuomena of the heavenly bo^es is calle<l 
dr9eripti\r antroMmy; that part which 
teaches how to observe the motions, figures, 

f ieriodical revolutions, distances, Ac., of the 
leavenly bodies, and bow to use the neoes- 
saiy instniments, is called practical a$trt>‘ 
fiomy; and that part whi<^ explains the 
causes of their motions, and demonstrates 
the laws by which those causes operate, is 
termed fhyiieal astronomy. Reewt years 
have ad^ two new fields of investigation 
which are full of promise for the advance- 
ment astronomical sdenoe. The first of 
t h ese celestial photoyrapKy---hms famished 
us with invaluable UAt-piriarss of the sun, 
moon, and other bodka^ and has recorded 
the ezistenos of myriads of stars invisihla 
aven by the bast t e lawpe s; while tha second, 
speotrvm onsdysis^ now at vroriL in many 
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bands, reveals to us a knowledge of the phy- 
sical constituents of the universe, telling us 
for instance that in the sun (or his atmo- 
sphere) there exist many of the elements 
familiar to us on the earth. It has also 
been applied to the determination of the 
velocity with which stars are approaching 
to, or receding from, our system; and to the 
measurement of movements taking place 
within the solar atmospheric envelopes. 
From analysis of some of the unresolved 
nebuUe the inference is drawn that they 
are not star-swarms but simply cosmical 
vapour; whence a second inference results 
favourable to the hypothesis of the gradual 
condensation of nebulce, and the successive 
evolutions of suns and systema 

The most remote period to which we can 
go back in tracing the history of astronomy 
refers us to a time about 2500 KC., when 
the ('hinese are said to have recorded the 
simultaneous conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, and Mercury with the moon. I'hls 
remarkable phenomenon is found, by calcu- 
lating backward, to have taken place 2400 
ii.c. Astronomy has also an undoubtedly 
high antiquity in India, llie mean annual 
motion of Jupiter and Saturn was observed 
S(» early as 3(^62 years H.C.; tables of the 
sun, moon, and planets were formed, and 
ecli(»ses calculated. In the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, the Chaldeans or Babylo- 
nians had carried on astnmoniical observa- 
tions for 1 900 years. I'hey regarded comets 
as bodies travelling in extended orbits, and 

K redioted their return; and there is reason to 
elieve that they were acquainted with the 
true system of the universe. The priests of 
Kgypt gave astronomy a religious character; 
but their knowledge of the science b testi- 
fied to only by their ancient zodiacs and 
the position of their pyramids with relation 
to the cardinal |Miints, It was among the 
Greeks that astronomy took a more scien- 
tific form. Thales of Miletus (bom 639 8.C.) 
redicted a solar eclipse, and hb successors 
eld opinions which are in many respects 
wonderfully in accordance with modem 
ideas. Pythagoras (500 b.c.) promulgated 
the theory that the mm b the centre ^ the 
planetary system. Great progress wss made 
in astronomy under the rUAemies, and we 
find Timodiares and Aristyllus employed 
about 800 ac. in making useful plaiietiuy 
observations. But Aristarchus of Samos 
(bom 267 ac.) b said, on the authority of 
Azcbime^ to have far surpassed tl^, 
by teaching the double motion of the earth 
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around its axb and around the sun. A 
hundred years later Hipparchus determineil 
more exactly the length of the solar year, the 
eccentricity of the ecliptic, the precession of 
theequinoxes,and even undertook acatalogue 
of the stars. It was in the second century 
after Christ that Claudius Ptolemy, a fa- 
mous mathematician of Pelusium in Egypt, 
propounded the system that bears liis name, 
viz.: that the eakh was the centre of the 
universe, and that the sun, moon, and pla- 
nets revolved around it in the following 
order: nearest to the earth was the sphere 
of the moon; then followed the spheres of 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn; then came the sphere of the 
fixed stars; these were succeeded by two 
erifgtaUtne spheres and an outer sphere 
named the primum muibik or first motion, 
which last was again circumscrilted by the 
ea*ivm nnpi/rrum^ of a ctibic shape, wherein 
happy souls found their alxnle. The Aralis 
began to make scientific astronomical obser- 
vations alioiit the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, and for 400 vears they prosecuted the 
science with assiduity. Ibn-Yunb (1000 
A.n.) made important oliservations of the 
dbturl>ances and eccentricities c»f Jupiter 
and Saturn. In the sixtiH^nth century Ni- 
cholas Copernicus, bom in 1473, intrcwluced 
the system that liears his name, and which 
gives to the sun the central place in the 
solar system, and shows all the other bcKlies, 
the earth included, revolving around him. 
Thb arrangement of the universe (see ( V>- 
penticui) came at length to be generally 
received on account of ^e simplicity it sub- 
stituted for the complexities and contra- 
dictions of the theory of Ptolemy. The 
observations and calculations of Tycho 
Brahe, a Danbb Mtmnomer, bom in 1546, 
continued over many years, were of the 
highest value, and claim for him the title 
of regenerator of practical astnmomy. His 
assistant and puj^l, Kepler, bora In 1571, 
was enabled, principally by the aid be re- 
ceived from master's labours, to arrive 
al those laws which have made hb name 
fsmoos: 1. That the planets move, not in 
circular, but in elliptical orbits, of which 
lbs sun occupies a focus. 2. That the rsdius 
vector, or straight line joining the 

sun and any ppeet, moves over equal spaces 
In equal times. 8. That the squares m the 
timss of the revoIntioDs of the planets are 
ss the cubce of their mean dlstimces from 
the sun. Gal^, who died in 1642, ad- 
vanced the adenoe by hb observationa and 
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by the new revelatione he made through 
hie tele 800 i>es, which established the truth 
of the Copemican theoiy. Newton, bom 
in 1642, carried physical astronomy sud- 
denly to comparative fierfection. Accej^t- 
ing Kepler's laws as a statement of the 
facts of planetary motion he deduced from 
them bis theory of gravitation. The sci- 
ence was enriched t'twards the close of the 
eighteenth century by the discovery bv 
Herschel of the planet Uranus and its satel- 
lites, the resolution <if the Milky Way into 
myriads of stars, and the unravelling of the 
mystery of neViulu* and of double and triple 
stars. The splended analytical researcdics 
of Lalande, Lagrange, Delambre, and La- 
place, mark the same |»enod. The nine- 
teenth century o{iened with the discovery 
of the first four minor planets; and the 
existeiK'u of another planet (Neptune) more 
distant fnim the sun than I'raiius, was, in 
l!S4r), simiilianeously and iiide|>eiidentlY 

I irodicted hv lioverrier and Adams. <>f 
ate years the Him has attracted a num1>er 
of olisorvers, tlie s|>ectrosco|>e and phot(»- 
graphy having Ijoen es{>eGially fniitful in 
this field of investigation. rVim recent 
transit <»bs(;rvations the former calculated 
distance of the sun has bensn corrocUnl, and 
is now given as 92,560,000 miles. An in- 
teresting recent discovery is that of the tw<» 
satidlites of Mars. The existence of an 
intra- Mercurial planet, which has lx?eu 
named Vulcan, has not yet lieen verified. 
Much valuable work has of late Ihh)!! tu** 
oomplished in ascertiuning the |xtrallax of 
fixea stars. 

The objects with which astronomy has 
chiefly to deal are the eartli, the sun, the 
menm, the planets, the tixe^l stars, comets, 
nebuln% ancl meteors. The stellar universe 
is com}Mtiiitd of an unknown host of stars, 
many mill ions in numlier, the most notice- 
able of which have been formed into groufis 
called conMfihUioo^, The nobuUe are cloud- 
like })atches of light scattered all over the 
heavena Some of them have lx>en resolved 
into star-dusters, but many of them are but 
masses of incandesceut gas. A favourite 
theory regarding the fixed stars is that they 
form a system to which our sun bedongs, and 
that manv of the nebula are similar systems 
situated far outside of our own. Ibe fixed 
■tars iweterve, at least to unaided \*iiion, an 
unalterable ration to each other, because 
of their vast distance from the earth, llieir 
apparent movement from east to w*est is 
the result of the earth's revolution on ite 


axis in twenty-four hours from west to east 
The planets have not only an apparent, but 
also a real and proper motion, since, like 
our earth, they revolve around the sun in 
their several orbits and periods. The 
nearest of these bodies to the sun— unless 
the hypothetical Vulcan really exists — is 
Mercury, the second planet from 

the sun, is the brightest and most beau- 
tiful of all the planets, llie Earth is 
the first planet accompanied by a satellite 
or moon. 3/or«, the next planet, has two 
satellites, as already mentioned. Its sur- 
face has a variegated character, and the 
existence of land, water, snow, and ice has 
been assumed. The A»tirmth^ of which 
over 270 have been olxiervetl, form a broad 
zone of small bodies circulating in the space 
Ix'tween Mars and Jupiter. Jupiter^ the 
largest planet of the system, has four satel- 
lites, discovered by Lalileo, and is marked 
by dark bands or belts on each side of the 
e(|uati»r. Saturn^ with his eight moons, and 
his bntad thin rings with edges turned to- 
wards the planet, is, perhafis, the most strik- 
ing telescopic object in the heavens. L 'ran us 
-- discovered by Herschel in 1781 — is ac- 
companied l>y four satellitt^s. AVpfiiwf , the 
farthest removes) fnun the sun, has one 
satellite, the motion of which is retrograde. 
Besides the planets, <iuite a numl^r of 
comets are known U* lie memlasrs of the 
solar system. ^J'he physical constitution 
of these iMxlies is still one of the enigmas of 
astronomy. The oV»servation of meUxirs 
has recently attracte<] much attention. Ibey 
most frecpiently occur in the autumn, and 
have been siip|iose<i to be the dt^bris of 
comets. See articles Earthy Sun^ Moon, 
Planet, Omtet, Etars, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, iSfifiirr*, Asteroids, Ac. 

Astur. See (rushateh, 

Astu'ria, or The Ahtibias, a Spanish 
principality, now forming the province of 
Chiedo, on the north coast of Spain; an 
alpine region, with steep and jagged moun- 
tain ridg^ valuable miner^s, luxuriant 
grazing lands, and fertile well -watered 
valleya llie hereditary prince of Spain 
has borne since 1388 the title of IVinoe of 
the Asturias. 

Asly'agos (-jii), last king of the Medt>s, 
593-558 wposed by Cyrus, an event 
which tianrippled the supremacy from the 
Medea to the Persiana. 

Ammotott <a-sun-th8-on'), or NcEsraa 
SsiloRA DK LAAsrifCioN (English, Assuaip- 
the chief dty of Paraguay, on the 
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river Paraguay, picturesquely situated and 
witii good public buildings. It was founded 
in 1 53d on the feast of the Assumption. Its 
trade is mostly in the yerba tea, hide$(, 
tol)acco, oranges, &c. It was taken and 
plundered by the Braailians in 1869, and 
some of the leading buildings still remain 
in a half-ruined condition. A railway runs 
for a short distance into the interior. Pop. 
21,838. 

As'wail, the native name for the sloth- 
l>ear lahuitimt) of the mountains of 

India, an uncouth, unwieldy animal, with 
very long black hair, inoffensive when not 
attac^kiHl Its usual diet consists of roots, 
liees'-ntsits, grubs, snails, ants, &c. Its Hesh 
is in much favour as on article of f<KHi. 
\\'hen aipture<l young it is easily tamed. 

Asylum, a sanctuary or [tlace of refuge, 
where criminals and debtors sheltered them- 
selves from justice, and from which they 
couhl not l>e taken without sacrilege. I'em- 
ples were anciently asylums, as were ( Chris- 
tian churches in later timi^. (See 
twtrtf.) The term is now usually applied 
to an institution for receiving, maintaining, 
and, so far as isissible, ameliorating the 
condition of persons labouring under certain 
iKslily defects or mental maladies; some- 
times also a refuge for the unfortunate. 

Asymptote (as'im-tdt), in geometry, a 
line which is continually approaching a 
curve, but never meets it, however far either 
of them may be prolonged. This may l>e 
conceived as a twgent to a curve at an 
infinite distance. 

Asyn'deton, a figure of speech by which 
connecting words are omitM; as * I came, 
saw, conquered.' 

Atacama (a-ta-ka'ma), a desert region on 
the west coast of S. America belonging to 
Chili, comprised partly in the prov. of 
Atacama, f>artly in the territory of Anto- 
fagasta. It inainly consists of a plateau 
extending from ('opiap5 northward to the 
river Loa^ and lies lietween the Andes and 
the sea. It forms the chief mining district 
of ChiU, there being here rich silver mines, 
while gold is also found, as well as aigen- 
tiferous lead, copper, nickel, cobalt, and 
iron; with cpiano on the coast The northern 
portion tiU recently belonged to Bolivia, 
^e Cliilian prov. of Atacama has an area 
ol 39,600 sq. m. and a pop. of 84,000. 

Ataca'mite, a mineral consistiDg of a 
combination of the protoxide and cUoride 
of copper, oecorring abundantly in some 
parts of Sooth America, as at Atacama, 
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whence it has its name. It is worked as 
an ore in South America, and is exported 
to England. 

Ati^ual'pa, the last of the incas, suc- 
ceeded his father in 1 529 on the throne of 
ljuito, whilst his brother Huascar obtained 
the Kingdom of Peru. They soon mode war 
against each other, when the latter was de- 
feated, and his kingdom fell into the hands 
of Atahualpa. The Spaniards, taking ad- 
vantage of these internal disturlmnces, with 
Pizarro at their head, invaded Peru, and 
advanced to Atahualpa's camp. Here, while 
Pizam> s priest was telling the inca how the 
pope had given Peru to the Sfianiards, fire 
was o|>enod on the unsus|>ecting I’eruvians, 
Atahualpa was captured, and, despite the 
payment of a vast ransom in gold, was 
executed (1533). 

Atalan'ta, in the Oroek mythology, a 
famous huntress of Arc'odia. She was to bo 
obtained in marriage only by him who 
could outstrip her in a race, the conse- 
quence of failure Inking death. One of her 
suitors obtained from Aphnslltr* (Venus) 
three golden ap|des, which he threw behind 
him, one after another, as he ran. Atalanta 
st4i|i}>c«d to pick them up, and was not 
unwillingly defeated. There was another 
Atalanta l)elonging to Ikeotia, who cannot 
very well be distinguished, the same stories 
being told about both. 

Ataman. See Jhlman, 

At'avism (L. atAvux, an ancestor), in bi- 
ology, the tendency to reproduce the ances- 
tral t 3 rpe in animals or plants which have 
become considerably modified by breeding 
or cultivation; the reversion of a descendant 
to some peculiarity of a more or less remote 
ancestor. 

Ataxy, Ataxia, in medicine, irregularity 
in the animal functions, or in the symptoms 
of a disease. See JUmnwittyr ataxif. 

Atba'rm, the most northerly tributary of 
the Nile. It rises in the Abyssinian high’ 
lands, receives several large tributaries, and 
enters the Nile abcnit 1 8 ' N. 

Atchmfalay'a (*Lost Water'), a river of 
the IT. States, an outlet of the PCed Biver 
which strikes off before the junction of that 
river with the Mississippi, flows southward, 
and enters the Oulf of Mexico by Atcha- 
falaya Bay. Ihi length is 250 miles. 

Ateheen'. See A ehun. 

Atcli'ii 0 li,acity of Kansas, United States, 
on the Missouri, about 30 miles from Lea- 
veoworth, an important railway centre with 
an increasiQg trade. Pop. 15,106. 
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ATHANASIUS. 


Among the Greeks, the goddess 
of hAle, injustice, erime, nod retribution, 
daughter of Zeus according to Homer, but 
of Kris (Strife) according to Hesiod. 

AVeles, a genus of .^erican monkeys. 
See Spider-mmkey, 

Ateliers Vationauz (a-tl-yfi na-syo uo), 
or national workshops, were established by 
the French provisional government in 184 A 
They interfered much with private trade 
as about 100,000 workmen threw themselves 
on the government for work. The breaking 
up of the system led to disorders, but it was 
abolished in duly, 1848. 

Atella'nm Fab'nlm (called also Oiean 
a kind of light interlude, in ancient 
Rome, performed not by the regular acton^ 
but by freeborn young Romans; it origi* 
nated from the ancient Atdla^ a dty of the 
Oscans. 

Atesh'ga (the place of fire), a sacred place 
of the Guebres or Persian fire-worshippers, 
on the peninsula of Apsheron, on the w. 
coast of the Caspian, visited by large num- 
Ixsrs of pilgrims, wht> Ik>w before the sacred 
flames which issue from the bituminous soil 
Ath (at), a fortified town of Helgium, in 
the province of Hainaut, on the lleiider; 
it carries on weaving, dyeing, and printing 
cottons. Pop. 8260. 

Athabas'ca, a river, lake, and district of 
Canada. The Athabasca, river rises on the 
eastern slopes of the Ilocky Mountains in 
the district of Alberta, flows in a N.a. direc* 
tion through the district of tlae same name, 
anil falls into lAke Athabasca after a coune 
of about 600 milea — L aki Athabasca, or 
lAkke of the Hills, is about 190 miles S.S.B. 
of the Great Slave Lake, with which it is 
connected by means of the Slave River, a 
continuation of the Pesoe, It is about 200 
miles in length from csst to west, and about 
miles wiite at the broadest {uut, but gra- 
dually narrows to a point at either extre- 
mity, —The district of Atuabahca, formed 
in 1882, lies immediately a. of British 
Columbia and N. of AllMBita; area about 
122,000 sq. miles. It is intersected by the 
Atha b asca and the Peace River, and as yet 
has a scanty emulation. The name is also 
given to a family of Indians. 


of Ahsdsh, who had been secretly pre* 
served, on the throne of his father, and 
Athaliah was slain. See 2 Kings viiL ix. xi 

Athana'sian Creed, a creed or exposition 
of Christian faith, supposed formerly to have 
lieen drawn up St Athanasius, though 
this opinion is now generally rejected, and 
the composition often ascribed to Hilary, 
bishop of Arles (about 430), It is an ex- 
plicit avowal of the doctrines of the Trinity 
(as opposed to Arianism, of which Athsr 
nasius was a great opprment) and of the in- 
carnation, and contains what are known as 
the * damnatory clauses,’ in which it declares 
that damnation must be the lot of those 
who do not believe the true and catholic 
faith. It is contained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, to be read on certain occasion. 

Athana'sius, St., Archbishop of Alexan- 
dria, a renown^ father of the church, bom 
in that city about a.I). 296, died 373. While 
vet a young man he attended the council at 
Nice (325), where he gained the highest es- 
teem of the fathers by the talents which he 
displayed in the Arian controversy. He had 
a great share in the decrees passed here, 
and thereby drew on himself the hatred of 
the Arians. Shortly afterwards he was 
appointed archbishop of Alexandria, llie 
complaints and accusations of his enemies 
at length induced the Emperor I 'onstantiiie 
to summon him in 334 before the oonndhi 
of Tyre and Jerusalem, when be was sus- 
jMuded, and afterwards banished to lYeves. 
The death of Constantine put an end Ut this 
banishment, and (^onstantius recalled the 
holy patriai^ His return to Alexandria 
resembled a triumph. Depoeed again in 
340, he was reinstated in 342. Again in 
365 be was sentenced to be banished, when 
be retired into those parts of the desert 
which were entirely uninhaldted. He was 
followed by a faithful servan^ who, at the 
risk of his Ufe, supplied him with the means 
of subtistenoe. Here Athanasius oomposed 
many writings, full of eloquence^ to streng- 
then the faith of the believeri, or expoee 
the falsehood of his miemies. When Julian 
the Apostate ascended the throne tdera- 
tion was prodaimed to all religions, and 
Athanadus retumed to bis former positioii 


AthalPali, ^bmrtter of Ahab king of 
Israel, and wile of Joram king of Judah. 
After the deiM of her ecm Ahadah she 
opened her way to the throne bv the murder 
of forty-two pmnose of the royal blood. She 
rdgned six yoars; in the ceventh tbe high- 
in£st Jehoim jdmwd Joad^ the young CM 


at Alexandria. His next controveray wss 
with the heathen subjecte of Julian, who 
exdted the emperor against him, and he 
was obli^ to flee in mm to save his life. 
Tbedei^ of the emperor and the acoess h m 
of Jovian (863) agi^ brought Um bade; 
but ValeuB baowing emperor, and the Ar- 
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iaas recovering the euperiority, he wm once 
more oompellid to flee. He concealed him- 
self in the tomb ot hk father, vrhere he 
remained four months, until Yalens allowed 
him to return. From thk period he re- 
mained undkturbed in hk office till he died. 
Of the forty-six years of hk official life he 
spent twenty in banishment^ and the greater 
of the remainder in defending the 
Nicene Creed. Hk writings, which are in 
(^reek, are on polemical, historical, and 
moral subjects. The polemical treat chiefly 
of the diKtrines of the Trinity, the incarna- 
tion of Christ, and the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. The hktorical ones are of the 
greatest importance for the history of the 
church. See A thananan Creed. 

A'theism (Greek, a,pxlv;^aiid 7%(;o«,God), 
the disbelief of the existenoe of a God or 
supreme intelligent being; the doctrine op- 

C med to theiim or deism. The term has 
}en often hxMely used as equivalent with 
ir\Adelity generally, with deism, with pan- 
thekm, and with the denial of immortality. 

Ath'eling, a title of honour among the 
Anglo-Saxons, meaning one who k of noble 
blo^ The title was gradually confined to 
the princes of the blo^ io the 

ninth and tenth centuries k used exclusively 
for the sons or brothers of the reigning king. 
Atheling, Edoah. See Edgar Athding. 
Atb'elney, formerly an island in the midst 
of fens and marshes, now drained and cul- 
tivated, in Somersetshire, England, about 
7 miles south-east of Bridgwater. Alfred 
the Great took refuge in it during a Dankh 
invasion, and afterwards founded an abbey 
there. 

Ath'elstan, King of England, bom 895, 
died 941, succeeded hk father, Edward the 
Elder, in 925. He was victorious in hk 
wars vrith tho Danes of Northumberland, 
and the Scots, by whom they were assisted. 
After a signal overthrow of hk enemies at 
Brunanburgh he governed in peace and with 
great ability. 

AtUTna, or AthIkI, a Greek ^dess, 
identified by the Romans with Minerva, 
the representative of the intellectaal powers; 
the daughter of Zeus (Jupiter) and Mfitk 
(that k, wisdom or devemess). According 
to the legend, which k perhaps allegorical, 
before her Ur^ Zens swallowed her mother, 
and Athena afterwards sprang from the 
head of Zens with a mmht v war shoot and 
in complete armour, hk her character of 
a wise and prudent warrior die was con- 
trasted with t^ fierce Ares (Mm). In the 
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wars of the giants she slew Pallas and £n- 
celadus. In the wars of the mortals she 
aided and protected heroes. She is also 
represented as the patroness of the arts of 
peace. The sculptor, the architect, and the 
painter, as well as the philosopher, the 
orator, and the poet, considered her their 
tutelar deity. She is also represented among 
the healing gods. In all these representa- 
tions she k the symbol of the thinking fa- 
culty, the goddess of wisdom, science, and 
mrt ; the latter, however, only in so far as 
invention and thought are comprehended. 
In the images of the goddess a manly gra- 
vity and an air of reflection are united with 
female beauty in her features. As a warrior 
she k representail completely armed, her 
head covered with a gold helmet. As the 
goddess of peaceful arts she appears in the 
dress of a Grecian matron. To her insignia 
belong the .lEgk, the Gorgon's head, the 
round Argive buckler; and the owl, the 
cock, the serpent, an dive branch, and a 
lance were sacred to her. All Attica, but 
particularly Athens, was sacred to her, and 
she had ntuuerous temples there. Her most 
brilliant festival at Athens was the Pan- 
athencea. 

Atbcnm'um, the temple of Athena or 
Minerva, at Athens, fre(|uented by poets, 
learned men, and orators. The same name 
was given at Borne to the school which 
Hadrian establkhed on the ('apitoline 
Mount for the promotion of literary and 
scientific studies. In modem times the 
same name k given to literary dubs and 
establishments connected with the sdences. 

The Athenmim k also the name of the 
leading British literary journal, establkbeil 
in 1828 and publkhed weekly. Among the 
names of those that have been connected 
with it are Sterling, DOke, Hepworth Dixon, 
Btebbing, Ac. 

Atlienm^ns,aGreek rhetoridan and gram- 
marian, who lived at the end of the second 
and beginning of the third century after 
Christy antbor of an encyclop»dic work, in 
the form of conversation, called the Feast 
of the Learned (Ddpnosuphkte), which k 
a rich but iU-arranged treasure of hktorical, 
antiquarian, philosophical, grammatical, Ac., 
knowledge. 

Athei^onMt a Pktonic philosopher of 
Athens, a convert to Christianity, who wrote 
a Greek Apolo^ for the Christians, ad- 
dressed to the Imperor Marcus Aurelia^ 
in 177, one of the earliest that appeared. 

Ath'ens (6r. AMnai, L. Aihmud), an- 
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ciently the capital of Attica and centre of 
(jrreek culture, now the cafdtal of the 
dom of Greece. It ie eituated in the central 
plain of Attica, about 4 niilcH from the Sa- 
ronic Gulf or Gulf of yKgina, an arm of the 
i^Cf^ean Sea running in lietween the main- 
land and the Pelo{K)nne8UH. It im Kaid to 
have lieen founded alxiut ITiliO by C'e- 
cropH, the mythical PelaKgian hero, an<l to 
have l>ome the name (*ecropia until under 
Krechtheua it received the name of Athena 


in honour of AthSnS. The Acropolia, afk 
irregular oval crag 1 fiO ft. high, with a level 
Hummit 1000 ft. long by 500 in lireadth, 
wan the original nucleua of the city, which 
according to tradition was extended by 
'J'heseus when Athens became the heafl of 
the confederate Attic states. The three 
chief eminences near the Acn»|tolis — the 
Areopagus to the north-west, the Pnyx 
the south-west, and the Museum to the south 
of tlui Pnyx— were thus included within the 



city Isiundary iw the sites of its chief pub- 
lic buildings, the city itself, however, after- 
wards taking a northerly direction, i )n the 
east rait the Iliasus and on the west the 
0|khiMsus, while to the south-west lay three 
harbours - Phaleruui, the oldest and nearest; 
the IMntnis, the iiuMt iui|iortant; and Muny- 
cliia, the Pinean Aoix»|iolui. At the height of 
its pros)ierity the city was connecietl vntii its 
harbours bv three massive walla (the 'long 
widls'). The architectural development of 
Athens may be dated from the rule of the 
Pisistratids (560-510 nxX who are criHiited 
with the foundation of the huge temple of 
the Olymidan Eeus» completed by Hailrian 
seven centuries later, Uie erection tlie 
Pytbium or temple of Pythian A|M)11 o, and 
of the Lyceum or temple of A^mllo Lyi^us 
-idl near the Ilissus; and to whom were 
due the indosure irf the Aiiuiemy, a gym- 


nasium and gardens to the north of the 
city, and the Iniilding <»f the Agora with its 
Portico or 8Uia, ll^uileuterium or Senate- 
house, Tluilus, and Pry^tanium. With the 
foundatii»n of Atlieniau dcmocracv under 
Clistheni^ the Pnyx or place of public 
assembly, with its setnidroular area and 
Cyclopean wall, first became of im|H>rtance, 
and a commencement was made to the 1 >io- 
uysiac theatre (theatre of Dionysus or Uac- 
cbus) on the south side of the Acn>polis. 
After the destruction wrought by the Per- 
sians in 480 B.C. Themistocles reconstructed 
the city upon practical lines and with a 
laiger area, inclosing the city in new walls 
miles in circumference, ensuing the north 
wall of the Acro|.Hilis, and developing the 
maritime resources of the Phtens: w^hile 
C'imon added to the southern fortifications 
of the Aoropdis, jilaccd on it the temple 
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of Wingless Victory, planted the Agora 
urith trees, laid out ihe Academy, and built 
the Tbeseum on an eminence north of the 
Areopagus; his brother-in-law, Peisianax, 
erecting the famous Stoa Poecile, a hall iivith 
walls covered with paintings (whence the 
Sit tics got their name). Under Pericles the 
highest point of artistic development was 
reached. An Odeium was erected on the 
east of the Dionysiac theatre for the recita- 
tions of rha|)BodistB and musicians; and with 
the aid of the architects Ictinus and Mnes- 


ides and of the sculptor Phidias the Ac- 
ropolis was |)erfeoted. Covering the whole 
of the western end rose the Propyla^a, of 
Pentelic marble and consisting of a central 
portico with two wings in the form of Doric 
templea Within, to the left of the entrance, 
stood the bronze statue of Athena Proma- 
chui^ and beyond it the Erechtheura, con- 
taining the statue of Athena Polias; while 
to the right, on the highest })art of the Acro- 
polis, was the marble Parthenon or temple 
of Athena, the crowning glory of the whole. 



Athi;iii.-<-T)Mi AcropoU* Mid Aroo|>aipia. 


Minor statues and shrines occupied the 
rest of the area, which was for the time 
wholly appnipriated to the worship of the 
guardian deities of the city. In the interval 
between the close of the Peloponnesian war 
and the battle of Chierouea few additions 
were made. Then, however, the long walls 
and I’ineus, destroyed by Lysander, were 
restored by CoDfin, and under the orator 
Lycurgus the Dionysiae temple was com- 
pleted, the Panathenaic stadium commenced, 
and the choragic monuments <4 l^ysicrates 
and Thrasyllus erected. Later on Ptolemy 
Philadelphus gave it the Ptolemspum near 
the Tbeseum, Attalus I. the stoa north-east 
of the Agora, Eumenes II. that near the 
great theatre, and Antiochus Kpiphanes 
carried on the Olympium. Under the Ro- 
mans it ooDtincK^ a ilouriabing city, Ha- 
drian in the second century adorning it with 
many new buOdings. Indeed Athens was 
at BO time more ^dendid than under the 
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Antonines, when Pausanias visited and do- 
scrii>ed it. But after a time (Christian zeal, 
the attacks of barbarians, and roblieries of 
coUectors made sad inn^ads among the mo- 
numents. Aliout 420 A.h. p^anism was 
tfitally annihilated at Athens, and when 
Justinian closed even the schools of the 
philosophers, the reverence for buildings us- 
Bociated with the names of the ancient dei- 
ties and heroes was lost. The Parthenon 
was turned into a church of the Virgin Mary, 
and St. George step|jed into the place of 
Theseus. Fixi^ly, m 145^1 the place fell 
into the bands of the Turks, llie Parthe- 
non became a mosque, and in 1687 was 
greatly damaged by an explosion at the 
siege of Athens by the Venetians. Enough, 
however, remains of it anti of the neigh- 
Ismrinf^ structures to abun<lautly attest the 
splendour of the Acropolis; while of the 
other buildings of the city, the Tbeseum 
and Horologium, or Temple of the Windi^ 
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are admirably preserved, as also are the 
Pny X, Panathenaic stadium, Ac. Boon after 
the commencement of the war of liberation 
in 1821 the Turks surrendered Athens, Viut 
captured it a^^ain in 1826 27. It was then 
abandoned until 1880. In 1885 it became 
the royal residence, and made rapid pro* 
^ress. I^he modem dtv mostly lies north- 
wards and eastwards from the Acropolis, 
and consists mainly of straight and well- 
built streets. Among the principal build- 
ings are the royal palace, a stately building 
with a fayade of Pentelic marble (completed 
1848), the uuiversity, the academy, public 
library, theatre, and observatory, lie uni- 
versity was n)M)ned in 1886, and has 1400 
students. There are valuable museums, in 
particular the National Museum and that 
111 the Polytechnic School, which embraces 
the Schliematiti collection, Ac. llese are 
constantly licing added to by excavations. 
Here are four foreign archaeological schools 
or institutes, the French, (lerman, Ame- 
rican, and British. Tramways have been 
made in the princifial streets, and the city 
is connected by railway (6 miles) with its 
fKirt, the Piraeus. Pop. 85,000. 

Athens, the name of many places in tlie 
U. States, the chief being in (Georgia and 
(^)ntaining the (xeoi^a University. Po|i. 
6000. 

Atti'srins (AfArrfiui), the name of a genus 
of small fishes abundant in the Meiliterra- 
naan and caught in British waters, some of 
them being highly esteemed as ftnid. 

Ath'erstone, a town in Warwickshire, 
England, the reputed birthplace of the poet 
Drayton. Pop. 8667. 

Ath'erton, U»wii of England, Lancashire, 
18 miles north-west of Manchester; cotton- 
factories, oollieries, iron- works. Pop. 12,602. 

Athletes (athl^ts ; Gr. ui/iyeroi), comba- 
tants who took part in the public games of 
Greece. The iinifassion was an honourable 
cue ; tests of birth, {lotition, and character 
were im|H)sod, and crowns, statues, i^ial 
privileges, and |Hinsions were amoim Uie re- 
wards of suoceaa— dfA/rf rf $part$, if they do 
not hold such an honourable position to-day 
as they did in antiquity, are s ill practisad 
with great enthusiasm and exotw' keen- 
est interest in their patnuie. Ammg them 
are runnia^ jiunpum^, swimming, 

cycling, oimet» football, wrestling, throw- 
i^ the haoiiner, 'putting' the stone, Aa 

Athloae', a town of Ireland, dividid by 
the Shannon into two parts, one in West- 
meath, the other in Roeoommon; about 76 


miles west of Dublin. Its central positioa 
has made it one of the chief military dep6ts, 
and it is the terminus of four important 
railways. It manufactures woollen goods, 
felt hats, linens, Ac., and has a valuable 
river fishery. Up to 1 885 it sent one mem- 
ber to Parliament Pop. 6901. 

Ath'ol, or Atholk, a mountainous and 
romantic district in the north of Perthshire, 
Scotland, giving the title to a duke of the 
Murray family. 

Athor, Hathor, or Het-hrr, an Egyp- 
tian goddess, identified with Aphrodite or 
Venus. Her symbol was the cow bearing 
on its head the solar disc and hawk -feather 

f lumes. Her chief temple was at Denderah. 

'rum her the third month of the Egyptian 
year derived its name. 

A'thos (now liatjion Oroi or Montf 
that is, Holy Mountain), a mountain 6700 
feet high, in European Turkey, terminating 
the most eastern of the three i^eniiisulas 
lutting into the Archi|»elago. The name, 
however, is freouently applied to the whole 
peninsula, whicn is about 30 miles long by 
5 broad. It is covered with forests, and |>lan- 
tations of olive, vine, and other fruit trees. 
Both the surface and coast-line are irregular. 
He Persian fleet under Maitlonius was 
wn^cked here in 498 B.C., and to avoid a 
similar calamity Xerxes caused a canal, of 
which traces may yet be seen, to be cut 
through tlie isthmus that joins the |>enin- 
sula to the mainland. On the [Ktninsula 
there are situated about twt'Uty monas- 
teries and a multitude of hermitages, wlich 
ct)ntain from 6000 to 8000 monks and her- 
mits of the order of St Basil The libra- 
ries of the monasteries are rich in literary 
treasures and manuscripts. Everv nation 
belonging to the Greek ('lurch has here 
one or more mouasteries of its own, which 
are annually \iBited by pilgrima. The 
various religious communities form a spe- 
dee of republic, paydng an annual tribute 
of nearly i:4000 to the Turks, and governed 
by a synod of twenty monastic d^uties and 
four presidents meeting weekly. He privi- 
leges which the estabushments enjoy they 
owe to Murad II., who, on account of their 
voluntary submiidan, even before the cap- 
ture of (Instantinoi^e, granted them hb 
proteotioii. At the present day no Moham- 
medan except the Aga Bostanji, who acta 
as an intennediary between the monks and 
the sultan, can aetlle on the peninsnbk 
The revenue of the community is derived 
burn pilgrim% and from a oonddeiaUe txa^ 
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in amulets, rosarieti crndfixes, images, and 
wooden furniture, 

Athy', a town in Ireland, county of Kil* 
dare, 37 miles south-west of Dublin, on the 
Barrow, which is here joined by the Grand 
(*anal. Its chief trade is in com. Pop. 41 81. 

Atitlan, a lake and mountain of Central 
America in Guatemala. The lake is about 
24 miles long and 10 broad; the m(»untain 
is an active volcano 12,160 ft. high. 

Atlan'ta, a city in the United States, 
capital of Georgia, on an elevated ridge, 
7 miles south-east of the Chattahoochee 
Kiver. It is an important railway centre; 
carries on a large trade in grain, paper, 
cotton, flour, and especially tobacco, and pos- 
sesses flour-milU, paper-mills, iron-works, 
kc. Here are Atlanta University for col- 
oure<l male and female students, a theolo- 
gical college, a medical college, Ac. Atlanta 
siiflered severely during the civil war. Pop. 
37,40i^. 

Atlan'tes, or TklamOnks, in architecture, 
male figures used in place of columns or 
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pilasters for the support of an entablature 
or cornice. Female figures so employed 
are termed earpatides, 

Atlantic City, a fashionidile watering- 
place of the U. States, on the coast of New 
Jemey. Pop. 8(H»0. 

Atlantic Ocean, the vast expanse of sea 
lying between the west coasts of Europe 
and Africa and the east coasts of Noith 
and South America, and extending from the 
Arctic to tile Antarctic Ocean; greatest 
breadth, between the weet coast of Northera 
Africa and the east ooeat of Florida, 4150 
miles; least brsedtb, between Norway and 
Greenland, 030 rnOee; sumrficial extent, 
25,000,000 eqoare milea Tlie principal in- 
lete end bays are Baifin'sand Hudson’s Bays, 
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the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, the 
North Sea or German Ooean, the Bay of 
Biscay, and the Gulf of Guinea. The prin- 
cipal islands north of the equator are Ice- 
land, the Faroe and British Islands, the 
Azores, Canaries, and de Verd Is- 

lands, Newfouuillaud, Caiie Breton, and 
the West India Islands; and south of the 
e<|uator, Ascension, St. Helena, and Tristan 
da Cunha. 

The great currents of the Atlantic are 
the Equatorial Current (divisible into the 
Main, Northern, and Southern Equatorial 
Currents), the Gulf-stream, the North Af- 
rican and Guinea Current, the Southern 
Connecting (Current, the Southern Atlantic 
Current, the Cape Horn Cvurrent, Ileunel's 
Current, and the Arctic ( -uiTeiit. The cur- 
rent system is primarily set in motion by 
the trade-winds which drive the water of 
the intertropical region from Africa to- 
wards the American coasts. ^Jlie Main 
Equatorial (Hirrent, passing across the 
Atlantic, is turned by the S. American 
coast, along which it runs at a rate of .‘to 
to 50 miles a day, till, having received part 
uf the North E(|uatorial (Current, it en- 
ters the Gulf of Mexico. Issuing thence 
between llorida and Chiba under the name 
of the G ulf-stream, it flows with a gradually 
expanding channel nearly parallel to the 
coast of the United States. It then turns 
north-eastward into the mid-Atlantic, the 
larger pn>iK)rtiou of it passing southward to 
the east of the Azores to swell the Nortli 
African and Guinea C'urrent created by the 
northerly winds ofl" the I’ortuguese coast. 
The Guinea C/urrent, which takes a southerly 
course, is divided into tw(» on arriving at the 
region of the north-east trades, |Nirt of it 
flowing east to the Bight of Biafra and 
joining the South African feeder of the 
Main Equatorial, but the larger portion 
being carried westward into the North 
Equatorial drift. K4snners Current, which is 
possibly a continuation of the Gulf-stream, 
enters the Bay of Biscay from the west, 
curves round its coast, and then turns north- 
west towards Cape Clear. The Arctic ( 'ur- 
rent roiis along tne east coast of Greenland 
(being here called the Greenland ( 'urrent), 
(kmblea Cape Farewell, and flows up towards 
Davis’ Stndt; it then turns to the south 
along the coasts of Lalnrador and the United 
States, from which it se|jarates the Gulf- 
stream bv a cold band of water. Immen s e 
mames of ioe are borne south bv this cur- 
rent from the Polar seaa. In the interior 
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of the North Atlantic there b a large area 
comparatively free from currents, called the 
Bargasso Bea, from the large quantity of 
sea weed (of the genus Sartfosmiri) which 
drifts into it. A similar area exbts in the 
Bouth Atlantia In the South Atlantic, 
the fKirtion of the Kf^uatorial (Current which 
strikes the American coast Ijelow Caf^e St 
Roque flows southward at the rate of from 
12 to 20 miles a day along the Brazil coast 
under the name of the Briizil (.-urrent It 
then turns eastward and forms the Bouth 
C^mnectiug (current, which, on reaching the 
South African c^iast, turns northward into 
the Main and Southern K<|uatorial Currents. 
Jk9Hides the surface currents, an under cur- 
rent of cold water flows from the poles to 
the e(|uator, and an up|ier current of warm 
water fnun the equator towanls the ]K)les. 

'I'he greatest depth yet discovered b 
north of Porto Rico, in the West Indies, 
iiaiindy feet. ( Voss- sections of the 

North Atlantic Ixstween Kuro|)e and Ame- 
rica show that its bed oonsists of two great 
valleys lying in a uortli-and-south direction, 
aiiii seyiarated by a ridge, on which there 
is an average depth of ] 600 or 1700 fathoms, 
while the valleys on either side sink to the 
depth of 6000 or 4000 fathoms. A ridge, 
calleil the IPyriT/f* 77ioi/t«oH with a 

depth of little more than 200 fathoms alx>ve 
it, runs from near the Hiitt of l^wis to 
Iceland, cutting off the colder water of the 
An^tic Ocean from the warmer water of the 
Atlantic. The Bouth Atlantic, of which the 
gn^itest depth yet found b over 3000 fa- 
thoms, resembles the North Atlantic in 
having an elevated plateau or rid^ in the 
centre with a deep trough on ei^er side. 
1'he saltiiess and spedfle gravity of the At- 
lantic gradually diminish from the tropics 
to the }K)les, and abo from within a short 
distance <if the tropics to the equaUir. In 
the iieighlMmrlnHKl of the Hritiim Isles the 
salt has l»een stated at one thirty-eighth of 
the weight of the abater, l^he North At- 
lantic is the greatest highw^ay of ocean tralflc 
in the world. It is also a great area of sub- 
marine oommunicatiou, by means of tiie 
telegraphic cables that arc laid across its bed. 

Atlantic Talcgraph. See Trlr^mph. 

Atlan'tidaa a name given to the 

Pleiades, w^kioh were fabltxl to be the seven 
daughtera of Atlas or of hb brother Hes- 
perua 

Atlan'tia, an bland which, according to 
Plato, exbt^ in the Atlantic over against 
the PiUarBof Hercules (Straits of Gibraltar), 


was the home of a great nation, and wia 
finally swallowed up by the sea. !]^e legend 
has been accepted by some as fundamen- 
tally true; but others have regarded it as 
the outgrowth of some early dis^very of the 
New World. 

Atlan'tosauros, a gigantic fossil reptile, 
order Dinosauria, obtained in the upper Ju- 
rassic strata of the Rocky MounUdns, at- 
taining a length of 80 feet or more. 

Atlas, an extensive mountain system in 
North Africa, starting near Cape Nun on 
the Atbntic Ocean, traversing Morocco, 
Algiers, and Tunis, and terminating on the 
coast of the Mediterranean ; diride<l generally 
into two parallel ranges, running w. to k., 
the Greater Atlas lying towarcb the Sahara 
and the Lesser Atlas towards the Mediter- 
ranean. The principal chain b about 1500 
miles long, and the principal |>eaks rise 
al»ove or approach the line of ixsqietual con- 
gelation; Miltsin in Marcx>co being 11,400 
feet high, and another peak in Marocco 
11,500 feet high, llie highest elevations 
are perhaps over 13,000 feet. Silver, anti- 
mony, lead, copper, iron, Ac., are among 
the iiiinerala The vegetation b chiefly 
European in character, except on the low 
grounds and next the desert. 

Atlas, in (4reek mythedogy, the name of 
a Titan w^hom Zeus condemned to bear the 
vault of heaven. — The same name is given 
to a collection of maps and charts, and was 
first used by Gerard Mercator in the six- 
teenth century, the figure of Atlas l>earing 
the globe bei^ given on the title-f»ages of 
such works. 

Atlaa, in anatomy, b the name of the first 
vertebra of the neck, which supixirts the 
head. It b connect^ with the occipital 
bone in such a way as to permit of the nod- 
ding movement of the head, and rests on 
the second vertebra or Mts, their union al- 
lowing tbs bead to turn from side to side. 

AilM, a kind of silk or silk-satin fabric 
of eastern manufacture. 

Atmidom'stsr, an instrument for measur- 
ing the evaporation from water, ice, or snow. 
It somewhat resembles Nicholson's hydro- 
meter, being constructed so as to float in 
water and having an upright graduated 
stem, on the top of which b a metal pan. 
Water, ice, or snow b put into the pa^ so 
as to si^ the sero of the stem to a level 
with the cover of the vess^ and as evapo- 
ration goes on the stem rises, showing the 
amount of eviqporation in grains. 

Atmooi'oisr, an instrument for measuring 
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the amount of evaporatioii from a moist sur- 
face in a given time. It is often a thin hollow 
ball of porous earthenware in which is in- 
serted a graduated glass tube. The cavity 
of the ball and tube being 611ed with water 
and the top of the tube closed, the instru- 
ment is exfKMied to the free action of the 
air; the relative rapidity with which the 
water transuding through the porous sub- 
stance is evaporated, is marked by the scale 
on the tube as the water sinks. 

At'moapbere, primarily the gaseous en- 
velope which surrounds the earth; but the 
term is applied to that of any orb. llie 
atmosphere of the earth consists of a mass 
of gas extending to a height variously esti- 
mated at from 45 to 212 miles, and pressing 
on every part of the earth’s surface with a 
pressure of about 15 (14*73) lbs. per square 
inch. I'lie e.xi8tence of this atmospheric pres- 
sure was first proved by Torricelli, who thus 
a(xx)uuted for the rush of a liquid to fill a 
vacuum, and who, working out the idea, 
iiniduc'ed the first barometer, llie average 
height of the mercurial column counterbal- 
ancing the atmospheric weight at the sea- 
level is a little less than 30 inches; but the 
pressure varies from how to hour, and, 
n»ughly 8|>eaking, diminishes geometrically 
with the arithmetical increase in altitude. 

( }>eri<»dic variations there are two maxima 
of <laily pressure occtirring, when the tem- 
{•cniture is about the mean of the day, and 
t\io minima, when it is at its highest and 
lowest rc8|>ectively; but the problems of 
diunial and seasonal oscillations have yet 
to lie fully solved. The pressure upon the 
human IxKly of average size is no less than 
1 4 tons, but as it is exerted equally in all 
directions no inconvenience b caused by it. 
It b customary to take the atmospheric 
pressure as the standard for measuring 
other fluid pressures; thus the steam pres- 
sure of 30 11 m. per square inch on a boiler b 
sfioken of as a pressure of two atmospheres. 

The atmosphere, firstsubjectod to analysb 
by Priestley and Scheele In the latter port 
of the eighteenth century, oonsbts of a 
mixture of oxygen and nitrogen in the al- 
most constant proportion of 20*81 volumes of 
oxygen to 79*19 volumes of nitrogen, or, by 
weight, 23^1 parts of oxygen to 76*99 of 
nitrogen. The gases are associated to- 
gether, not as a chemical compoond, bat as 
a meclumical mixture. Upon the oxygen 
present depends the power of the atmos- 
phere to support combustion and lespinition, 
the nitrogen acting as a diluent to prevent 
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its too energetic action. Besides these gases, 
the air contains aqueous vapour in variable 
quantity, ozone, carbonic acid gas, traces of 
ammonia, and, in towns, sulphuretted hydro- 
gen and sulphurous acid gas. After thunder- 
storms, nitric acid b alro observable. In 
addition to its gaseous constituents the 
atmosphere b charged with minute particles 
of organic and inorganic matter. 

Atmospheric electricity, the electricity 
manifest^ by the atmosphere, and made 
sensibly observable in the lightning flash. 

Atmospheric Engine. See Air-nujlnc. 

Atmospheric Railway, so called in con- 
sequence of the motive power being derived 
from the pressure of the atmosphere, or 
from compressed air. l*he idea of thus ob- 
taining motion was first suggested by the 
French engineer Papin, about 200 years ago. 
In 1810, and again in 1827, Mr. Medhurst 
pubibbfxi a scheme for *pro|)elling car- 
riages through a close-fittiug air-tight tunnel 
by forcing in air behind them;* and In 
1825 a similar firoject was patented by 
Mr. Vallanoe of Brighton. About 1835 
Mr. II. PinkuB, an American residing in 
England, patented a pneumatic railway. 
The carriages were to travel on an o^hsii 
line of rails, along which a cast-in>n tube of 
between 3 and 4 feet diameter was to be 
laid, having a longitudinal slit from 1 to 2 
inches wide and closed by a flexible valve 
along its up[)er side, through which a con- 
nection could be formed between the leading 
carriage and a piston working within the 
tube. Thb metbcKi was improved by MessrH. 

( legg and Bamuda, who in 1840 tried some 
exfieriments on a {)ortion of the West Ijon- 
doD Railway with suHiebnt success to in- 
duce the government to advance a loan to 
the Dublin and Kingstown Railway ( Vun- 
pany, fur the construction of a pneumatic 
line from Kingstown tf> Dalkey. It was 
opened for passenger traffic at the end of 
1843, and was worked for many months. 
The London and Oroydon Company subse- 
quently obtained powers for laying down an 
atmospheric railway by the side of their 
other line from London to Croydon, and in 
experimental trips in 1845 a speed of 30 
miles an hour was obtaineil with sixteen 
ca]Tilgel^ and of 70 miles with six carriages. 
But during the intense heat of the summer 
of 1846 the Iron tube frequently became so 
hot as to melt the composition which sealwl 
the valve, and the line had to be worked by 
locomotives. The mechanical difficulty erf 
commanding a aufficient amcnint of raiefac* 
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tioQ led to the abandonmeDt of the aystem 
for railway purpoieo. It haa been revived, 
however, for the oonveyanoe of letten and 
parcels in towns by meaQs of tubes of mod- 
erate diameter laid beneath the streets. See 
PnninuUic JJenjfHitch, 

Atoll', the Polynesian name for coral 
islands ol the ringed tyi>e inclosing a lagoon 
in the centre. They are found chiefly in 
the Pacific in archi[>elagos, and occasionally 
are of large size. Suadiva Atoll is 44 milM 
by 84 ; lUmsky is 64 by 20 . See Coral, 
Atomio Theory, a theory as to the exis- 
tence and pro|>ertieB of atoms (see Atoms); 
os|)ecially, in 

chemistry, the ' — 

theory ao- 
counting for 
the fact that 
ill coin|K)und 
InidieB the ele- 
ments combine 
ill certain con- i 
stant nro|ior ’ 
tious, by as- 
suming that all 
iHHliesarecoin- 
|HMed of ulti- 
mate atoms, nini 1^0 vio 

the weight of 

which is different in different kinds of mat- 
ter. It is associated with the name of 
i^alton, who systematized and extended 
tlie im^ierfect results of his iirwleoessors. 
On its nractical side the atomic the<iry 
asserts three Jmw$ of Combi uin(j Pn^imr- 
tioM: (1) 'Jlie l^aw of IVmstaut or Definite 
Proportions, teaching that in every chemical 
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portion of 1 to 6, and in carbonic oxide 
oxygen is present with carbon in the pro- 
portion of 8 to 6, 1 to 8 being also the pro- 
portions in which hydrogen and oxygen 
combine with each other. The theory tbat 
these proportional numlers are, in fact, 
nothing else but the relative weights of 
atoms so far accounts for the phenomena 
that the existence of these laws might have 
been predicted by the aid of the atomic 
byfiothesis long before they were actually 
duMXivered by analysis. In themselves, 
however, the laws do not prove the theory 
of the existence of ultimate particles of 

matterof aoer- 
relative 
weight ; and 
although many 
chemists, even 
without ex- 
pressly adopt 
ing the atomic 
I theory itself, 
have followed 
I Dalton in the 
use of the 
terms atom 
and alotaic 
r of Ml Atdil. icrighl^ in pre- 

ference to ;>ro- 

portton^ eo»>i6fni»if7 proportion^ 
and the like, yet in using the word 
atom it should be held in mind that it 
merely denotes the prt>|>ortionB in which 
elements unite, lliese will remain the 
same? whether the atomic hyiKitbesiM whic*h 
suggested the employment of the tenn lie 
true or false. DalUin sup]Mised that the 


oom|Hiiiiid the nature ami pro|Kirtion of the 
Ofinstituent eleiiieuts are defiuite ami inva- 
riable; thus water invariably consists of 8 
|)arts by weight of oxygen to 1 part by 
weight of hydrogen; ( 2 ) The l^aw of Com- 
bination in Multiple Proportions, accor- 
ding to which the several pro^Kirduus in 
which <me element unites with ano^er in- 
variably bear toa*ard8 each other a simple 
relation; thus 1 part by weight of hydro^ 
unites with 8 pa^ by weight of oxygen to 
form water, and with 16 {larts {U, 8x2) 
parts of oxygen to form peroxide of hydro- 
gen; (8) The Law of Combination in Redp- 
rooal Proportions, that the proportions in 
which two elements combine with a third 
aleo represent the proportions in which, or 
in some simple muttipfe of which, they will 
themaelTee combine; thus in olefiant gas 
hydrogen is present with carbon in the pro- 


atoms of bcxlies are spherical, and invented 
certain symliols to represent the mtxle in 
which he conceived they might combine 
together. 

Atomists. See Atoms. 

Atoms, according to the hypothesb of 
some philoeopbeia, the primary parts of 
elementary matter not further mvisible. 
The prinapal theorists of antiquity upon 
the nature oi atoms were Moechus of Sidon, 
Leucippus (510 B.C.), Democritus, Epicurus, 
ami Lucretiui. llieee philosophers ex- 
plained all phenomena on the thec^ of the 
existence of atoms pomannng various pro- 
perties and motionsi and are hence some- 
times called A fomisf a Among the moderns, 
Gamendi illustrated the doctrineof Epicurus. 
Descaiiet tonned from this his system of the 
vortioee. Newton end Boerhaave supposed 
t^ the original matter coneiits of hard, 
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ponckrable, impenetrable, inactive, and im- 
mutable {>articles, from the variety in the 
composition of which the variety of bodies 
originates. According to Boscovich everv 
atom is an indivisible point pctssessing posi- 
tion, mass, and potential force or capacity 
for attraction and repulsiozL Upon the dis- 
covery of Helmholtz that a vortex in a 
perfect liquid possesses certain permanent 
characteristics, Sir W. Thomson has based 
a theory that atoms are vortices in a homo- 
gtmeons, incompressible, and frictionlcss 
iluid. As to chemical atoms, see Atomic 
Thiory, 

Atonement, in Christian theology, the ex- 
piation of sin by the obedience and {)er8onal 
sufferings c»f Christ. The first explicit ex- 
iKwition of the evangelical doctrine of the 
at4»nemt*nt is ascrib^l to Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in 1093. 

Atrato (a-thi't5), a river of S. America, 
in the north-west of Colombia, emptying 
itself bv nine mouths into the Culf of 
1 )arien ; it is navigable by steameri of some 
si7,e for 259 miles, and has long been the 
subject of schemes for establishing water- 
<Niinniumcation between the Atlantic and 
]*a(ufic. 

Atranli, a town of India, N. W, Pro- 
vinces, Aligarh district, clean, w^ell built, 
and with a good trade. Pop. 14,374. 

AtrebAtes, ancient inhabitants of that 
part of GallU llelgica afterwards called 
A rtois, A colony of them settled in Britain, 
in a part of Berkshire and Oxfordshire. 

At'rek, a river of Asia, forming the 
lioundary between Persia and the llussian 
Transcaspian territory, and flowing into the 
I'aspian; length 250 miles. 

Atreus (at rOs), in Greek mythology, a 
son of PelopH and Hippodamla, grandson of 
TautiUus and progenitor of Agamemnon. 
He succeeded Eurystheus, his father-in-law, 
as king of Myceme, and in revenge for the 
seduction of his wife by hii brother Thyestes 
gave a banquet at which the latter imiiook 
of the flc»h of his own sons. Atreus was 
killed by ^Egisthus, a son of Thyestes. The 
tragic events connected with this family fur- 
nished materialfl to some of the great Greek 
dramatists. 

At'riplez, a genus of plants, not. order 
ChenopocUacese. See Oraehe, 

A'trinm, the entranoe-ball and most im- 
portant spiiitiijunt of a Roman house, gener- 
ally ornameoM with statnes, famUy por- 
traits, and nifcir jhlliiTin, and forming the 
«nceptian-ro(q|pi^ and clients. It 


was lighted by the comptuvium, an opening 
in the roof, towards which the roof sloped 
so as to throw the rain-water into a dstem 
in the floor called the imptuvium. 

In zooIoOT the term is applied to the 
large chamber or ^cloaca* into which 
intestine opens in the Tunicata. 

At'ropa, the nightshade genus of plants. 
See Belladomuu 

At'rophy, a wasting of the flesh due to 
some interference with the nutritive pro- 
cesses. It may arise from a variety of 
causes, such as pennauent, oppressive, and 
exhausting i)aaBion8, organic disease, a want 
of proper fo<xl or of pure air, supiniratiouH 
in important organs, copious evacuations of 
blood, saliva, semen, Ac., and it is also some- 
times |>roduced by poisons, for example 
arstmic, mercury, lead, in miners, painters, 
gilders, Ac. In old age the whole frame 
except the heart undergoes atrophic change, 
and it is of frequent occurrence in infancy 
as a consequence of lmpro|>er, unwholesome 
fcKid, exposure to cold, damp, or impure air, 
Ac. Single organs or pai^ of tue body 
may be aflectfsl irrespective of the general 
state of uutrithui; thus local atrophy may 
be superinduced by palsies, the pressure of 
tunumra it|Kiu the nerves of the liiiilis, or by 
artificial pressure, as in the feet of C'hiuese 
ladies. 

At'ropin, At'roplne, a crystalline alkaloid 
obtained from the deadly nightshade {A Mita 
BeJladonna), It is very poisonous, and pro- 
duces penisteut dilatation of the pupil 

At'ropos, the eldest of the l^at^ who 
cuts the thread of life with her shears. 

Attach^ (at'a-sh&l, a junior member of 
the diplomatic service attached to an em- 
bassy or legation. 

Attach'ment, in English law, a taking of 
the person, grxxJs, or estate by virtue of a 
writ or precept It is distinguished fnim 
an arre$i by proceeding out of a higher 
court by precept or wri^ whereas the latter 
proceeds out of an inferior court by precept 
only. An arrest lies only against the kxly 
of a man, whereas an attachment lies often 
against t^ goods only, and sometimes against 
the body and gooda It differs from a dii» 
tresB in that an attachment does not extend 
to landa while a distress cannot touch the 
body, rareign attachment answers to what 
in ^tlaod is termed arrestment, by means 
of wbiefa a creditor may obtain the security 
of the goods or other personal property of 
his debtor in the hands of a third person for 
the purpose of enforcing the appearance of 
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the debtor to answer to an action^ and after- 
wards, upon bis continued default, of obtain- 
ing the property absolutely in satisfaction 
of the demand. 

Attack^ the opening act of hostility by a 
force seeking to dislodge an enemy from its 
position. It is considered more advantageous 
to offer than to await attack, even in a de- 
fensive war. 'i'he historic forms of attack 
are: 1. The parallel; 2. The form in which 
both the wings attack and the centre is 
kept back; 8. 1'he form in which the centre 
is pushed forward and the wings kept hack; 
4. The famous oblic|uo mode, dating at least 
fnim K|)aminondas, and employed by Fred- 
erick the (jlreat, where one wing advances 
to engage, whilst the other is kept back, 
and occupies the attention of the enemy by 
pretending an attack. NajHileon preferred 
to mass heavy columns against an enemy's 
(Hiiitre. The forms of attack have changeil 
with the wea[)onB used. In the days of the 
])ike heavy masses were the rule, but the 
use of the musket led to an extended battle- 
front to give effect to the fire. The advance 
in long and slender lines which grew out of 
this has been not less famous in the annals 
of British attack than the H(|uare formation 
in those of defence. 

Attain^der, the legal conse()uences of a 
sentence of death or outlawry proiioumnsd 
against a Iverson for tivas<m or felony, the 
^Hirson being said to Ixi itiiainied. It re- 
sulted in forfeiture of estate and ‘oorruptiiui 
of blood,’ rendering the |iarty incapablt! of 
inheriting pro(K3rty or traiiHinitting it to 
heirs; but thetn* n^ults now no longer 
follow. Formerly {Ksmons were often sub- 
jectetl to attainder by a H|)ecial bill or 
passcNl in parliament. , 

Attaint', a writ at common law against 
a jury for a false verdict, now obsolete in 
England. 

Attals'a, a genus of American imlms, 
comprising the piasaava palm, which pro- 
duces oo()uilla-nuta. 

Att'alus, the names of three kings of 
ancient I'ergamus, 241*13:1 n.c., the last 
of whom b^uc»atWi his kingdom to the 
liiunans. They were all patrons of art and 
literature. 

At'tar, in the East Indies, a general term 
for a perfume from flowers; in Europe 
generally used only of the attar or oito of 
rosfs, an easentisl iSl made from Aom cetifi- 
/aiwii the hundred-leaved or cabbage-rose, 
JL cfomasojffui or damask -rose, JL mo^chdta 
or musk-rose, Ao, 100,000 rosea yielding 


only 180 grains of attar. Cashmere^ 
Shiraz, and Damascus are celebrated for 
its manufacture, and there are extensive 
rose farms in the valley of Kezanlik in 
Roumelia and at Ghazipur in Benares, 
llie oil is at first greenish, Imt afterwards 
it presents various tints of green, yellow, 
and red. It is concrete at all ordinary tem- 
peratures, but becomes liquid about 84"* 
Fahr. It consists of two substances, a hy- 
drocarbon and an oxygenated oil, and Is fre- 
quently adulterated with the oils of rhodium, 
sandal-wood, and geranium, with the addi- 
tion of camphor or spermaceti. 

Atten'uation, in brewing, the change 
which takes place in the* saccharine wort 
during fermentation by the conversion of 
sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid, with 
diminution of sjiecific gravity. 

At'terbury, Francis, an l^higlish prelate, 
bom in 1662, and educated at Westminster 
and Oxford. In 1687 he took his degree 
of MA., and appeared as a controversi^ist 
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in a defence of the character of Luther, 
entitleil, Considerations on the Si>irit of 
Martin Luther, Ac. He also assisted his 
pu{ttl, the Hon. Mr. Boyle, in his famous 
controversy with Bentley on the Epistles 
eff Phalaris. Having taken orders in 1691 
he settled in London, became chaplain to 
William and Maty, preacher eff Bridewell, 
and lecturer of St mde s. Controversy 
was congenial to him, and in 1706 he com- 
menced one with Dr. Wake, which lasted 
four yean, on the rights, privileges, and 

S owers of convocations. For this service 
e received the thanks of the lower house 
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of convocation and the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Oxford. Smn after the ac- 
cemiou of (jueeu Anne he was made Dean 
of Carlisle, aided in the defence of the famous 
Sacheverell, and wrote A Representation of 
^0 Present State of Religion. In 1712 he 
was made Dean of (^hrist Church, and in 
1713 Rishop of Rochester and Dean of 
Westminster. After the death of the queen 
in 1714 he distinguished himself by his oppo- 
sition to George 1. ; and having entered into 
a correspondence with the Pretender's party 
was apprehended in August, 1722, and com- 
mitted to the T Wer. Being banished the 
kingdom, he settled in Paris, where he chiefly 
occupied himself in study and in correspon- 
dence with men of letters. But even here, 
in 1725, he was actively engaged in foment- 
ing discontent in the Scottish Highlands. 
He died in 1731, and his body was privately 
interred in Westminster Abbey. His ser- 
mons and letters are marked by ease and 
grace; but as a critic and a controversialist 
he is rather dexterous and popular than 
accurate and profound. 

Attic, an architectural term variously 
used. An Attic base is a peculiar kind of 
base, used by the ancient architects in the 
Ionic order and by Palladio and some others 
in the Doric. An Attic story is a low 
story in the upper part of a house rising 
above the main portion of the building. In 
ordinary language an attic is an apartment 
lighted by a window in the roof. 

At'tica, a state of ancient Greece, the 
capital of which, Athens, was once the first 
city in the world. The territoiy was tri- 
angular in shape, with Cape Bunium (Co- 
lonna) as its apex and the ranges of Mounts 
Cithieron and Pames as its base. On the 
north these ranges separated it from Bceotia; 
on the west it was bounded by Megaris and 
the Saronic Gulf; on the east b^ the Ai^an. 
Its most marked physical divinonscondsted 
of the highlands, midland district^ and coast 
district, with the twofamous plains of Eleusis 
and of Aliens. The Cephissus and Ilissns, 
though small, were its chief streams; its prin- 
cipal hiUs, Cithseron, Fames, Hymettus, 
Pentelicua, and Lauriam. Its soil has pro- 
bably undergone coninderable deterioration, 
but was fertile in fruits, and especiaUy of 
the olive and fig. These are still esti- 
vated as well as the vine and cereals, but 
Attica is better suited for pasture than 
tillage. According to tradition the earliest 
inhabitants of Attica lived in a savage 
manner until tilt Ituit of Cecrops, who 


came, B.C. 1650, with a colony from Egypt, 
taught them all the essentials of civiliza- 
tion, and founded Athens. One of ('ecro))s* 
descendants founded eleven other cities in 
the regions round, and there followed a 
period of mutual hostility. To Theseus is 
assigned the honour of uniting these cities 
in a confederacy, with Athens as the capital, 
thus forming the Attic state. After the 
death of Ctxlrus, B.o. 1068, the monarc^hy 
was abolished, and the government vested 
in archons elected by the nobility, at first 
for life, in 752 b.c. for ten years, and in (>S:i 
B.C. for one year only. T'he severe constitu- 
tion of Draco was succeeded in 5M4 by the 
mildercode of Solon, the democratic elements 
of which, after the brief tyranny of the Pis- 
istratids, were emphasizeil and aeveloped by 
Clisthones. He oivided the {)eopIe into Uui 
classes, and made the senate consist of 500 
persons, establishing as the government nn 
oligarchy modified bv popular control. 
Then came the splendia era of the Persian 
war, which elevated Athens to the summit 
of tame. Miltiades at Mantthon and 
T'hemistocles at Salamis conquered the 
Persians by land and by sea. The chief 
external danger being removed the rights 
of the people were enlairged; the archons 
and other magistrates were chosen from all 
classes without distinction. ITie pericKl 
from the Persian war to the time of Alex- 
ander (B.C. 500 to 336) was most remarkable 
for the development of the Athenian con- 
stitution. Attica appears to have contained 
a territory of nearly 850 square miles, with 
some 500,000 inhabitants, 360,000 of whom 
were slaves, while the inhabitants of the city 
numbered 180,000. Cimon and Pericles ( b.o. 
444) raised Athens to its point of greatest 
splendour, though under the latter began 
the Peloponnesian war, which ended with the 
conquest of Athens by the Lacedfiemonians. 
The succeeding tyranny of the Thirty, under 
the protection of a Spartan garrison, was 
overthrown bv Thrasybulus, with a tem- 
porary partial restoration of the power of 
Athens; hut the battle of Cberoniea (b.o. 
838) made Attica, in common with the rest 
of Greece, a dependency of Macedon. The 
attempts at revolt after the death of Alex- 
ander were crushed, and in 260 b.o. Attica 
was still under the sway of Antigonus Go- 
natas, the Macedonian king. A period of 
freedom under the shelter of the Achiean 
I^eacpie then ensued, but their suppe^ of 
Mithridates led in b.c. 146 to the subjuga- 
tion of the Grecian states by Rome. After 
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the diviiiion of the Roman Empire Attica 
belonged to the emfiire of the East until in 
A.f). 896 it waa conquered by Alaric the 
(loth and the country devastated. Attica^ 
along with the ancient Bceotia^ now forms 
a nome or province (Attike and Viotia) of 
the Kingdom of Greece, with a pop. of 
185,864. 

At'Ucui, Tituh PoMPONitrM, a Roman of 
great wealth and culture, Ixtrn 169 B.C., and 
died 82 n.c. On the death of his father he 
removed to AtheiiM to avoid iiarticipation 
in the civil war, to which his brother Sul- 
picnuH had fallen a victim. There he so 
identified himself with Greek life and litera- 
ture as to receive the surname Atticus. It 
w;is his principle never to mix in jiolitics, 
and he lived undisturbed amid the strife 
of factious. Sulla and the Marian party, 
OioHar and Pompey, Rrutus and Antony, 
were alike friendly to him, and he was in 
favour with Augustus. Of his close friend- 
shii) with Cicero proof is given in the series 
of letters addressed to him by CUcero. He 
married at the ago of 58, and had one 
djiughtor, Poini>onia, named by Cicero 
Atticula and Attica. He reached the age 
of seventy-seven years without sickness, 
but being then attacked by an incurable 
disease, ended his life by voluntary starva- 
tion. lie was a ty]>e of the refined Epicu- 
rt)aii, and an author of some cont(im|x>rary 
repute, though none of his works have 
reached us.- 'i'he name Atticus was given 
to Addison by Po{)e, in a well-known iias- 
sage (Prologue to the Satires addressed to 
Dr. Arbuthnot). 

At'tila (in (lennan, Etzet)^ the famous 
leafier of the Huns, was the son of Mun- 
d/uk, and the successor, in exm junction with 
his l)rotber lUeda, of liis uncle Rhuas. 
'Fhe rule of the two lea<lers extended over 
a great [lartof northern Asia and Europe, and 
they threatened the Eastern Empire, and 
twice oum{>elled the weak llieodosius II. to 
purchase an inglorious peace. Attila caused 
his brother BMa to be murdered (444), and 
in a short time extended his dominion over 
all the peoples of Germany and exacted trib- 
ute frt>m the eastern and western emperors. 
The Vandals, the Ostrogothi^ the Gepidie, 
and a pari of the Franlu uniteil under his 
banners, and he qpeedily formed a pretext 
for leading them against the Empire of the 
East He laid waste all the oountries from 
the Black to the Adriatio Sea, and in three 
encounters defeated the Em|>oror Theodo- 
sius^ but could not take Constantinople. 


Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece all submitted 
to the invader, who destroyed seventy flour> 
ishing cities; and Theodosius was obliged to 
purchase a peace. Turning to the west, the 
‘scourge of God,’ as the universal terror 
termed him, croa^ with an immense army 
the Rhine, the Moselle, and the Seine, came 
to the Loire, and laid siege to Orleans. 
The inhabitants of this city repelled the 
first attack, and the united forces of the 
Romans under Aetius, and of the Visi- 
goths under their king Theodoric, com- 
pelled Attila to raise the siege. He retreated 
to Champagne, and waited for the enemy 
in the plains of Chalons. In apparent 
opposition to the prophecies of the sooth- 
sayers the ranks of the Romans and Goths 
were broken; but when the victory of Attila 
seemed assured the Gothic prince I'horis- 
mond, the son of Theodoric, poured down 
from the neighbouring height upon the 
Huns, who were defeated with great slaugh- 
ter. Rather irritated than di^uraged, he 
sought in the following vear a new oppor- 
tunity to seize u}K)n Italy, and demanded 
Honoris, the sister of Valentinian III., in 
marriage, with half the kingdom as a dowry. 
When this demand w^as refused he conquerra 
and destroyed Aijuileia, Padua, Vicenza, 
Verona, and Bergamo, laid waste the plains 
of liombardy, and w^as marching on Rome 
when Pope Ijeo I. went with the Roman 
ambassadors to his camp and succeeded in 
obtaining a peace. Attila went back to 
Hungary, and died on the night of his 
marriage wdtb Hilda or Ildico (4r»3), either 
from the bursting of a blood-vessel or by 
her hand. The description that Jomandes 
has left us of him is in keeping vrith his 
Kalmuck-Tartar origin. He h^ a large 
bead, a flat nose, broad shoulders, and a 
short and ill-formed body; but his eyes 
were brilliant, bis walk stately, and his 
voioe strong and well-toned. 

Attleborougli, a manufacturing town of 
the U. States, in Massachusetts. Pop. 
11 , 111 . 

At'todk, a town and fort in Rawal Pindi 
district, Punjab, overfaimging the Indus at 
the point where it is joined by the Kabul 
river. It is at the head of the steam navi- 
gation of the Indus, and is connected wiUi 
Lahore by railu'ay. It is an important post 
on the mUhaiy to the frontier. Pop. 
4210. 

Attor'iisy • a person appointed to do some- 
thing for and in the stead and name of 
anouar. An attorney may have oeneral 
8M 
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wen to act for another; or hie power may 
iipecial, and limited to a particular act or 
acts. A special attorney is appointed by 
a deed called a power or letter of attorney, 
s|>ecifying the acts which he is authorize 
to do. An attorney at law is a person 
qualified to appear for another before a 
court of law to pn)secute or defend any ac- 
tion on behalf of his client. The term in 
England was formerly applied especially to 
those practising before the supreme courts 
of common law at Westminster, and corre- 
sponded to the term solicitor used in courts 
of C*hancery; but this distinction has ))een 
abolished, and solicitttr is now the regular 
term for all such legal agents. In the U. 
States the term is in common use, and is 
wide enough to include what in England 
would 1)6 called barristers (or counsel), in 
Scittland advocates, having indeed the gen- 
eral sense of lawyer. In America women 
are admitted as attorneys. 

Attorney-general, in England and Ire- 
land, the first law-officer and legal adviser 
of the crown, acting on its behalf in its re- 
venue and criminal proceedings, carrying on 
prosecutions in crinjes that have a public 
charactc^r, guarding the interests of charit- 
able endowments, and granting patents. He 
is ex officio the leader of the bar, and, as 
a meinl>er of I’arliainent, has charge of all 
go\’emment measures on legal cjuestions. 
The solicitor-general holds a similar posi- 
tion, and may act in his place. In the U. 
States the attorney-general is a member of 
the cabinet and the head of the department 
of justice, llie individual states have also 
attomeys-generaL 

Attrac'Uon, the tendency of all material 
bodies, whether masses or particles, to ap- 
proach each other, to unite, and to remain 
united. It was Newton that first adopted 
the theory of a universal attractive force, 
and determined its laws. When bodies 
tend to come together from sensible dis- 
tances the tendency is termed either the 
attraction of yravitation, maynetiem^ or 
eleetrieity, according to circomstanoes; when 
the attri^on operates at insensible dis- 
tances it is known as adhesion with respect 
to surfaces, as cohesion with respect to the 
particles of a body, and as affinity when the 
particles of different bodies tend together. 
It is by the attraction of gravitation that 
all bodies fall to the earth when unsup- 
ported. 

Attrsk. See Atrek. 

AVtrilmte, in philosophy, a quality or 

m 


property of a substano^ as whiteness or 
hardness. A substance is known to us only 
as a congeries of attributes. 

In the fine arts an attribute is a symbol re- 
gularly accompanying and marking out some 
personaga Thus the caduceus, purse, winged 
hat, and sandals are attributes of Mercury, 
the trampled dragon of St. (^rge. 

Attwood, GnoRQE, F.R.S., an English 
mathematician, bom 1745, ilied 1807, liest 
known by his invention, called after him 
Attw(Hxl'» Machine f for verifying the laws of 
falling bodies. It consists essentially of a 
freely moving pulley over which runs a fine 
cord with two ecpial weights suspended 
from the ends. A small additional weight 
is laid upon one of them, causing it to de- 
scend with uniform acceleration. Means 
are provided by which the added weight (;an 
be removed at any |)olnt of the descent, 
thus allowing the motion to continue from 
this point onward with uniform velocity. 

Atys, Attyh (at'is), in classical mytho- 
logy, the shephertl lover of (*ybMe, who, 
having broken the vow of chastity which he 
made her, castrated himself. In Asia Minor 
Atys seems to have been a deity, with some- 
what of the same character as Adonis. 

Aubagne (5-ban-yc), town in Franco, de- 
partment of Ik)Ucbes-du-Rh5ne, with manu- 
factures of cottons, pottery, cloth. Poj). 
7660. 

Aubaine, Droit u’ (drwii dG-bftn). See 
Droil WAuhaine, 

Aube (ob), a north-eastern French de- 
partment; area, 2<'i51 sq. m.; pop. 257,374. 
The surface is undulating, and watered by 
the Aube, &c. 1'he N. and K.w. districts are 
bleak and infertile, the southern districts 
remarkably fertile. A large extent of 
ground is under forests and vineyards, and 
the soil is admirable for grain, pulse, and 
hemp. The chief manufactures are worsted 
and hosiery. IVoyes is the capital— llie 
river Aube, which gives name to the depart- 
ment, rises in Haute-Mame, flows N.w., and 
after a course of 118 miles joins the Seine. 

Aubenms (5b-na), a town of France, dep. 
Ardi;che, with a trade in coal, silk, Ac. 
Pop. 6856. 

Auber (6-bfir), Daviel Fbaw^oih Ehprjt, 
a French operatic composer; bom 1782, at 
Caen, in Normandy; med at Paris 1871. 
He wasoriginally intended for a mercantile 
career, but devo^ himself to music, study- 
ing under Cherubini His first mreat suo- 
oess was bis opera La Berg^re (^lUelaine, 
produced in 1820. In 1822 be had asso- 
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dated himielf with Scribe bm librettist, and 
other operas now followed in quick succes- 
sion. Chief among them were Masaniello 
or LaMuette de Portid (1828), FralHavolo 
(1830), Ijestooq (1834), UAmbassadrice 
(1836), Domino Noir (1837), Ijcb Dia- 
mante de la Couronne (1841), Marco Spada 
(1853), La Fiano<$e du Ilrd de Garbe (1864). 
Despite his success in Masaniello, his pe* 
culiar field was comic ofiera, in which his 
charming melodies, bearing strongly the 
stamp of the French national chara^r, his 
uniform grace and piquancy, won him a high 
place. 

Attbervilliers (O bar-vril-ya), a suburban 
locality of Paris, with a fort i)elotiging to 
the dejfensive works of the city. I*op. 20,000. 

AubignA, Mrklr iV. See Mrr/e 
hitfni, 

Aubin (r>-bari), a townof Southern France, 
department of Avemin, 20 miles n.r. of 
Villcfranche; mining district: coal, sulphur, 
alum, and iron. Pop. 8835. 

Au'brey, John, F.Ii.8., an English anti- 
quary, 1>orn in Wiltshire in 1625 or 1626, 
(lied about 1700. He was educated at Ox- 
ford; collected materials for the Monasticon 
Anglicanum, and afforded im|>ortant assis- 
tance to Wood, the antiquary. He left 
large collections of manuscripts, which have 
lioen used by sul)se<iuent writers. His 
Miscellauies (lioiidon, 1606) contain much 
curious information, but display credulity 
and suiKsrstition. His Natural History and 
Aiitii|uities of the County of Surrey was 
published in 1710. 

Au'bttrn, the name of many places in 
America, tlie chief l^eiiig a handsome city 
of New York state, at the N. end of Owasco 
Ijako. It is chiefiv famous for its state 
prison, large enough to receive 1000 pris- 
oners. Ill the town or vicinity various 
manufactures are carried on. Pop. 21,924. 
— Another Auburn is in Maine, on the 
AndroB( 2 oggin river, a manufacturing town; 
pop. 9555. 

Aubttsson (fi-bu-sOn), a town of the in- 
terior of France, den, C^reuse, celebrated for 
its carpets. Pop. 6723. 

Aubosaon (5-bil-s5i(i), Pierre p*, grand- 
master of the knights of St John of Jeru- 
salem, bom in 1423 of a noble French 
family, served in early life against the Turks, 
then entered the order of St John, obtained 
a oommandeiy, was made grand-prior, and 
in 1476 Buooeiraed the Grand-master Oraini. 
In 1480 the island of Khodes, the head- 
quarters of the <^tler, was invaded by a 


Turkish army of 100,000 men. The town 
was besieged for two months and then 
assaulted, but the Turks were obliged to 
retire with great loss. He died at Khodes 
in 1503. 

Anch (oeh), a town of S. W. France, capi- 
tal of dep. Gere; the seat of an archbishop, 
with one of the finest Gothic cathedrals in 
France; manufactures linens, leather, &c. 
Pop. 9670. 

Auchenia (a-ke'ni-a). See Uamn, 

Auchterar'der, a town, Perthshire, Scot- 
land, with manufactures of tweeds, tartans, 
Ac. The opposition to the presentee to the 
church of Auchterarder (1839) originated 
the struggle which ended in the formation 
of the Free C%urch of Scotland. Pop. 2666. 

Auck'land, a town of New Zealand, in 
the North Island, founded in 1840, and 
situated on Waitemata HarlK>ur,one of the 
finest harlx)ure of New Zealand, where the 
island is only 6 miles across, there being 
another harbour (Manukau) on the opposite 
side of the isthmus. At dead low water 
there is sufficient depth in the harbour ff»r 
the largest steamers. The working ship 
channel has an average depth of 36 feet, 
and varies in width from 1 to 2 miles. l*he 
harbour has two good entrances, with light- 
house; and is defended by batteries. There 
are numerous wharves and jetties, and a 
couple of graving-docks, one of which— the 
Callio|ie Dock, ojiened in 1887— is one of 
the largest in the whole of the Southern 
Seas. Its site is pictures(]ue, the streets are 
spacious, and the public buildings— churches, 
educational establishments, including a 
university college — are numerous and hand- 
some. It has a laige and increasing trade, 
there being connection with the chief places 
on the island by rail, and regular communi- 
cation with the other (Kirts of the colony, 
Australia, and Fiji by steam. It was for- 
merly the capital of the colony. Pop., in- 
eluding suburbs, 57,048. — The provincial dis- 
trict of Auckland forms the northern part 
of North Island, with an area of 86,000 sq. 
miles; pop. 112,000. The surface is very 
diversinea; volcanic phenomena are com- 
mon, indnding geysers, hot lakes, ftc. ; rivers 
are numerous; wool, timber, kauri-gum, Ac., 
are exported. Much gedd has been obtained 
in the Thames valley and elsewhere. 

Anddand, William Edek, Lord, an 
English statesman, bora 1744; educated at 
Eton and Oxford, called to the bar 176$, 
under-secretary of state 1772, and in 177A 
lord of trada In 1778 he was nominated 
298 
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in oonjnnction with Lord Howe and otheni 
to act as a mediator between Britain and 
the imiurgent American ooloniee. He was 
afterwards secretary of state for Ireland, 
ambassador extraoi^narj to France, am- 
bassador extraordinary to the Netherlands, 
Ac. He was raised to the peerage in 1788, 
and died in 1814. 

Auckland Islands, a group of islands 
about 180 miles h. of New Zealand, dis- 
covered in 1806, and belonging to Britain. 
They are of volcanic origin and fertile; and 
the largest, which is 80 miles by 15, has 
two go^ harbours. No settled inhabitants. 

Auction is a public side to the party offer- 
ing the highest price where the buyers bid 
u{K>n each other, or to the bidder who first 


accepts the terms offered by the vendor 
where he sells by reducing his terms until 
some one accepts them. The latter form is 
known as a Dutch Auction. A sale by auc- 
tion must be conducted in the most open 
and public manner possible; and there must 
be no collusion on the part of the buyers. 
Puffing or mock bidding to raise the value 
by apparent competition is illegal. 

Auctionaeri, a person who conducts sales 
by auction. It Is his duty to state the con- 
ditions of sale, to declare the respective bid- 
dings, and to terminate the sale by km»ck'- 
ftff 7 down the thing sold to the highest 
bidder. In Britain an auctioneer must have 
a license (for which he paji^s £10), renewable 
annually. Verbal dedaratious by an auc- 



tioneer are not suffered to oontrdl the printed 
conditions of sale. 

Au'cuba, a genus of planli^ eeite Oor- 
naceie, one species of whidb» Aa JUjumlsa, 
a laurel-like shrub with spotted leaves, a 
native of Japan and China, is now common 
in ornamental grounds in Europe. The 
flowers are diopdous and inconspicuous. For 
a long time only the female plant was cul- 
tivate but latterly the male has been 
introduced, and the fruit, which consists of 
b^utiful ooral-red berries, is now frequently 
developed, and adds greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of the plant A. himalaiea^ also 
brought to Europe, is leas hardy. 

Aude (5d), a maritime department in the 
& of France; area, 2437 sq. miles; mainly 
covered by hills bdonging to the Pyrenees 
or the Cevennes, and traversed w. to s. by 
a valley drained the Aude. The loftier 
districts are bleak and unproductive; the 
others tolerably fertfle, yielding good crops 
of grain. The winf% especially white, beiur 


a good name; olives and other fruits are also 
cultivated. The manufactures are variefl; 
the trafle is facilitated by the (Janal du Midi. 
Carcassonne is the capital; other towns are 
Narbontieand Castelnaudary. Pop. 882,080. 
— The river Aude rises in the Eastern Py- 
renees, and flowing nearly parallel to the 
canal du Midi falls into the Mediterranean, 
after a counm of 180 miles. 

Attdebert (5d-b&r), Jxan Baptiste, French 
engraver and naturalist, bom in 1759, died 
in 1800; published Histoire Naturelle des 
Singes, des Makis, et des Gal^opith^ques; 
Histoire des Colibris, Ac.; and began iiis- 
toire des Grimpereaux et des Oiseaux do 
Paradis, finishea by Desray — all finely illus- 
trated works. 

Au'diplume, an acoustic instrument by 
means of which deaf persons are enabled to 
hear. It consists essentially of a fan-shaped 
plate of hardened caoutchouc, which is tmt 
to a greater or less degree by strings, and 
is very sensitive to sound-waves. When 
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ufied the up ed^ if preffed againft the 
upper front teetn, with the convexity out- 
ward, and the founds being collected are 
conveyed from the teeth to the auditory 
nerve without passing through the extemid 
ear. 

Au'dlt, an examination into accounts or 
dealings with money or pniperty, along with 
vouchors or other documents connected there- 
with, esjKscially by jiroper officers, or per- 
sons ap{K)inted for the pur|K)se. Also the 
occasion of receiving the rents from the 
tenants on an estate. 

Au'ditor, a |)er8on apitointed to examine 
accounts, public or |)rivate, to see whether 
tliey are correct and in accordance with 
vouchers. In Britain the publi<; accounts 
are audited by the exche(}ucr and audit 
department, Somerset Mouse, at the head 
of it beinga(!omptroUerand auditor-general, 
and on assistant-comptroller and auditor, 
with a large staff of clerks. 

Auditory Menres. See Ear. 

Audran (o-driin), Gera an, a celebrated 
French engraver, bom 1640; studied at 
Home, was fi[){K)inted engraver to liouis 
XIV.; died at Paris 1703. He engraved 
Le Bruu*s Battles of Alexander, two of 
Kaphaers cartoons, Poussin's Coriolonua, 
&c., and takes a first place among historical 
engravers. Other members of the family 
were successful iu the same profession: Be- 
noit, 1661-1721; Claude pM*, 1502 1677; 
Claude 1640-84, Germain, 1631-1710; 
Jean, 1667-1756. 

Au'dubon, John James, an American 
naturalist of French extraction, bom near 
New Orleans iu 1775, was educated in 
Franco, and stmiied painting under David. 
In 171^8 he settled iu Pennsylvania, but 
having a great love for ornithology he set 
out in 1810 with his wife and child, de- 
scended the Ohio, and for many years 
roamed the forests in every direction draw- 
ing the birds which he shot In lvS26 he 
came to England, exhibited his drawings 
in Liverpool, Manchester, and Edinburgb, 
and finally published tliem in an unrivalled 
work of double-folio sixe, with 435 coloured 
plates of birds the size life (The Birds of 
America, 4 vols., 1827-39), with an accom- 
panying text (Ornithological Biography, 
6 vols. 8vo, partly written by Prof. Mac- 
gillivray). On his final return to America 
he laboured with Dr. Bachman on a fiuely 
illustrated work entitled llie Quadru^icds 
of America (1843-50, 8 vols.), lie at 
Now York in 1851. 


Auerbach, a manufacturing town of Qer* 
many, kingdom of Saxony. Pop. 6258. 

Anerbaoh (ou'w-baA), Berthold, a dis- 
tinguished German author of Jewish extrac- 
tion, bom 1812, died 1682. He abandoned 
the study of Jewish theology in favour <d 
philosophy, publishing in 1836 his Judaism 
and Modem literature, and a translation of 
the works of Spinoza with critical biography 
(5 vols. 1841). His later works were tales 
or novels, and his Village I'ales of the 
Black Forest (Schwarzwidder Dorfgeschich- 
teii) as well as others of his writings have 
been translated into several languages. 
Other works: Barfiissele; Joseph im Schnee; 
Edelweiss; Auf der Hohe; Das Landhaus 
am Rhein; Waldfried; Brigitta. 

Auerstkdt (ou'er-stet), battle at, Oct 14, 
1806. See Jena. 

Angeas (^je'as), a fabulous king of Elis, 
in Greece, W'hose stable contained 3000 oxen, 
and had not bc^en cleaned for thirty years. 
Hercules uiidertoc»k to clear away the filth 
iu one day in return for a tenth part of the 
cattle, and executed the task by turning the 
river Alpheus thremgh it. Augeos, having 
broken the bargain, was deposed and slain 
by Hercules. 

Auger (a'ger), an instrument for boring 
holes considerably larger than those l»ored 
by a gimlet, used by car|>euter8 and joiners, 
ship-wrights, Ac. 

Augereau (Ozh-ro), Pierre FRAN(,'oia 
Cu AR1.EH, Duke of Gastiglione, Marshal of 
France, son of a mason, htm at Paris 17%57. 
He adopted the life of a soldier, and by 1796 
had reacheil the raiik of general of division 
in the army of Italy. At Casale, Ixxli, 
Castiglione, and Arcole, he highly distin- 
guished himself. In 1797 he was at Paris, 
and was the instrument of the roup d'Hat of 
the 18tli of Fructidor ^4th Sept.). In 1799 he 
was chosen a member of the Council of Five 
Hundred, He then obtained the command 
of the army in Holland, and fought till the 
end of the campaign. In 1803 be w^as ap- 
pointed to lead the army collected at Bay- 
onne against Portugal. In 1804 he was 
named marshal of the empire, and grand 
officer of the Legion of Honour. He sub- 
sequently took in the battles of Jena 
and Eylau, held a command in Spain, and 
in July, 1813, led the army in Bavaria 
against Saxony, taking part in the battle of 
I^pdg. On Napoleon's abdication he sub- 
mitted to Louis XVIIl., who named him a 
peer. He died 1816. 

Aogier ((>-shi-ft), a distinguished Frasch 
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dramatist^ bom 1822^ came young to Paris, 
entered a lawyer’s office, but rc^quished 
law for literature; elect^ an academician 
in 1857, in 1868 a commander of the Legion 
of Honour. His first and one of his best 
dramas was the comedy La Oigue (1844); 
among his other works are L’Aventuribre, 
Gabrielle, Paul Forestier, Le IVIariage 
d’Olympe, Le Gendre de M. Poirier, Les 
EfTront^s, Le Fils de Giboyer, Les Lions et 
les llenards, Maltre Gudrin, Les Fourcham- 
bault, Ac. 

Augite (a'jit), or Ptboxens, a mineral of 
the hornblende family, an essential compo- 
nent of many Igneous rocks, such as bas^t, 
greenstone, and {)orphyry. When crystal- 
lized it assumes the form of short, slightly 
rhombic prisms, with their lateral edgm re- 
placed, and terminated at one or both ex- 
tremities by numerous planes. Its specific 
gravity is from 3*19 to 3*52; lustre vitreous; 
hardness sufficient to scratch glass. It has 
many varieties, diopside, sahlite, malacolite, 
coccolite, Ac., but is composed essentially of 
silica, lime, and magnesia. It may be imi- 
tated liy the artificial fusion of its consti- 
tuents. A transparent green variety found 
at Zillerthal, in the Tyrol, is used in 
jewelry. 

Augsburg (ougzl)v;rA; Lat. Auguita Tm- 
ddicorum\ a city of Bavaria, at the junction 
of the W^ertacb and Lech, antique in ap- 
pearance, but with some fine streets, squares, 
and handsome or interesting buildings, in- 
cluding a splendid town-ball, a lofty belfry 
(Perlach Tower), cathedra], with paintmgs 
by Domenichino, Holliein, Ao,; 8t Ulrich’s 
Church ; the bishop's palace, where the Augs- 
burg C’onfession was presented to the diet, 
now a n)yal residence; the Fugger Palace, 
or mansion of the celebrated Fugger family, 
the public libraiy, the theatre, the Academy 
of Arts, and the Fuggerrangeof alms-houses. 
Augsburg wasarenowned commercial centre 
in &e middle ages, and is still an important 
emporium of f^uth German and Italian 
trs^; industries: cotton spinning and weav- 
ing, dyeing, woollen numuf acture, machinery 
and metal goods, books and printing, chemi- 
cals, Ac. 'lie Emperor Augustus esteblished 
acolony hereidbout 1 2 ac. In 127 6 it became 
a free city, and besides being a great mart 
for the oommeroe between the north and 
south of Eun^ it was a great centre of 
German art in the middle ages. It ewly 
took a conspicuous part in the Bef ormation. 
(See next art) In 1806 it was incorporated 
in Bavaria. Pop. 61^476. 
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Augsburg Ckmfeasion, a document which 
was presented by the Protestants at the 
Diet of Augsburg, 1530, to the Em^ieror 
Charles V. and the diet, and being signed by 
the Protestant states was adopted as their 
creed. Luther made the original draught; 
but as its style appeared too violent it was 
given to Melanchthon for amendment The 
original is to be found in the imperial Aus- 
trian archives. Afterwards Melanchthon 
arbitrarily altered some of the articles, and 
there arose a division between those who 
held the original and those who held the 
altered Augsburg Confession. The former 
is received by the Lutherans, the latter by 
the German Reformed. 

Au^gurs, a board or oollege of diviners 
who, amongst the Romans, predicted future 
events and announced the will of the gotls 
from the occurrence of certain signs. These 
consisted of signs in the sky, especially thun- 
der and lightning; signs from the flight and 
cries of birds; from the feeding of the sacred 
chickens; from the course taken or sounds 
uttered by various quadru()6ds or by ser- 
pents; from accidents or occurrences, such 
as spilling the salt, sneezing, Ac. The an- 
swers of the augurs as well as the signs by 
which they were governed were called an- 
guricHf but bird-predictions were properly 
termed auspiecB, Nothing of consequence 
could be undertaken without consulting the 
augurs, and by the mere utterance of the 
words (Uio die ('meet on another day*) they 
could dissolve the assembly of the people 
and annul all decrees |)a88ed at the meeting. 

Au'gust^ the eighth month from January. 
It was the sixth of the Roman year, and 
hence was called SextUii till the Emperor 
Augustus affixed to it his own name. 

Augus'ta, the name of many ancient 
places, as Augusta Trevirorum, now 
Treves; Augusta Taurinorum, now Turin; 
Augusta Vindelicorum, now A Ac. 

Augusta (ou-gvpi'ta), or Agob'ta, a sea- 
port bk the south-east of Sicily, 12 miles 
north of Syracuse. It exports salt, oil, 
honey, Aa Pop. 18,286. 

Augus'ta, capdtal dl Maine, United States, 
on the river Kennebec, which is crossed by 
a bridge and is navigable for small vessels, 
43 milCT from its mouth, while a dam enables 
steamboats to ply for 20 miles farther up 
and famishes immense water-power. Pop. 
8665. 

Angnsta, the capital of Richmond oonnty, 
Georgia^ United States, on the left bank of 
the Savannah river, 231 miles from its 
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mouth; well built, and connected with the 
river by highdevel canala; an important 
manufacturhig centre, having cotton-milli, 
machine-ahopi, and railroad works, Pop. 

21,891. 

An'gostine (Aubeliub Augustinus), St., 
a renowned father of the Christian Church, 
was bom at Ta^te, in Afri(^ in 854, his 
mother Monica being a Christian, his father 
Patricius a Pagan. His parents sent him 
to Carthage to complete his education, but 
he disappointed their expectations by his 
neglect of serious study and his devotion 
to pleasure. A lost book of Cicero's, called 
llortensiuB, led him t<i the study of phi- 
losophy; but dissatisfied with this be went 
over to the Manicheeans. He was one of 
their disciples for nine years, but left them, 
went to Rome, and thence to Milan, where 
be announced himself as a teacher of rhe- 
toric. St. Ambrose, the bishop of this city, 
converted him to the faith of his boyhood, 
and the reading of l^aul’s epistles wrought 
an entire change in his life and character. 
He retired into solitude, and prepared him- 
self for baptism, which he received in his 
thirty -third year from the hands of Am- 
brose. Returning to Africa, be sold his 
estate and gave the proceeds to the poor, 
retaining only enough to supmrt him. At 
the desire of the people of Hippo Augus- 
tine liecame the assistant of the bishop of 
that town, ]ireaohed with extraordinary 
success, and in 895 succeeded to the see. 
H 6 entered into a warm controversy with I*e- 
lagius oouceraiug the doctrines of free-will, 
grace, and predestination, and urrote trea- 
tises ooncei^ng them, but of his various 
works his Confessions is most secure of im- 
mortality. He died August 28, 430, whUe 
Hip|H> was besieged by the Vandals. He 
was a man of great enthusiasm, self-devo- 
tion, real for truth, and powerful intellect, 
and though there have Imn fathers of the 
church more learned, none have v^delded a 
more powerful influence. His writings ars 
partly autobiographical (as the Confessions), 
partly polemical, homiletic, or exegetioal. 
The gr^test b the C^ty of God (I^ Civi- 
tate Dei), a vindication of Chrbtii^ty. 

Au'goitiim, or Austin, St., the Apoike of 
the Engluhf flourished at the dose of the 
sixth oentury, was sent with forty m<mks 
by Pope Ofogatj L to introduce Chiis- 
tianity into Smo& England, and was kindly 
received by Etbdbeit, king of Kent, whom 
he converted, baptisiug 10,000 of hb sub- 
jects in one day. In acknowledgment of 


hb tact and success Augustine received the 
archiepboopal pall from the pope, with in- 
structions to establbh twelve sees in fab 
province, but he could not persuade the 
British bbhops in Wales to unite with the 
new English ChurcL He died in 604 or 
605. 

An'gustins, or Augustinks, members of 
sevend monastic fraternities who follow 
rules framed by the great St. Augustine, or 
deduced from hb writings, of which the chief 
are the Canons Regular of St Augustine, or 
Austin Canons, and the Begging Hermits or 
Austin Friars. The Austin Canons were in- 
tniduced into Britain about 1100, and had 
about 170 houses in England and about 25 
in Scotland. They took the vows of chastity 
and poverty, and their habit was a long 
black cassock with a white rochet over it, 
having over that a black cloak and hood. 
The Austin Friars, originally hermits, were 
a much more austere b^y, went barefooted, 
and formed one of the four orders of men- 
dicants. An order of nuns had also the 
name of Augustines. Their garments, at 
first black, were latterly violet. 

AugustoVo, a town of Russian Poland, 
gov. Suwalki. Pop. 11,094. 

Augos'tulus, Romulus, the last of the 
Western Roman Emperors; reigned for one 
year (475-76), when he was overthrown by 
Odoacer and banbbed. 

Augus'tus, Caius Julius Cjcbar Octavi- 
▲MUS, originally called Cafut Octm^ius, Ro- 
man Emperor, was the sou of Caius Octii- 
vius and Alia, a daughter of Julia, the sbtiT 
of Julius C»8ar. He was bom 63 ac., au<l 
died A.D. 14. Octavius was at Ap>llonia, in 
Epirus, when be received news of the death 
of hb uncle (fi.c. 44), who had previously 
adopted him as his son. He returned to 
Rome to claim Caesar’s property and avenge 
hb death, and now took, according to usage, 
hb unde’s name with the surname Octa- 
viaaus. He was aiming secretly at the 
chief power, but at first he jdned the re- 
publican party, and assisted at the defeat of 
Antony at Mutina. He got himself chosen 
consul in 43. Soon after the first trium\dr- 
ate was farmed between him and Antony 
and Lepidus, and thb was followed by the 
oonscription and assassination of three hun- 
dred senators and two thousand knights 
of the party opposed to the triumvirate. 
Nert year Oetavisniie and Antony defeated 
the republican army under Brutus and Cas- 
sius at PfaiHppL The victors now divided 
the Roman world between them, Octavianus 
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getting the West, AntoOT the Enst^ and Le- 
pidus Africa, ^xtns Pompeius, who had 
made himself formidable at sea, had now to 
be put down; and Lepidus, who had hitherto 
retained an appearance of power, was de- 
prived of all authority (b.c. 36) and retired 
into ])rivate life. Antony and Octavianus 
now shared the empire between them ; but 
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while the former, in the East, gave himself 
up to a life of luxury, and alienated the 
Romans by his alliance with Cleopatra and 
his adoption of Oriental manners, Octa- 
vianus skilfully cultivated popularity, and 
soon declared war ostensibly against the 
Queen of Egypt llie naval victory of Ac- 
tium, in which the fleet of Antony ai^ Cleo- 
patra was defeated, made Octavianus master 
of the world, ac. 31. He returned to Rome 
ac. 29, celebrated a splendid triumph, and 
caused the temple of Janus to be clos^ in 
token of peace being restored. Gradually 
all the highest oflices of state, civil and reli- 
gious^ were united in his hands, and the new 
title of Augustus was also assumed by him, 
being foni^y conferred by the senate in 
aa 27. Great as was the power mven to 
him, be exercised it with wise moderation, 
and kept up the show of a republican form 
of government Under him sncoassful wars 
were carried on in Africa and Asia (againat 
the Parthians), in Gaul and Spain, in Pan- 
nonia, Dalmatia, Ac.; but the defeat of Varus 
hj the Gennanf under Arminius with the 
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loss of tiiree legions, a.I). 0, was a great blow 
to him in his old age. Many useful decrees 
proceeded from Um, and various abuses 
were abolished. He gave a new form to 
the senate, employed himself in improving 
the morals of the people, enacted laws for 
the suppression of luxury, introduced disci- 
pline into the armies, and order into the 
games of the circus. He adorned Rome in 
such a manner that it was said, ^ He found 
it of brick, and left it of marble.* Tlie peo{)le 
erected altars to him, and, by a decree of the 
senate, the month Sextilis was called A vt/us- 
tus (our August). He was a patron of litera- 
ture; Virgil and Horace were befriended 
by him, and their works and those of their 
contemporaries are the glory of the A uyiis- 
tan Age, His death, which took place at 
Nola, plunged the empire into the greatest 
grief. He was thrice married, but had no 
son, and was succeeded by hb stepson l*i- 
beriuB, whose mother Livia he had married 
after prevailing on her husband to divorce 
her. 

Augniitus IL (or Frederick -Auous- 
TCH I.), Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland, second son of Jo^ George III., 
elector of Saxony, was bom at Dresden in 
1670, died at Warsaw 1738. He succeeded 
his brother in the electorate in 1694, and 
the Polish throne having become vacant, in 
1696, by the death of John Sobieski, Augus* 
tus presented himself as a candidate for it 
and was successful. He joined with Peter 
the Great in the war against Charles XII. of 
Sweden, invaded Livonia, but was defeated 
by Charles near Riga, and at Clissow, be- 
tween Warsaw and Cracow. In 1704 he 
was deposed, and two years later formally 
resigned the crown to Stanislaus I., now 
devoting himself to his Saxon dominions. 
In 1709, after the defeat of Charles at l^ul- 
towa, the Poles recalled Augustus, who 
united himself anew with Peter. 1*he two 
monarchs, in alliance with Denmark, sent 
troops into Pomerania, but the Swedish 
general Steinbock defeated the allies at 
Gadebusch, Daa 20, 1712. The death of 
Charles XXL put an end to the war, and 
Augustus concluded a peace with Sweden. 
A confederation was now formed in Poland 
againat the Saxon troops, but through the 
mraiation of Peter an arrangement was 
concluded by which the Saxon troops were 
removed from the Idngdom. Augustus now 
gave himself wholly up to voluptuousness 
and a life of pleasure. His court was one 
of the most splendid and polished in Europe. 
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The PoIm yielded but toe readily to the ex- 
ample of their king, and the laat yean of hie 
ndm were characterized by boundlem luxury 
and corruption of manners. His wife left 
him one son. The Oountess of Konigsmark 
l)ore him the celebrated commander Marshal 
Saxe (Maurice of Saxony). 

AagOStttS III. (or FltRnERTCK-AuOUHTUS 
II.), Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, 
son of Augustus 11., at Dresden 1696, 
succeeded his father as elector in 1733, and 
was chosen King of Poland through the in- 
fluence of Austria and Kussia. He closely 
followed the example of his father, dis tin- 
wishing himself by the splendour of his 
feasts and the extravagance of his court 
He preferred Dresden to Warsaw, and 
through his long absence from Poland the 
government sank into entire inactivity. 
During the first Silesian war be formed a 
secret alliance with Austria. The conse- 
(]uence was that during the second Silesian 
war I'rederick the Great of l^russia pushed 
on into Saxony, and occupied the cajutal, 
from which Augustus fled. By the peace of 
Dresden, 1 )eo. 26, 1745, he was reinstated in 
tlie iiossession of Saxony. In 1766 he was 
involved anew in a war against Prussia. 
When Frederick declined his proposal of 
neutrality he left Dresden, and entered the 
camp at Pima, where 17,000 Saxon troops 
were assembled. Frederick surrounded the 
Saxons, who were obliged to surrender, and 
Augustus fled to Iceland. On the threat of 
invasion by llussia he returned to Dresden, 
whore he died in 1763. His son, Frederick 
Christian, succeeded him as Elector of 
Saxony, and Stanislaus Poniatowski as King 
of Poland. 

Auk, a name of certain swimming birds, 
family Alcidie, including the great auk, the 
little auk, the putiin, Ac. The genus Alca^ 
or auks proper, contains only two spedeo, 
the great auk (Alc<a impen%\i$\ and the 
razor-bill (Aka torda). llie great auk or 
galr-fowl, a bird about 8 feet in length, used 
to be plentiful in northerly regions, and also 
vidtad the British shores, but has become 
extinct Some seventy skins, about as many 
eggs, with bones representing perhaps a 
hundred individuals, are preserve in vari- 
ous museums. Though the largest species 
of the family, the wh^ were only 6 inches 
from the oai^ joint to the tip^ totally use- 
less for flight but employed as fins in swim- 
ming, especially under water. The taO was 
about 8 inches long; the beak was high, 
diort and oomprassed; the head, neck, and 


upper parts were bladdsh; a large spot 
under each eye, and most of the under parts 
white. Its legs were placed so far back as 
to cause it to sit nearly upright. The razor- 
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bill is about 15 inches in length, and its 
wings are sufficiently developed to be used 
for flight. It is found in numbers on some 

S aits of the British shores, as the Isle of 
Ian. 

Aulap'olay, or Alleppi, a seaport on the 
south-west coast of Hindustan, IVavancore, 
l)etween the sea and a lagoon, with a safe 
roadstead all the year round; exports tim- 
ber, coir, cocoa-nuts, Ac. Pop. 30,000. 

Aulic (Lat. au/a, a court or hall), an 
epithet given to a council (the Rf ic^hof- 
rath) in the old German Empire, one of the 
two supreme courts of the German Empire, 
the other being the court of the imperial 
chamber {Jteie/^kammerffericht). It hi^ not 
only concurrent jurisdiction with the latter 
ooiurt, but in many cases ezdusive jurisdic- 
tion, in all feudal processes, and in criminal 
affairs, over the immediate feudatories of 
the emperor and in affairs which concerned 
the impmial government The title is now 
appUed in Grcrmany in a general sense to 
the chief council of any department, poli- 
tical, administrative, judicial, or military. 

Aulia, in andent Greece, a sei^KUt in 
BaBoti% cm the strait called Euripi^ be- 
tween Boaotia and Eubcea. See Iphigenku 
AuUagma (ou-lya'gas), a salt lake of Bo- 
livia, which receives the surplus waters of 
Lake Titicaca through the Rio Desagi^ero, 
and has only cme peroq>tible uungoificant 
outlet, so th£t what becomes of its superflu- 
ous water U still a matter of uncertainty. 

Aumalt (6-mal)» a small French town, 
department of Seine Inf^iienre^ 35 miles 
N.X. of Rouen, whidi has given titles to 
am 
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■even! notaUas in French history. — Jean 
p'Arcoubt, Eighth Count d*Aumal1| 
fought at Aginoourt, and defeated the Eng- 
lish at Gravelle (1423).— Claude II., Duo 
pAunale, one of the chief instigators of 
the Massacre of St Bartholomew, was killed 
1.^73.— Charijcs de Lorraine, Due d’Au- 
HALE, was an ardent partisan of the League 
in the politico-religioiis French wars of the 
sixteenth century. — Henri - Euosns-Phi- 
LiPPK Louis p’Orlkasb, Due d’Aumale, 
sou of Louis Philippe, king of the French, 
was bom in 1822. In 1847 he succeeded 
^Marshal Bugeaud as governor-general of 
Algeria, where he had distinguished him- 
self in the war against Abd-el-Kader. After 
the revolution of 1848 he retired to Eng- 
land; but he returned to France in 1871, 
and was elected a meonber of the assembly; 
became inBf)ector-general of the army in 
1879, and was expelled along with the other 
royal princes in 1886. He is author of a 
History of the House of Cond4, several 
pamphlets, Ac. 

Aun'ge^Ue, Richard, known as Rich- 
ard de Bury (from his birthplace Bury St 
Kduiuud's), English statesman, bibliogra- 
pher, and correspondent of Petrarch, l^ra 
1281, died 1345. He entered the order of 
Benedictine monks, and became tutor to the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward HI. 
Promoted to several offices of dignity, he 
ultimately became Bishop of Durham, and 
Lord-chancellor of England. During his 
frequent embassies to the Continent he 
made the acquaintance of many of the 
eminent men of the day. He was a dili- 
gent collector of books, and formed a library 
at Oxford. Author of Philobiblon, 1473; 
Epistuhe Familiarium, including letters to 
Petrarch, Ac. 

Annoy (o-nwa). Countess d’, French 
writer, Iwm 1650, died 1705, was the author 
of Contes des (Fairy Tales), many of 
which, such as The White Cat, The Yellow 
Dwarf, Ac., have been trsnslated into Eng- 
lish. She also wrote a number of novek, 
historical memoirs, Aa 

Aurangabad', a town of India, in the 
territory of the Nizam of Haidarabad, 175 
miles from Bombay. It contains a ruined 
palace of Aurengzebe and a mausoleum 
erected to the memory of his favourite wife. 
It was formerly a considerable trading 
centre, but its commercial importance de- 
creased when Haidarabad becs^ the capi- 
tal of the Nizam. Pop. 20,500. 

Amrantia'oea, the orange tribe, a nat. 
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order of plants, polypetalous dicotyledons, 
with leaves containing a fragrant essential 
oil in transparent dots, and a superior pulpy 
fruit, originally natives of luc^; examples 
comprise the orange, lemon, lime, citron, 
and shaddock. 

Auray (O-ra), a seaport of north-west 
France, dep. Morbihan, with a deaf and 
dumb institute, and within 2 miles St. Anno 
of Auray, a famous place of pilgrimage. 
Pop. 4500. 

Aure'lian, Luoius Dohitiub Aureli- 
anub, Emperor of Rome, of humble origin, 
was bom about 212 a.d., rose to the highest 
rank in the army, and on the death of Clau- 
dius II. (270) was chosen emperor. He de- 
livered Italy from the barbarians ( Alemaniii 
and Marcomanni), and conquered the fa- 
mous Zenobia, queen of Palmyra. He fol- 
lowed up his victories by the reformation of 
abuses, and the restoration throughout the 
empire of order and regularity. He lost his 
life, A. I). 275, by assassination, when head- 
ing an expedition against ttie Persians. 

Aure'lius Antoni'nus, Makcuh, often 
called simply Marcus Aureliuh, Roman 
emperor and philosopher, son-in-law, adopted 
son, and successor of Antoninus I’ius, Ixim 
A.D. 121, succeeded to the throne 161, died 
180. His name originally was Marcus 
Annins Verus. He voluntary shared the 
government with Lucius Verus, whom An- 
toninus Pius bad also adopted. Brought 
up and instructed by Plutarch’s nephew, 
Sextus, the orator Herodes Atticus, and L. 
VolusiuB Mecianus, the jurist, he had be- 
come acquainted with learned men, and 
formed a particular love for the Stoic phi- 
losophy. A war with Parthia }>roke out in 
the year of his accession, and did not ter- 
minate till 166. A confederacy of tiie 
northern tribes now threatened It^y, while 
a frightful pestilence, brought from the East 
with the army, raged in I^>me itself. Both 
emperors set out in person against the 
rebellions tribes. In 169 Verus died, and 
the sole command of the war devolved on 
Marcus Aurelius, who prosecuted it with 
the utmost rigour, and nearly exterminated 
the Marcomanni His victory over the 
Quadi (174) is connected with a famous 
l^ndL Dion CassiuB tells us that the 
twelfth legion of the Roman army was shut 
up in a d^le, and reduced to great straits 
for want of water, when a body of Ch^- 
Uans enrolled in the legion prayed for relief. 
Not only was rain sent, which enabled the 
Romans to quench their thirst, but a fierce 
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■tom of hail beat upon the enemy, aooom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, which so 
terrified them that a complete victory was 
obtained, and the legion waa ever after called 
^The Thundering Legion.’ After thia vic- 
tory the Marcomanni, the Quadi, as well as 
the rest of the barbarians, sued for peace. 
The sedition of the Syrian g<jvemor Avidius 
Cassius, with whom Faustina, the empress, 
was in treasonable communication, called 
off the emperor from his conquests, but be- 
fore he reached Asia the rebel was assassi- 
nated. Aurelius returned to Borne, after 
visiting Egyj)t and Greece, but soon new 
incursmns of the Marcomanni compelled 
him once more to take the field. He de- 
feated the enemy several times, but was 
taken sick at Sirmium, and died at Vindo- 
bona (Vienna) in 18()« His only extant 
work is the Meditations, written in (ilreek, 
and which has l)een tt'anslated into most 
modern languages. 'J'his may he regarded 
as a manual of practical morality, in which 
wisdom, gentleness, and benevolence are 
combined in the most fascinating manner. 
Many believe it to have been intended for 
the instruction of his son Commodus. Au* 
rolius was one of the best emjKsrors ever 
Home saw, although his philosophy and the 
magnanimity of his character did not re- 
str^ him from the persecution of the 
Christians, whose religious doctrines he was 
led to believe wore subversive of good gov- 
ernment 

Au'rengaebe (-zrh; * ornament of the 
throne'), one of the greatest of the Mogul 
emperors of Hindustsm, bom in Oct 1018 or 
1 619. When he was nine years old his weak 
and unfortunate father, Shah Jehan, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Aurengzebewasdistin- 
fi^shed, when a youth, for his serious lool^ 
bis frequent prayers, his love of solitude, his 
profound bymicrisy, and his deep plans. In 
bis twentieth year he raised a body of 
troops by his address and good fortune, and 
obtsdned the government of the Deccan. 
He stirred up dissensions between bis bro- 
thers, made use of the assistanoe of one 
against the other, and finally shut his father 
up In his harem, where he kept him pris- 
oner. He then murdered his relatives one 
after the other, and in 1659 ascended the 
tiirone. Notwithstanding the means by 
which he had got possession of power, he gov- 
erned with much wisdom. Tvfo of his sons, 
who endeavoured to form a party in their 
own favour, he caused to be arrested and 
put to dealb by slow poison. He carried on 


many wars, conquered Golconda and Bija- 
pur, and drove out, by degrees^ the Mah- 
rattas from their country. After his death 
the Mo^ Empire declined. 

Aure^oLa, An'reole, in paintings, an illu- 
mination surrounding a holy person, as 
Christ, a saint, or a martyr, intended to 
represent a luminous cloud or haze ema- 
nating from biuL It is generally of an oval 
shai)e, or may be nearly or quite circular, 
and is of similar character with the nimbus 
surrounding the heads of sacred personages. 

Au'rius, the first gold coin which was 
coined at Borne, 207 B.c. Its value varied 
at different times, from about 12s. to £1, 4s. 

Aurich (ou’rSA), a German town, prov. 
of Hanover. Pop. 5390. 

Au’ricle. See Heart, 

Auric'ula, a garden fiower derived from 
the yellow PrimfUn AiiricRla, found native 
in the Swiss Alps, and sometimes called 
l)ear*8-ear from the sha})e of its leaves. It 
has for centuries been an object of cultiva- 
tion by florists, who have succeeded in rais- 
ing fn)m seed a great number of beautiful 
varieties. Its leaves are obovate, entire or 
serrated, and fleshy, varying, however, in 
form in the numerous varieties. The flowers 
are borne on an erect umbel and central 
Bca|^ with involucre. I'he original colours 
of the corolla are yellow, purple, and varie- 
gated, and there is a mealy covering on the 
surface. 

Auricular Confession. See Confesaion, 

Au’rifaber, the Latinized name of J ohann 
Goldschmidt, one of Luther's companions, 
bom 1519, became pastor at Erfurt in 1566, 
died there in 1579. He collected the un- 
published MSS. of Luther, and edited the 
Epistohe and the Table-talk. 

Auriflamme. See Orijtamme. 

Auri’ga, in astronomy, the Waggoner, a 
constellation of the no^era hemisphere, 
containing sixty-eight stars, including Ca- 
pella of the first magnitude. 

Aurillao (5-r$-yiib), a town of France, 
capital of the dep. Cantal, in a valley 
watered by the Jordanne, about 270 miles 
8. of Paris; well-built, with wide streets; 
oopper worl^ pafear works, manufactures of 
la^ tapestry, leather, Ac. Pop. 13,727. 

Aurochs (a roks), a species of udld bull 
or buffalo, the urua of Caesar, bison of Pliny, 
the European bison, Boa or Bonaasus Bison 
of modem naturalists. This animal was 
once abundant in Europe, but were it not 
for the protection afforded by the Emperor 
of Russia to a few herds which inhabit the 
S06 
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forests of Lithuania it would soon be ex* 
tinct 

Auro'ra (Gr. in classical mythdiofy, 
the goddess of the dawn, daughter of Hy* 
perion and Theia, and sister of Helios and 
Selene (Sun and Moon). She was repre- 
sented as a charming figure, * rosy-fingered,* 
clad in a yellow ro^ rising at dawn from 
the ocean and driving her chariot throu|^ 
the heavens. Among the mortals whose 
beauty captivated the goddess poets men- 
tion Orion, TithOnus, and CephUus. 


Anro'ra, an American dty, of Kane 
county, IlUnois, on Fox river, 40 mfles w. 
by B. of Chicago; it has flourishing manu- 
factures^ railway works, and a considerable 
trade. Pop. 11,873. 

Auro'ra, one of the New ^ islands, 

S. Pacific Ocean, ab N; by 

6 wide. It rises t*' \ii, 

and is covered witn a iuau.... \ 

Auro'ra Borea'lis, a luminous 
phenomenon appearing in the no 
frequently in high latitudes^ the coi 



Aurora Borealii, as seen from tba ** Pandora " when crossing the Polur Clrclu. 


ing phenomenon in the southern hemisphere 
being called Aurora Australii, and both 
being also called Polar Lifjht^ Streamers^ Aa 
llie northern aurora has been far the most 
observed and studied. It usually manifests 
itself by streams of light ascending towards 
the zenith from a dusky line of cloud or 
haze a few degrees above the horizon, and 
stretching from the north towards the west 
and east, so as to form an arc with its ends 
on the horizon, and its different parts and 
rays are constantly in motion. Sometimes 
it appears in detached places; at other times 
it almost covers the whole sl^. It assumes 
many shapes and a variety of colours, from 
a pale red or yellow to a deep red or blood 
colour; and in the northern latitudes serves 
to illuminate the earth and cheer the gloom 
of the long winter nights. The appearance 
of the aurora borealui so exactly resembles 
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the effects of artificial electricity that there 
is every reason to believe that their causes 
are identical. When electricity passes 
through rarefied air it exhibits a diffused 
luminous stream which has all the charac- 
teristic appearances of the aurora, and hence 
it is highly probable that this natural phe- 
nomenon is occasioned by the passage of 
electricity through the upper regions of the 
atmosphere. The influence of the aurora 
upon the magnetic needle is now considered 
as an ascertained fact, and the connection 
between it and magnetism is further evident 
from the fact that the beams or coruscations 
issuing from a point in tiie horizon west of 
nortii are frequently observed to run in the 
magnetic meridian. What are known as 
magnetic storms are invariably connected 
with exhibitions of the aurora, and with spon- 
taneous galvanic currents in the ordinary 
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telegraph wires; and this connection is found 
to ^ BO certain that, upon remarking the 
display of one of the thm classes of phe- 
nomena, we can at once assert that the 
other two are also observable. The aurora 
boreaV^ be frequently accom* 

^be barba<?o{ch is variously de- 
sedition of the Synau^^gtling of pieces 
or the K>J^d of 
' “ (ainst the flame of a candle. ITic 

off the e,£ southern hemisphere L: quite 
fore he phenomenon to that of the north. 

Mabad. See Aurawjaltad. 
visiting ^^ebe. See Aurew^ztltc. 
•^^”*®*?ilta'tion, a method of distinguishing 
him onca ^),e internal parts of the body, 
feated tj^rly of the thorax and abdomen, by 
fing the sounds arising in the part 
b**”® jr through the immediate application of 
ear to its surface (immediate ausculta- 
^^rion), or by applying the stethoscope to the 
part, and listening through it (mediate 
auMcultation). Auscultation may be used 
with more or less advantage in all cases 
where morbid sounds are pi^uced, but its 
general applications are: the ameultatlon 
of respiration, the ameultation of the voice; 
auBculiation of coughs ; amcultatUm of sounds 
foreign to all these, but sometimes accom- 
panying them; auscultation of the actions 
of the heart; obstetric auscultation. The 
{tarts when stnick also give different sounds 
in health and disease. 

Auso'nia, an ancient poetical name of 
Italy. 

Auso'nius, Decius Magnus, Roman poet, 
born at Burtligala (Bordeaux) about 310 
A.n., died about 392. Valentiuiau intrusted 
to him the education of his son Gratian, 
and appointed him afterwards quaestor and 
pretorian prefect. Gratian appointed him 
consul in Gaul, and after this emperor's 
death he lived upon an estate at Boideaux, 
devoted to literary pursuits. He wrote 
epigrams, idyls, edogues, letters in verse, 
&a, still extant, and was prol)ably a Chris- 
tian. His poems have no great merit 

Aus'pioes, among the ancient Romans 
strictly omens or auguries derived from 
birds, though the term was also used in a 
wider sense. Nothing of importance was 
done without taking the auspices, which, 
however, simply showed whether the enter- 
prise was likdy to result successfully or not, 
without supplying any further informati<m. 
Magistrates possessed the right of taking 
the auspices, in which they were usually 
assisted by an augur. Before a war or cam- 


paign a Roman general always took the 
auspices, and hence the operations were said 
to he carried out ^under bis auspices.' See 
Aufjur, 

Aus'sig, a town in Bohemia, near the 
junction of the Bila with the Elbe, 42 miles 
N.N.w. of Prague; has large manufactures 
of woollens, ch^emicals, Ac. Pop. 1 6,524. 

Aus'ten, Jane, EngUsh novelist, bom 
1775, at Steventon, in Hants, of which 
parish her father was rector. Her principal 
novels are, Sense and Sensibility; Pride 
and Prejudice; Mansfield Park; and Emma, 
^'wo more were published after her death, 
entitled Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion, 
which were, however, her most early at- 
tempts. Her novels are marked by ease, 
nature, and a complete knowledge of the 
domestic life (»f the English middle classes 
of her time. She died in 1817. 

Aus^terlits, a town with 3452 inhabitants, 
in Moravia, 10 miles e. of Briinn, famous 
for the battle of the 2d of December, 1805, 
fought between the French (70,000 in num- 
ber) and the allied Austrian and Russian 
armies (05,000). The decisive victory of 
the French led to the Peace of Pressburg 
between France and Austria. 

Aus'tin, capital of the state of Texas, on 
the Colorado^ about 200 miles from its 
mouth, and accessible to steamboats during 
certain seasons, l^ere is a state university 
and other institutions, and a splendid capitol 
built of red granite. Pop. 11,013. 

Aus'tin, John, an English writer on 
jurisprudence, bom 1790, died 1859. From 
1826 to 1835 he filled the chair of jurispru- 
dence at London University. He served on 
several royal commissions, one of which 
took him to Malta; lived for some years on 
the Continent, and finally settled at Wey- 
bridge in Surrey. His fame rests solely on 
his great works: The Province of Juris- 
prudence Determined, published in 1832; 
and bis Lectures on Jurisprudence, pub- 
lished by his uidow between 1861 and 1863. 
—His wife, Sarah, one of the Taylors of 
Nonvich, produced translations of German 
works, and other books bearing on Germany 
or its literature; also^ Considerations on 
National Education, Ac. Bom 1793, died 
1867. Her daughter. Lady Duff Gordon, 
tnmslated the Ambw Witch, and other 
German works. 

Austin, St. See AuguMtne. 

Austin FtimrA See AugtuUns. 

Australasia, a division ot the globe usu- 
aUy iwarded as comprehending Ae islands 
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of Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, New 
C7aledonia, the New Hebrides, the Solomon 
Islands, New Ireland, New Britain, the 
Admiralty Islands, New Guinea, and the 
Arm Islands, besides numerous other islands 
and island groups; estimated area, 3,400,000 
sq. miles, pop. 4,000,000. It forms one of 
three portions into which some geographers 
have divided Oceania, the other two being 
Malasia and Polynesia. 

Australia (older name, New Hollanp), 
the largest island in the world, a sea-girt 
continent, lying between the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, h.e. of Asia; between lat. 
10" 30' and 39" 11' R.; Ion. IIS'" 5' and 
153” Ifi' E.; greatest length, from w. to K., 
2400 miles; greatest breadth, from N. to a., 
1700 to 1900 miles. It is separated from 
New Guinea on the north by I'orres Strait, 
from 'J'asmania on the south by Bass Stndt. 
It is divided into two unequal |)arts by the 
I'rojuc of Gapricorn, and consequently l>e- 
longs partly to the South Tem|>erate, partly 
to the Torrid Zone. It is occupied by five 
Bntish ailonies, namely, New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland in the east; South 
Australia in the middle, stretching from sea 
to sea; and Western Australia in the west, 
llieir area and population are as follows 
(but authorities differ as to the areas) : — 



Area in 

Pop. 


Hq. 111. 

8lBt Doc. 1887. 

X. S. Wales 

810,700 

1,042,919 

Victoria 

87,884 

1,036,110 

Queenslanck 

668,497 

866.940 

South Australia, 

9a3.425 

812,421 

Western Australia, . . 

975,920 

40,500 


2,946,426 

2,798, 8iK) 


Sydney, the capital of N. S, Wales, Mel- 
bourne, the capital of Victoria, Adelaide, 
the capital of S. Australia, and Brisbane, 
the capital of Queensland, are the chief 
towns. 

Although there are numerous spacious 
harbours on the coasts, there are few re- 
markable indentations; the principal being 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, on the N., the 
Cireat Australian Bight, and Spencer's Gulf, 
on the a The chief projections are Cape 
York Peninsula and Arnhem Land in toe 
north. Parallel to the n.k. coast rans the 
Great Barrier Beef for 1 000 miles. In great 
part the i. coast is bold and rocky, and is 
fringed with inany small islanda Part 
of the B. coast is low and sandy, and 
part presents diffs of several hundred feet 
nigh. The n. and w. coasts are generally 
low, with some devationB at intervals. 
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The interior, so far as explored, is largely 
composed of rocky tracts and barren plaiiis 
with little or no water. The whole ci»n- 
tinent forms an inunense plateau, highest 
in the east, low in the centre, aud with a 
narrow trad of land usually intervening 
between the elevated area and the sea. The 
base of the table-land is granite, whicli 
forms the surface-rock in a great part of 
the south-west, and is common in the higher 
grounds along the east side. Secondary 
(cretaceous) and tertiary rocks are largely 
developed in the interior. Silurian rocks 
occupy a large area in South Australia, on 
both sides of Spencer Gulf. The mountain- 
ous region in the south-east and east is 
mainly composed of volcanic, Silurian, car- 
bonaceous, and carboniferous rocks yielding 
gmsi coal. No active volcano is known t(» 
exist, but in the south-east there aro some 
craters only recently extinct. The highest 
and most extensive mountain-system is a 
belt about 150 miles wide skirting the whole 
eastern and south-eastern border of the con- 
tinent, and often called in whole or in part 
the Great Dividing llange, from firming 
the great water-shed of Australia. A part 
of it, called the Australian Alps, in the 
south-east, contains the highest summits in 
Australia, Mount Kosciusko (7175 feet), 
Mount Clarke (7256), and Mount Towns- 
hend (7353). West of the Dividing llange 
are extensive plains or downs admirably 
adapted for pastoral purposes. The deserts 
and scrubs, which occupy large areas of the 
interior, are a characteristic feature of Aus- 
tralia. The former are destitute of vege- 
tation, or are clothed only with a coarse 
spiny grass that affords no sustenance to 
cattle or horses; the latter are composed of 
a dense growth of shrubs and low trees, 
often impenetrable till the traveller has 
cleared a track with his axe. 

llie rivers of Australia are nearly all 
subject to great irregulasities in volume, 
many of them at one time showing a chan- 
nel in which there is merely a series of 
pools, while at another they inundate the 
whole adjacent country. The chief is the 
Murray, which, with its affluents theMurrum- 
bidgee, Lachlan, and Darling, drains a ^eat 
part of the interior west of the Dividing 
llange, and falls into the sea on the south 
coast (after entering Lake Alexandrina). Its 
greatest tributary is the Darling, which may 
even be regarded as the main stream. On 
the east coast are the Hunter, CSarence, 
Brisbane, Fitzroy, and Burdekin; on the 
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west, the Swan, Murchison, Gascoyne, Ash- 
burton, and De Grey; on the north, the 
Fitzroy, Victoria, Flinders, and Mitchell. 
'Jlie Australian rivers are of little service 
in facilitating intenial communication. 
Many of them lose themselves in swamps 
or sandy wastes of the interior. A con- 
siderable river of the interior is (.^ooper*s 
Creek, or the llarcoo, which falls into Lake 
Eyre, one of a group of lakes on the south 
side of the continent having no outlet, and 
accordingly salt. The j^rincipal of these are 
liakes Eyre, Torrens, and Gairdner^ all of 
which vary in size and saltness according 
to the season. Another large salt lake of 
little depth. Lake Amadeus, lies a little 
west of the centre of Australia. Various 
others of less magnitude are scattered over 
the interior. 

1"he climate of Australia is generally hot 
and dry, but very healthy. In the tropical 
portions there are heavy rains, and in most 
of the coast districts there is a sufficiency of 
moisture, but in the interior the heat and 
drought are extreme. Considerable (K)rtions 
now devoted to pasturage are liable at times 
to suffer from drought. At Melbourne the 
mean temiierature is about 66 ', at Sydm^y 
ab)Ut 68”. The south-eastern settled dis- 
tricts are at times subject to excessively 
hot winds from the interior, which cause 
great discomfort, and are often followed by 
a violent cold wind from the south ('south- 
erly bursters*). In the mountainous and 
more temperate parts snow-storms ore com- 
mon in winter («lunc, duly, and August). 

Australia is a region containing a vast 
quantity of mineral wealth. Foremost come 
its rich and extensive deposits of gold, which, 
since the precious metal wa^^ first discovered 
in 1 851 , have ptx^uced a total of more than 
4.**270,00(),000. The greatest quantity has 
l>een obtained in Victoria, but New South 
Wales and Cjueenslaud have also yielded a 
iMUisiderable amount. Probably there are 
rich stores of gold as yet undiscovered. Aus- 
tralia also possesses silver, copper, tin, lead, 
zinc, antimony, mercury, plumbago, Ac., in 
abundance, bmdes coal (now worked to a 
considerable extent in New South Wales) 
and iron. Various precious stones are found, 
as the gamet, ruoy, topi^ sapphire, and 
even the diamond. Of building stone there 
are granite, limestone, marble, and sand- 
stona 

The Australian flora presents peculiarities 
which mark it off by itself in a very decided 
manner. Many of its most striking features 


have an unmistakable relation to the gene- 
ral dryness of the climate. The trees and 
bushes have for the most part a scanty fo- 
liage, presenting little surface for evapora- 
tion, or thick leathery leaves well fitted to 
retain moisture. The most widely spread 
types of Australian vegetation are the va- 
rious kinds of gum-tree {Eucalyptus)^ the 
shea-oak {Casuarlim)^ the acacia or wattle, 
the grass-tree (Xanthorrheea)^ many varies 
ties of IVoteacese, and a great number of 
ferns and tree-ferns. Of the gum-tree 
there are found upwards of 150 species, 
many of which are of great value. Indivi- 
dual B|)ecimeD8 of the 'pep{)ermint* {E, arnyy- 
diiUna) have been found to measure from 
480 to 500 feet in height. As timber-trees 
the most valuable members of this genus 
are the E, rostrdta (or red-gum), E. Icucoxij^ 
/on, and E. 'nuiryindta^ the timl^r of which 
is hard, dense, and almost indestructible. 
A numW of the gum-trees have deciduous 
bark. The wattle or acacia includes about 
300 species, some of them of considerable 
economic value, yielding gm>d timber or bark 
for tanning. The most beautiful and most 
useful is that known as the golden wattle 
(./(. dmlhdta)^ which in spring is adorned 
with rich masses of fragrant yellow blos- 
som. Palms -of which there are 24 spe- 
cies, all except the coco-palm peculiar to 
Australia — are confined to the north and 
east coasts. In the '8crul>s* already men- 
tioned hosts of densely intertwisted bushes 
^iccupy extensive areas. The mallec scrub is 
formed by a 8{>ecies of dwarf eucalyptus, the 
m ulya scrub by a species of thorny acacia. 
A ]>lant which covers large areas in the arid 
regions is the spintfex or porcupine grass, a 
hard coarse and excessively spiny plant, 
W’hich renders travelling difficult, wounds 
the feet of horses, and is utterly uneatable 
by any animal. Other large tracts are oc- 
cupied by herbs or bushes of a more valu- 
able kincl, from their affording fodder. Fore- 
most among those stands the salt -bush 
{Atriplex numnudaria^ order Cheuopodi- 
acea^). Beautiful flowering plants are nu- 
merous. Australia also possesses great 
numbers of turf-forming grams, such as the 
kangaroo-grass (A ntkistiria atisfrd/ts), which 
survives even a tolerably protracted drought. 
The nlktive fruit-trees are few and unimpor- 
tant, and the same may be said of the plants 
yielding roots used as food; but exotic fruits 
and v^tables may now be had in the 
different oolonies in great abundance and 
cl excellent quality. The vine, the oliv^ 
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and mulberry thrive well, and quantities of 
wine are now produced. The cereals of 
Europe and maize are extensively cultivated, 
and Urge tracts of country, pi^cularly in 
Queensland, are under the sugar-cane. 

The Australian fauna is almost unique in 
its character. Its ereat feature is the nearly 
total absence of all the forms of mammalia 
which abound in the rest of the world, their 
place being supplied by a great variety of 
marsupials — these animals being nowhere 
else found, except in the opossums of Ame- 
rica. There are about 110 kinds of marsu- 
pials (of which the kangaroo, wombat, ban- 
dicoot, and phalangers or opossums, are the 
best-known varieties), over twenty kinds of 
bats, a wild dog (the dingo), and a number of 
rats and mice. Two extraordinary animals, 
the platypus, or water-mole of the colonist 
(dmithorhynchus), and the porcupine ant- 
eater (Echidna) constitute the lowest order 
of mammals (Monotremata), and are con- 
fined to Australia. Their young are pro- 
duced from eggs. Australia now possesses 
a large stock of the domestic animals of 
Britain, which thrive there remarkably well. 
The breed of horses is excellent Homed 
cattle and sheep are largely bred, the first 
attaining a great size, while the sheep im- 
prove in fleece and their flesh in flavour. 
There ore upwards of 650 different species 
of liirds, the largest being the emu, or 
Australian ostrich, and a species of casso- 
wary. Peculiar to the coimtry are the 
black-swan, the honey-sucker, the lyre-bird, 
the brush-turkey, and other mound-build- 
ing birds, the bower-birds, Ac. The parrot 
tribe pre{)onderate over most other groups 
of bir^ in the continent. There are many 
reptiles, the largest being the alligator, found 
in some of the northern rivers. There are 
upwards of 60 different species of snakes, 
some of which are very venomous. Lizards, 
frogs, and insects are also numerous in va- 
rious parts. The seas, rivers^ and lagoons 
abound in fish of numerous varieties, and 
other aquatic animals, many of them pecu- 
liar. \^ales and seals frequent the coasts. 
On the N. coasts are extensive fisheries of 
trepang, mudb visited by native traders 
from the Indian Archipelaga Some animals 
of European origin, sudi as the rabbit and 
the sparrow, have developed into real pests 
in several of the colonies. 

The natives belong to the Australian 
negro stock, and are sometimes consider^ 
the lowest as regards intelligence in 
the whole human family, though this is 
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doubtfuL At the census of 1881 they were 
believed to number about 31,700, exclusive 
of those in the unexplored ports. They are 
of a dark-brown or black colour, with jet- 
black curly but not woolly hair, of medium 
size, but inferior muscular development. In 
the settled parts of the continent they are 
inoffensive, and rapidly dying out. I'bey 
have no fixed habitations; in the summer 
they live almost entirely in the open air, 
and in the more inolement weather they 
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shelter themselves with bark erections of 
the rudest construction. They have no cul- 
tivation and no domestic animals. Their 
food consists of such animals as they can 
kflL and no land of living creature seems 
to oe rejected, snakes, lizards, fro^ and 
even insects being eaten, often half raw. 
They are ignorant of the potter’s art. In 
their naturm condition they wear little or no 
clothing. Thev imeak a number of different 
languages or Elects. The women are re- 
garded merely as slaves^ and are frightfully 
maltreated. They have no religion; they 
practise polygamy, and are said to some- 
times resort to cannibalism, but only in 
exceptional circumstances, lliey are occa- 
sionwy employed by the settlers in light 
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kinds of work, and as home-breakera; but 
they dislike continuous occupation, and soon 
give it up. The weapons of all the tribes 
are generally similar, consisting of spears, 
shields, boomerangs, wooden axes, clubs, 
and stone hatchets. Of these the boom- 
erang is the most singular, being an inven- 
tion confined to the Australians. 

Each of the colonies is quite independent 
of the others, having a governor, administra- 
tion, and (except Western Australia) a par- 
liament of its own. The governors are ap- 

1 )ointed by the queen, and all acts passed 
>y the colonial legislatures must receive the 
royal assent. Each parliament consists of 
two houses corresponding to the British 
House of Lords and House of Commons, 
the lower house being elected by manhood 
sufTrage. Each governor is assisted by a 
ministry, and the machinery of government 
resembles that of the home country. The 
aggnigate annual revenue of the colonies is 
alnuit i;2b,0()0,000, the annual exi)enditure 
several millions more. The public debt is 
over i;iO(),()0(),0(Ki. The colonies have a 
considerable defensive force of militia and 
v<dunteerB, also a numlier of gun-lKjats, 
torpedo-boats, &c., l>esides which there is 
always a squadron (»f British men-of-war on 
the Australian station. It is probable that 
in time the colonics may lie united into one 
dominion as has been the ojise in Canada. 
In 1 SSf) a measure was passed by the im- 
{lerial parliament to enable the whole <if 
the Austndasian colonies to federate. So 
far the colonics of Victoria, (Queensland, 
Tasmaiiiiv, Western Australia, and Fiji 
have taken advantage of the act, and the 
first meeting of the Federal Council took 
place in January, 18 S<i. There is no estab- 
lished church in any of the colonies. The 
denomination which numbers most ad- 
herents is the English or Anglican (Church, 
next to which come the R. Catholics, Pros- 
b^^rians, and Methodists. Education is 
well provided for, instruction in the primaiy 
schools being in some cases free* and com- 
pulsory, and the higher education being 
more and more attended to. lliere are flour- 
ishing universities in Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide. Newspapers are exceedingly 
numerous, and periodicals of all kinds are 
abundant. There is as yet no native litera- 
ture of any distinctive tvpe, but names of 
Australian writers of aUlity both in prose 
and poetry are beginning to be known be- 
yond tiieir own country. 

Pastoral and agricultural pursuits and 


mining are the chief occupations of the 
people, though manufactures and handi- 
crafts also employ laige numbers. For 
sheep-rearing and the growth of wool the 
Australian colonies are unrivalled, and while 
the production of gold has considerably de- 
crea^ that of wool is constantly on the 
increase. The great bulk of the wool ex- 
ported goes to Britain, which in the last 
two or three years has received over 
800,000,000 lbs. from the Australian colonies 
annually. The commerce is rapidly ex- 
tending, and becoming every year more 
important to Britain, whence the colonists 
derive their chief supplies of manufactured 
nods in return for wool, gold, and other pro- 
uce. Next to wool come gold, tin, copper, 
wheat, preserved meat, and tallow, hides 
and sldns, cotton, tobacco, sugar, and wine 
as the most important items of export. 
The chief imports consist of textile fabrics, 
haberdashery, and clothing, machinery and 
metal goods. The aggregate imports in 1886 
were over A'50,000,000 in value, the exports 
nearly £40,000,000. There are upwards of 
7000 miles of railway in actual use or in 
course of construction, and about 34,000 
miles of telegraph. The longest telegraph 
line is that running northwards across the 
continent from Adelaide. I'he two chief 
routes for mails between Britain and the 
Australian colonies are by way of the Suez 
Canal, and by San Francisco across the 
American continent The coinage is the 
same as in the mother country. Banks and 
banking offices are numerous, including post- 
office or other savings-banks for the recep- 
tion of small sums. 

It is doubtful when Austndia was first 
discovered by Europeans. Between 1581 
and 1542 the Portugese published the ex- 
istence of a land which they called Great 
Java, and which corresponded to Australia^ 
and probably the first discovery of the coun- 
try was mode by them early in the sixteenth 
ceutuiT. The first authenticated discovery 
is said to have been mode in 1601, by 
a Portuguese named Monoel Godinho de 
Eredia. In 1606 Torres, a Spaniard, passed 
through the strait that now bears his name, 
between New Guinea and Australia. Be- 
tween this period and 1628 a large portion 
ct the ooost-line of Australia had be^ sur- 
veyed by various Dutch navigators. In 1664 
the oontineut was named New Holland by 
the Dutch government. In 1688 Dam- 
jpier coasted Along wt of Australia, and 
about 1700 exj^lcied % port of the w. and 
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K.w. ooastB. In 1770 Cook carefully sur- 
veyed the E. coast, named a numW of 
localities, and took possession of the country 
for Britain. He was followed by Bligh in 
1 789, who carried on a series of obrorvations 
on the N.E. coast, adding largely to the know- 
ledge already obtained of this new world. 
Colonists had now arrived on the soil, and 
a penal settlement was formed (1788) at 
Port Jackson. In this way was laid the 
foundation of the future colony of New 
South Wales, llie Moreton Bay district 
(Queensland) was settled in 1825; in 1835 
the Port Phillip district In 1851 the latter 
district was erected into a separate colony 
under the name of Victoria. Previous to 
this time the colonies both of Western 
Australia^d of South Australia had been 
founded — the former in 1829, the latter in 
1836. The latest of the colonies is Queens- 
land, which only took an independent exis- 
tence in 1859. The discovery of gold in 
abundance took place in 1851 and caused 
an immense excitement and great influx of 
immigrants. The population was then only 
about 350,000, and was slowly increasing; 
but the discovery of the ftrecious met^ 
started the country on that career of pros- 
perity which has since been almost unin- 
terrupted. Convicts were long sent to Aus- 
tralia from the mother countr'?^';ut trans- 
portation to New South Walif^’ ”**^ically 
ceased in 1840, and ®]5S^*vea8el 

to W. Australia arrived in 18b8. Alto- 
gether about 70,000 convicts were landed 
in Australia (b^des almost as many in 
I'asmania). 

The record of interior exploration forms 
an interesting part of Australian history. 
This hM been going on since early in the 
century* and is as yet far from complete. 
There is still a large area of the continent 
of which little or nothing is known, com- 
prising es]>ecially a vast territory belonging 
to Western Australia, and a portion of Sou& 
Australia. Among ^e men who have won 
fame in the field of Australian exploration 
are Oxley (1817-23), who partly explored 
the LacUan and Macquarie, discovert the 
Brisbane, Ac.; Hume and Hovell( 1824), who 
crossed what is now the colony of Victoria 
from north to south; Cunningham (1827), 
who discovered the Darling Downs; Sturt 
(1828-29), who examined the Macquarie, 
part of the Darling, and the Murmmmdgee, 
which he traced to the Murray, sailing 
down the latter to Lake Alexandrina; & 
1844-ke penetrated to near the middle of 
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the continent from the south; Mitchell 
(1831-36), made extensive explorations in 
N. S. Wales and Victoria; McMillan (1 839), 
explored and traversed Cippsland; Eyre 
(1840), travelled by the coast from Adelaide 
to King George's Sound; Leichhardt in 
1844-45 traveUed from Brisbane to Port 
Essington, discovering fine tracts of terri- 
tory and the numerous rivers flowing into 
the Gulf of Carpentaria; in 1848 he was 
lost in the northern interior, in attempting 
to cross Australia from east to west, and 
nothing further regarding his fate has been 
discovered; Kennedy (1848) was killed in 
exploring CajHj York Peninsula; A. C, Gre- 
gory (1855-56) explored part of North- 
western Australia, and crossed from that to 
the Brisbane district, an important explor- 
ing journey; McDouall Stuart (1859-60-62) 
cn)8sed the continent from south to north 
and back again nearly in the lino of the 
present overland telegraph; Burke, Wills, 
Gray, and King (1860-61), crossed from 
Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria, but 
Burke, Wills, and Gray perished on the re- 
turn journey; F. T. Gregory (1861) explored 
the region of the Ashburton, ForteBc]ue and 
other rivers of north-west Australia; War- 
burton (1873), travelled with camels from 
the centre of the continent to the north-west 
coast; J. Forrest (1874), made an important 
journey in Western Australia; Giles (1874- 
76) explored Central Western Australia; 
Favenc (1878-9), travellf '' from Brisbane 
to Port Darwin; A. Fd dst (1879), ex- 
plored part of Northern I ustralia; Mills 
(1888) traversed with camels a considerable 
stretch of new ground in Western Australia; 
Winnicke (1883-4), also with camels, ex- 
plored and mapped about 40,000 sq. miles 
of the unknown interior; Lindsay (1885-6) 
travelled north-west from Lake Eyre, and 
then north-east to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
He had hoped to find traces of Leichhardt, 
but was unsuccessful. Various subsequent 
explorations have also been made. (See the 
articles on the separate colonies.) 

Austra'lioids, one of the five groups into 
which Professor Huxley classifies man, com- 
prising the indigenous non-Aryan inhabi- 
tants of CentnS ai^ Southern India^ the 
ancient Egyptiani ail^^ descendants, 
and the mMem Feiyfai^ 

Austria (in German Oasterreieh, that 
Eastern Empire), or Avstria-Hunoabt, 
an extensive duplex monarchy in Central 
Europe, inhabited by several dminct nathm- 
aUtles, and consisting of two semi-indepen* 
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dent countries, each vnth its own parliament 
and government, but with one common 
sovereign, army, and system of diplomacy, 
and ali^ with a common parliament. The 
Austrian Empire now has a total area of 
about 240,000 square miles, and is bounded 
B. by Turkey, the Adriatic, and Italy; w. by 
Switzerland, llavaria, and Saxony; n. by 
Prussia and Russian Poland; and E. by 
Russia and Roumania. On the shores of 
the Adriatic, along the coasts of Dalmatia, 
Ooatia, Istria, Ac., lies its only sea frontage, 
which is of comparatively insignificant ex- 
tent. Besides the two great divisions of 
Austria proper, or ' Cisloithan * Austria and 
Hungary or ‘ Transleithan ’ Austria, the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy is divided into 
a number of governments or provinces, as 
follows : — 


Division!. 


Area in 
■q. tn. 


Population, 
3l0t Dec. 1H80. 


AuMtrian Provinces^ 

Lower Austria 

llpiMsr Austria 

Hnlzburg 

Styria 

Ciiritithia 

Carniola 

Trieste and territory. 
Gbrz niid Gradiskn. . . 

Istriii 

Tyrol 

Vorarlberg 

iioheniia 

Moravia 

Bilesia 

Galicia.. 

Bukowiiia 

Dalmatia 


Hungarian Provincei-- 
lluiuraryandTraiisyb ) 

vania i 

Croatia and Slavonia, ) 
witli Military Front, f 

Flume 

Military,Oendarmes,Ac. 


7,031 

4,026 

2,702 

8.030 

8.087 

8,878 

87 

1,127 

1,012 

10,808 

1,0(M 

20,060 

8,678 

1.087 
80.804 

4.030 
4,968 


116,703 


107,084 

16,411 

8 


124.408 


2 , 880,021 

760,620 

163.670 
1 , 218,507 

848.780 

481,248 

144,844 

211,084 

202,006 

806,176 

107,878 

6 , 560,860 

2 , 163,407 

666,476 

6 , 968 . 1 X 17 

671.671 
476,101 


22 , 144,244 


18 , 728,622 

1 . 892,400 

20,081 

06,866 


15 , 788.468 


Total. 


240,106 


87 , 882,718 


The estimated population in 1886 was 
S9|640y884. The largest cities are Vienna, 
Budapest, PraguOt Lemberg, Gratz, Brunn, 
Szegedin, Trieste^ Cracow. Bosnia and 
Herze^vina^ formerly Turkish, but now 
administered by Austria, have an area of 
19,728 square miles. Pop. 1,886,091. 

The prevailing character of the Austrian 
dominions is moilntainous or hilly, the plains 
not occupying more than a fifth part of the 


whole surface. The loftiest ranges belong 
to the Alps, and are found in Tyrol, Styria, 
Salzburg, and Carinthia, the highest sum- 
mits being the Ortlerspitzen (12,814 ft.) on 
the western boundary of Tyrol, and the 
Grossglockner (12,300) on the Orders of 
Salzburg, Tyrol, and Carinthia. Another 
great range is that of the Carpathians, 
bounding Hungary on the north. The most 
extensive tracts of low or flat land, much 
of which is very fertile, occur in Hungary, 
Galicia, and Slavonia, the great Hungarian 

! lain having an area of 36,000 square miles, 
'hey stretch along the courses of the rivers, 
of which the chief are the Danube, with its 
tributaries the Save, the Drave, the Theiss, 
the Maros, the Waag, the March, the Raab, 
the Inn; also the Ell^ and Moldau and the 
Dniester. The Danube for upwards of 800 
miles is navigable for pretty large vessels; 
the tributaries also are largely navigable. 
The lakes are numerous and often pictur- 
esque, the chief being I^ake Balaton or the 
Plattensee. The climate is exceedingly 
varied, but generally good. The principal 
product of the north are wheat, barley, oats, 
and rye ; in the centre vines and maize are 
added; and in the south olives and various 
fruits. The cereals grow to perfection, 
Hungarian ^ heat and flour being celebrated. 
Other ^ ^ are hops, tobacco, flax, and 

hemp -njly made, but the wines 

are iiifenii»r on tliO'Vhole, with exception of 
a few kinds, including Tokay* The forests 
cover 70,000 square miles, or one-third of 
the productive soil of the empire. Sheep 
and cattle are largely reared. —Wild deer, 
wild swine, chamois, foxes, l}mxe8, and a 
species of^mall black bea. are foimd in 
many districts, the fox and lynx being par- 
ticularly abundant Herds of a small native 
breed of horses roam wild over the plains of 
Hungary. — In mineral productions Austria 
is very rich, possessing, with the exception of 
platinuxn, aU the useful metals, the total 
annual value of the mineral products of the 
Austrian Empire being estimated at up- 
wards of £12,000,000, the principal being 
coal, salt, and iron. 

Manufactures are in the most flourishing 
condition in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and 
Lower Austria; lesa ao in the eastern prov- 
inces, and insignificant in Dalmatia, Buko- 
wina, Herzegovina^ Among the most 
important manufactures are those of ma- 
chinery and metal goods, Austria holding 
a high place for the manufacture of mu- 
sical and scientific instruments^ gold and 
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silver plate, and jewelry; of stone and 
china-ware, and of gloss, which is one of 
the oldest and most lughly developed indus- 
tries in Austria; of chemicals; of sugar 
from beet; of beer, spirits, Ac., and espe- 
cially the manufactures of woollen, cotton, 
hemp, and Hax. The manufacture of to- 
bacco is a state monopoly. Tanning is car- 
ried on to a great extent, and in the pro- 
duction of gloves (in Vienna and Prague), 
Austria stands next to France. 

In addition to the general import and ex- 
port trade Austria carries on a very con- 
siderable amount of business in the transit 
of goods through her territory. In 1885 
the total value of imports into Austria- 
Hungary, was £46,500,000, of exports, 
£56,000,000; the vahie of imports in 1886 
was £46,000,000, the exports about 
£60,000,000. Among imports are cotton 
and other fibres, textile goods and yarn, 
metals, machinery, drugs, chemicalB, oils, 
fats, hides, skins, Ac. The chief exports 
are cereals, animals, metallic goods, woven 
fabrics, pottery and glass manufactures. 
Nearly two-thirds of the commerce is with 
Germany, next in importance being the 
trade with iloumania, Italy, and Russia. 
The exports direct to the United Kingdom 
in 1886 were £1,621,515; the imports of 
British produce thence, £905,985; but these 
amounts do not include indirect exports and 
imports through other countries. The staple 
export to the United Kingdom is com and 
flour. The dbief imports from it are cot- 
ton manufactures, machinery and metals, 
woollen goods, fish, Ac. The mercantile 
navy of Austria has a total burden of about 
825,000tons. The principal ports are Trieste, 
l*ola, and Fiume. There are about 14,000 
miles of railway open. Accounts are kept 
in gulden or florins of 100 kreutzers eacn, 
the florin being nominally = 2s. Practically 
the chief medium of exchange is bank-notes, 
llie Austrian centjier or hundredweight 
128^ lbs. avoirdupois; the metze^ the Ingest 
dry measure = 1*7 bushel; the 14*94 

wine gallons; the^'ocA of LEmd=l*43 English 
acre. 

None of the European states, except 
Russia, exhibits such a diversity of race and 
language as the Austrian Empire. The 
Slavs — ^who differ greatly, however, amongst 
themselves in language and civilization — 
amount to above 16,000,000, or 45 per cent 
of the total population, and form the great 
mass of the population of Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia Camiola, Galida, Dalmatia, Croatia, 


and Slavonia, and Northern Hungary, and 
half the population of Silesia and liukowina. 
The Germans, about 9,000,000, form almost 
the sole population of the archducliy of 
Austria, Salzburg, the greatest portion of 
Styria and Carinthia, almost the whole of 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg, large portions of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, the whole of West 
Silesia, Ac.; and they ore also numerous in 
Hungary and Transylvania. The Magyars 
or Hungarians (6,300,000) form the bulk of 
the inhi^itants of the Kingdom of Hungary 
and Eastern Transylvania. Of the Italic or 
Western Romanic stock there are alK)iit 
700,000, andin the south-eastabout 2,500,000 
of the Roumanian or Eastern Romanic stock. 
The niiml)er of Jews is above 1,000,000; and 
there are other races, such os the Gypsies 
(150,000), who are most numerous in Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, and the Albanians 
in Dalmatia and the adjacent ])arts. The 
population, generally speaking, decreases in 
density from west tr> east. 

The state religion of Austria is the 
Roman Catholic, but the civil power exer- 
cises supreme control in all ecclesiastical 
matters. In 1880 there were in the Aus- 
trian portion of the monarchy 17,693,648 
Roman (.Catholics, 2,536,177 Greek Catho- 
lics united to the Roman Church, 493,542 
non-united, 401,479 Protestants, and 
1,005,394 Jews. In Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania there were 0,478 131 Roman Ca- 
tholics, l,486,903Greekuuii \\ and 1,931,276 
non-united, 3,139,758 Itestants, and 
624,680 Jews. 

The intellectual culture of the people is 
highest in the Gorman provinces, but in 
some of the other provinces the illiterates 
number as many as 80 to 90 per cent. Yet 
for a number of years attendance on the 
elementary schools has been compulsory on 
all children from their sixth to the end of 
their twelfth year; and there are higher 
schools on which attendance is oompuL^ry 
for young people of thirteen to fifteen years 
(not elsewhere educated). There are numer- 
ous gymnasia and 'refd-schools,’ the gym- 
nasia being intended chiefly to prepare 
pupils for the universitieB, while in the real- 
schools a more pradicid end is kept in view, 
and modem languages and physical science 
form the groundwork of the educationid 
course; also agricultural, commercial, indus- 
trial, art^ music, and other special schools. 
There are eleven universities, viz. in Vienna, 
Prague (2), Budapest, Gratz, Cracow, Lem- 
berg, Innsbruck, Kiauseuburg, Agram, a:id 
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Czernowitz. Most of these have four facul- 
ties—Catholic theology, law and politics, 
medicine, and philosophy. 

The ruler of the Austro-Hungarian mo- 
narchy has the title of emperor so far as 
concerns his Austrian dominions, but he 
is only king of Hungary. All matters 
affecting the joint interests of the two 
divisions of the empire, such as foreign 
affairs, war, and finance, are dealt with by 
a supreme body known as the Delegations 
— a parliament of 120 members, one-half 
of whom are chosen by and represent the 
legislature of German Austria and the other 
half that of Hungary. The legislative centre 
of the Austrian division of the empire is the 
lleichsrath, or council of the realm, consist- 
ing of an upper house (Herrenhaus), composed 
of princes of the imperial family, nobles with 
the hereditary right to sit, archbishops and 
life-members nominated by the emperor; 
and a lower house (Abgeordnetenhaus) of 
8.^3 elected deputies. There are seventeen 
provincial diets or assemblies, each pro- 
vincial division having one. In the Hun- 
garian division of the empire the legislative 
[tower is vested in the king and the diet or 
lieichstag conjointly, the latter consisting of 
an upper house or house of magnates and of a 
lower house or house of representatives, the 
latter elected by all citizens of full age paying 
direct taxes to the amount of 16s. a year. 
The powers of the Hungarian Reichstag 
correspond to those of the Keichsrath of the 
Cisleithon provinces. There being three dis- 
tinct parliaments in the empire, there are also 
three budgets, that, viz. for the whole empire, 
that for Cidleithan, and that for Transleithan 
Austria. The budget estimates for the whole 
empire for 1888 were £13,448,039 (the re- 
venue balancing the expenditure); for Cis- 
leithan Austria (1887-88) the revenue was 
estimated at £50,954,659 and the expendi- 
ture at £53,72^180; and for Transleithan 
Austria the estimated revenue and expendi- 
ture were £32,664,198 and £34,503,710 re- 
spectively. A small portion of the imperial 
revenue of Austria is derived from customs 
and other sources, 70 per cent of the remain- 
der being made up by the Cisleithan and 30 
per cent by the Tnuuileithan divisions of the 
emjdre. The public debt of the whole empire 
amounts to about £500,000,000. 

Military service is obligatoiy on all citi- 
zens capable of bearing arms who have at- 
tained the age of twenty. The period of ser- 
vice is twelve yeai)i,of which three are passed 
in the lin^ seven in the reserve, and two 


in the landwebr. The army numbers over 
290,000 men (including officers) on the peace- 
footing and over 1,500,000 on the war- 
footing. The most important portion of 
the Austrian navy comprises 12 iron-dads, 
of from 5 to 14-inch armour, the largest 
having a tonnage of over 7000, and carry- 
ing 27-ton guns; besides gun-boats, torpedo 
vessels, and other vessels, mostly small and 
intended for coast defence. The crews num- 
ber about 10,000 officers and men. 

History , — In 791 Charlemagne drove the 
Avars from the territory between the Ens 
and the Raab, and united it to his empire 
under the name of the EasU m Mark (that 
is March or boundary land); and fn)m the 
establishment by him of a margraviate in 
this new province the present empire took 
its rise. On the invasion of Germany by 
the Hungarians it became subject to them 
from 900 till 955, when Otho I., by the vic- 
tory of Augsburg, reunited a great part of 
this province to the German Empire, which 
by 1043 had extended its limits to the 
Leitha. The margraviate of Austria was 
hereditary in the family of the counts of 
Babenberg (Bamberg) from 982 till 1156, 
in which year the boundaries of Austria 
were extended so as to include the territory 
above the Ena, and the whole was created 
a duchy. The territory was still further 
increased in 1192 by the gift of the duchy 
of Styria as a fief from the Em);>eror Henry 
VI., Vienna being by this time the capital 
The male line of the house of Bamberg 
became extinct in 1246, and the Emperor 
Frederick IL declared Austria and Styria 
a vacant fief, the hereditary property of the 
German emperors. In 1282 the Emperor 
Rudolph granted Austria, Styria, and Ca- 
rinthia, to his two sons, All^rt and Rudolph. 
The former became sole ruler (duke), and 
since then Austria has been under the still- 
reigning house of Hapsburg. Albert, who 
was an energetic ruler, was elected emperor 
in 1298, but was assassinated in 1308. The 
first of his successors, we need specially 
mention, was Albert V., son-in-law of the 
Emperor Sigismund. He assisted Sigis- 
mund in the Hussite wars, and was ele^ed 
after his death King of Hungary and of 
Bohemia, and German emperor* (1438). 
Ladislaua, his posthumous son, was the last 
of the Austrian line proper, and its posses- 
sions devolved upon the collateral Styrian 
line in 1457; since which time the house of 
Austria furnished an unbroken succession of 
German emperors. 
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In 1453 the Emperor Frederick III., a 
member of this house, had conferred upon 
the country the rank of an archduchy be- 
fore he hin^elf became ruler of all Austria. 
His son Maximilian I., by his marriage with 
Mary, the surviving daughter of Charles 
the Bold, united t£e Netherlands to the 
Austrian dominions. After the death of 
his father in 1493 Maximilian was made 
Emperor of Germany, and transferred to his 
son Philip the government of the Nether- 
lands. He also added to his paternal in- 
heritance Tyrol, with several other terri- 
tories, particularly some belonging to Ba- 
varia, and acquired for his family new claims 
to Hungary and Bohemia. The marriage 
of his son Philip to Joanna of Spain raised 
the house of Hapsburg to the throne of 
Spam. Philip, however, died in 1506, and 
the death of Maximilian in 1519 was fol- 
lowed by the union of Spain and Austria; 
his grandson (the eldest son of Philip), 
Charles I., king of Spain, being elected 
Emperor of Germany as Charles V. Charles 
thus became the greatest monarch in Europe, 
but in 1521 he ceded to his brother Fei^- 
nand all his dominions in Germany. Ferdi- 
nand I., byhis marriage with Anna, the sister 
of Louis II., king of Hungary, acquired the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia^ with 
Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia, the appen- 
dages of Bohemia. To oppose him the way- 
wc^e of Transylvania, John Zapolya, sought 
the help of the sultan, Soliman II., who ap- 
peared in 1529 at the gates of Vienna, but 
was compelled to retreat In 1535 a tmty 
was made by which John von Zapolya was 
allowed to retain the royal title and half of 
Hungary, but after his death new disputes 
arose, and Ferdinand maintained the pos- 
session of Lower Hungary only by paying 
Soliman the sum of 30,000 ducats annually 
(1562). In 1556 Ferdinand obtained the 
imperial crown, when his brother Charles 
laid by the sceptre for a cowl. He died in 
1564, leaving his territories to be divided 
amongst his three sons. 

Maximilian II., the eldest, succeeded his 
father as emperor, obtaining Austria^ Hun- 
gary, and Bohemia; Ferdinand, the second 
son, received Tyrol and Hither Austria; 
and Charles, the youngest, obtained Styri% 
Carinthia, Csmiola^ and Gorz. Maximi- 
lian died in 1576, and was succeeded in 
the imperial throne by his eldest son 
Rudolph II., who had already been crowned 
King of Hungary in 1572, and King of 
Bohemim in 1575. Rudolph’s reign was 
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distinguished by the war against Turkey 
and IVansylvania ; the persecutions of 
the Protestants, who were driven from 
his dominions; the cession of Hungary in 
1608; and in 1611 of Bohemia and his 
hereditary estates in Austria to his bro- 
ther Matthias. Matthias, who succeeded 
Maximilian on the imperial throne, con- 
cluded a peace with the Turks, but was dis- 
turbed by the Protestant Bohemians, who 
took up arms in defence of their religious 
rights, thus commencing the Thirty Years' 
War. After his death in 1619 the Bohe- 
mians refused to acknowledge his successor, 
Ferdinand II., until after the battle of Prague 
in 1620, when Bohemia had to submit, and 
was deprived of the right of choosing her 
king. Lutheranism was strictly forbidden 
in in the Austrian dominions. Hungary, 
which revolted under Bethlem Gabor, prince 
of Transylvania, was, after a long struggle, 
subdued. During the reign of Ferdinand 
III. (1687-57), successor of Ferdinand II., 
Austria was continually the theatre of war; 
Lusatia was ceded to Saxony in 1635; and 
Alsace to France in 1648, when ^ace was 
restored in Germany by the Treaty of 
Westphalia. 

The Emperor Leopold I., son and suc- 
cessor of Ferdinand HI., was victorious 
through the talents of Eugene in two wars 
with Turkey ; and Vienna was delivered by 
Sobieski and the Germans f re \ i the attacks of 
Kara Mustapha in 1 683. In \687 be united 
Hungary to Transylvania, ai |l in 1699 re- 
stored to Hungary thecountry lying between 
the Danube and the llieiss. It was the chief 
aim of Leopold to secure to Charles, his second 
son, the i^eritance of the Spanish mon- 
archy, and in 1701, upon the victory of 
French diplomacy in the appointment of 
the grandson of Louis XIV., the war of the 
Spanish succession commenced. Leopold 
died in 1705, but Joseph L, his eldest son, 
continued the war. As he died without 
children in 1711, his brother Charles was 
elected emperor, but was obliged to accede 
in 1714 to the Peace of Utrecht, by which 
Austria received the Netherlands, Milan, 
Mantua, Naples, and Sardinia. In 1720 
Sicily was given to Amitria in exchange for 
Sardinia. This monarchy now embraced 
over 190,000 square miles; but its power 
was weakened by new wars with Spain and 
France. In the peace concluded at Vienna 
(1735 and 1738) Charles VI. was forced to 
cede Naples and Sicily to Spiw and part 
of Milan to the King of Sardinia; and in 
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1789, by the Peace of Belgrade, he was 
obliged to traxuier to the Porte Belgrade, 
Servia, &;a, partly in order to secure the 
Buccessbn to his daughter Maria Theresa by 
the Pragmatic Sanction. He died in 1740. 

On the marriage of Maria Theresa with 
Stephen, duke of Lorraine (the dynasty 
henceforth lieing that of Ha{)sburg-Iior- 
raine), and her accession to the Austrian 
throne, the empire was threatened with dis- 
memberment. Frederick IL of Prussia sub- 
dued Silesia; the Elector of Bavaria was 
crowned in Lintz and Prague, and in 1742 
chosen emperor under the name of Charles 
y II. ; Hungary alone supported the hen>ic 
and beautiful queen. Charles, however, 
died in 1745, and the husband of Theresa 
was crowned Em})eror of Germany as 
Francis I.; but a treaty concluded in 
1745 confirmed to Frederick the possession 
of Silesia, and by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1748, Austria was obliged to cede 
the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guas- 
talla to Philip, Infant of Spain, and several 
districts of Milan to Sardinia. To recover 
Silesia Maria Theresa formed an alliance 
with France, Kussia, Saxony, and Sweden, 
and entered upon the Seven Years’ War; 
but by the Peace of Hubertsberg, 1763, 
Silesia was recognized as Prussian territory. 
On the death of Francis I. in 1765 Joseph ll, 
his eldest son, was ap|K)inted to assist his 
mother in the government and elected Em- 
peror of Germany. The partition of Poland 
(1772) gave Galicia and Lodomeria to Aus- 
tria, which also obtained Bukowina from the 
Porte in 1 777. At the death of the empress 
in 1780 Austria contained 235,000 square 
miles, with a pop. estimated at 24,000,000. 

The liberal home administration of the 
empress was continued and extended by 
her successor, Joseph II., who did much to 
further the spread of religious tolerance, 
education, and the industrial arts. The 
Low Countries, however, revolted, and he 
was unsuccessful in the war of 1788 against 
the Porta His death took place in 1790. 
He was succeeded by his eldest brother, 
Leopold II., under whom peace was restored 
in tne Netherlands, and in Hungary, and 
also with the Porte. On the death of his 
sister and her husband Louis XVI. of 
France he formed an alliance with Prussia, 
but died in 1792, before the French revolu- 
tionary war broke out 

His son, Francis IL, succeeded, and was 
elected German emperor, by which time 
France had declared war against him as King 


of Hungary and Bohemia. In 1796, In the 
third division of Poland, West Galicia fell to 
Austria, and by the Peace of Campo-Formio 
(1797) she received the largest piurt of the 
Venetian territory as compensation for her 
loss of Lombardy and the Netherlands. In 
1799 Francis, in alliance vdth Russia, re- 
newed the war with France until 1801, when 
the Peace of Lun^ville was concluded. In 
1804 Francis declared himself hereditary 
Emperor of Austria as Francis I., and united 
all his states tmder the name of the Empire 
of Austria, immediately taking up arms once 
more with his allies Russia and Great 
Britain against France. The war of 1805 
was terminated by the Peace of Pressburg 
(Dec. 26), by which Francis had to cede to 
France the remaining provinces of Italy, as 
well as to give up portions of territory to 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, receiv- 
ing in return Salzburg and Berchtesgaden. 
After the formation of the Confederation of 
the Rhine (July 12, 1806) Francis was forced 
to resign his dignity as £m[)eror of Ger- 
many, which had b^n in his family more 
than 500 years. A new war with France 
in 1809 cost the monarchy 42,380 square 
miles of territory and 3,500,000 subjects. 
Napoleon married Maria Louisa, daughter 
of the emperor, and in 1812 concluded an 
alliance with him against Russia. But in 
1813 Francis again declared war against 
France, and formed an alliance with Britain, 
Russia, Prussia, and Sweden against his 
son-in-law. By the Congress of V' ienna 
(1815) Austria gained Ijombardy and Vene- 
tia, and recovered, together with Dalmatia, 
the hereditary territories which it had been 
obliged to ceda 

In the troubled period following the 
French revolution of 1830 insurrectionB 
took place in Modena, Parma, and the Papal 
States (1831-32), but were suppressed with- 
out much difficulty; and though professedly 
neutral during the Polish insurrections Aus- 
tria clearly showed herself on the side of 
R ussia, with whom her relations became more 
intimate as those between Great Britain and 
France grew more cordial The death of 
Francis I. (1835) and aoceasion of his son 
Ferdinand L made little change in the Aus- 
trian system of government, and much dis- 
content was the consequence. In 1846 the 
failure of the Polish insurrection led to the 
incorporation of Craoow with Austria. In 
Italy Uie declarations of Pio Nono in favour 
of reform increased the difficulties of Aus- 
tria, and in Hungary the opposition under 
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EoBtaih and others assumed the form of a 
great oonatitutional movement. In 1848, 
when the expulsion of Louis PUlippe shook 
all Europe, Mettemich found it impossible 
any longer to guide the helm of the state, 
and the government was compelled to admit 
a free press and the right of citizens to arms. 
Apart from the popular attitude in Italy and 
in Hungaiy, where the diet declared itself 
permanent under the presidency of Kossuth, 
the insurrection made equal progress in 
Vienna itself, and the royal family, no longer 
in safety, removed to Innsbruck. After 
various ministerial changes the emperor 
alxlicated in favour of his nephew, Francis 
Joseph ; more vigorous measures were 
adopted; and Austria, aided by Russia^ re- 
duced Hungary to submission. 

The year 1855 is memorable for the Con- 
cordat with the pope, which put the educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical affairs of the empire 
entirely into the hands of the Papal see. In 
1859 the hostile intentions of France and 
Sanlinia against the possessions of Austria 
in Italy became so evident that she declared 
war by sending an army across the Ticino; 
but after disastrous defeats at Magenta and 
Solferino she was compelled to cede Milan 
and the north-west portion of Lombardv to 
Sardinia. In 1864 she joined with the Ger- 
man states in the spoliation of Denmark, 
but a dispute about Schleswig-Holstein 
involved her in a war with her alUes (1866), 
while at the same time Italy renewed her 
attempts for the recovery of Venice. The 
Italians were defeated at Custozza and 
driven back across the Mindo; but the 
Prussians, victorious at Koniggratz (or Sa- 
dowa), threatened Vienna. Peace was con- 
cluded with Prussia on Aug. 23 and with 
Italy on Oct* 8, the result of the war 
being the cession of Venetia through France 
to Italy and the withdrawal of Austria 
from all interference in the affairs of Ger- 
many. 

Since 1866 Austria has been occupied 
chiefly with the internal affairs of the em- 
pire. Hungarian demands for self-govern- 
ment were finally agreed to, and the Empire 
of Austria divided into the two parts al- 
ready mentioned— the Cisleithan and the 
Transleithan. This settlement was consum- 
mated by the coronation of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph L, at Budapest, as King of 
Hungary, on the 8th of June, 1867. In the 
same year the Concordat of 1855 came up for 
discus^n, and measures were passed for the 
re-establidiment of dvil marriage, the enum- 
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cipation of schools from the domination of 
the church, and the placing of different 
creeds on a footing of equality. The fact of 
the Austro-Hungarian dominions comprising 
so many different nationalities has always 
given the central government much trouble, 
both in regard to internal and to external 
affairs. In regard to the ‘ Eastern Question,’ 
for instance, i^e action of Austria has bi^u 
hampered by the sympathies shown by the 
Magyars for their blood relations, the I'urks, 
while the Slavs have naturally been more 
favourable to Russia. During the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey in 1877-78 Aus- 
tria remained neutral ; but at its close, in the 
middle of 1878, it was dedded, at the Con- 
gress of Berlin, that the provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina should in future be ad- 
ministered by Austria-Hungary instead of 
Turkey. Recently there has been a likeli- 
hood of Austria being involved in hostilities 
with Russia in connection with the ‘Eastern 
Question;* and in Feb. 1888 a treaty between 
Austria and Germany was published, by 
which each agreed to assist the other in the 
case of an attack by Russia. 

Auteuil (0-te-ye), formerly a suburban 
village of Paris, but now inclosed within the 
fortifications. 

Autochthones (o-tok'tho-nez), the Greek 
name for the aboriginal inhabitants of a 
country. 

Au'tocrat (Gr. autos, self, if^atos, rule), 
an absolute or uncontrolled ml y; the head 
of a state who is not controlled vy any con- 
stitutional limitations; such as tiie Emperor 
of Russia. 

Auto de fe (Spanish); Auto da Fe (Por- 
tuguese), lit. ' act of faith.’ See Inqumtion. 

Au'tograph, a person’s own handwriting; 
an origi^ manuscript or signature, as op- 
posed to a copy. The practice of collecting 
autographs or signatures dates at least from 
the sixteenth century, among the earliest 
collections known being those of Lom4nie 
de Brienne and Lacroix du Maine. 

Autom'atism, the confinement of activity 
in men or anim^ within a purely mechani- 
cal limit, resulting from injury to or partial 
removad of the brain. 

Autom'aton (Greek automates, spontane- 
ous), a self-moving machine (^rforming ac- 
tions like those of a living being, and often 
shaped like one. The walking statues of 
D^^lus, the fly^ dove of Ari^ytas, the 
bpkzen head of Friar Bacon, the iron fly of 
jUgiomontanus, the door-opening figure of 
Albertus Magnus, the parading knights of 
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the clock presented to Charlemagne by 
Harun al Itashid, the toy carriage and 
attendants constructed by Camus for Louis 
XIV., the flute-player, tambour-player, and 
duck of Vaucanson, and the writing child 
of the brothers Droz are among the more 
noteworthy of traditional automata. 

Autom'olite. See Gahniie. 

Autonomy, the power of a state, institu- 
tion, Ac., to legislate for itself. 

Autoph'agi (-jl), birds which feed them- 
selves as soon as hatched. 

Au'toplasty, the operation by which 
wounds and diseased parts are repaired 
with healthy tissue taken from other ports 
of the same [lerson’s body. 

Autop'sy, literally, personal observation 
or inspection, commonly restricted to post- 
mortem examination. 

Au'tot3rpe, a species of photographic 
print. A thin sheet of gelatine on paper is 
rendered sensitive to light by treatment with 
bichromate of |)ota8h, and then exposed un- 
der an ordinary photographic negative. The 
IKirtions of gelatine affected by the light 
become insoluble, the remainder of the gela- 
tine is then washed away, and the picture 
leinains repnxiuced in the gelatine, there 
being slight elevations and depressions cor- 
re»4ix)nding with the distribution of light and 
shade. This may be printed from, but it is 
mote often made use of to obtain electro- 
types or other reverses, from which impres- 
sions can more easily be taken. 

Autumn, the season between summer and 
winter, in the northern hemisphere often 
regarded as embracing August, September, 
and Octolnsr, or three months about that 
time. The beginning of the astronomical 
autumn is September 22, the autumnal 
e(|uiuox; and the end is December 21, the 
shortest day. The autumn of the southern 
heinisphore takes place at the time of the 
northern spring. v 

Autun (6-tun; anci^it Bihracief later 
Auyu%Ujd>un%im\ a tohvn. South-eastern 
France, department of Sadne-et-Loire. It 
has two l^man gates of exquisite work- 
manship, the ruins of an ampUtheatre and 
of sevei^ temples, the cathedral of St 
Lazare, a fine Gk>thio structure of the 
eleventh century; manufactures of oarpeta, 
wooUens, cotton, velvet hosiery, Ac. Pop. 
11,462. 

Auvergne (5-vftr-nve), a province, Central 
France, now meig^ mto departments Can- 
tal and POT-de^Ddme, and an arrondisse- 
ment of Haute-Loire. llie Auvei^e 


Mountains, separating the basins of the 
Allier, Cher, and Creuse from those of the 
Lot and Dordome, contain the highest 
points of Central France: Mount Dor, 6188 
feet; Cantal, 6093 feet <^d Puy-de-DOme, 
4806 feet llie number of extinct volcanoes 
and general geologic formation make the 
district one of great scientific interest llie 
minerals include iron, coal, copper, and lead, 
and there are warm and cold minensd springs. 
Auvergne contributes a large supply to the 
labour markets of Paris and Belgium, there 
being in Paris alone some 50,000 Auver- 
gnats. 

Auxerre (6-sar), a town, France, depart- 
ment of Yonne, 110 miles h.e. of Paris. 
Principal edifices: a fine Gothic cathedral, 
unfinished; the abbey of St. Germain, with 
curious crypts; and an old episcopal palace, 
now the Hotel de Prefecture ; it manufac- 
tures woollens, hats, casks, leather, earthen 
ware, violin strings, Ac.; trade, chiefly in 
wood and wines, of which the best known is 
white Chablis. Pop. 15, 497. 

Auxom'eter, an instrument to measure 
the magnifying powers of an optical ap- 
paratus. 

Aiizonne (O-son; anc. Aussona), a town, 
France, department of C6te-d*Or (Bur- 
gundy), on the Sadne; a fortified place, 
with some manufactures. Pop. 5911. 

AVa, a town in Asia, formerly the capital 
of Burmah, on the Inawady, now almost 
wholly in ruins. 

Ava-Ava, Abva, EIava, or Yava {Afaero- 
piper methy$ticum)y a plant of the nat. order 
Piperaoea? (p^’PP^i* family), so called by the 
inhabitants of Polynesia, who make an in- 
toxicating drink out of it. Its leaves are 
chewed with betel in South-eastern Asia. 

Avad'avat. Same as Avuidavat 

Av^alanchas, large masaas of snow or ice 
precipitated from the mountains, and dis- 
tingukhed as wind or duet avedanehes, when 
they consist of fresh-fallen snow whirled 
like a dust storm into the valleys; as did- 
ing avalanehee^ when they consist of great 
masses of snow sliding down a slope by their 
own weight; and as glacier or summer am- 
lunches^ when ice-masses are detached by 
heat fr^ the high glaciers. 

Avil lalandi. Same as Bahrein Idands, 

Avallon (a-va-l6n), a town of Central 
France, dep. Yonne. Pop. 5597. 

AVidon, a sort of fairy land or elysium 
mentioned in connection with the legendsof 
King Arthur, being his abode after disap- 
pearing from the himnts of men : called alM 
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AvUifm. The name is alfto identified with 
Glastonbury; and has been given to a penin- 
sula of Newfoundland. 

Avan'turine, Aven'tukink, a variety of 
quartz containing glitteringspangles of mica 
through it; also a sort of artificial gem of 
similar appearance. 

Av'ars, a nation, probably of Turanian 
origin, who at an early period may have 
migrated from the region east of the Tobol in 
Sil^ria to that about the Don, the Caspian 
Sea, and the Volga. A part advanced to 
the Danube in 555 A.D., and settled in Dacia. 
I'hey served in Justinian's army, aided the 
TiOinbards in destroying the kingdom of 
the Gepida*, and in the sixth century con- 
((uered under their khan Bajan the region 
of Pannonia. They then won Dalmatia^ 
pressed into I'huriiigia and Italy against 
the Franks and Lombards, and subdued 
the Slavs dwelling on the Danube, as well 
as the Bulgarians on the Black Sea. But 
they were ^timately limited to Pannonia, 
where they were overcome by Charlemagne, 
and nearly extirpated by the Slavs of Mo- 
ravia. After 827 they disappear fr<im his- 
tory. Traces of their fortifie<l settlements 
are found, and known as A varian rings. 

Avatar', more properly Avatara, in 
Hindu mythology, an incarnation of the 
Deity. Of the innumerable avatars the 
chief are the ten incarnations of Vishnu, 
who ap{>eared successively as a fish, a tor- 
toise, a boar, Ac. 

Avatch'a, a volcano and bay in Kam- 
tchatka. I'he volcano, which is iM lOO ft. high, 
was last active in 1855. The town of Petro- 
pavlovsk lies in the bay. 

Avebury (av'be-ri), a village of England, 
in Wiltshire, occupying the site of a so-called 
Druidical temple, which originally consisted 
of a large outer circle of 100 stones, from 
15 to 17 feet in height, and about 40 feet 
in circumference, surrounded by a broad 
ditch and lofty rampart, and indosing two 
smaller circles. Few traces now remain of 
the structure. On the neighbouring downs 
are numerous barrows or tumuli, one of 
which, called Silbury Hill, rises to the height 
of 130 feet, with a circumference of 2027 
feet at the base, covering an area of more 
than 5 acres. 

Aveiro (a-va'i-ru), a coast town in Por- 
tugal, province of I^uro, with a cathedral, 
an active fishery, and a thriving trade. Pop. 
6557. 

Avellino (a-vel-le'no), a town in Southern 
Italy, capitid of the province of Avellino, 
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29 m. east of Naples, the seat of a bishop. 
Avellino nuts were celebrated under the 
liomaus. Pop. 16,37(1. Area of the prov. 
1409; imp. 419,688. 

A've Hari'a (‘Hail, Mary*), the first two 
words of the angel Gabriel's salutation 
(Luke i. 28), and the beginning of the very 
common Latin prayer to the Virgin in the 
Homan Catholic Church. Its lav use was 
sanctioned at the end of the twelfth century, 
and a papal edict of 1326 ordains the repeti- 
tion of the prayer thrice each morning, noon, 
and evening, the hour being indicated by 
sound of bells called the Ave Maria or An- 
geluB Domini The prayers are counted 
u|M>n the small beads of the rosary, as the 
Paternosters are uiK)n the large ones. 

Ave'na, the oat genus of plants. See Oat 

Av'ens, the English name of two rosa- 
ceous plants of the genus Geum, Common 
avens, or herb-bennet, urlninumt possesses 
astringent properties, and was formerly used 
in moilicine. 

Av'entaile, the movable face-guard of the 
helmet, through which the warrior breathed. 

Aven'turine. See Avanturinc, 

Av'erage, in maritime law, any charge or 
expense over and above the freight of gcMnls, 
and payable by their owner . — General aver- 
aye is the sum falling to be paid by the 
owners of ship, cargo, and freight, in propor- 
tion to their several interests, to make good 
any loss or expense intentionaMy incurred 
for the general safety of ship an \ cargo, c,g, 
throwing goods overlK>ard, cii ling away 
masts, port dues in cases of distress, Ac. — 
Particular average is the sum falling to be 
paid for unavoidable loss when the general 
safety is not in question, and therefore 
chargeable on the individual owner of the 
projierty lost. A policy of insurance gene- 
rally covers both general and particular 
average, unless B|)ecially excepted. 

Avez^nus, a lake, now called Lago 
d'Avemo^ in Campania, Italy, between the 
ancient Cumie and Puteoli, abr>ut 8 m. 
from Naples. It occupies the crater of an 
old volcano, and is in some places 180 feet 
deep. Formerly the gloom of its forest 
surroundings and its mephitic exhalations 
caused it to be regarded as the entrance to 
the infernal regions. It was the fabled 
abode of the Cimmerians,, and especially 
dedicated to Proserpine. 

Averroes (a-ve^o-es; corrupted from 
Ihn Rodvd)^ the most renowned Arabian 
philoBopher, bom at Cordova, in Spain, 
probably between 1120 and 1149. His 
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ability procured him the euooeesion to his 
father's office of chief mapstrate, and the 
of Marocco appidnted him at the 
same time cadi in the province of Maure- 
tania. Accused of Isdug an infidel, he was, 
however, deprived of his offices, and banished 
to Hpain; but, being insrsecut^ there also^ 
be fled to Fez, where he was condemned to 
recant and undergo public penance. Upon 
this he went back to his own country, where 
the Ualiph Almansiir finally restored him 
to his dignities. He died at Marocco, the 
year of his death being variously given as 
1198, 1206, 1217, and 122.'i. Averroes re- 
garded Aristotle as the greatest of all philo- 
sophers, and devoted himself so largely to 
the exjiosition of his works as to be called 
among the Arabians Thr Jnicrpretrr. He 
wrote a com])endiuin of medicine, and trea- 
tises in theology, philosophy, jurisprudence, 
&c. His commentaries u^Mm Aristotle ap- 
|M^ar(;d Ixsfore 1250 in a l^atin translation 
attributed to M ichael Scott and others. 

Averrunca'tor, a garden implement for 
pruning trees without a ladder, (Mmsisting 
of two blades similar to stout shears, one 
fixed rigidly to a long handle, and the other 
moved by a lever to which a curd passing 
over a pulley is attaidied. 

Aver'sa, a well-built town of Southern 
Italy, 7 miles N. of Naples, in a beautiful 
vine and orimge district, the seat of a bishop, 
with a cathedral and various ndigious iusti- 
tutioiiH, and an excellentlv -conducted luna- 
tic asylum. Andreas of Hungary, husband 
of i.juc^)ii Joanna 1., wiu< strangltHl in a con- 
vent here, Si^pt. 18, Pop. 21,473. 

Ayasues (a- van), a town of France, def). 
Nurd, Pop, 5468. 

Avesta. Sec/rm/dtrir/o. 

Ayeyron (a-vri-n'in), a department i»ocu- 

E the iHuithcrn extremity of the central 
ill of Fniiice, traverseii by uiountains 
iielonging to the (\*veiiiios anct the 1/aiital 
ranges; principal rivers: Avcyroti, Ix>t, and 
Tarn, the l^ot alone Uniig navigable. The 
climate is (Hihl, and agrinilture is in a 
backwarti state, but consi<lerable atUuition 
is paiti to sht^ep-briHHliug. It is noted for 
its *Roquefi>rt cheese.* It has coal, iron, 
and cop{ier mines, liesides other minerals 
Area, 3840 mp miles; capital, lUiodez. Pop. 
415,826. 

Ayanaxio (i-vet-sa nc), n town of S. Italy, 
prov. Aquila. Pop. 6875. 

Aylajy, a building tw inchsinre ftw keep- 
ing, breeding, and rearing binls. Aviaries 
ap[)ear to have been used by the Persians, 


Greeks, and Romans, and are highly prized 
in China. In England they were in use at 
least as early as 1577, w'heii William Harri- 
son refers tf> Wmrcostlie and curious aviaries.* 
An aviary may be simply a kind of very 
large cage; but the term usually has a 
wider scotje than this. 

Avicenna, or Ebn-Sina, an Arabian 
philosopher and physician, bom near Bok- 
hara, A.i). 980. After practising as a phy- 
sician he quitted Ikikhara at the age of 22, 
and for a number of years led a wandering 
life, settling at last at Hamadan, latterly as 
vizier of the emir. On the death of bis 
latron he lived in retirement at Hamadan, 
)Ut having secretly offered his services to 
the Sultan of Ispahan he was imprisoned 
by the new emir. Escaping, be fled to 
Ispahan, was received with great honour by 
the sultan, and passed there in cjuietness 
the last fourttHsn years >of his life, UTiting 
upon medicine, logic, metaphysics, astron- 
omy, and geometry. He died in 1037, 
leaving many writings, mostly commentaries 
on Aristotle. Of his 100 treatises the best 
known is the C'anon Medicime, which was 
still in use as a text-b(K>k at Louvain and 
Montpellier in the middle of the seven- 
teenth amtury. 

Avie'nus, Kvpi^m FssTra, a I^atin descrip- 
tive |KH»t, who flourished about the end of 
the fourth century after ( *hrist, and wrote 
Descriptio Orbis Terra*, a general descrip- 
tion of the earth; Ora Maritiina, an account 
of the Mediterranean c(»asts, Ac. 

Avifau'na, a collective term for the birds 
of any region. 

Avigliano <H*veI-ya'no),a Unvu of S. Italy, 
prov. Poteuza. Pop. 18,057. 

Avignon la-ve-nyon; ancient, i4mn‘o), an 
old touii of S.K. France, capiUd of dep^- 
meiit Vaucluse, on the left bank of the 
Rhone; incloseii by lofty battlemented and 
turreted w^alls, well buUt, but with rather 
narrow streets. It is an archbishop's see, 
and has a lai^ and ancient cathedral on 
a rock overloading the town, the immense 
palace in which the po{ies resided (now^ bar- 
racks), and other old buildings. The indus- 
tries of the city are numerous and varied, 
the principal wing oonnecU^ with silk. 
The silk manufacture and the rearing of 
silk-worms are the prinei(ial employments 
in the district Here Petrarch lived several 
years, and made the acquaintance of Laura, 
whose tomb is in the Franciscan church. 
From 1309 to 1376 seven popes in suoces- 
skm, from Clement V. to Gregorv XL, rs- 
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giderl in this city. After its purchase by 
Pope Clement VI. in 1348 Avignon and its 
district continued, with a few interruptions, 
untler the rule of a vit^c-legatt^ of the |)oj»e’8 
till 171*1, when it was formally united to the 
French l\epublic. Pop). 41,007. 

Avignon Berries. See French Berrkat, 

Avila (ii'vc-lH), tc»wn of Spiain, capital of 
provincre of Avila, a modem division of Old 
Castile. See of Jlishop suffragan of Santi- 
ago, with fine cathedral. Once one of the 
richest towns of Spain. Principal employ- 
ment in the tow'n, spinning; in the province, 
breeding Hht*ep and cattle. I\>p., town, 
911H*; proviiHHi, 187/211. 

Avila, Oil Oonzalk/ i>\ a Spanish anti- 
(piary and bii»grapher, 1577“ldri8; made 
hist4iriogra]ther of i*astile in 1612, and of 
the Indies in 1641. Most valuable w^orks: 
'ieatro de las Orandezas de Madrid, 1623, 
aii<l IVatro Kcclesiastico, l<>4r>-ri3. 

Avila y Zuniga (a vr-la e thb-nye'ga), 
OoN Li is !>’, S]>atiis}i general, diplomatist, 
and histitriau; a favourite of (*harlea V.; 
l*oru about 1 490, <lufd aftt^r 1 r»52. His chief 
w'ork, translated into five or six language's, 
w^as on the w'ar i»f < ’harles V. in (fennaiiy. 

Aviles (a-ve'les), a t<iwm of Northern 
Spain, prov, Oviedo, with a gcHKl harbour. 
Pop. 9000. 

Aviz, an order of knightluKKl in Portugal, 
iiistitute<i by Sancho, its first king, and 
having as its original object the subjection 
of the McHira. 

Avizandum, in Scots law% privatt; con- 
sideration. 'I’o make arizaudnm is 
remove a cause from the pmblic court tt> the 
private consideration of the judge. 

Avlo'na, a seaiiort of 'J'urkish Albania <in 
the Aiiriatic, with a considerable tracle. 
Pop. ,OOUO. 

Avoca'do-pear. See AUif/alor-pear. 

Av'ooet. See A roset. 

Avogad'ro's Law, in physics, Bsserts that 
equal volumes of different gases at the 
same pressure and temperature contain an 
equal numl^er of moleciileH. 

Avoirdupois (a-%'er chpjiois; from old 
French, lit. ‘goods of weight’), a system of 
weights used for all goods except precious 
met^ g^nis, and m^idiies, and in which 
a pound contains 16 ounces, or 7000 grains, 
wliile a pound tniy contains 12 ounces, or 
r»760 grains. A hundredweight contains 
112 jMmnds avoinlupois; a cental of 100 
ptmnds is common in America, and is a legal 
British weight 

Av'oU, a seaport on the east of Sicily, 
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with a trade in almonds, sugar, Ac. Pop, 
12,540. 

A'von, the name of several rivers in Kiig- 
laiid, of which the priiicipid art': (1.) 'J'he 
llpfier Avon, rising in J.ieicesti*r8hire, and 
flowing «.w. into the Severn at 'J ewkesbury. 
Stratford-on-Avon lies iin this river; pi.) 
The Lower Avon, rising in (H(»uce8tershin», 
and falling into the Severn n.w. of Bristol ; 
navigable ns far as Bath; (3.) In Mon- 
mouthshire; (4.) In Wiltshirt^ and Hamp- 
shire, entering the English C-hantiel at 
Christchurch Bay. There are also streams 
of this name in Wales and Scotland. 

Avbaet, a bird alH)ut the size of a lapwing, 
of the genus JlccurriroHtra (H, arosetUt)^ 
family Scolopaci<l'r‘ (sni}H)H), order (iralla- 
tores. The; bill is long, shuidcr, elastic, and 
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bent upward toward the tip, thd |»gs long, 
the feet webbed, and tbe plumage \ <riegate(l 
with black ami white. The bird feeds on 
worms and other small animals, which it 
scoo|»H up frfun the mud of the marshes and 
feus that it fref|uunts. It is found in Kuro}>e, 
Asia, Africa, and America; but the American 
M|iecies is slightly different from the other. 

Avranchea (a vriinsh; anc. Ahrinca), a 
town, France, department La Munch<;, 
about 3 miles from the Atlantic, it for- 
merly bail a fine cathedral. Manufactures: 
lace, thread, and candles. Pop. 8642. 

Awe (a), a Scottish lake in Argyleshire, 
alxiut 28 miles long by 2 brood, and cuim- 
municating by the Awe with Loch Ktive. 
Ben Cmaohan stands at its northeni extre- 
mity. It has many islands and beautiful 
acenery, and abounds in trout, salmon, Ac. 

Axe (or Ax), a well-known t^sil for cut- 
ting or chipping w<nm 1, consisting of an iron 
bef^ with an arche<l cutting eilge of steel, 
which is in line with the wooden handle of 
the Uiol, and not at right angles to it os in 
the adze. 
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AxeL See A Imlam. 

Axenitone, a mineral a variety of neph- 
riUi or jade, luted by ibe iiativeH oi New 
Zfsaland aiid South l^aeific iMlatidM for axeH, 
Ac. See J(uh. 


Axholmellle (ukH^'an), anortof iHbiftd in 
England formed by tlie rivern Trent, Idle, 
and Don, in the north- ^ 

weHt angle of Idneoln- 
Hhire, 17 xnileK long, U - 

broad. I 

Axil, Axii.la, in Uit- s. jljf 
any, the angle lMjtwet*n xiy 

the up|M;r Hide <if a leaf J| 

and the; Hteni or braneli AxiU. 

fr<»m whitrh it HpringH. 

BudK iiMiial]y appear in the axilH, and fioweni 
or fiowiT-HtiilkM growing in thiH w'ay are 
calle<l o.n7/(ir//. 

Ax Im, a town of W. Africa, on tlie (lold 
CouMt. 


Ax'inite, a mineral, a Bilieate of alumina, 
lime, Ac., with boriude acid, deriving ittt 
name from the form of tlie cryntaln, the 
edgcH of which bear Home reHcmblance to 
the edge of ati axe. 

Axin'omancy, an ancient method of divi- 
nation by the iiiovementH of an axe (Dr. 
aj'hu) balaiKHMl on a atake, or of itn agate 
platted on a rtnl-hot axe. 'I'he iiaineH of 
MUM|>ecte<l |»t;rHonH ladiig uttered, tlii' imive- 
ineiitH at a ]MU'ticular name indicated the 
criminal. 


Axiom, a uiiiverHal pniiHmition, which 
the iinderatanding imiat }>ereeive to Int true 
aa HtHtn aa it ]K!rc(>ivi« the meaning of the 
words, anti therebii'e called a 9r!/wrtdt:ui 
truth: r.y. if is d. In mathciiiatii«, axioiiiH 
are thoHe pro)NmitionH which wtv aHsumed 
without j)r(K)f, liH lieiiig in theiiiHelveM iudo- 


fiecond vertebra from the bearl, that on 
which the nllait moves. See A tht». 

Axil {Cf'rvu» axi»)^ a B[»ecieH of Indian 
deer, alno known aH the S|K)tted Hog- deer, 
of a rich fawn colour, nearly black along 
the back, with white sfKitH, and under partR 
white. BreedH freely in many jiarka in 
Kuro|>e. 

Ax'minster, a market town, England, 
county Devon, on the Axe, at one time 
celebrated for ito W(H>llen cloth and carfiet 
nianufacturofl, and giving name to an exjien- 
flive variety of car)>et having a thick soft 
pile, and also to a cheajKsr variety. rc»p. of 
t<iwn and parish, 2S72. 

Ax'olotl ( .1 maculattnn)^ acuri- 

<»iiH Mexican amphildan, not unlike; a newt, 
freiin 8 to 10 inchen in length, with gilU 
formed of three long ramified or branch- 
like prcxicHsef! floating on tiaeh side of the 
neck. It re|)ro<luceH by laying eggs, and 
was for some time regarcltnl as a [lerfect 
animal with ]»ennanent gilln. It in said, 
how'ever, that th(;y frequently lose their 
gills like the other meml)erH of the genus, 
though some authorities maintain that the 
true axolotl never loses its gills, and that 
merely c(»nfusiou with A, (hjrtuutu has led 
to the Ixdief, ns this H|x»cies sometimes re- 
tains its branchiae though usually it loses 
them. 'J’he axolotl is esteemed a luxury by 
tlie Mexicans. I'here are a numlier of 
Hjiix’ies of Amblystoma in N. America. 

Ax'um, a town in Tign?, a division of 
Abyssinia, once the capital of an iiniKulaut 
kingilom, and at one time the great iieiH>t of 
tlie ivory trade in the Ived Sea. 'J'he sitt? of 
the tow n still exhibits many remains of its 
former greatness; but modem Axum is only 
a miserable village. 


t iendeiit of pnaif, and wdiich are made the 
lasis of all the uidistHpient reasoning ; an, 
•The whole is greater than its iiart ^lliings 
that are etjual to the same thing are tHjual 
to one another.' 

Axis, the straight line, n*al or imaginary, 
}iassing tlirough a body or magnitude, on 
which it revolvim, or may be supfHised to 
revolve; es(»ecial1y a straight Hue with re- 
gard to w*hieh the diflereut |iarts of a mag* 
liitmle, or several magiiitudi^ are symmetri- 
oally arrangeil; r.</, the axis of Uu wrid^ 
tlie imaginary line drawn through its two 
]K»les. 

In botany the word is also useil, tlie stem 
lieiug termed the (Uoetu/iKf/ uxoc, the root 
the dr9crndii$(f lurts. 

Ill anatomy the name is given Ui the 


Aymcucho (a-ya-ko'chn), the name of a 
de|iartmeiit of Pern, and of its capital 1'he 
dep. has an area of 24,'J13 Mp miles; a pop. 
of 1 42,205. The town (formerly Duamatiga 
or Huamanga) has a cathedral and a univer- 
sity, and a )x>p. of 0887. 

Ayala (u-ya'la), Pkdko Lopez he, Siiatiish 
historian and poet, chanoellt»r of Castile in 
tlie second half of the fourteenth century, 
and the author of a history of Castile 
during 1850 -iH>. He took an active part in 
the struggle between Henr}- II. and Pedro 
the (.'niel and w^as taken prisoner by the 
English in 1867. During his English cap- 
tivity he wrote part of his chi^ poetics 
work, a Book in concerning Court 

Life. Died, 1407. 

Ayamo&te (a-ya-man't&), a seaport town, 
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Sfudn, pniviuce of Huolvo, 2 miles from the 
mouth of tile (iua<Uana. Pop. ()0(K). 

Ayas'oluk, the mo<iem repn^sontative of 
ancient Ephesus. 

Aye-aye (i-i; ClieMmiys madityascari- 
an animiJ of Madagascar, so called 
from itH cry, 
now referred 
to the lemur 
family. It is 
alNMit the size 
of a har\\ has 
large Hat ears 
and a buHiiy 
tiiil; large eyes; 
long sprawling 
tiiigers, the 
third so slen- 
*ler as to ap- 
|K*arKliri veiled; 
rnhair, musk- 
brown, mixed with hlacrk and gray ash; 
feiHls on grubs, fruits, &c.; halnts, nocturnal. 

Ayesha (a yesh'a), daughter of Abu-llekr 
and favourite wife of Mohammed, the 
Arabian prophet, though she l>ore him n<» 
child; liorn in HlO or 611. After his death 
she <»(*{N)Hed the succession of AH, but^was 
fiefeated auil taken pris4»ner. She died at 
Medina in 677 or 678 (a.ii. 68). 

Aylesbury (al//be-ri), county town of 
Ihiekinghamshire. England, i^ith a fine old 
parish church; chief industries, silk-throwing, 
printing, making cxuideused milk, and poul- 
try-rearing for the London market. Previ- 
ous to 1886 it and its hundred sent two 
members to parliament, and it still gives 
name to a parliamentary division. Pon. 7796. 

Aylolfe, Sir tlosKPH, an English anti- 
quary, Ixirn aliout 1708, died 1781; one of 
the first council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, a commissioner for the preservation 
of state papers, and author and editor of 
several works, of wiiich the best knowm is 
his Calendars of the Auutient Charters, 

Aymarms (i'ma-raz), an Indian race of 
Bolivia and Peru, speaking a language akin 
to the Quichua. 

Ay'mon, the surname of four brothers, 
Alard, Kichard, Guiscard, and llenaud, W'ho 
hold a first place among the heroes of the 
Charlemagne cycle of romance, llieir ex- 
ploits were the subject of a romance, 1.ies 
ijoatre Fils d'Aymon, by Huon de Ville- 
neuve, a trouvere of the thirteenth century, 
and Renaud is a leading figure in Ariosto's 
Urlanda 

Ayr iar), a town of Scotland, a royal and 
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[larL burgh, and cajiiUd of Ayrshire, at the 
mouth of the river Ayr, near the Eirth of 
i *lyde. It was the site <»f a Homan station. 
William tlio Lion built a castle here in 
1197 and constituted it a royal burgh iii 
1202; and the parliament which confirmed 
Robert Bruce's title to the crowm sat in Ayr. 
It is pictures(|uely situated, aud ranks among 
the better class of provincial towns. 
bridges coniKsct Ayr prosier with tlio sub- 
url« t)f New't«m and Wallacetown. One 
of the bridges, ojieiied in 1879, occupies the 
place of the ‘New Brig' of Bunis's Brigs 
of Ayr, the ‘Auld lirig* (built 1262) iKUiig 
still servit^able for foot tratfic. C'arjuits 
and lace curtains are inaiiufocturtMl. The 
harbour ai*coinmodation is gcsMl, and t1u;re 
is a eonsideraVile shipping trade, es]K!cially 
in coals. 'Fhe house in wliioh Burns was 
iMim stands within l.Jl miles of the town, 
lietwT^en it and the church of Alloway (‘ Al- 
low^ay's auld hauntiHl kirk’), and a tiionti- 
iiieiit to liiin stands on a height lietweeii the 
kirk and the bridge over the l)oon. Pop. 
20,812. -1'he county luis a length al(»ng tiie 
Firth of Clytle ami North Channel of 80 
mihts; area, 7216,262 acres. It is divided 
into the districts of (*arrick in the south, 
Kyle in the middle, ami ( *unning)iani in the 
north, ^i'he surface is irn^gular, aud a large 
mirtion of it hilly, but much of it is fertile. 
The principal streams are the Ayr, f ^ luchar, 
Girvan, Doon, Irvine, and Garnou) | (Nml 
and irc»n are abundant; and there ari iiumer- 
ouH collieries and ironworks. Limestone 
and freestone abound. Agriculture is in an 
advanced state, the principal crops being 
o:(ts, turni|)H, aud |M)tab>es, while dairy hus- 
bandry is extensively practised; the Ayr- 
shire cows are cidebrated as milkers, aud 
the lJuulop cheese has a good reputation. 
Woollen manufactures are extensive, par- 
ticularly caifiets, bonnets, and worsted 
sbawrls, produced in great quantities at Kil- 
marnock and other places, and Ayrshire 
needlework and wociden snuff-boxes and 
similar articles are also much esteemed. 
Chief towns, Ayr, Kilmarnock, and Irvine. 
North Ayrshire and South Ayrshire each 
returns one memlier to parliament. I’op. 
217,604. 

Ayrer (iW), Jacob, a German dramatist 
of the sixteenth century, who almost rivalled 
Hans Sachs in copiousness and impcirtance. 
He was a citizen and legal official of Nu- 
remlierg, and died in 1605. His works, 
publish^ at Nurembeig in 1618, under the 
title Opus Theatricum, include thirty come- 
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clicH and iragedien and humomtiM 

Aytoun (a'tun), Siii Kokkut, fKiet, born 
in FifoHhiri!, Scotland, ITiTO, <Hcd 1638. 
After Mtudying at St. Andre wh he lived for 
Home time in France, whence, in 16(i3, he 
addrcHNetl a panegyric in Latin verHc t<» King 
•lanicM on hin acccKHioii t<» the crown of Kng* 
land. Uy the grateful monarch he waH ap- 
]M)inted one of the gentlemen of the l»ed' 
chaiidnsr, and private; Mecretary to the (pieeii, 
receiving alno the honour of knighthcKxl. 
At a later )K;ri<Ml of hm life ho wan Keen;* 
tary U} Henrietta Maria, (]ueon of Charlen 1. 
liiH |M)eniH are few in iiiindier, but are die- 
tinguiHhed by elegance of diction. Several 
of hiH Latin {KietiiM are proHorverl in the work 
called Delicin; I’oetanim Scotorum 

Aytoun, William Kdmonuhtoi'nk, pota 
ami jiroHc writer, Utrii at Edinburgh in 1 813; 
died at JUiickhillM, Elgin, IHGf). He Mtudied 
at the IJnivemity of JCdinburgh, became a 
writer to the idgiiet in 1 83r>, and piuMed oh 
advo(;ute in 1840. He inHued a volume of 
ptKiiim in 1832, by 1836 wan a aaitributor 
to ]ilackw(MKrM Magazine, and he publiHhed 
the Life and 'IHineB of llichard 1. in 1840. 
In 1848 he publiHhed a cMdlection of balhids 
entitled Lay h of theScottiKht^avaliem, which 
hoM proved the niont jMijitilar of all hU worka 
It woM followe<l in lHij4 by Firiniiian, a 
Spamnodio 'JVagedy (intended to ridicule 
certiiin |K>pular writeny); the Hon (faultier 
llalladH (parodiee and other huiiiorouH piecea, 
in amjuncthtn with Theodore Martin), 1855; 
in 1856 the Hothwell; and in sub- 

seypient years by Norman Sinclair, The 
llleiiinutchkin Hail way, and other stories. 
In 1858 he edited a critical and annotated 
ctdlectioii of the IWlads of Scotlaiid. A 
translation of the (Kiems and Indlails of 
(foethe was executoil by him in eon junction 
w itii llieodore Martin. In 1845 he liecame 
"fifessor of rhetoric and Engliah literature 

i »e llniversity of Edinburgh— a {xMiition 
n \he held till his death. In 1852 he 
whittMiuted Sheriff of Orkney and Shet- 
was afk^ 

land. ^anto (a-y\pi-ta-ine-en'to>, the 
AyuntSVihe towm ami village councils 
name ^ven Unish America, 
in Spain and S^cient capital of Siam, on 
Ara'thiai the of splendid ruin, 
the Menamt now af plants, nat. order 
Aia'lta, a genus ^markable for the 
Erioaoew, or heaths, heir flowers, and 
beauty and fragrance <adendronBchiefly 
distinguished fiom therhesamens instead 
by the flowers having five ^ 


of ten. Many beautiful rhododendrons with 
deciduous leaves are known under the name 
of fizaUa in ganlens. The azaleas are com- 
mon in North America, and two sjiecies of 
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these — A. riiteona and A, nudiiura — are 
W'ell known in Britain. An Asiatic species, 
A, pontica^ famous ft»r the stupefying effect 
which its honey is said t<» have pruluced on 
Xenophon's army, is also common in British 
ganlens and shrubberies; and another, A. 
iiif/rscf, is a brilliant grt^euhouse [dant. 

Asamgarh, a town of India, N.W. Fro- 
viuoeH, capital of dist. of same name. Fop. 
18,528. - The district has an area of 2147 
sip miles; a |M)p. of 1,604, r»54. 

Aseglio (ad-zeryo), Mabsimo Tapakkli.i, 
Makquis 1)\ an Italian * admirable Crich- 
ton,* artist, novelist, publicist, statesman, 
and soldier, bom at Turin in 1708, died 
1866. After givining some reputation in 
Homo as a |>ainter, he married the daughter 
of Manzoui, and achieved success in liU^ra- 
ture by his novels Ettore Fieramosoo 
(1833) and Niccolo di Lapi (1841). These 
embodied much of the piUriotic spirit, and 
in a short time he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to fostering the national sentiment 
by personal action and by his writings. 
Many of the reforms of Pius IX. were due 
to him. He c»mmanded a legion in the 
Italian struggle of 1848, and w'as severely 
wounded at Vinoeuza. Chosen a member of 
tlie Sardinian Chamlier of Deputies, he was, 
after the liattle of Novara, made president 
of the cabinet, and in 1859 ap|ioinied to 
the militaiy post of general and cominis- 
sioner-extraorainary for the Roman Statea 

Aaerhyan (a-zer-bl-jan*), a province of 
North-western Persia; area, 40,006 sq. miles; 
pop. estimated at 2,000,000. It oonsists 
generally of lofty mountain ranges, some 
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of which rine to a height of between 12,000 
and 13,000 feet Principal riven: theAraa 
or Araxeti, and the Kizil-Uzen, which enter 
the Caapiaii; KmaUer etrcaina dischai^ 
themselves within the province into the 
^rreat salt lake of Ununiyah. Agricultural 
products: wheat, barley, maize, fniit, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and gra|)es. Horses, cattle, 
sheep, and camels are reared in consider- 
able numben. Chief minerals: iron, lead, 
i;op})or, salt, saltpetre, and marble. Tabreez 
is the capital. 

Aiimgurh. See A zamt/arh, 

As'imuth of a heavenly b<idy, the arc of 
the liorizon comprehended between the me- 
ridian of the oliserver and a vertical circle 
passing through the centre of the body. 
l*he azimuth and altitude give the exact 
IMwition of the Inxly. 

Azincourt. Same as Aijinrourt 

A'zof, or Azoi'H, a town in the llussiaii 
government of Kkaterinoslav, u|kju an island 
at the mouth <if the Don, where it Hows 
into the Sea of Azof; formerly a place of 
extensive tra<le, but its harUiur has lie<Mime 
almost sanded up. Pop. 16,791. 

Azof, Ska of (anc. an arm 

of the Black Sea, with which it is united by 
the Straits of Kertch or Haifa; length about 
17o, lireadth about 80 miles; greatest depth 
not more than 8 fathoms. The w. pi^, 
cjiUed tlie Putrid Sea, is separated from the 
main expanse by a long sandy l)elt called 
Arabat, along hich runs a militaiy road. 
Tile sea teems with fish. The Don and 
other rivers enter it, and its waters are very 
fresh. 

Azo Ic, ‘ without life,' a term applied to 
rocks devoid of fossils. 

Azores (a-z^irz' or a-zO'res), or Wehtkkn 
Islands, a group belonging to and 900 miles 
West c»f Portugal, in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, lliey are nine in number, and form 
three distinct groups — a N.w., consisting of 
blores and C'orvo; a central, consisting of 
Teroeira, SAo Jorge, Pico, Fayal, and Gra- 
dosa; and a 8.K., consisting of S8o Miguel 
(or St. Michael) and Santa Maria. The 
total area is about 900 sq. miles; SZo Miguel 
(containing the capital Ponta Delgada), 
Pico and Teroeira are the largest llie 
islands, which are volcanic and subject to 
earthquakes, are apparentlyof comparatively 
raoent origin, and are conical, lofty, precipi- 
tous, and jnetureaqua The moat remarkable 
aummit ia the peak of Pico, about 7600 feet 
high, liters are numeroua hot apringa. They 
are covered with luxuriant vegetation, and 
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diversified with Wixulsyoorti- fields, vineyaixls, 
lemon and orange groves, and rich o|)oii {las- 
tures. The mild and somewhat luunid cli- 
mate, cx^mbiued udth the natural fertility of 
tlie soil, brings all kinds of vegetable pro- 
ducts rapidly to ])erfeotion, among the most 
iuq)ortant being grain, oranges, pine-apples, 
bananas, u>tatoes, yams, beaus, coffee, and 
tobacco. The inhabitmits ore mainly of I\)r- 
tuguese descent, indolent and devoid of enter- 
prise. Principal ex|)ort8; wine and brandy, 
oranges, maize, beans, pine-apples, cattle. 
The climate is recommended as suitable for 
consumptive |>atient8. The Azores were 
discovered by C*abral alsmt 1431, shortly 
after which date they were taken iKNisessioii 
of and colonized by the 1 Portuguese. AVbeii 
first visited they were uninhabited, and 
had scarcely any other animals excH^pt birds, 
particularly hawks, to which, calle<l in ]*or- 
tugiiese a(*orr«, the islands owe their name. 
Pop. 270,000. 

Az'ote, a name fonnerly given to nitrogen; 
hence sulmtances oemtaining nitr(»gen atid 
fortitiiig |iart of the structure of ]>lantN and 
animals arc^^ known as azotiznl bodies. Siicli 
are albumen, fil>riiie, coseine, gelatine, urea, 
kreatiiie, Ac. 

Azot. HeeJro/. 

A^itia (ath-jsVi-ti-a), a town of N.bk 
Sfiaiu, prov. Guipuzccja. Near it is the 
convent of Loyola, a large edit k now a 
museum, l^op. 6386. ^ ! 

Az'raal, in Mohammedan myth logy, the 
angel of death. 

Az'teks, a race of ]H;oplo who settled in 
Mexicr> early in the fourteenth century, 
idtimately extended their doiuinion over a 
large territory, and were still extending their 
supremacy at the time of the arrival of 
tlie Spaniards, by whom they were s|>eedily 
subjugated, llieir political organization, 
termed by the Spanish writers an absolute 
monarchy, appears to have consisted of a 
military chief exercising imixirtaut, but not 
unlimited power in civil affairs, in which the 
council of chiefs and periodic assemblies of 
the judges hail also a voice. I'heir most 
oelebrat^ ruler was Montezuma, who was 
reigning when the Hjiatiiards arrived, ah<»ut 
the middle of the fifteenth century. It is 
inferred that considerable numbers of them 
lived in large communal residences, and 
that land was held and cultivated iipcm 
the communal principle. Slavei^ and poly- 
gamy were both le^timate, but the chil- 
dren of slaves were regarded as free. Al- 
though ignorant of tbe horse, ox, Ac., they 
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hiMl a conisiderable knowlcMlge of agricul- 
ture, maize and the agave )K*mg the chief 
])roduee. Silver, lead, tin, and cooper 
were obtained from mines, and gold from 
the surface and river beds, but iron was un- 
known to them, their tools Ijeing of bronze 
and obsidian. In metal-work, feather- work, 
weaving, and |Hittery, they fnissessed a high 
degree of skill. To rewird events they used 
an unsolved hiemglyphic writing, and their 
lunar calendars were of utnisual accuracy. 
I'wo s|>e(!ial deities claimed their reverence: 
Hiiitzilofsichtli, the gml of war, propitiated 
with human sacrifi<M^; and i juetzalcoatl, the 
lieneficont gcsl of light and air, with whom 
at first the Azteks were disposed to identify 
( 'orte/.. ITujir temples, wdth large terraced 
pyramidal basiis, wert^ in the charge of an 
cfxeoediijgly large iiriestluKKl, with whom 
lay the t^ucaiioii <it the young. As a civi- 


1 : 

B is the se(!oti<l letter ami the first conso- 
nant in the Kiiglish ami most other alplui- 
iKits. It is a mute ainl labial, pronouneod 
solely by the lips, and is distinguished from 
p by lieiiig soiwuit, that is, produced by the 
uttt^rance 4 if voice as distinguisbetl fnitn 
breath. 

B,in iiMis/r, the seventh noU? of the iimmIcI 
diat<i)iic scale or sciUe of (\ It is called the 
leiuliiig not<% m there is always a feeling of 
suH}iei}He when it is sounded until the key- 
note is hearil 

Baader, Franz Xavkh von (frants-za fer 
fon bii'der), (icnnati |)hilosopher, ami the 
greatest sinn^uhitive Ihunaii l^atholic theolo- 
dan of nuslern times; I Him in Munich, 17t)r», 
died 1841. lie studied engineering, Itecame 
•u{)eriut«mdent of mines, and w'as eiinobletl 
for his services. He W’as di^eply interostei! 
in tlie religious H)HHndations of Ik^khart, 8t. 
Martin, and Biihme, luid in 182(i was ap- 

C unted ]irofes8or of philosophy and 8]sscu- 
tive theolojpr in the l^uiversity of Munich. 
During the last three years of his life he 
was interdicted from lecturing for opposing 
the interference in civil matters of tiie 
Homan Oaibolio Church. 

Ba'alBiu a Hebrew and general Semitic 
word, w'hiofa oridnally anpears to ha\*e been 
^eric^ signifying simnfy lord, and to have 
been appliw to many different divinities, or, 
with qualifying epithets, to the same divi- 
nity regarded in different aspects and as 


lization of apparently indefiendent origin, 
yet chisely resembling in many featunss the 
archaic firiental civilizations, the Aztek civi- 
lization is of the first interest, but in most 
a(xx>unt8 of it a large K|>eculative element 
has to be discounted. 

Az'uline, AzT'uine, blue dyes belonging 
to the coal-tar class. 

A'zure, the heraldic term for the colour 
blue, represented in engraving by horizon- 
tal lines. 

As'urine (Ltnciacua rartd/'iiti), a fresh- 
water fish of the same genus as the roach, 
chub, and minnow, found in some parts of 
Eurr>})e, but rare in Britain; chilled also 
JUnt‘ RaacL 

As'urite, a blue mineral, a carlKinate of 
copjier, occurring in crystals which are rather 
brittle; calhul a)H<i Hint M(darhiU. Also a 
name of lazulite. 


ex4Tclsiiig differont functions. Thus in llos. 
ii. IG it is applitsl to •Ichovah himself, while 
Jhiuidu rifh (the (\)venant-loni) was the gtsl 
of the Shec^hemites, and liaal-zthub (the 
Fly-ginl) the idol of the Philistines at Kknm. 
Baal w'jis the sacred title a|>plied to the Sun 
as the principal male deity of the Phouii- 
ciaiiH and tlieir descendants the (*arthagi- 
iiiaiiH, lis well as of the ancient I'OnaanitiKh 
nations, and w^as worshipi^nl os the su- 
preme nder and vivifier of nature. The word 
enters into the a)m|ioHitioii of many He- 
brew, Phienician, ami 1 'arthaginian names 
of |>erson8 and plactw; thus, Jiruhud^ Has- 
druUil (help of Baal), HanniM (grace of 
Baal), and Jiaal-Haminon^ BanhThaimr^ 

&C. 

Baalbek' (ana HeUifpHlis, city of the 
sun), a place in Syria, in a fertile valley 
at the foot of Antilibamis, 40 niDes from 
Damascus, famous for its magnificent ruins. 
Of tbiaee the chief is the temple of the 
Sun, built either by Antoninus Pius or by 
Septimius Severus. S<une of the blocks 
used in its construction are 60 ft. long by 
12 thick; and its 54 columns, of whidb 6 are 
still standing, were 72 ft high and 22 in dr- 
cumferenoe. Near it is a temple of Jupiter, 
of smaller sise tiiough still larger than the 
Parthenon at Atiieus, and thtaee are other 
structures of an elabon^ly ornate typa 
Originally a centre of the Sun-worship, it 
be^ie a Roman colony under JoUus Caenur. 
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WM garrisoned by Augustus, and acquireil 
increasing renown under Trajan as the seat 
of an <»racle. TTndcr Coustiuitine its tem- 
pies became churches, but after being sacked 
by the Arabs in 748, and more completely 
pillaged by Tamerlane in 1401, it sank into 
ho^ieless decay. The work of destruction 
was completed by an earthquake in 1759. 

Baal-sebttb. See lialzvhab. 

Baba, a cape near the utirth-west {mint 
of Asia Minor. 

Babadagb (ha lm-dag a tc»wn of Bou- 
mania, capital of the 1 )obrudshl^ carrying 
on a considerable Black Sea trade. Bop. 
19, 

Bab'bage, (^haui.es, the eminent English 
mathematician and inveiitiir of the calculat* 
iug inacluue; born 1792, died 1871. ife 
graduattMl at (Cambridge in 1811, and (»ccu- 
pit^l the Luctisiaii chair of inathematics at 
i 'ainbridge for eleven years, but delivered 
no lei^urca As early as 1812 he conceived 
the idea of calculating numerical tables by 
machinery, and in 182M he remved a grant 
fn»iii governiJieut for the cmiHtructioii of 
such a tiiiichiiie. After n series <if ex{ieri- 
ments lasting eight years, and an ex])endi- 
tun; of JL'l 7,0(19 (jt'GOOl) of which was sunk by 
himself, the* balance voted by goveniinent), 
Babbage abandoned the unclertiiking in fa- 
vour of a mtuli more enlarged work, an ana- 
lyti(!al engine, worked with cards like the 
jaiMjuard'loom; but the {iroject was never 
completed. The iiicompleteil machine is 
now in the South Kensington Museum. 
Among the many treatises he published on 
subjects counecti^ with mathematics and 
mechanics few can be regarded as finished 
{lerfomianoes. 

Babbit-metal, a soft metal resulting from 
alloying together certain proportkM of oop- 
])er, tin, and zinc or antimony, used with 
the view of as far os {lossible obviating fric- 
tion in the bearings of jounuds, cranks, 
axles, &c., invented by Isaac Babbit (1799 
1862), a goldsmith of Taunt4>n, Massachu- 
setts. 

Ba'bel, the same as Bahtjlon, 

Ba'bel, Towek (»r, accoiding to the 11th 
chapter of (lenesis, a structure in the Plain 
of Shiiiar, Meso{iotamia, commenced by the 
descendants of Noah subsequent to the 
deluge, but which was not allowe<l to {iro- 
ceed to completion. It has oommoidy Ijoen 
identified with the great temple of Bdus or 
Bel that was one of the ct^ edifices in 
Babylon, and the huge mound called Birs 
Nimrod is generally regarded as its site, 


though another mound, which to this day 
bears the name of Ihibil, has l)eeii assigned 
by wme as its site. Balsd means literally 
*gate of God.* The meaning ‘confusion* 
assigned to it in the Bible really lielougs to 
a word of similar form. See lUthyfon. 

Bab-el-Mandeb (‘gate of tears,* from 
being dangerous to small craft), a strait, 1 •'> 
miles wide, l)etweeii the Indian Ocean and 
the Ile<l Sea, f(»rmed by proje(!tiug {xiints 
of Arabia in Asia, andAbyssinia in Africa. 
The island of Perim is here. 

Ba'ber, first Grand Mogul, the founder 
of the Mogul dynasty in IliiiduHtan. Isirii 
in 148.*1, dieil 1539. lie was a grandson of 
the great Tartar {triiice Tiiimr or l*amer- 
laiie, aud was sovereign of (^abul. He se- 
veral tiiiu;H invaded iliiiduHtan, and in 1525 
finally civerthrew luid killtid Sultan Ibrahim, 
the last llitidn enqierorof the Patau or Af- 
ghan riu!e. He made many iuiproveiiieiitH, 
Hfxdal and {Mtlitical, in his empire, and left 
a valuable aiitobif^Tanhy. 

Babeuf (ba-lieuf), FnANi;o|H Noki., a per- 
sonage i!otiiicH.*ted with the Frerudi revolu- 
tion, bom in 1784. He started a dutnocra- 
tic journal at Paris, called Ijo ‘J’ribun <l(i 
Penple, {tar Gracschus Babeuf, and wrote 
with great severiW against the tlacobins. 
After the fall of Iloltespierre, U* which he 
{H>werfuUy contributed, tie openly attacked 
the terrorists, and advocated tb \tiHtHt <lc- 
moi!ratic principles. He was a^ \mn\ of a 
conspiracy against the directort 1 govern- 
ment, coiidemneil to death, and guillotined 
in 1797. 

Bab'ington, Antuonv, a ( *atholic gciitle- 
iiian of Herbyshirt!, who osiktciated with 
others of his ctwii {lersuasion to assassinate 
Queen Elizabeth, and deliver Mary, oueen 
cf Scots. l*he plot lieing discovered the 
cons{iirators were executed in 1586. 
BaMroussa. See BahynmuHa. 

Bab'iim, the doctrines of a Mohammedan 
sect whose bsad-quariers is Persia, founded 
by Seyd Mohammed Ali about 1843. He 
took the name of Bab-ed-din, ‘the gate of 
tbe faith,’ and afterwards that of Nokteh, 
‘the {Kiint,* as not merely the recipient of 
a new divine revelation, but the nicus in 
which all preceding diii{>ensations would 
converge. Une of & must successful dis- 
ciples was a highly-gifted woman, Gtirred- 
ul-Ayn, ‘consolation of the eyes,* who 
perisned with many others during a perse- 
cution in 1852. The Bab himself bacf been 
executed about two years before tUs, and 
was succeeded by a noble youth, Miiza 
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Yabya. 'Jlie sect bolds that all individual ex- 
istence is an eniauatiou from the supreme 
deity, by whom it will be ultimately re- 
absorbed l"he morality of the sect is pure 
and cheerful, and it shows );p*eat advance- 
ment in the treatment of woman. Moses, 
CUirist, and Mohammed are acknowledj^ed 
as prophets, though only mere precursors of 
the Bab. 

Ba'boo, or Babu, a Hindu title of respect 
equivalent to »ir or vuiakr^ usually given 

wealthy and educated native gentlemen, 
eM]>ecial1y when of the mercantile class. 

Baboon', a common name applied to a 
division of old-w<ir]d <]uadrumana (apes 
tuid monkeys), com)>reheuding the genera 
C^tu}crpliMuii and Papio, They have elon- 
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gatevl abrupt n]u/.%les like a d<»g, strong 
tusks or canine teeth, usually short tails, 
cheek-|H>ucheH, siiiall deep eyes with laige 
eyebrows, and naked callosities on the but- 
tocks. llieir hind and fore feet ore well 
pn>|M>rtioned, so that they run easily on all 
fours, but they do not maintain themselves 
in an upright [sisture with facility. They 
are genendly of the sise of a moderately 
large dog, but the largest, the mandrill, is, 
when erec^ nearly of the height of a man. 
They are almost all African, uglv, sullen, 
fierce, lascivious, and gregarious, defending 
themadves by throwing stones, dirt, Ac. 
They live on fruits and roots, eggs and in- 
sects. They include the chacma, drill, com- 
mon bdxKin, and mandrill Tlie chacma 
or pig-tailed baboon {Cfftioceph&tus potro- 
r«us) is found in cirndderable numbers in 


parts of the S. African colonies, where the 
inhabitants wage war against them on 
account of the ravages they commit in the 
fields and gardens. The ix)mnion balnion 
(U. fjahoum) inhabits a large part of Africa 
farther to the north. It is of a brownish- 
yellow colour, while the chacma is grayish 
black, or in parts black. The hamadryas 
iO. havuidryds) of Abyssinia is character- 
ized by long hair, forming a sort of shoulder 
ca^»e. The black baboon (C*. nitjer) is found 
in Celebes. 

Babour (ba'bur). Same as Baber. 

Bab'rius, a (Ireek }M>et who fioiirished 
during the second or third century of the 
Cliristian era, and wr(»te a number of 
plan fables. Several versions of these made 
during the middle ages have come down to 
us as Ailsop’s fables. In 1 840 a manuscript 
containing 120 fables by Babrius, previously 
unknown, was discovered on Mount Athtis. 

Babuya'nes Islands, a group in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, between Luzon and Formosa, 
belonging to Spain. Pop. about 8000. 

Bab'ylon, the capital of Babylonia, on 
lioth sides of the Euphrates, one of the 
largest and most sfdendid cities of the 
ancient world, now a scene of ruins, and 
earth-mounds containing them. }iai>yloii 
was a royal city sixteen hundred years 
before the Christian era; hut the old city 
was almost entirely destroyed in 683 b.c. 
A new city was built by Is^ebuchadnezzar 
nearly a century later, lids was in the 
form uf a square, each side 15 miles long, 
with walls of such immense height and 
thickness as to constitute one of the won- 
ders of the world. It contained splendid 
edifices, large gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
es})ecially the ‘hanging-gardens,* a sort of 
lofty terraced structure supporting earth 
enough for trees to grf>w, and the cele- 
brate tower of Babel or temple of Belus, 
rising by stages to the height of 625 ft 
(JSee BaM^ Tower of.) After the city was 
taken by Cyrus in 538 B.C., and Babylonia 
made a Persian province, it began to de- 
cline, and had suffered severely by the 
time of Alexander the Great. He in- 
tended to restore it, but was prevented by 
his death, which took place here in 323 B.C., 
from which time its decay w^as rapid. In- 
teresting discoveries have been made on its 
rite in recent times, more especially of 
numerous and valuable inscriptious in the 
cuneiform or arrow-head character. Hie mo- 
dem town of Hillah is believed to represent 
the ancient dty, and the plain here for miles 
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round is studded with vast mounds of earth 
and'brick and imposing ruins. The greatest 
mound is liirs Nimrud^ about 6 miles from 
Hillah. It rises nearly 200 ft, is crowned 
by a ruined tower, and is commonly Ite- 
lieved to be the remains of the ancient 
temple of Belus. Another great ruin- 
mound, called Mujellibeh, has also been 
assigned as its site. 

jEUtbylonia (now Irak Arahi\ an old Asi- 
atic empire occupying the region watered by 
the lower course of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and by tlieir combined stream. The 
inhabitants, though usually designated Ba- 
bylonians, were sometimes called Chaldeans, 
and it is thought that the latter name re- 
presents a superior caste who at a compara- 
tively late fieriod gained influence in the 
country. At the earliest ]>erio<l of which 
we have record the whole valley of the 
1\rris an<l Euphrates was inhabited by 
trilies of Turanian or Tatar origin. Along 
with these, however, there early existed an 
intrusive Hemitic element, which grailually 
increased in numl>er till at the time the 
Babylonians and Aiisyrians (the latter being 
a kindred {leople) became known to the 
western historians they were essentially 
Semitic peoples. The great city Babylon 
(which see), or Babel, was the capital of 
Iktby Ionia, which w as called by the Hebrews 
Shinar. '('he country was, as it still is, 
exceedingly fertile, and must have anciently 
supported a dense population. The chief 
cities, besides Babylon, were Ur, C^^alneh, 
Krech, and Sippara. Babylonia and As- 
syria were often spoken of together as 
AsMyri& 

The discovery and interpretation of the 
cuneiform inscriptions have enabled the 
history of Babylonia to be carried back 
to about 4000 B.C., at which period the 
inhabitants had attained a considerable de- 
gree of civilization, and the country was 
ruled by a number of kings or princes each 
in his own city. About 2700 B,c. Baby- 
lonia came under the rule of a single 
monarch. Latterly it had serious wars 
with neighbouring nations, and for several 
hundred years previous to 2000 B.c. Baby- 
lonia was subject to the neighbouring Ela^ 
It then regained its independence, and for 
a thousand years it was the foremost state 
of Western Asia in power, as w*ell as in 
science, arty and civilization. The rise of 
the Assyrian empire brought about the 
dedine ^ Babylonia^ whic£ latterly was 
under Assyrian domination, though with 
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intervals of iudejietideuce. liglath-Pileser 
II. of Assyria (745 727) made himself mas- 
ter of Babylonia : but the coiupiest of the 
country had to bo repeated l>y his succes- 
sor, Sargon, who expelled the Babyloniau 
king, Merodach-Baladan, and all but finally 
subdued the country, the com^ilete subjuga- 
tion being effected by Sennacherib. After 
some sixty years the second or later Baliy- 
lonian empire arose under NalHjpolassar, 
who, joining the Medes against the As- 
syrians, freed Babylon from the BU|>e- 
riority of the latter |)ower, 625 B.c. The 
new empire was at its height of }K>wer and 
glory under Nabopolassar's sou, Nebuchad- 
nezzar (604 -561), who subjected tIeruHalcm, 
Tyre, Phccnicia, and even Egy])t, and car- 
ried his dominion to the shores of the Meili- 
terranoon and imrthwards to the Armenian 
mountains. The capital, Babylon, was re- 
built by him, and then fonned one of the 
greatest and most magnificent cities the 
world has ever seen. He was succeeded by 
his son Evil-MenKlach, but the dyiuvsty soon 
came to an end, the last king being Nalsv- 
netus or Nabemadius, who came to the throne 
in B.C. 555, and maile his son, Belshazzar, 
co-ruler with him. Babylon was taken by 
Cyrus the l^ersian monarch in 5*18, and the 
second Babylonian empire came to an end, 
Babylonia being incorporated in the Tl rsian 
empire. Its subsef^uent history wa \iimi- 
lar to that of Assyria. \ \ 

The account of the civilization, arts, and 
social advancement of the Assyrians already 
given in the article A ssyria may be taken 
as generally applying ako to the Babylo- 
nians, though certain differences existed be- 
tween the two peoples. In Babylonia stone 
was not to be had, and consequently lirick 
was the almost universal building material. 
Sculpture was thus less developed in Baby- 
lonia than in Assyria, and [>ainting more. 
Babylonian art had also more of a religious 
character than that of Assyria, and the chief 
edifices found in mins are temples. Weav- 
ing and pottery were carried to high |>erfec- 
tion. Astronomy was cultivated from the 
earliest times. The Babylonians had a 
number of deities, but latterly the chief <fr 
national deity was Bel Merodach, originally 
the Sim-god. Education was well attended 
to^ and were were schools and libraries in 
connection with the temples. On the in- 
scribed tablets that have been discovered 
are writings relating to religion, law, magic, 
poems, Ac. 

Babyloiiiih Captivity, a term usually 
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applied to the deportation of the two tribes 
of the kingdom of Judah to Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 585 ac. 'J'he duration of 
this captivity is usually reckoned seventy 
years, though strictly s|>eakiiig it lasted 
only fifty-six years. A great part of the 
ten tribes of Israel had been fireviously 
taken captive to Assyria. 

Babyrottssa (bab-i-ms'a ; a Malay word 
signifying stag-bcig), a species of wild hog 
(jSus or Porem liabyrumi), a native of the 
Indian Archipelago. From the outside of the 
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upyicr jaw spring two teeth 12 inches long, 
curving upwanls and backwards like horns, 
and almost touching the forehead. The 
tusks of the lower jaw also ap|>ear extenially, 
though they are not so long as tliose of tlio 
upper jaw. Along the back are some weak 
bristles, and on the rest of the body only a 
sort of wool. These animals live in herds, 
feed on herbage, are sometimes tamed, and 
their flesh is well flavoured. 

Bac'oarat, a gambling game of French 
origin, played by any numl^r of players, or 
rather bettors, and a banker. The latter 
deals two cards to each })layer and two to 
himself, and covers the stakes of eacli with 
an ei|ual sum. The cards are then examined, 
and according to the scores made the players 
take their own stake and the banker's, or 
the latter takes all or a certain number of 
the stakes. 

Baoohanalia, or Uiontbia, feasts in hon- 
our of Bacchus or Dionysos, characterized by 
licentiousness and revelry, and celebrated in 
ancient Athena In the processions >vere 
bands of Bacchantes of both sexes, who, in- 
spired by real or feigned intoxication, wan- 
dered al>out rioting and dancing. They were 
clothed in fawn-sluns, crowned with ivy, and 
bore hi their hands ikyrn^ that is spears en- 


twined with ivy, or having a pine-cone stuck 
on the |K)int. These feasts passed from the 
Greeks to the Bomans, who celebrated them 
with still greater dissoluteness till the senate 
abolished them B.c. 1 87. 

Bacchante (bak-an'tel, a person taking 
part in revels in honour of Bacchus. See 
BacrJuiwdia. 

Bacchiglione (bak-kiryn-na), a river of 
Northern Italy, rises in the Alps, passes 
through the towns of Vicenza and l*adua, 
and enters the Adriatic near Chioggia, after 
a course of about 90 miles. 

Bacchus (bak'us; in Greek, generally /Ho- 
nyso»)^ tbegod of wine, son of Zeus (Jupiter) 
and S^mMe. He first taught the cultiva- 
tion of the vine and the preparation of wine. 
To Hj)rejui the knowledge of his invention 
he travelled over various countries and 
received in every quarter divine honours. 
Drawn by lions (some say ]>anthers, tigers, 
or lynxes), be began his march, which re- 
sembled a triumphal procession. Those who 
op]K)Bed him were severely punislied, but 
on those who received him hospitably he 
bestowed rewards. His love was shared by 
several; but Ariadne, whom he found de- 
serted u|K)n Naxos, alone was elevated to 
the dignity of a wife, and became a sharer 
of his immortality. In art he is represented 
M'ith the rc»und, soft, and graceful form of a 
maiden rather than with that of a young 
man. His long waring hair is knitted 1 be- 
hind in a knot, and wreathed with sprigs of 
ivy and vine leaves. He is usually naked ; 
sometimes he has an ample mantle hung 
negligently round his shoulders; sometimes 
a fawn-skin hangs across his breast. He is 
often accompanied by SUenus, Bacchantes, 
Satyrs, Ac. See Bacchamdku 

Bacchylides (bak-kiri-dez), bom in tbe 
island of Cos, about the middle of the fifth 
century B.C., the last of the great lyric poets 
of Greece, a nephew of Simonides and a con- 
teniporary of Pindar. Of his odes, hymns, 
pceans, triumphal songs, only a few frag- 
ments remain. 

Baceiocchi (bat-chok'^), Makia Anne 
Eliza Bokapaktb, sister of Napoleon, bom 
at Ajaccio 1777, died near Trieste 1820; 
a great patroness of literature and art She 
married Captain Baociocchi, who in 1805 
was created Prince of Lucca and Piombino. 
She virtually ruled these princhudities her- 
self, and as Grand-duchess of INiscany she 
enacteri the part of a queen. She fell with 
the empire. 

Bacdo Della Porta (b^'o), Italian 
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painter, better known under the name of 
Fra JiartdmmeOf born at Florence 1469, 
died there 1517. He Htudied painting in 
Florence, and acquired a more perfect know- 
ledge of art from the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci He was an admirer and follower of 
Savonarola, on whose death he took the 
Dominican habit, and assumed the name of 
Fra linrtdomiifuo. He was the friend of 
Michael Angelo and Ilaphael; painted many 
religious pictures, among them a Saint Mark 
and Saint Sebastian, w’hich are greatly ad- 
mired. His colouring, in vigour and bril- 
liancy, conies near to that of Titian and 
Giorgione. 

Bach (baA), Johann Sebastian, one of 
the greatest of German musicians, was 
Ixirn in 1GS5, at Eisenach; died in 1750, at 
Leipzig. Being the son of a musician he 
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was early trained in the art, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself. In 1 7 03 he was engaged 
as a player at the court of Weimar, and 
subsequently he was musical director to the 
Duke of Anhalt- Kothen, and latterly held 
an appointment at Leipng. He paid a 
visit to Potsdam on the invitation of 
Frederick the (rreat As a |>layer on the 
harpsichord and organ be had no equal 
among his contemporaries; but it was not 
till a century after his death that his great- 
ness as a composer was fully recognized. 
His compositions breathe an origi^ in- 
spiration, and are largely of the religious 
l^d. They include pieces, vocal and instru- 
mental, for the organ, piano, stringed and 
keyed instruments; church cantatas, ora- 
torios, masses, passion music, &c. More 
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than fifty musical performers have pro- 
ceeded fitun this family. Hebastiau him- 
self had eleven sons, all distinguished as 
musicians. The most renowned were the 
following : — W ilhelm Fui epkm ann, born 
in 1710 at Weimar; died at Berlin in 1784. 
He was one of the most scientific h.arnion- 
ists and most skilful organists. — Kakl 
Philipp Kmmanuei., born in 1714 at Wei- 
mar; died in 1788 at Hamburg. He com- 
posed mostly for the piano, and published 
tnelcKlies for Gellert s hymns; wrote on the 
True Manner of Playing the Harpsichonl. 
—Johann Christoph Fktediuch, bom at 
Weimar, 1732; died in 1795; a great organ- 
ist, is known also by the music he published. 
— Johann Christian, born in 1735 at 
Leipzig; died in Tjondoii 1782; was a favour- 
ite com[)OMer and condtictor with the English 
public. 

Bacharach (ba/t'a-ra/i), a small place 
of 1900 inhabitants on the Rhine, 12 miles 
8. of (k>blenz. The vicinity produces excel- 
lent wdiie, wliich was once highly esteemt^d. 
The view from the ruins of the castle is 
one of the sublimest on the Rhine. 

Bach'elor, a temi applied anciently to a 
|)erson in the first or probationary stage of 
kniglithocKl who has not yiit raised his stan- 
dard in the held. It also denotes a person 
who has taken the first degree in the liberal 
arts and sciences, or in divinity. Id \ or 
medicine, at a college or university;^ \r a 
man of any ago who has not been mu Ud. 
— A knight bachelor is one who has been 
raised to the dignity of a knight without 
being made a member of any of the orders 
of chivalry such as the Garter or the 
Thistle. 

Bachelor’s Buttons, the double-flowering 
buttercup {Rayiunculus acriti), with white or 
yellow blossoms, common in gardens. 

Bachian (b^h'an), one of the Molucca 
Islands, immediately h. of the equator, h.w. 
of Gilolo; area, 800 sep miles. It is ruled 
by a native sultan under the Dutch. 

Bachmut (baA-mot'), a town of Southern 
Russia, gov. of Ekatcrinoslav, with a trade 
in cattle, tallow, Ac., and coal and rock-salt 
mines. Pop. 17,674. 

Badlla'ria, a genus of microscopic algm 
belonging to the class Diatomacea?, the sili- 
ceous remains of which abound in cretaceous, 
tertiary, and more recent geological de- 
posits. 

BacUlus, the name applied to certain 
minute rod-like microscopic organisms (Bac- 
teria) which often appear in putrefaction;^, 
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and one of which is believed to bold a con- 
Htiiiit cauHative relation to tui>ercle in tiie 
and to be preneiit in all caaeH of phthiHis. 
C) tilers are allege<l to be connected with 



JiuRillun of onliiiMry I'ulrffiiotioii, hiKhly niHfniitiiMl. 

A. 1, NiiiKle YiiirHli forming IhrtfH/lH utid <love> 

lopinu N|Mjr«)N. Tho Yirinclit oviil iMNly in tiio oeutiv of 
hru'iliuH if u f|N)re. li. 1, onliimry form witYiout NjioroH; 
SI. with f |H>r6f : a, froo MiKireH ; 4. a niaff of fiMirof. (After 
Klein.) 

anthrax, typhoid fever, crysijielas, Ac. »See 
Jiucivria. 

Back, Aomtiial Sir Gkokoe, eminent 
EiijUfliMb Arctic diMcoverer, bom 1790, died 
1«S78. He acutouipanied Franklin and Rich- 
ardHon in their northern ex|>editionH, and in 
1800 114 heaxled an ex]>edition to the Arc- 
tic Ocean through the HudHon Bay ('om> 
pany's territory, on which occasion he win- 
tered at the Great Slave Lake, and dis- 
covere<l tlie Back or Cireat Fish River, 
Backergunge, See Ihkimjanj. 
Backgam'mon, a game played by two 
persons upon a table or board made for the 
purpose, witli }>iece8 or men, dice-boxes, and 
dice. 'J'he tal>le is in two parts, on which 
are twenty -four blac;k and white spaces 
called points. Each player has OfU^eii men 
of different c<»l<mrs for the purpose of dis- 
tinction. 'rhe inovements of the men are 
made in ai'cordance with the numbers 
turned up by the dice, 

Backhujrsan (bak'hoi-/.n), liUnoLF, a 
celebrated painter of the Dutch school, 
}>articu]arly in sea pieces, bom in 1631, 
died 1709. His most fanmus picture is a 
sea piec^ which the burgomasters of Am- 
sterdam oommissioned him to paint as a 
present to Louis XVI. It is still at Paris. 

Baokwaxda'tion, a stock exchange tenn 
signifying the rate fiaid by a s^ieculative 
seller of stock for the |)rivilege of carrying 
over or continuing a Imrgaiii from one fort- 
nightly account to another, instead of clos- 
ing it on the appointetl day. 

a town of Tonqiiiii, on the 
lied River, fortified and containing a French 
garrison, l^ing in an important strategic 
positiou. I*op. 7000, 

Ba'oon, Anthoky, elder brother to the 
celebrated lord-chancellor, was Inira in 1558 


and died in 1601. He was a skilful politi- 
cian, and much devoted to learned pursuits. 
He became personally acquainted with 
most of the foreign literati of the day, 
and gained the friendship of Henry IV. of 
France. Lord Bacon dedicated to him the 
first edition of the Essays. 

Bacon, Francis, Baron of Venilam, Vis- 
count St. Albans, and Lord High Chancellor 
of England; was Ijom at Ijondon in 1561, 
died at Highgate in 1626. His father, 
Nicholas Bacon, was kee^ier of the great 
seal under Queen Elizalieth. (See liaeon, 
Aicfujfaii,) He was educated at Trinity 
Ckillege, ( 'ambridge, and in 1575 was admit- 
ted to Gray's Inn. In 1576-79 he was at 
l*aris with Sir Amyas I'aulet, the English 
amliassador. The death of his father called 
him back to England, and being left in 
straitened circumstances he zealously pur- 
sued tile study of law, and was adniittcfd 
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a barrister in 1582. In 1584 he became 
member of parliament for Melcombe Regis, 
and soon after drew up a Letter of 
Advice to Queen Elizabeth, an able |ioli- 
tical memoir. In 1586 he was memW for 
'i'annton, in 1589 for LiveqKKil. A year 
or two after he gained the Karl of Essex 
as a friend and patron. Bacon's talents 
and his connection with the lc»rd-treasurer 
Burleigh, who had married his mother s 
sistaiv wd his son Sir Kitbert Cecil, first 
■norntli j of state, seemeii to promise him 
llie highest promotion; but he had dis- 
idbased the queen, and when he applied for 
iske attorney -generalship, and next for the 
soUcitor-gene^ship (1595), he was unsno- 
oessful. Essex endeavoui^ to indemnify 
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him by the donation of an estate in land. 
Bacon, however, forgot his obligations to bis 
benefactor, and not only akuidcnied him 248 
soon aH he had fallen into disgrace, hut with* 
out being obliged titok part against him on 
his trial, in 1601, and was active in obtain- 
ing his conviction. He had lieeii chosen 
member for the county of Middlesex in 1593, 
and for Southampton in 1597, and had long 
been a queen^s counsel. The reign of James 
I. was more favourable to his interest. He 
was assiduous in courting the king s favour, 
and James, who was ambitious of being con- 
sidered a patron of letters, conferred upon 
him in 1 603 the onler of knighth(K>d. In 
] 004 he was ap(>ointed king's counsel, with 
a pension of jCOO; in 1606 he married; in 
1607 he became solicitor-general, and six 
years after attorney - general. Between 
James and his parliament he was anxious 
to produce haniiony, but his efforts were 
without avail, and his obsequiousness and 
servility gained him enmity and discredit. 
In 1617 he was made lonl-keeperc»f the seals; 
in 1618 Lortl High Chancellor of England 
and Baron Verulam. In this year he lent 
his iiiHuence to bring a verdict of guilty 
against Raleigh. In 1621 he was made 
Viscount St Albans. Soon after this his 
reputation received a fatal blow. A new 
parliament was formed in 1621, and the lord- 
chancellor was accused liefore the house 
of bribery, corruption, and other malprac- 
tices. It is difficult to ascertain the full 
extent of his guilt; but he seems to have 
been unable to justify himself, and handed 
in a ^confession and humble submission,* 
throwing himself on the mercy of the Peers. 
He was condemned to pay a fine of £40,000, 
to be committed to the Tower during the 
pleasure of the king, declared incompetent 
to hold any office of state, and banished 
from court for ever. The sentence, how- 
ever, was never carried out. The fine was 
remitted almost as soon as imposed, and he 
was imprisoned for only a few days. He 
survived his fall a few years, during this 
time occupying himself with his literary 
and scientific works, and vainly hoping for 
political employment. In 1597 he pub- 
lished his celebrated Essays, which imme- 
diately became very popular, were succes- 
sively enlarged and extended, and trans- 
lated into Latin, French, and Italian. The 
treatise on the Advancement of Learning 
appeared in 1605; The Wisdom of the 
Ancients in 1609 (in Latin) ; his great 
{diilosophical work, the Novum Organum 
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(in Latin), in 1620 ; and the De Angmentis 
Scientiarum, a much enlarged tnlitioii (in 
liatiii) of the Advancement, in 1623. His 
New Atlaiitis was written about 1614-17; 
Life of Henry VII. about ir)21. Various 
minor productions also proceeded fn)m his 
pen. Numerous editions of his works have 
been published, by far the best being that of 
Messrs. Spedding, Kllis,& Ueath(lS58-74). 
Bacon was great as a moralist, a historian, 
a writer on politics, and a rhetorician; but it 
is as the father of the inductive method in 
science, as the powerful e\[K»nent of the 
principle that facts must be observed and 
collected l)efore theorizing, that he occupies 
the grand inmition he holds among the 
w'orld’s great ones. His moral character, 
however, was not on a level with his in- 
tellectual, self-aggrandizeiikent being the 
main aim of his life. We need do no more 
than allude to the pre^Histerous attempt that 
has been made t<» prove that Bacu>n was the 
real author of the plays attributed to Shaks- 
pere, an attempt that only ignorance of 
Bacon and Shak8f)ere could uphold and tol- 
erate. 

Bacon, John, English sculptor, born 
1740, died 1 7 99. Among his chief works are 
two groups for the interior of the Royal Aca- 
demy ; the statue of J udge Blackstone for All 
Souls C^ollege, Oxford; another of Henry VI. 
for Eton College; the monument of 
Chatham in Westminster Abbey; and \ \e 
statues of Dr. « Johnson and Mr. Howardi ii 
St. Paul's Cathedral 

Bacon, Sin Nicholas, father of Lord 
Bacon, lord-keeper of the great seal, burn 
1510, died 1579. Henry VIII, gave him 
several lucrative offices, which be retained 
under Edward VI. He lived in retirement 
during the reign of Mary, but Queen Eliza- 
beth appoint^ him loi^-keeper for life. 
He was the intimate friend of Lord Bur- 
leigh, a sister of whose wife he married, 
and by her became the father of the great 
chancellor. 

Bacon, Rookb, an English monk, and 
one of the most profound and original 
thinkers of bis day, was bom about 1214, 
near Ilchester, Somersetshire; died at Ox- 
ford in 1294. He first entered the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and went afterwards to 
that of Paris, where he is said to have dis- 
tinguished himself and received the degree 
of Doctor of Theology. About 1250 be 
returned to England, entered the order 
of Franciscans, and fixed his abode at Ox- 
ford, but having incurred the suspicion of 
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his ecclesiastical superiors he ivas sent to 
Paris and kept in confinement for ten years, 
without writing materials, books, or instru- 
ments. The cause seems to have been 
simple enough. Me had lieen a diligent 
stuaent of the chemical, physical, and mathe- 
matical sciences, and h^ made discoveries, 
and deduced results, which appeared so 
extraordinary to the ignorant that they 
were believed t<» lie works of magic. This 
opinion was countenanced by the jealousy 
and hatred of the monks of his fraternity. 
In Bubseipient times he was jioptilarly 
classed among those who had I»ccn in le^ie 
with Satan. Having l)ecn set at li])erty he 
enjoyed a 1)rief space of (piiet while (/lenient 
IV. was pope; but in 1278 he was again 
thrown into prison, where he remained for 
at least ten years. Of the close of his life 
little is known. His most imjxirtant work 
is Lis Opus Majus, where he discusses the 
relation of philosophy to religion, and then 
treats of language, metaphysics, optics, and 
experimental science. Ho was undoubtedly 
tlie earliest philosophical experimentalist in 
Britain; he made signal advances in optics; 
was an excellent chemist; and in all pniba- 
bility discovered gunjxiwdor. He was in- 
tiinatoly acquainted with geography and 
astronomy, as apjiears by his discovery of 
the errors of the calendar, and their causes, 
and by his proposals for correcting them, 
in which he approached very near to truth. 

Bacte'ria (Or. baktvrhu, a rod), a class of 
very minute microscopic organisms, often of 
a rod -like form, whiohare regarded os of vege- 
table nature, and ns being the cause of putre- 
faction; they are also called microlm or 
viicntphyti'H, The genus Jiactrrium, in a 
restricted sense, ciunprises microscopic uni- 
cellular rod-shaped vegetable organisms, 
which multiply by transverse division of the 
cells. S|>ecies are found in all deoom|KMiing 
animal and vegetable li({uids. The bacilli (see 
BiidUm) are often s|H>ken of as lutcteria^ this 
latter term l>eing used in a wide sense and 
ooai[uising organisms of various forms and 
with several distinct names, as 
tntcrocorcmr, Ac. 'lliey consist of a mass of 
protoplasm inclosed in a membrane, and all 
have at some stage or other cilia serving for 
locomotion. Reproduction is asexual and 
by division. For their importance to man 
in regard to their connection with disease 
see (rCTfa ITlcory, 

Bacttla'iia» or Bacteia, a country of 
ancient Asia, south of the Oxus and reach- 
ing to the west ot the Hindu Kush. It is 


often regarded as the original home of the 
Indo-European races. A Ora*co-Bactrian 
kingdom flourished about the third century 
B.C., but its history is obscure. 

Jtoculi'tes, a genus of fossil ammonites, 
characteristic of the chalk, having a straight 
tapering shell 

Ba'cup, a municipal borough of England, 
in Lancashire, 18 miles N. of Manchester. 
The chief manufacturing establishments 
are connected with cotton -spinning and 
power-l(K>m weaving; there are also iron- 
works, Turkey-red dyeing works, and in 
the neighlNturhood numerous coal-pits and 
iminense stone cptarrics. Po]). 25,034. 

Badagry, a British sea|M)rt on the Slave 
(/oast, UpjHjr Guinea, 50 miles E.N.K. of 
Whydah. Pop, about 10,000. 

Badajoz (ba-f/a-Aotb'; anc. Pa.t Au- 
gu»tii)y the fortified capital of the Spanish 
province of Badajoz, on the left bank of the 
Guodiano, which is crossed by a stone 
bridge of twenty-eight arches. It is a 
bishop's see, and has an interesting cathe- 
dral During the I’eninsular war Badajoz 
was besieged by Marslial Sonlt, and taken 
in March, 1811, It was twice atteiiq^ted 
by the English, on 5th and 20th May, 1811, 
and was besieged by Wellington on 16th 
March, and taken 6th April, 1812. Pop. 
22,860. 

Badakshan', a territory of Central Asia, 
tributary to the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
It has the Oxus on the north, and the Hindu 
Kush on the south; and has lofty mountains 
and fertile valleys; the chief town is Faiza- 
bad. The inhabitants ]m>fe8B Mohamme- 
danism. Pop. 100,000. 

Badalona (ba-c5i-lo'na\ a Mediterranean 
Bea|K)rt of Spain, 5 miles from Barcelona. 
Pop. 13,749. 

Baden (bii'den), GiiANn-nrciir of, one 
of the more im(K>rtont states of the German 
Empire, situated in the s.w. of Gennany, 
to the west of Wiirtomberg. It is divid^ 
into four districts, Constance, Freiburg, 
Karlsruhe, and Mannheim; has an area of 
5824 sq. miles, and a pop. of 1,601,255. It 
is mountainous, being travels^ to a con- 
siderable extent by the lofty plateau of the 
Scbwarzwald or Black Forest, which attains 
its highest point in the Feldberg (4904 ft. I 
The nucleus of this plateau consists of 
gneiss and granite. In the north it sinks 
down toward the Gdenwald, which is, how- 
ever, of different geological structure, being 
composed for the most part of red sand- 
stone. The whole of Baden, except a 
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small portion in the 8.B., in which the 
Danube takes its rise, belongs to the basin 
of the Rhine, which bounds it on the south 
and west Numerous tributaries of the 
Rhine intersect it, the chief l)oing the 
Neckar. Lakes are numerous, and include 
aconsiderable part of the I^e of Constance. 
The climate varies much. The hilly parts, 
especially in the east, are cold and have a 
long uiuter, while the valley of the Rhine 
enjoys the finest climate of Germany. The 
principal minerals worked are coal, sdt, iron, 
zinc, and nickeh The number of mineral 
springs is remarkably great, and of these not 
a few are of great celebrity. The vegetation 
is peculiarly rich, and there are magnificent 
forests. The cereals comprise wheat, oats, 
barley, and rye. Potatoes, hemp, tobacco, 
wine, and sugar-beet are largely produced. 
Several of the wines, both white and red, 
rank in the first class. Baden has long been 
famous for its fruits also. Of the tot^ area 
42 per cent is under cultivation, 37 per cent 
under forest, and 17 per cent under mea- 
dows and pastures. The fanus are mostly 
quite small. 'I'he manufactures are impor- 
tant Among them are textiles, tobacco 
and cigars, chemicals, machinery, |x)tt6ry 
ware, jewelry (especially at Pforzheim), 
wooden clocks, confined chiefly to the dis- 
tricts of the Black Forest, musical boxes 
and other musical toys. The capital is 
Carlsnihe, about 5 miles from the Rhine; 
the other chief towns are Mannheim, 
Freiburgdm-Breisgau, with a Roman Ca- 
tholic university; Baden, and Heidelberg. 
Baden has warm mineral springs, whiem 
were known and used in the time of the 


on land and incomes, and the produce of 
crown -lands, forests, and mines. The 
revenue and expenditure are each usually 
about £2,000,000. Baden sends three mem- 
bers to the German Bundesrath or Federal 
C 'Ouncil, and fourteen deputies to the Diet. 
Two-thirds of the population ore Roman 
Catholics, the rest Protestants. 

Baden (or Baden-Badm^ to distinguish it 
from other towns of the same name ; G emian 
Rad, a bath), a town and watering-place, 
Grand-duchy of Baden, 1 8 miles b.h. w. Corls- 
ruhe, built in the form of an amphitheatre 
on a spur of the Black Forest, overhanging 
a valley, through which runs a little stream 
Oosba(^ Baden has been celebratt^d from 
the remotest antiquity for its thermal baths; 
and it used also to be celebrated for its 
gaming saloons. It has many good build- 
ings, and a castle, the summer residence of 
the grand-duke. Pop. 1 2,782. 

Baden, a town of Austrioi 15 miles m.w. of 
Vienna. It has numerous hot sulphurous 
springs, used both for bathing and drink- 
i^, and very much frequented. Pop. 11645. 

Baden, a small town of Switzerland, 
canton Aargau, celebrated for its hot sul- 
phurous baths, which attract many visitors. 
Pop. 4000. 

Badge (baj), a distinctive device, emblem, 
mark, honorary decoration, or ’ ""cial cog- 
nizance, used originally to identity .. «night 
or distinguish' his followers, now worn as 
a sign of office or licensed employment, as 
a token of membership in some society, or 
generally as a mark showing the relation 
of the wearer to any person, occupation, or 
order. 


Romans. Heidelberg has a university 
(Protestant), founded in 1386, the oldest in 
the present German Empire. The railways 
have a length of 850 miles, and are nearly all 
stote property. In the time of the Roman 
Empire southern Baden belon^d to the 
Roman province of Rha*tia. Under the 
old German Empire it was a morgravi- 
ate, which in 1533 was divided into Baden- 
Baden and Baden-Durlach, but reunited in 
1771. The title of grond-duke was con- 
ferred by Napoleon in 1806, and in the 
same year Baden was extended to its present 
limits, llie executive power is verted in 
the grand-duke, the legislative in a house 
of l^;islature, consisting of an upper and a 
lower chamb^. The former consists partly 
of hereditary members; the latter consists 
of elected representatives of the people. 
The revenue is mainly derived from taxes 
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Badger (baj'er), a plantigrade, carnivorous 
mammal, allied both to the bears and to tho 
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weaaelfl, of a dmnay make, iritb abort thick 
legs, and long claws on tbe fore-feet The 
oonunon badger {Mde$ vulg&ris) is as large 
as a middllng-dz^ dog, but mnefa Iqjwer on 
tbe lega^ wlu a flatter and broader body, 
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ver^ thick tough hide, and long coarse hair. 
It inhabits the north of Europe and Asia, 
burrows, is indolent and sleepy, feeds by 
night on vegetables, small quadru[)eds, Ac. 
Its flesh may be eaten, and its hair is used 
for artists’ brushes in painting. The Ameri- 
can badger belongs to a separate genus. 
.liadi/vr or drawtnt/ Utc Itadytr^ is a 

barbarous sport formerly, and yet to some 
extent, practised, genersdiy as an attraction 
to public-houses of the lowest sort. A 
badger is put in a barrel, and one or more 
dogs are put in to drag him out. When 
this is effected he is returned to his barrel, 
to be similarly assailed by a fresh set. The 
ba<lger usually makes a most determined and 
savage resistance. 

Badger Dog, a long-bodied, short-legged 
dog, with rather large ]H:ndulouH ears, usu- 
ally short haired, Idack, and with yellow 
extremities; often called by its German 
name UuvJu^hnruL 

Bad'minton, an outside game closely re- 
sembling lawn -tennis, but played with 
battledore and shuttlecock Instead of ball 
and nu:ket: named after a seat of the Duke 
of Beauhjrt, in Gloucestershire. 

Badrinath (-at'), a peak of the main Him- 
alayan range, in GarhwiU District, North- 
\W«steru Provinces, 23,210 feet a^ve the 
sea. On one of its shoulders at an elevation 
of 10,400 feet stands a celebrated temple of 
Vishnu, which some years attracts as many 
08 ri0,000 pilgrims. 

Baedeker (ba'de-ker), Karl, a German 
publisher, born 1801, died originator 

of a cH)lebrated series of guide-books for 
travellers. 

Baena (ba-a'na), a town of Spain, in 
Andalusia, province of and 24 miles M.8.E. 
fnun ( ’ordova. Pop. 12,944. 

Baesa (ba-a'tha; anciently, a 

town, Spain, in Andalusia, 22 miles k.n.b. 
from doen, with 10,851 inhabitants. The 
principal edifices are the cathedral, the uni- 
versity (now suppressed), and the old monas- 
tery of St Philip de Neri 

Balfa (ana PapAos), a seaport on the 
B.W. coast of Cypim Pop. 1000. It occu- 
pies the site of New Paphos, which, under 
the Romans, was full of beautiful temples 
and other public buildings. Old Paphos 
stood a little to the south-east. 

Baflln, WiLUAM, an English navigator, 
bom 1584; famous for hb discoveries in the 
Arctic redone; in 1616 ascertaiued the 
limits of BaflSn Bay; killed at the si^ of 
Ormuz, in the East Indies, 1622. 


Baffin Bay, on the k. a. of North America 
between Greenland and the blands that lie, 
on the N. of the continent; discovered by 
Baffin in 1616. 

Bagasse', the s^ar-cane in its dry 
crushed state as delivered from the mill^ 
and after the main portion of its juce has 
been expressed; used as fuel in the sugar 
factory, and called also cane-trash. 

Bagatelle', a game played on a long flat 
board covered with cloth like a billiard- 
table, with spherical baUs and a cue or mace. 
At the end of the board are nine cups or 
sockets of just sufficient size to receive the 
balls. These sockets are arranged in the 
form of a regular octagon, with the ninth 
in the middle, and are numbered consecu- 
tively from one upwards. Nine balls are 
used, generally one black, four white, and 
four red, the flistinction between white and 
red being made only for the sake of variety. 
In the ordinary game, at starting, the black 
ball is placed on a point in the longitudinal 
middle line of the lM>ard, a few inches in 
front of the nearest of the SiKskets, and the 
player places one of hb eight b^ls on a 
corresponding point at the other end of the 
board, and tries to strike the black ball into 
one of the sockets with his own. After 
thb hb object b to place as many of hb 
balls as possible in the sexskets. Each ball 
so plaoe<l counts as many as the socket b 
numbered for, and the black ball always 
counts double. He who tirst makes the 
number of points agreed on wins. 

Bagdad', capital of a Turkish poshalic of 
the same name (70,000 sq. miles, 1,-)00,000 
inhabitants), in the southern part of Meso- 
potamia (now Irak Arabt), The greater 
part of it lies on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, which is crossed by a bridge of boats; 
old Bagdad, the residence of the caliphs 
(now in ruins), was on the western bank of 
the river. The modem city b surrounded 
with a brick wall about 6 miles in circuit; 
the houses ore mostly built of brick, the 
streets unpaved, and very narrow. The 
palace of the governor b spacious. Of the 
mostpies, only a few attract notice; the 
bazaars are aU large and well stocked; that 
of Dawd Pacha ^1 ranks as one of the 
most splendid in the' world. Manufactures: 
leather, silks, cottons, woollens, carpets, &a 
Steamers [dy on the river between Bagdad 
and Bassonffi, and the town ezpmts wheat, 
dates, galls, gum, mohidr, carpets, fta, t6 
Europe. Bi^dad b inhabited by Turks, 
Arabia Persians, Armenian^ Jews, &a, and 
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a small nnmber of Europeans. Estimated 762, by the Caliph Almansur, and ndsed 
pop. over 100,000. The Turks compose to a Ugh degree of splendour in the ninth 
th^-fourths of the whole population. The century by Harun A1 Rashid. It is the 
city has been frequently visited by the scene of a number of the tales of the 
plague, and in 1831 was nearly devastated ^Arabian Nights.* In the thirteenth cen- 
by that calamity. Btu^dad was founded in tury it was stormed by Hulaku, grandson 
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of Genghis-Khan, who caused the reigning 
caliph to be slain, and destroyed the cali- 
phate. 

Bagehot (baj'ot), Walter, English econo- 
mist and journalist, bom at Langport, 
Somerset, 1826; died at the same place 
1 877. He graduated at the London Univer- 
sity, 1 848, and was for some time associated 
with his father in the banking business in 
London. He was one of the liters of the 
National Review (1855-64), and from 1860 
till his death he was editor and part pro- 
prietor of the Eoon(»mist. His chief works 
are: Physics and Politics, The English Con- 
stitution, liombard Street, and Studies, TJter- 
ary, Biographic, and Economia 

Bag'giila, a two-masted Arab boat, gener- 
ally 200-250 tons burden, used for trading 
iu the Indian Ocean, Red Sea, &c. 

Baggeien (b^e-sen), J ens, a Danish poet, 
who also wrote much in German; bom 1764, 
at Korsor; died at Dresden, 1826. He tried 
lyric, epic, dramatic poetiy, and both serious 
and humorous. His best productions are 
his smaller poems and songs, several of which 
are very popular with his countrymen. 

Bagh6lkfUid,a tract of country in Central 
India, occupied by a collection of native 
states (Rewsb bedng the chief), under the 
governor-general's agent for Central India; 
area, 11,323 sq. miles; pop. 1,512,505. 
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Bagheria (ba-ga're-a), a town of Sicily, 
prov. of Palermo, 9 miles by railway from 
the city of Palermo. Pop. 12,000. 

Bagimont's Boll, a rent-roll of Scotland, 
made up in 1275 hy Baiamund or Boianumd 
de Vicci, vulgarly called Bntjivwnt^ who was 
sent from Rome by the pope, in the reign of 
Alexander III., to collect the tithe of all 
the church livings in Scotland for an expe- 
dition to the Holy Land. It remained the 
statutory valuation, according to which the 
benefices were taxed, till the Reformation. 
A copy of it as it existed in the reign of 
fTames V. is in the Advocates* Library, 
Edinburgh. 

Bagirmi (bo-gu/m^), or Baghermt, a Mo- 
hammedan negro state in Central Africa, 
situated between Bomu and Waday, to the 
south of Lake Tchad. It is mostly a plain; 
has an area of about 56,000 sq. miles, and 
about 1,500,000 inhabitants. The people 
are industrious, and have attained to a con- 
siderable pitch of civilization. 

Bagnacavallo, b^-ya-ka-vUl5), Barto- 
lommeo Ramenohi, Italian painter, h<m 
1484, died 1 542. Cidled B.agnfU»vallo from 
the village where he was bom. At Rome 
he was a pupil of Raphael, and Misted in 
decorating the gallery of the Vatican. 

Bagnara (ba-nyaVa), a seaport near the 
fi.w. extremity of Italy. Pop. 6749. 
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BagnteeideBigorre (ban-yftrdebf^-gorr), 
a watering-place, France, department Hautee 
Pyr^n^es, on the left bank of the Adour. 
It owes its chief celebrity to its liaths, 
which are sulphurous and saline, but it has 
also manufacturing and other industries. 
Pop. 7634. 

Bagntoea de Luchon (ban-yar delu-shon), 
a town, France, department Haute Garonne, 
in a valley surrounded by wooded hills, one 
of the principal watering- places of the 
Pyrenees, having sulphurous tnermal waters, 


said to be beneficial in rheumaticoomplaints. 
Resident pop. 4000. 

Bagpipe, a musical wind-instrument of 
very great antiquity, having been used 
among the ancient Greeks, and being a 
favourite instrument over Europe generally 
in the fifteenth century. It still continues 
in use among the country people of Poland, 
Italy, the south of France, and in Scotland 
and Ireland. Though now often regarded as 
the national instrument of Scotland, espe- 
cially Celtic Scotland, it is only Scottish by 
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adoption, being intnKluoed into that country 
from England. It consistB of a leathern bag, 
which receives the air from the mouth, or 
fnim bellows; and of pipes, int4> which the air 
is pressed from the bag by the performer’s 
ellK)w. In the common or Highland form 
one ni{)e (called the ehantn^ plays the 
melody; of the three others (cidlt^ drones) 
two are in unison with the lowest A of the 
chanter, and the third and longest an cxstave 
lower, the sountl being produced by means 
of reeds. The chanter has eight holes, 
which the performer stops and opens at 
pleasure, but the scale is imperfect and the 
tone harsh. There are several s^iedes of 
bagpipes, as the soft and meliKlious Irish 
bamipe, supplied with wind by a bellows, 
and tmving several keyed drones; the old 
English bi^pe (now no longer used); the 
Itanan ba^p^ a venr rude instrument; fto. 

Bagration (b^-raV^)» Pbtsr, Prince, 
a dis^guisfaed kussian general, descended 


from a noble Georgian family. He was 
bom in 1756, entered the Russian service 
in 1783, and was constantly engaged in 
active service till he was mortally wounded 
at the battle of Borodino. Sept. 1812. 

Bagshot-sand, in geoL the collective name 
for a series of of siliceous sand, occu- 
pying extensive tracts round Bagahot, in 
Surrey, and in the New Forest, Hampshire, 
the whole reposing on the I^ndon clay; 
generally devoid of fossils. 

Baba'ina Islands, or Lucatos, a group 
of islands in the West Indies, forming a 
colony belonging to Britain, lying n.e. of 
Cuba and B.E. of the coast of Florida, the 
Gulf-stream passing between them and the 
mainland. They extend a distance of up- 
wards of 600 mil^ and are said to be twenty- 
nine in number, besides keys and rocks in- 
numerable. The principal islands are Grand 
Bahama, Great and Little Abaoo, Andros 
Islands, New Providence, Eleuthera, Ban 
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Salirador, Great Exuma, Watling Islandt 
Ijong Island, C^Vooked Island, Acklin Island, 
Mariguana Island, Great Inagua. Of the 
whole group about twenty are inhabited, 
the most populous being New Providence, 
which contains the capital, Nassau, the 
largest being Andros, 100 miles long, 20 to 
40 broad. They are low and fiat, and have 
in many }>art8 extensive forests. Total area, 
5400 s(]. miles. The soil is a thin but rich 
vegetable mould, and the principal product is 
pine-apples, which form the most im|K)rtant 
export. Other fruits are also grown, with 
cotton, sugar, maize, yams, ground-nuts, 
cf)co-nuts, &c. Sponges are obtaine<l in 
large cpiautity and are exported. Total 
exj>orts in 1886, £150,000. The currency 
is English, but American coins circulate 
freely. The islands are a favourite winter 
resort for those afflicted with pulmonary 
diseases. San Salvador, or C'at Island, is 
generally believed to be the same as Guana* 
haiii, the land first touched on by C^olunibus 
(October 12, 1402) on his first great voyage 
of discovery. The first British settlement 
WJ 18 made tin New Providence towards the 
close of the seventeenth centtiry. A num- 
l Kir of loyal Americans settled in the islaiids 
after the war of indei»eudcnce, l*op. 47,278, 
including 1 4,000 whitcis. 

Bahar', or Babrk, an East Indian mea- 
sure of weight, varying considerably in dif- 
ferent localities and in acconlance with the 
Bulwtances weighed, the range being from 
22ti to 625 lbs. 

Baha Valpur, a town of India, capital of 
state of same name in the l^unjab, 2 miles 
from the Sutlej ; surrounded by a mud wall 
and containing the extensive palace of the 
Nawab. Pop. 13,635. The state has an 
area of 15,000 sq. miles, of which 10,000 is 
desert, the only cultivated lands lying along 
the Indus and Sutlej. Pop. 573,494. 

Bahia (ba-c'a; formerly St Salmdor), a 
town of Brazil, on the Bay of All Saints, 
province of Bahia. It consists of a lower 
town, which is little more than an irregular, 
narrow, and dirty street, stretching about 
4 miles along the shore; and an upper town, 
with which it is connected by a steep street, 
much better built. The harbour is one of 
the best in South America; and the trade, 
chiefly in sugar, cotton, coffee, tobacco, hides, 
piassava, and tapioca, is very extensive. Pop. 
152,000. The province, area, 22,168 sc]uare 
miles, pop. about 1,655,000, has much fer- 
tile la^ both idong the coast and in the 
interior. 


Bahr (bar), an Arabic word signifying 
sea or laige river; as in Bahr-el-Huleh, the 
Lake Merom in Palestine; Bahr-ol-Abiad, 
the White Nile, Bahr-el-Azrek, the Blue 
Nile, which together unite at Khartoum. 

Bahraich (ba-nlch'), a flourishing town of 
India, in Oudh. Pop. 19,439. 

Bahrein (ba'rln) Islands, a group of is- 
lands in the Persian Gulf, in an indentation 



on the Arabian coast. ^J'he principal island, 
usually called liahrein, is about 70 miles in 
length and 35 in breadth. The i)rincipal 
town is Menamah or Manama; {top. 25,000. 
"J'he Bahrein Islands ore chiefly noted for 
their pearl-fisheries, which were known to 
the ancients, and which employ in the sea- 
s<in from 2000 to 3000 boats with from 8 to 
20 men each. Total j)op. estimated at 7 0,000. 

Bahr-el-OhazaL a large river of Central 
Africa, a western tributary of the White 
Nile. 

Baiadeer. See Bayadere, 

Bai» (blY;), an ancient Roman watering- 
place on the coast of Campania^ 10 miles 
west of Naples. Many of the wealthy 
Romans had country houses at Bake, which 
Horace preferred to all other places. Ruins 
of temples, baths, and villas still attract the 
attention of archieologists. 

Baikal (brkal), a large fresh-water lake 
in Eastern Siberia, 360 miles long, and abemt 
50 in extreme breadth, interspersed with 
islands; Ion. 104'' to llO’’ x.; li^ 5V 20' to 
55'" 20' N. It is surrounded by rugged and 
lofty mountains; contains seals.. .sml many 
fish, particularly salmon, sturgeon, and pikr« 
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Its greatest depth is over 4000 feet. It 
receives the waters of the Upper Angara, 
Selenga, Barguzin, Ac., and aischarges its 
waters by the Lower Angara, It is frozen 
over in winter. 

Bailde, William Balfour, born in the 
Orkney Islands 1824, died at Sierra Ijeone 
1 He joined the British navy, and was 
made surgeon and naturalist of the Niger 
exi>edition, 1854. He took the command 
on the death of the senior officer, and ex- 
plored the Niger for 250 miles. Another 
exfHidition, which started in 1 857, j^assed two 
years in exploring, when the vessel was 
wrecked, and all the memliers, wdtb the 
exception of Baikie, returned to England. 
With none but native assistants he formed 
a Hettlement at the confluence of the Bennd 
and the Cjuorra, in which he was ruler, 
ti;acher, and physician, and within a few 
years he o|>enea the Niger t<i navigation, 
made roads, estalilished a market, Ac. 

Bail, the person or persons who procure 
the release of a prisoner from custody by 
becoming surety for his appearance in court 
at the })ro])er time; also, the security given 
for the release of a jirisoner from custody. 

Bailen (bl-len'), a town of h. Spain, prov. 
Jaen, with lead mines. Top. 10, 041. 

Bailey (l)ali), the name given to the 
courts of a castle funned by the spaces 
l)etween the circuits of walls or defences 
which surnmnded the keep. 

Bailey, or B.\ily, Nathaniel, an English 
lexicographer, Bchoid teacher at Stepney, 
and author of several educational works. 
His dictionary, published in 1721, passed 
tbrougli a great many editions. 

Bailey, riiiLii* tlAMKs, English |ioet, bom 
at Basford, Nottingham, 181(1, and called 
to the bar in 1840. Published Festus, his 
best work, in 1889; The Mystic, 1855; The 
Age, 1858; and The Ihiiversal Hymn, 1867. 

Bidlie, Baillie, a municipal officer or 
magistrate in Scotland, corresponding to an 
eUtknmin in England. The criminid juris- 
diction of the provost and bailies of royal 
burghs extends to breaches of the peace, 
drunkenness, adulteration of articles of diet^ 
thefts not of an aggravated character, and 
other offences of a less serious nature. 

Bailiff; a civil officer or functionary, sub- 
ordinate to some one else. There are several 
kinds of bailiffi^ whose offices widely differ, 
but all agree in this, that the keeping or 
mtection of something beloi^ to them. 
In Ihiglsnd the sheriff is the monarch's 
bailiff^ and his county is a bailiwick. The 


name is also applied to the chief magis- 
trates of some towns, to keepers of royal 
castles, as of Dover, to persons having the 
conservation of the peace in hundreds and 
in some special jurii^ictions, as Westmin- 
ster, and to the returaing-officers in the 
same. But the officials commonly desig- 
nated by this name are the bailiffs of 
sheriffs, or sheriffs' officers, who execute 
processes, Aa 

Bailleul (ba-yeul), an ancient French 
town, department of Nord, near the Belgian 
frontier, about 19 m. west of Lille. Has 
manufactures of woollen and cotton stuffs, 
lace, leather, Ac. Pop. 12,828. — A village 
of same name in dep. Ome gave its name 
to the Baliol family. 

Baillie, Joanna, a Scottish authoress, 
bom at Bothwell, l^anarkshire, in 1762; 
died at Hampstead, 1851. She removed in 
early life to Ijondon, where her brother, 
Matthew Baillie, was settled as a physician. 
Here in 1798 she published her hrst work, 
entitled A Series of Plays, in wdiich she 
attempted to delineate the stronger passions 
by making each passion the subject of a 
tragedy and a comedy, llie series was 
followed up by a second volume in 1802, 
and a third in 1812. A second series ap- 
peared in 1830, and a complete edition of 
lier whole dramatic works in 1850. She 
also published a volume of miscellaneous 
poetry, including songs, in 1841. Her only 
plays ])erfonned on the stage were a tragedy 
entitled the Family Legend, brought out 
at Edinburgh under the patronage of Sir 
Walter Scott; and De Montfort, brought out 
by John Kemble. 

Baillie, Matthew, M.D., physician and 
anatomist, brother of the preceding, was 
bom 1761 at Shotts, Lanar^hire; died at 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire, in 1823. In 
1773 he was placed at the University of 
Glasgow. He afterwards studied anatomy 
under bis maternal uades John and William 
Hunter, and entered Oxford, where he gra- 
duated as M.D. In 1783 he succeeded his 
unde as lecturer on anatomy in lx>ndoD, 
where he acquired a high reputation as a 
teacher and demonstrator, having also a 
laige practice. In 1810 he was appointed 
physician to George III. His work on The 
Morbid Anatomy of Some of the Meet Im- 
portant Parts of the Human Body gave him 
a European reputation. 

Baillie, Robert, an eminent Scottiah 
Presbyterian dei^jman, was bom at Glas- 
gow in 1599, died 1662. Though educated 
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and ordained as an Episoopaliany he resisted 
the attempt of Archbishop Laud to introduce 
his Book of Common Prayer into Scotland, 
and joined the Presbyterian party. In 1638 
he represented the presbytery of Irvine in 
the General Assembly at Glasgow, which 
dissolved Episcopacy m Scotland In 1640 
he was selected to go to London, with 
other commissioners, to prepare charges 
against Archbishop Laud for his innova- 
tions upon the Scottish Church. Of this, 
and almost all the other proceedings of his 
ublic life, he has left a minute account in 
is letters and journals, which form a most 
valuable collection for the history of his 
time. In 1642 he was appointed professor 
of divinity at Glasgow. He was a member 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
and attended its sittings from 1643-46. 
After the Restoration, though made prin- 
cipal of his college through court patronage, 
he did not hesitate to express his dissatisfac- 
tion with the re-introduction of Episcopacy. 

Baillie, Robert, of Jerviswood, in Lan- 
arkshire, a Scottish patriot of the reign of 
Charles II. He brought himself into notice 
by opposing the tyrannical measures of 
Archbishop Sharpe against the Noncon- 
formists, for which he was fined 6000 marks 
and imprisoned for four months. In 1683 
he went to London in fiirtherance of a 
scheme of emigration to South Carolina 
taken up by a number of Scottish gentle- 
men, as being the only way of escaping the 
tyranny of the government. He became 
associated with Monmouth, Sydney, Rus- 
sell, and the rest of that party, and was 
charged with complicity in the Rye-house 
plot. After a long imprisonment, during 
which vain attempts were made to obtain 
evidence against him, he was brought before 
the Court of Justiciary (23d Dec. 1684), 
was found guilty, and condemned to be 
executed that afternoon. 

Bailly (b^y$), Jkan Stlvain, French 
astronomer and statesman, bom at Paris, 
1736. After some youthfud essays in verse 
he was induced by LdM^dlle to devote himself 
to astronomy, and on the death of the latter 
in 1753, being admitted to the Academy 
of Sciences, he published a reduction of La- 
caille’s observations on the zodiacal stan. 
In 1 764 he competed ably but unsuccessfully 
for the Academy prize offered for an esMy 
upon Jupiter’s si^ellites, Lagrange being 
hk opponent; and in 1771 he published a 
treatise on the light reflected by these satel- 
lites. In the meantime he had won distinc- 
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tion as a man of letters by his eulogiums 
on Pierre Corneille, Leibnitz, Molibre, and 
others; and the same qualities of style shown 
by these were maintained in his History of 
Astronomy (1775-87), his most extensive 
work. In 1784 the French Academy 
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elected him a member. The revolution 
drew him into public life. Paris chose him. 
May 12, 1789, first deputy of the tters~dia(, 
and in the assembly itself be was made first 
president, a jiost occupied by him on June 
20, 1789, in the session of the Tennis Court, 
when the deputies swore never to separate 
till they bad given France a new constitu- 
tion. As mayor of Paris his moderation 
and impartial enforcement of the law failed 
to commend themselves to the people, and 
his forcible suppression of mob violence, 
July 17, 1791, aroused a storm which led 
to his resignation and retreat to Nantes. 
In 1793 he attempted to join I^aplace at 
Melun, but was recognized and sent to 
Paris, where he was condemned by the re- 
volutionary tribunal, and executed on Nov. 
12th. 

Bailment, in law, .is the deliveiy of a 
chattel or thing to a person in trust, either 
for the use of the bailer or person delivering, 
or for that of the bailee or person to whom 
it is delivered. A bailment always sup- 
poses the subject to be delivered only for a 
limited time, at the expiration of which it 
must be redelivered to the bailer, the respon- 
sibility of the bailee being dependent, in 
some degree, upon the contract on wMoh 
the bailment is made. Pledging and letting 
for hire are spedes of bailment. 
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Baily, Kdward Hodoeh, an English 
soulpUir, bom at Bristol 1788, died at I^on- 
don 1867. He became a pupil of Flaxman 
in 1807, gained the Academy Gold Medal 
in 1811, and was elected li.A. in 1821. 
Principal works: Eve at the Fountain; Eve 
Listening ia the Voice; Maternal Affection; 
Girl Preparing for tiie Bath; ^J'he (traces, 
fta The bas-reliefs on the south side of the 
Marble Arch, Hyde J’ark, the statue of 
Nelson on the monument, and various other 
public works, were fnitn his chisel. 

Baily, Francis, astronomer, bom in 
Berkshire, 1774; settled in I^ondon as a 
stock brr»ker in 1 802. While thus actively 
engaged he published Tables frir the Pur- 
chasing and Ivenewiug of Leases, the Dck;- 
trine of Interest and Annuities, the Doctrine 
of J iife Annuities and Assurances, and an epi- 
tome of universal history. On retiring fn>in 
Imsinoss with an ample fortune in 182.5 he 
turned his attention to astronomy, became 
one of the founders of the Astronomical 
Society, contributed to its Transactions, and 
in 180*5 published a life of Flamsteed. He 
died in 1844. 

Baily’s Beads, a phenomenon attending 
eclifises of the sun, the unobscured edge of 
which appears discontinuous and broken 
immediately l)ofore and after the moment 
of complete obscuration. It is classed as an 
effect of irradiation. 


course of thirty-three years makes a com- 
plete circuit of all the months and seasons, 
as the Turks reckon by lunar years. Sixty 
days after this first great Bairam begins 
the lesser Bairam. T^ey are the only two 
feasts prescribed by the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. 

Baird, Sib David, a distinguished British 
commander, was bom in Edinburghshire in 
1757, and entered the army 1772. Having 
been promoted to a lieutenancy in 1778 he 
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Bain, Alexander, writer on mental 
philosophy and education, was bom at Aber- 
deen in 1818. He was educated at Maris- 
chal C'oUege (then a separate university), 
Aberdeen ; was for some years a deputy pro- 
fessor in the university; sub8e<j[uently held 
oflicial posts in Ijondon; and m 1860 was 
appoint^ professor of logic and English in 
Aberdeen l^niversity, a ^Kist which he held 
till his resignation in 1881. His most im- 
portant works are: The Senses and the 
Intellect (1855); the Emotions and the 
Will (18*59), together forming a complete 
ex|K)sition of the human mind ; Mental and 
Moral Science (1868); Logic, Deductive 
and Inductive (1870) ; Mind and Body 
(1878); Education as a Science (1879); 
James Mill, a Biography (1881); John 
Stuart Mill, a Otitioism u*ith Personal Ke- 
ooUeotions (1882) ; besides an English Gram- 
mar, Manual of English Composition and 
Bhetorio, fta 

Bairmm (bi'ram), the Easter of the Mo- 
hammedans, which follows immediately after 
the Ramadan mr Lent ^ month of fating), 
und lasts three days. lUs feast during the 


saile<l for India, distinguished himself as a 
captain in the war against Hyder All, was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and confined 
in the fortn^s of Seringapatam fur nearly 
four years. He and his feUow-prisoneni 
were treated with great barbarity, and many 
of them died or were put to death, but at 
last (in 1784) all that survived were set at 
liberty. After his release he received, in 
1787, his majority, and in 1791 joined the 
army under Comw^lis as lieutenant-colonel, 
and was appointed to the command of a bri- 
gade in the war against Tipjtoo. After much 
hard service he received a colonelcy in 1795, 
went in 1797 to the Cape of Good Hope as 
brigadier-general, and in 1798, on his ap- 
pointment as major-general, returned to 
India. In 1799 he commanded the storm- 
ing party at the assault of Se ring apata m , 
and, in requital, was presented with the state 
Bwtard of IHppoo Baib. Being appointed in 
1800 to command an enedition to Egypt, 
he landed at Kosseir in June, 1801, crossM 
tile desert, and, embarking on the Nil^ 
descended to Gairo^ and Aenoe to Alex- 
andria, w'hich he readied a few days before 
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it surrendered to General Hutcbinson. Next 
year he returned to India, but being soon 
after superseded by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
(Wellington), he sailed for Britain, where he 
was knighted and made K.C.B. With the 
rank of lieutenant-general he commanded an 
ex|>edition in 1 805 to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and in 1 806, after defeating the Dutch, he 
received the surrender of the colony. He 
commanded a division at the siege of Copen- 
hagen, and after a short jieriod of service in 
Ireland sailed with 10,000 men for Corunna, 
where he formed a junction with Sir John 
Moore. He commanded the first division of 
McKire’s army, and in the battle of Corunna 
lost his left arm. By the death of Sir John 
McHire Sir David succeeded to the chief com- 
mand, rec^eiving for the fourth time the 
thanks of 1‘arliament, and a bamnetcy. In 
1814 he was made a general. He died in 
1820. 

Baird, Spencer Fui.lkrton, American 
naturalist, liom 1823, died 1887. He was 
long assistant secretary, and latterly secre- 
tary, of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, and was als<i chief government com- 
missioner of fish and fisheries. He wrote 
much on natural history, his chief w^orks 
Ixiing 'I'he Birds of N. Ameri(ja (in con- 
junction with John Cassin); 'J'ho Mammals 
of N. America ; lieview of American Birds 
in the Smithsonian Institution ; and (with 
Messrs. Brewer and Kidgeway), History 
of N. American Birds. 

Baireuth (bl'roit), a well-built and plea- 
santly-situated town of Bavaria, on the lied 
Main, 41 miles north-east of Niimberg. 
The principal edifices, besides churclios, are 
the old and the new palace, the opera-house, 
the gymnasium, and the national theatre, 
constructed alter the design of the composer 
Wagner, and opened in 187G with a grand 
performance of his tetralogy of the Nibcl- 
ungen King. Industries: cotton spinning, 
sugar refining, musical instruments, sewing- 
machines, leather, brewing, Ac. There is a 
monument to Jean Paul F. Richter, who 
died hera Pop. 22,072. 

Bains, or De Bay, Michael, Catholic 
theologian, was bom 1513, in Hainaut, edu- 
cated at Louvain, made professor of theology 
there in 1563 or 1564, and chosen a mem- 
ber of the Council of Trent. Leaving the 
scholastic method, he founded systematic 
theology directly a]Km the Bible and the 
Christian fathers, of whom he particularly 
followed St Augustine. His doctrines of 
original sin and of salvation by grace 
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led to his persecution as a heretic by the 
old Scotist^ and the Jesuits, who suc- 
oeedeil in obtaining a Papal bull in 1567, 
condemning the doctrines imputed to him. 
Baius, however, remained in the itossession 
of his dignities, was appointed in 1578 
chancellor of Louvain University; and the 
King of Spain even conferred upon him the 
office of inquisitor-general in the Nether- 
lands. He died in 1589. His Augustinian 
views descended to the Jansenists, while his 
doctrine of ymre undivided love to God 
formed the stople of (Quietism. 

Baise, a sort of coarse woollen fabric witli 
a rough nap, now generally used for linings, 
and mostly green or red in colour. 

Baja (Iwi'ya), a market town of Hungary, 
district of Bacs, on the Danube, with a 
trade in grain and wine, and a large annual 
hog fair. Pop. 19,241. 

Bajaderes. See Jiat/adrrrs, 

Bajaset (ba-yiVzet'), or Bayabid, I., 
Turkish emj»eror, who, in 1389, having 
strangled his brother Jacob, succeedoil his 
father M urad or Amurath, who fell in the 
battle of (‘asHova against the Servians. From 
the rapidity of his conquests he received the 
name of Ildcrim^ the lightning. In three 
years he subjected Bulgaria, part of Servia, 
Macedonia^ Thessaly, and the states of Asia 
Minor, and besieged Constantinoide for ten 
years, defeating Sigismund and the allie<l 
Hungarians, Poles, and French, in 1395. 
The attack of Timur (Tamerlane) on Natolia, 
in 1400, saved the Greek Empire, Bajazet 
being defeated and taken prisoner by him 
near Ancyra, Galatia, 1 402. The story of 
his being carried about in a cage by Timur 
is improbable; but Bajazet died in 1409, 
in I'imur* s camp, in Caramonia. His succes- 
sor was Soliman 1. 

Bajazet II. succeeded his father, Mo- 
hammed II., sultan of the ^i'urks, in 1481. 
He increased the Turkish liimpire by con- 
quests on the N.w. and in the E., t<N)k Le- 
panto^ Modon, and Durazzo in a war 
against the Venetians, and ravaged the 
coasts of the Christian states on the Medi- 
terranean, to revenge the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain. Having abdicated in 
favour of his younger son Selim he died 
on his way to a residence near Adrianople 
in 1513. He did much for the improve- 
ment of his empire and the promotion of 
the sciences. 

Bajimont’s BolL See Bagimonfi BM. 

Bajoooo, or Baiocco (ba-yok'o), was a 
copper coin in the Papal States, the hun- 
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dredth i»art of a Hcudo, or rather more than 
a halffieuny. 'J'he name waH aUio given in 
Sicily to the Neapolitan f/rano, the hun- 
dredth part of the ducato (3jr. 4d). 

Bajus. See Baiun, 

Bajza (boi'za), Anton, Hungarian lyric 
]M»et, hicitorian, and critic, bom 1804, died 
1 858. Ah contrilnitor and editor of various 
|H;riodicalH he played an important part in 
the development of modem Hungarian litera- 
ture and drama. A volume of his poema, of 
high merit, was published in 1 835. He alao 
translated a collection of foreign dramas, 
and edited a serieH of historical works. 

Bakalaha'ri, a Bechuana tribe inhabit- 
ing the Kalaliari Desert, S. Africa. 

Bak'arganj, a inarititne district and town 
in Bengal; chief rivers: Ganges, Brahma- 
putra, and Meghtia. Area, 3G49 h(j. miles. 
Bop. i ,000,880. The town now lies in ruins. 
Bop. 7000. 

Bakau (bii'kou), a town of lioumania^ on 
the Bistritza. Bop, 13,118. 

Bakchiaarai (bak-chi-sa-ri'), or Bagtche- 
HEKAl (iMig-che-HC-ri ; I'urkish, Hiarden Ba- 
lace'), an ancient town of Hussia, in the 
(Hmea, pictureB<|uely situated at the bot- 
tom of a narrow valley, hemmed in by 
precipices. It contains the palace of the 
ancient Crimean khans, restored by the 
Kiissiau government. Bop. 11,448. 

Baker, Siu Kiohard, an English his- 
torian, born in Kent in 1568, educated at 
Clxfonl, knighted in 1(503 by flames I., and 
in 1020 apjKiinted high sheritf of Oxford- 
shire, where he had estates. Having given 
security for a debt incurred by his wife’s 
family, he was thniwn into hleet Prison, 
where, after continuing some years, he died 
in 1 045. During his imprisonment he wn>te 
some devotional bisiks and his Chronicle 
of the Kings of England, hrst published 
in 1041, and afterwards continued by Ed- 
ward Bhilli|)8, the nephew of Milton, and 
others— a work <if great (H)pularity in its 
day, though of no |ienuanent value. 

Baker, Sir Samuel White, a distin- 
guished English traveller, bum in 1821. 
He reshled some years in Ceylon; in 1861 
began his African travels, which lasted 
several years, in the l^pper Nile regions, 
and resulted, among other discoveries, in 
that of Albert Nyansa lake in 1804, and of 
the exit of the \Vhite Nile from it. In 
Africa he encountered S^ke and Grant 
after their discovery of the Victoria Nyanza. 
On his return home he was received with 
groat honour and was knighted. In 1869 


he returned to Africa as head of an expedi- 
tion sent by the Khedive of Egypt to annex 
and open up to trade a large part of the 
newly explored country, being raised to the 
dignity of pasha. He returned in 1873, 
having finished his work, and was succeeded 
by the celebrated Gordon. Since then he 
has travelled much. His writings include : 
The Kifle and the Hound in Ceylon ; Eight 
Years* Wanderings in Ceylon; The Al^rt 
Nyanza, Ac.; The Nile Tributaries of Abys- 
sinia; Ismailia: a Narrative of the Expedi- 
tion to Central Africa ; Cyprus as I saw it 
in 1879 ; also, C’ast up by the Sea, a story 
published in 1809. 

Baker, Thom ah, antiquary, bom 1656, 
educated at Cambridge. As a noii-jurorhe 
lost his living at liOng-Newton in 1690, and 
WAS compelled to resign his fellowship on 
the accession of ( veorge I., but continued to 
reside at St dohn's College till his death in 
1740. His Ileflections on Learning (1709- 
10) went through seven editions. He left 
in MS. forty -two folio volumes of an 
‘‘Athenie C’autabrigieuses,” from which a 
“History of St John s College” was eilited 
by Brofessor Mayor in 1 869, 

Bakawell, an ancient market-town, Eng- 
land, county of Derby, between Buxton and 
Matlock, piMsessing a fine Gothic church, 
a chalybeate spring, a cotton-mill erected by 
Arkwright, and a large marble-cutting in- 
dustry. Bop. 2502. 

Bakewell, Robert, an English agricul- 
turist, celebrated for his impmvements in 
the breeding of shoe)>, cattle, and horses, 
was bom in Leicestershire in 1725, ami 
died in 1795. He commenced exixsriments 
in breeding sheep aliout 1755, u[k>u his 
father’s farm at Dishley, and for fifty years 
devoted himself to the actpiisition and dif- 
fusion of infonnation u}>on the subject. He 
was the originator of the new Ijeicestershire 
breed of sheep, which have since been so 
well known, and also of a breed of cattle 
that had great repute in their day. Various 
improvements in farm management were 
also introduced by him. 

Bakbmut. Sw Backmut, 

fUlrliiiinii See Baekhujfsen. 

Bmkiiig, a term used in various senses. 
For tile baking of bread, see Bread. A 
common application of the term is to a mode 
of cooking food in a close oven, baking in 
this case being opposed to roasting or broQ- 
ing, in which an open fire is used. The oven 
should not be too dose, but ought to be 
properly ventilated. Raking is oIm applied 
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to the hardening of earthenware or porcelain 
by fire. 

Baking Powder, a mixture of bicarbon- 
ate of Boda and tartaric acid, usually with 
some Hour added. The water of the dough 
causes the liberation of carbonic acid, which 
makes the bread 'rise.* 

‘ Bakony (ba-kon'ye) Wald, a thickly- 
woodeil mountain range diWding the Hun- 
garian plains, famous for the he^s of swine 
fed on its mast. 

Bakshish', an Eastern term for a present 
or gratuity. A demand for bakshish meets 
travellers in the East everywhere from Tur- 
key and Egypt to Hindustan. 

Baku (bii-kd'), a Russian port on the 
western shore of the C*aspiari, occupying 
part of the i^eninsula of Apsheron. The 
naphtha or {>etroleum springs of Baku have 
long lieen known ; and the Field of Fire, so 
called from emitting infiommable gases, 
has long been a plaice of pilgrimage with 
the Guebres or Fire-worshipfiers. l^cently, 
from the development of the petroleum in- 
dustry, Baku has greatly increased, and is 
now a large and flourishing town. About 
400 oil-wells are in o])eration, producing im- 
mense quantities of petroleum, much of 
which is led direct in pi|)e8 from the wells 
to the refineries in Baku, and it is intended 
to lay a pi^i© for its conveyance all the way 
to the lilack Sea at Batoum, which is al- 
ready connected Avith Baku by railway. 
Some of the wells have had such an outflow 
of oil as to l>e unmanageal)le, and the Baku 
petroleum now com|)eteH successfully with 
liuy other in the markets of the world. 
Bi^u is the station of the ( -aspian fleet, 
is strongly fortified, and has a large ship- 
ping trade. Pop. in BS70, 12,400; in 1884, 
64,200. 

Baku'nin, Michael, Russian socialist, the 
founder of Nihilism, born 1814 of rich and 
noble family, entered the army, but threw up 
his commission after two years* service, and 
studied philosophy at Moscow, with his 
friends Herzen, Turgenieff, Granowski (his- 
torian), and Belinski (critic). Having 
adopt^ HegeFs system as the basis of a new 
reviilution, he went in 1841 to Berlin, and 
tiience to Dresden, Geneva, and Paris, as the 
propagandist of anarchism. Wherever he 
went he was influential for disturbance, and 
after undergoing imprisonment in various 
states, was handed over to Russia in 1851 
by Austria, imprisoned for five years, and 
finaUy sent to Siberia. Escaping thenoe 
tiirough Japan, he joined Herzen in Ixin- 
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don on the staff of the Kolokol. His ex- 
treme views, however, ruined the ]>a|)er and 
led to a quarrel with Marx and tiie Inter- 
national; and having fallen into disrepute 
with his own party in Russia, he died sud- 
denly and almost alone at Berne, in 1878. 
He demanded the entire abolition of the 
state as a state, the absolute equalization of 
individuals, and the extirpation of here- 
ditary rights and of religion, his conception 
of the next stage of social progress being 
purely negative and annihilatory. 

Bala, a lake 4 miles long, and a small 
town of N. Wales, in Merionethshire. 

Balaam (ba'lain), a heathen seer, invited 
by Balak, king of Moab, to curse the Israel- 
ites, but compelled by miracle to bless them 
instead (Numbers xxii.-xxiv.). In aiu»ther 
account he is represented as aiding in the 
{Hirversion of the Israelites to the worshif) 
of Baal, and as l)eing, therefore, slain in the 
Midiaiiitish war (Numbers xxxi.; Joshua 
xiii.). He is the subject of many rabbinical 
fables, the 1'argumistH and Talmudists 
regarfliug him, as most of the fathers did, 
in the light of an impious and godless 
man. 

Bala Beds, a l(x:al deposit, in the Bala 
district, North Wales, consisting of slates, 
grits, sandstimes, and limestones, there being 
two limestones separated by sandy and 
slaty rocks alxiiit 1 400 ft. thick. They con- 
tain trilobites of many species, as well as 
other fossils. The lower Bala limestoiio 
(25 ft thick) may be traced over a large 
area in North Wales. 

Balachong', an oriental condiment, com- 
posed of small fishes, or shrimps, {xaiiided 
up with salt and spices and then dried. 

Balas'na, the genus which includes the 
Greenland or right w*hale, type of the 
family lialienidse, or whale-bone whales. 

Birifle'niceps ('whale-head*), a genus of 
wading birds belonging to the ^udan, inter- 
mediate between the herons and storks, and 
characterized by an enormous bill, broad 
and swollen, giving the only known species 
{B. rirx), alM called shoe-bird, a }>eculiar 
appearance. It feeds on fishes, water-snakes, 
carrion, &c., and makes its nest in reeds or 
grass adjoining water. The bill is yellow, 
blotched with ^rk brown, the general colour 
of the plumage dusky gray, the head, neck, 
and breast slaty, the legs blackish. 

BaUenop'tera, the genus to which the 
rorqual whale belongs. See Jiarqual, 

Balagarh (ba-la-gaF), town of Hindustan, 
in the Punjab. Pop. 1 1,238. 
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Balaklava (bu-la-kltiVa), a small Bea|>ort 
in the Crimea, 8 miles h.h.k. iSevastefxil, 
consisting for the most part of houses 
perched upon heights, with an old Genoese 
castle c»n an almost inaccessible elevation. 
The harbour has a very narrow entrance, 
and though deep, is not capacious. In the 
Crimean war it was captured by the British, 
and a heroically fought battle took place 


here (Oct. 25, 1854), ending in the repulse 
of the Kussians by the liritish. The ^‘chaige 
of the Light Brigade " was at this battle. 

Balalaika, a musical instrument of very 
ancient Slavonic origin, common among the 
llussians and Tartars. It is a narrow, 
shallow guitar with only two strings. 

Bal^anoe, an instrument employed for 
determining the (quantity of any substance 
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ecjual to a given weiglit. Balancos arc of 
viirious forms; in tliat most commonly 
used a hori/ontal beam rests so as to turn 
easily u|H)n a certain ]H»int known as the 
centre of motii)n. l^'roni the extremities of 
the beam, called the centres of 8us})ensiou, 
hang the scales; and a slender metal tongue 
midway between them, aud directly over 
the centre of motion, indicates when the 
beam is level The characteristics of a g^xHl 
ludance are: 1st, that the beam should rest 
in a horisontal position when the scales are 
either empty or loaded \rith e(|ual weights; 
2d, that a very small addition of weight 
put into either scale should cause the beam 
to deviate from the level which firoperty Is 
denominated the smsibt/ily of the balance; 
3d, that when the beam is de6ected fn>m 
the horizontal position by inequality of the 


wciglits in the scnlcs, it should have a ten- 
dency sjHJcdily to restore itself and come 
to rest in the level, which property is called 
the 9tahUity of the Indance. To secure these 
qualities the arms of the beam should be 
exactly similar, ecpial iu weight and length, 
and as long as ixissible; the centres of 
gravity and suspension should be in one 
straight line, and the centre of motion im- 
medmtely above the centre of grarity; and 
the centre of motion and the centres of sus- 
pension should cause as little friction as 
possible. The centre of motion ought to be 
a knife-edge; and if the balance requires 
to be very delicate, tbe centres of suspen- 
sion ought to be knife-edges also. If the 
balance have no tendency to one position 
more than another, w'hen tbe scales are 
either loaded, empty, or off altogether, it is 
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a proof that the centres of gravity and 
motion coincide, and the remedy is to lower 
the centre of gravity. If the beam is dis- 
turbed by a small addition of weight to 
either sc^e, and exhibits no tendency to 
resume the horizontal position, we may 
infer that the centre of gravity is above the 
centre of motion. If it re<|uire a consider- 
able excess of weight to deflect the beam 
from the level, we may infer either that 
there is too much friction at the centre of 
motion, or that the centre of gravity is too 
low. If two weights are found to be in 
equi}X)ise, one being in each scale, and if, 
when that which is in the one scale is put 
into the other, there is no longer equili- 
brium, then we may infer that the arms of 
the beam are of unequal lengths. For pur- 
poses of accuracy, b^ances have <iccasion- 
ally means of raising or depressing the 
centre of gravity, of regulating the length 
of the arms, Ac., and the whole apparatus 
is not unfrequently inclosed in a glass case, 
to prevent the heat from expanding the 
arms unequally, or currents of air from dis- 
turbing the equilibrium. 

( )f the other forms of balance, the Roman 
balance, or steelt/ard, consists of a lever 
moving freely upon a suspended fulcrum, 
the shorter arm of the lever having a 
scale or pan attached to it, and the longer 
arm, along which slides a weight, lieing 
gnuiuated to indicate quantities. It is 
ctiuimonly used for weighing loaded carts, for 
railway-stations, Ac. A variety 
of this, the i >anish balance, him the weight 
fixed at the end of the lever, the fulcrum 
being movable along the graiiuated index. 
The Bpring-imlame shows the weight of 
articles by the extent to which they draw 
out or compress a spiral spring. It is of 
service where a high degree of exactness is 
not required, and finds application in the 
dynamometer for measuring the force of 
machinery. An extremely ingenious bal- 
ance, lUM^ in the Mint and Bank of 
England for weighing * blanks ' and sover- 
eigns, distributes them automatically into 
tbee compartments according as they are 
light, heavy, or the exact weight 
Balance of Power, a political principle 
which first came to be recognized in modem 
Europe in the sixteenth century, though it 
appears to have been also acted on by the 
Greeks in ancient times, in preserving the 
relations between their different states. 
The object in maintaining the balance of 
power is to secure the general independence 
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of nations as a whole, by preventing the 
aggressive attempts of individual states to 
extend their territory and sway at the 
ex{)ense of weaker countries. The first 
Euro|)eari monarch whose ambitious designs 
induced a combination of other states to 
counteract them, was the Emperor Charles 
V. ; similar coalitions being formed in the 
end of the seventeenth century, when the 
ambition of Louis XIV. excited the fears of 
Europe, and a century later against the 
exorbitant power and aggressive schemes (»f 
the first Napoleon. More recently still we 
have the instance of the Crimean war, 
entered into to check the ambition of 
Russia. Of late years there has l>eeri a 
marked tendency among British |K)liticianB 
to decry and im})ugn the [irinciple of the 
balance of power, os calculated only to pro- 
pagate a system of mutual bostility, and 
retard the cause of progress, by the expen- 
diture both of money and life thus ocoa^ 
sioned. There can be no doubt, however, 
that to the carrying out of this principle 
the independence of some of the smaller 
and weaker Euro|>e2iU states is fairly at- 
tributable. 

Balance of Trade, the difference between 
the stated money values of the exports and 
imports of a country. The balance is errone- 
ously said to be Mn favour^ of a country 
when the value of the exports is in excess 
of that of the inqnirts and ' against it ’ when 
the im|K>rts are in excess of the exportis. 
The phrases date from the days of the mer- 
cantile system, the characteristic doctrine 
of which alleged the desirability of regu- 
lating commerce with a view to amassing 
treasure by exporting produce largely, im- 
porting little merchandise in return, and re- 
ceiving the balance in bullion. In certain 
conceivable political and industrial condi- 
tions this may have had beneficial results; 
but its im|H)rtance was greatly over-esti- 
mated, and the state of this balance came 
to be regarded as an invariable criterion of 
the industrial condition of a country. The 
false analogy of the successful merchant 
who gains more than he spends became the 
basis of {»opular reasoning, the products of 
a country l^ing mistakenly identified with 
its exports, its consumption with its impor- 
tation. It is now generally recognized that 
if bullion be exported froin a country it is 
because it is at the time the cheapest com- 
modity available for export; and further, 
that there are certain natund limits to its 
undue exportation, in that the increased 
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scarcity of money is attended with a fall 
in the mone^-value of other commodities, 
which thus in turn become preferable ob- 

i ‘e(!ts of exportation, while bullion flows 
tack. The excess of the value of imports 
over that of exports, which is regarded by 
some as an adverse and alarming symptom 
in British trade, is in large part re^ily ac- 
counted for on the ground of shipping re- 
ceipts, insurance retunis, interest on capital 
employed in foreign trade, merchants’ pro- 
fits, and the income derived from foreign 
investments. 

Bal^anus (* acorn-shells’), a genus of ses- 
sile cirripeds, family Balanidte, of which 
Cftlouies are to Ite found on rocks at low 
water, on timbers, eTustaceatm, Hludls of mol- 
luMoa, Ac. 1'h<iy 
differ from the bar- 
nacles in having a 
sytiimetrical shell, 
and Iteing destitute; 
of a flexible stalk. 

^J'he shell consists 
of six plates, with 
an operculum of 
four valves. They 
fiasH through a lar- 
val state in which 
they are not fixed, 
moving by means 
of swimming feet 
which disap|K)ar in the final state. All the 
Balanidic are hermaphrodite. A 8. Ame- 
rican S|)ecie8 ( Haldnus psittarus) is eaten on 
the coast of Chili, the Balanm tintlnnabU- 
him by the Chinese. The old Roman epi- 
cures esteemed the larger species. 

Balapur', town of India in Akola district, 
Berar, with strong fort and fine pavilion of 
black stone. Bop. 11,244. 

Bal'as, a name usckI to distinguish the 
rose-coloured 8)>ecieB of ruby fnmi the ruby 
proper. 

Balaaor', a sea^K>rt town, Hindustan, pre- 
sidency of llengal, ])rovincc of Orissa, head- 
quarters of a district and subdivision bear- 
ing the same name. It carries on a con- 
aiderable traffic with Calcutta. Pop. 20,265. 
Bala'ta, a gum yielded by MimiUtops Ba^ 
a tree growing abundantly in British, 
French, and Dutch Guiana, Honduras and 
Bnudl, obtained in a milky state by 'tap- 
ping* the tree, and hardening to a substance 
like leather. ITsed for siiuUar purposes to 
india-rubber, and in the U. States cliew*ed 
as a masticatory 

Bal'aton, or Plattbkskb, a lake of Hui^- 


gary, 55 miles B.w. of Festh; length, 60 
miles; breadth, 3 to 10 miles; area, about 
390 S(|uare8 miles. Of its 32 feeders the 
Szala is the largest, and the lake communi- 
cates with the Danube by the rivers Sio and 
Sarviz. It abounds with a species of perch. 

Balbec. See Baalbek, 

Balbi, Adrten, geographer and statisti- 
cian, bom at Venice in 1782. In 1808 his 
first work on geography procured his ap- 
pointment as professor of geography in the 
College of San Michele at Murano, and he 
became in 1811 professor of natural philo- 
sophy in the Lyceum at Fermo. In 1820 
he proceeded to Portugal, and collected there 
materials for his EsLd Statistique sur le 
Royaume de Portugal et d’ Algarve and 
Vari^t^ Politiques ct Statistiques de la 
Monarchie Portugaise, both published in 
1822 at Paris, where he resided till 1832. 
He then settled in Padua, where he died in 
1848. Balbi’s admirable Abr<5g<? de G^o- 
gra|)hie was written at I^aris, and translated 
into the principal European languages. 

Balbi, GabpXro, a Venetian dealer in 
precious stones, bom about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, who travelled first 
to Aleppo and thence down the Euphrates 
and Tigris to the Malabar coast, sailing 
finally for Pegu, where he remained for two 
years. His V iaggio all’ Indie Orientale, 
published on his return to Venice in 1590, 
contains the earliest account of India be- 
yond the Cianges. 

Balbo, Ckhare, Italian author and states- 
man, bom 1789 at Turin. After holding 
one or two {XMits under tlie patronage of 
Nafioleon, be devoted himself to history, 
publishing a history of Italy prior to the 
{Period of Charlemagne, a compendium of 
Italian history, Ac. His Speranze d’ Italia 
(1843), a statement of the political condition 
of Italy, and of the practicable ideals to l)e 
kept in view, gave him a wide reputation. 
He died in 1853. 

Balbo'a, Vaboo Nuihez de, one of the 
early Spanish adventurers in the New World ; 
bom 1475. Having dissifmted his fortune, 
he went to America, and was at Darien with 
the expedition of Francisco de Enciao in 
1510. An insurrection placed him at the 
bead of the colony, but rumours of a wes- 
tern ocean and of the wealth of Pern led 
him to cross the isthmus. On Sept 25, 
1513, he saw for the first time the Pacific, 
and after annexing it to Spain, and acouir- 
ing information Sboni Pern, retuniea to 
Darien. Here he found himself supplanted 
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by a new governor, Pedrarias Davila^ with 
much consequent grievance on the one side, 
and much jealousy on the other. Balboa 
submitted, however, and in the following 
year was appointed viceroy of the South 
Sea. Davila was apparently reconciled to 
him, and gave him his daughter in marriage, 
but shortly after, in 1517, had him beheaded 
on a charge of intent to rebel. Pizarro, 
who afterwards completed the discovery of 
Peru, served under Balboa. 

Baibriggan, aseaport and favourite water- 
ing-place, Ireland, county of Dublin; cele- 
brate for its hosiery. Pop. 2443. 

Bal'cony, in architecture, is a gallery pro- 
jecting from the outer wall of a buUcQng, 
supported by columns or brackets, and sur- 
rounded by a balustrade. Balconies were 
not used in Greek and Homan buildings, and 
in the East the roof of the house has for 
centuries served similar purposes on a larger 
scale. Balconies properly so styled came 
into fashion in Italy in the middle ages, and 
were apparently introduced into Britain in 
the sixteenth century. 

Bal'dachin (-kin; It baldachino), a can- 
opy or tent-like covering of any material, 



Baldachin, Church of S. Ambroae, Milan. 


either suspended from the roof, fastened to 
the wall, or supported on pillars over altars, 
thrones, pulpits, beds, portals, Ac. Portable 
baldaddns of rich materials were formerly 
used to shield the heads of dignitaries in 
processions, and are still so used in the pro- 
cessions of the Catholic Church, and in the 
East. The enormous bronze baldachin of 
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Bernini placed over the tomb of the apos- 
tles in St. Peter s at Home is one of the 
most famous, though surpassed in Iteauty 
by many in other European cathedrals and 
churches. 

Balder, or Baldur, a Scandinavian divin- 
ity,' represented as the son of Odin and 
Frigga, beautiful, wise, amiable, and beloved 
by all the gods. His mother took an oath 
from every creature, and even from every 
inanimate object, that they would not harm 
Balder, but omitted the mistletoe. Balder 
was therefore deemed invulnerable, and the 
other gods in sport Dung stones and shot 
arrows at him without harming him. But 
the evil god Ijoki fashioned an arrow from 
the mistletoe and got Balder’s blind brother 
Hiider to sh(K)t it, himself guiding his aim. 
Balder fell dead, pierced to the heart, to the 
deep grief of all the gods. He is believeil 
to be a {lersoiiiiication of the brightness and 
beneficence of the sun. See Northern My- 
Ouilogy. 

Bal(^, Bernardino, mathematician, theo- 
logian, geographer, histfirian, poet, Ac., born 
at Urbino 1533; studied at IVlua; became 
abbot of Guastalla. He knew upwards of 
twelve languages, and is said to have writ- 
ten over a hundred works, most of which 
remain in MS. His works include a ]M>em 
on Navigation, various translations and 
commentaries. Lives of Celebrated Mathe- 
maticians, Ac. He died in 1G17. 

Baldness, loss of the hair, complete or 
partial, usu^ly the latter, and due to vari- 
ous causes. Most commonly it results as 
one of the changes belonging to old age, due 
to wasting of the skin, hair sacs, Ac. It 
may occur as a result of some acute disease, 
or at an unusually early age, without any such 
cause. In both the latter cases it is due to 
defective nourishment of the hair, owing to 
lessened circulation of the blood in the scalp. 
Ibe best treatment for preventing loss of 
hair seems to consist in such meastires os 
bathing the head with cold water and dry- 
ing it by vigorous rubbing with a rough 
towel and brushing it well with a hard 
brush. Various stimulating lotions are also 
recommended, especially & 0 Be containing 
cantharides. But probably in most cases 
senile baldness is unpreventible. When 
extreme scurfiness of tne scalp acconipanies 
loss of the hair an ointment that will clear 
away the scurf wiU prove beneficial. 

Baldovinet'ti, Alkbsio, Florentine artist, 
bom 1422. Few of hb works remain except 
a nativity in the church of the Annunadato^ 
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and two altar-pieces in the galleiy of the 
ITfiizi and the Academy of Arts, Florence. 
Died 1499. 

Baldric (b^ld'rik), a broarl belt formerly 
woni over the right or left ahoulder dia- 
gonally across the body, often highly deco- 
rated and enriched with gems, and not 
only to sustain the swoi^ dagger, or horn, 
but also for purposes of ornament, and as a 
military or heraldic symbol The fashion 
appears to have reached its height in the 
fifteenth century. 

Baldung, Hans, or Hans Grun (griin), 
German jiMnter and wood engraver, bom in 
Swabia 1470, died in Strasburg 1552. His 
work, though inferior to Diirer’s, iKJSsessed 
many of the same characteristics, and on this 
account he has been sometimes considered a 
pupil of the Nuremberg master. His prin- 
cipal paintings are the series of panels (of 
the date 1610) over the altar in Freiburg 
cathedral; others of his works are to be 
found at Berlin, Colmar, and Basel. His 
numenms and often fantastic engravings 
have the monogram H. and B., with a sm^ 
o in the centre of the H. 

Baldwin I., Emperor of Constantinople, 
founder of the shoH-lived dynasty of Latin 
sovereigns of the Eastern empire, was bom 
in 1172, and was hereditary Count of Flan- 
ders and Hainault. His courage and conduct 
in the fourth crusade led to his unanimous 
election as Emi>eror of the East after the 
cai)ture of Constantinople by the French 
and Venetians in 1204. In the absence of 
Baldwin's brother with a large part of the 
army, the Greeks n>se in revolt under the 
instigation of Joaniiioes, King of Bulgaria. 
Baldwin marched on Adrianople, but was 
taken prisoner and died in captirity, 1206. 
Baldwin was succeeded by his brother Henry. 
— Baldwin II., fifth and last Latin Emperor 
of Constantinople, was bom 1217. Duri^his 
minority John de Brienne was regent, but 
on his assuming the power himself the em- 
pire fell to pieces. In 1261 Constantinople 
was taken by the forces of Michael Palwolo- 
gUB, and Baldwin retired to Italy, dying in 
1270. 

Baldwin I., King of Jerusalem, rdgned 
1100-18, having assumed the tiUe which 
his elder brother Godfrey de Bouillon had 
refused. He subdued Cissarea, Ashdod, 
Tripolis, and Acre. — Baldwin II., hk cousin 
and successor, reigned from 1118^1. Dui> 
ing his reign Um reduction of Tyre and 
institution of the order of Templars took 
place.—- Baldwin m., King of Jerusalem 


from 1 143 to 1162, was son and successor of 
Foulques of Anjou, and the embodiment of 
the b^t aspects of chivalry. After defeating 
Noureddin in 1152, and again in 1157, he 
was enabled to devote himself to the hope- 
less task of iimroving the kingdom and esta- 
blishing the Christian chivalry in the East 
His death in 1162 was almost immediately 
followed by the total colla|jseof the kingdom. 

BUe (b^). See Basel 

Bale, John, an English ecclesiastic, bom 
in Suffolk in 1495, died in 1563. Although 
educated a Roman Catholic, he became a 
Protestant and the intolerance of the (Ca- 
tholic party drove him to the Netherlands. 
On the accession of Edward VI. he returned 
to England, was presented to the living of 
Bishop's Stoke, Southampton, and soon after 
nominated Bishop of Ossory, in Ireland. 
Here, on his preaching the reformed reli- 
gion, the po|>iilar fury against him reached 
such a pitch that in one tumult five of his 
domestics were murdered in his presence. 
On the accession of Mary be lay some time 
concealed in Dublin, and after many hard- 
ships found refuge iu Switzerland. At her 
death he was ap[H>inted by Elizabeth a pre- 
bend of Canterbury, where he died. His 
fame as an author rests upon his Scriptorum 
Illustrium Majoris BritannisB Catalogus; 
or An Account of the Lives of Eminent 
Writers of Britain, commencing with Ja- 
phet the son of Noah, and ending with the 
year 1557. It is compiled from various 
writers, chiefly from the antiquary Leland. 
He was also the author of nineteen miracle 
plays, printed in 1558. 

Balear'ip Crane (Balmrlca pavofilna)^ a 
handsome species of crested crane inhabitiiig 
North-west Africa. 

Balear'io Islands, a group of five islands, 
Bouth-eastof Spain, including Majorca, Min- 
orca, Ivisa^ and Formentera. The popular 
derivation of the ancient name Baleares (Gr. 
baUein, to throw) has reference to the re- 
pute of the inhabitants for their skill in 
slinging, in which they distinguished them- 
selves both in the army of Hannibal and 
under the Romans, by whom the islands were 
annexed in 123 B.C. After being taken by 
the Vandals, under Gknserio^ and in the 
eiffhth century by the Moors, they were 
taken by James L, King of Arragon, 1220- 
84, and constitute a kingdom, wUch in 
1375 was united to Spain. The islands now 
form a Spanish province, with an area of 
1860 square milee, and 800,473 inhabitants. 
See separate artidee. 
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Baleen', whale-bone in the rough or natu- 
ral state. 

Bale-fire (A. Saxon IhxI^ a great fire), in 
its older and strict meaning any great fire 
kindled in the open air, or in a special sense 
the fire of a funeral pile. It has frequently 
been used as synonymous with beacon-fire, 
or a fire kindled as a signal, Sir Walter 
Scott having apparently been the first to 
employ it in this sense; and it has at vari- 
ous times, with even less reason, been con- 
founded with *bale* inthesenseof evilorfataL 

Balan (balen), Hendrik van, painter, born 
at Antwerp 1560, died 1632. His works, 
chiefly classical, religious, and allegorical — 
some of them executed in partnership with 
Breughel—are to be found in most of the 
European galleries. He was the first mas- 
ter of Van Dyck and Snyders. Three of 
his sons also followed the art, but the best 
of them, John van ^alen (1611-54), was 
inferior to his father. 

Bales, Petek, a famous caligrapher, born 
1547, died about 1610. His skill in micro- 
graphy is referred to by Holinshed and 
Evelyn. He was one of the early inven- 
tors of shorthand, and is said to have been 
employed to imitate signatures by Secretary 
W^singham. 

Balfe (half), Michael William, composer, 
was born in Dublin 15th May, 1808. In 
his seventh year he performed in public on 
the violin, and at sixteen took the part of 
the Wicked Huntsman in Der Freischutz 
at Drury Lane. In 1825 he went to Italy, 
wnite the music for a ballet La Peyrouse 
for the Scala at Milan, and in the following 
year sang at the Th^&tre-Italien, Paris, with 
moderate success. He returned to Italy, 
and at Palermo was given his first opera^ I 
Kivali (1829). For five years he continued 
singing and composing operas for the Italian 
stage. In 1835 he came to England, and 
his Siege of Rochelle, received with favour 
at Drury Lane, was followed by the Maid 
of Artois (1836), Joan of Arc (1837), Fal- 
Btaff (1838), Keolanthe (1841), Bohemian 
Girl (1843), Quatre Fils d'Aymon (1844), 
Bondman (1846), Maid of Honour (1847), 
Sicilian Bride (1852), Rose of Castile (1857), 
Satanella (1858), Blanche de Nevers (I860), 
Ac. The composer died 20th October, 187 0. 
His posthumous opera. The Talisman, was 
first performed in Lo^on in June, 1874. 
His operas are melodious and many of the 
airs are excellent 

Balfour (balYur), Sib Andrew, Bart., 
a Soottish botanist and physician, bom in 
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Fifeshire in 1630. After completing his 
studies at St Andrews and London, and 
travelling on the Continent, he settled at 
Edinburgh, where he planned, with Sir 
Robert Sibbald, the Royal College of I’hy- 
sicians, and was elected its first president. 
Shortly before his death he laid the founda- 
tion of a hospital in Edinburgh, which though 
at first narrow and confined, expanded into 
the Royal Infirmary. Sir Andrew died in 
1694. His familiar letters were published 
in 1700. 

Balfour, Francis Maitland, an embryo- 
If^st, bom in 1851, studied at Harrow and 
Trinity (College, Cambridge. Articles on 
his special study gained him a high reputa- 
tion while still an undergraduate, and after 
further work at Naples he published in 
1874, in conjunction with Dr. M. Foster, 
the Elements of Embryology, a valuable 
contribution to the literature of biology. 
He was elected a fellow of his college, fel- 
low and member of council of the Royal 
Society, and in 1881 professor of animal 
morphology at Cambridge. *l'he promise 
of his chief work Comparative Embryology 
(1880-81) was unfulfilled, as in the latter 
year he was killed by a fall on Mont Blanc. 

Balfour, Sir James, a Scottish lawyer 
and public character of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was a native of Fifeshire. In youth, 
for his share in the conspiracy i^^ainst Car- 
dinal Beaton, he was condemned with Knox 
to the galleys; but after his escape with the 
rest in 1550 he found it to bis interest to 
change his opinions, and latterly he was ap- 
pointed, through the favour of (jueen Mary, 
Lord of Session, and member of the privy- 
coundl. In 1567 he was appointed governor 
of Edinburgh Castle, but had no scniple in 
surrendering it to Murray, who made him 
resident of the Court of Session. In 1570 
e was charged with a share in the murder 
of Damley, but got off by bribery. He was 
latterly instmmental in compassing the 
death of Regent Morton by the production 
of a deed irfgned by him and bearing on 
the Damley murder. His own death took 
place shortly after in 1583. The Practicks 
of Scots Law, attributed to him, continued 
to be used and consulted hi manuscript for 
nearly a century until it was supplanted by 
the Institutes of Lord Stair. 

Balfour, John Hutton, a distinguished 
botanist^ boro 1808, died 1884. He gradu- 
ated at Edinburgh University in arts and 
in medicine; in 1841-45 was professor of 
botany in Glasgow University; and in th3 
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latter year removed to Edinburgh to occupy 
a 8imilar |>o8t, resigning his ch^ in 1879. 
He wrote valuable botanical text-boolcB, in- 
cluding Elemento, Outlines, Manual, and 
C>liuw-book, besides various other worl^. 

BalfrooA', or Bahfuuush', a town, Per- 
sia, province of Mazanderan, about twelve 
miles from the Caspian, a great emporium 
of the trade between Persia and llussia. 
Pop. estimated 

Ba'li, an island of the Indian Archi]>e- 
lago east of Java, l>elonging to Holland; 
greatest length, 85, greatest breadth, 55 
miles; area, alx)ut 2260' square miles. It 
consists cliiefiv of a series of volcanic moun- 
tains, of which the loftiest, Agooug (11,326 
feet), became active in 1843 after a long 
|>eriod of ({uiesceuce. Principal products, 
rice, cocoa, coffee, indigo, cotton, &c. I'he 
people are akin to those of Java and are 
mostly Brahmans in religion. It is divided 
into eight [irovinces under native rajahs, 
and forms one colony with Lomliok, the 
united pop. being 863,725, of whom o 00,000 
may belong to Bali. 

Ballol, or Bai.liol, John de, of Barnard 
Ciistle, Northuml)erland, father of king John 
Baliol, a great English (or Norman) baron 
in the reign of Henry III., to whijse cause 
he Htn>ngly attached himself in his struggles 
with the barons. In 1263 be laid tlm foun- 
dation of Balliol College, Oxfoni, which was 
comideted by his widow Devorguila or Dev- 
orgiila. She was daughter and co-heiress 
of Allan of Galloway, a great Imron of Scot- 
land, by Margaret, eldest daughter of David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, brother of William the 
Lion. It was on the strengtli of this gene- 
alogy that his son John Baliol became tem- 
porary King of Scotland. He died 1269. 

Bal'iol, or Balliol, John, King of Scot- 
land; boni about 1249, died 1315. On the 
death of Margaret, the Maiden of Norway 
aud grandchild of Alexander III., Baliol 
claimed the vacant throne by virtue of his 
descent from David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
brother to William the Lion, King of Scot- 
land (see above art). Robert Bruce (grand- 
father of the king) opposed Baliol; but 
Edward L's decuiou was in favour of Bal- 
iol, who did homage to him for the kingdom, 
Nov. 20, 1 292. Irritated by Edward’s harsh 
exerdse of authority, Baliol concluded a 
treaty with France, then at war with Eng- 
land; but after the defeat at Dunbar he 
surrendered his crown into the hands of the 
English monarch. He was sent with his 
son to the Tower, but, by the intercession of 


the pope in 1297, obtained liberty to retire 
to his Norman estates, where he med. — His 
son, Edwaki), in 1332 landed in Fife with 
an armed force, and having defeated a large 
army under the regent Mar (who was killed ), 
got himself crowned king, but was driven 
out in three months. 

Balis'ta, or Ballis'ta, a machine used in 
military operations by the ancients for hurl- 
ing heavy missiles, thus serving in some 
degree the purpose of the modem cannon. 
The motive t)ower appears to have been 
obtained by tne torsion of ropes, fibres, cat> 
gut, or hair. They are said to have some- 
times had an effective range of a quarter of 
a mile, and to have thrown stones weighing 
as much as 3(^0 lbs. The balistse differed 
from the catapulta\ in that the latter were 
used for throwing darts. 

Balis'tidSB. See Triyyer’fisJut. 

Balise (ba-lez’). See Belize, 

Bal’kan (anc. Ilccniua), a rugged chain of 
mountains extending from Cape Emineb, 
on the Black Sea, in Eastern Roumelia, 
westwards to the borders of Servia, though 
the name is sometimes used to include the 
whole mountain system from the Black Sea 
to the Adriatic, the region south of Austria 
and Russia, or south of the Danube and 
Save, forming the Balkan Peninsula. The 
range, which is over 200 miles in length, 
forms the water-shed between the streams 
flowing northw'ard into the Danul>e and 
those flowing southward to the «Egean, the 
chief of the latter being the Maritza. The 
average height is not more than 5000 ft., 
but the highest point, Tchat-al-dagh, is 
8340 ft. As a political boundary it cQvides 
Bulgaria from Eastern Roumelia. It is 
considered the natural bulwark of I'urkey 
against enemies on its European frontiers. 
Yet in the Kusso-l'urkish war of 1877-78 
the Russian troops managed to cross it with- 
out great difficulty, though they had to en- 
counter a stubborn redstanoe at the Shipka 
Pass, where a Turkish army of 32,000 men 
iiltimately surrendered to them. 

Balkan Frw States, Bulga^ Eastern 
Roumelia, Boumania, and Sevvia. 

Balkash', or Balkhash (bAL-Aidh'), a salt 
lake in Russian Central Asia, surrounded 
by steppes and plains; length about 330 
n^es, area 8500 sq. miles, depth nowhere 
more than 80 feet; formerly of much greater 
area and gradually growing smaller; reoeivea 
the Hi and other smaller streama 

Balkh (balk or balA), a ciU in the 
north of Afghanistan, in Afghan Turkestan, 
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at one time the emporium of the trade 
between India, China, and Western Asia. 
It was long the centre of Zoroastrianism 
and was also an important Buddhist centre. 
In 1220 it was sa^ed by Genghis Khan, 
and again by Timur in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The remains of the ancient city ex- 
tend for miles. The town is now merely 
a village, but a new town has risen up an 
hcmr’s journey north of the old, the resi- 
dence of the Afghan governor, with a pop. 
of about 20,000. The district, which formed 
a portion of ancient Bactria, lies between 
the Oxus and the Hindu-Kush, with Ba- 
dakshan to the east and the desert to the 
west. In the vicinity of the Oxus, where 
there are facilities for irrigation, the soil is 
rich and productive, and there are many 
]X)pulous villages. 

Bal'kis, the Arabian name of the Queen 
of Sheba who visited Solomon. She is the 
central figure of innumerable Eastern le- 
gends and tales. 

Ball, Game of. Ball-playing was prac- 
tised by the ancients, and old and young 
amused themselves with it. I'he Thteacian 
damsels are represented in the Odysstiy as 
playing it to the sound of music; and Horace 
represents Meecenas as amusing himself thus 
in a journey. In the Greek gymnasia, the 
Roman baths, and in many Roman villas, a 
spluvristfrium (a place appropriated for 
playing ball) was to lie found; the games 
played being similar to th<ise indulged at 
the present day. In the middle ages the 
sport continued very popular both as an 
indoor and outdoor exercise, and was a fa- 
vourite court pastime imtil about the end of 
the eighteenth century. In England foot- 
ball and tennis are mentioned at an early 
date, and a favourite game prior t^) the Eng- 
lish revolution was one in which a mail or 
mallet was used, hence the name pall-mall 
(It pa/la, L. p/la, a ball) for the game and 
the place where it was played. The most 
popular modem forms are cricket, base-ball, 
foot- ball, golf, lawn- tennis, fives, and polo. 

Ball, John, an itinerant preacher of the 
fourteenth century, excommunicated about 
1367 for promulgating 'errors, schisms, and 
scandals against the Pope, ardibishops, bi- 
shops, and clergy.' He was one of the 
most active promoters of the popular insur- 
gent spirit which found vent under Wat 
Tyler in 1381, and the couplet 

* When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentlemant ' 

is attoibuted to him. 
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B^'lad, a term loosely applied to various 
poetic forms of the song type, but in its 
most definite sense a poem in which a short 
narrative is subjected to simple lyrical treat- 
ment It was, as indicated by its name, 
which is relateid to the Italian haUarc and 
O. French halkr^ to dance, originally a song 
accompanied by a dance. The ball^ is pro- 
bably one of the earliest forms of rhythmic 
)X)etic expression, constituting a sjiecies of 
epic in miniature, out of which by fusion and 
remoulding larger epics were sometimes 
shaped. As in the folk-tales, so in the 
ballads of different nations, the resemblan- 
ces are sufficiently numerous and close to 
point to the conclusion that they have often 
had their first origin in the same primitive 
folk-lore or popular tales. But in any case, 
excepting a few modern literary ballads of 
a subtler kind, they have been the popular 
expression of the broad human emotions 
clustering about some strongly outlinetl in- 
cidents of war, love, crime, su|»erstition, or 
death. It is probable that in the Homeric 
poems fragments of older ballads are em- 
l)edded; but the earliest ballads, properly 
so called, of which we have record were 
the haUUlva or dancing-songs of the Ro- 
mans, of the kind sung in honour of the 
deeds of Aurelian in the Sarmatic war by a 
chorus of dancing boys. In their less spe- 
cialized sense of lyric narratives, their early 
popularity among the Teutonic race is evi- 
denced by the testimony of Tacitus, of the 
Gothic historian Jornandes, and the Lom- 
bard historian Paulus Diaconus; and many 
appear to have been written down by order 
of Charlemagne and used as a means of 
education. Of the ballads of this period, 
however, only a general conception can be 
formed from their traces in conglomerates 
like the Niebelungenlied; the more artifi- 
cial productions of the Minnesanger and 
Meistersanger overlying the more popular 
ballad untU the fifteenth century, when it 
sprang once more into vigorous life. A 
third German ballad period was initiated 
by Biirger under the inspiration of the 
revived interest in the subiect shown in 
Great Britain and the publication of the 
Percy Keliques; and the movement was 
sustained by Herder, Schiller, Goethe, 
Heine, Uhland, and others. The earlier 
German work is, however, of inferior value 
to that of Scandmavia, where, though com- 
paratively few manuscripts have survived, 
and those not more than three or four cen- 
turies old, a more perfect oral tradition has 
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rendered it powibla to trace the original 
atock of the twelfth century. 

Of the BngUah and Scottiah ballada an- 
terior to the thirteenth century there are 
few traoea beyond the indication that they 
were abundant, if indeed anything can Ih) 
deOnitely aaaerted of them earlier than 
the fourteenth century. Among the oldeat 
may be placed The Little Geat of liobin 
Hcwd, Hugh of Lincoln, Hir Patrick Spena, 
and the Battle of Otterboum. In the 
fifteenth century apecimena multiply ra- 
pidly: ballad-making became in the reign of 
lienry VIII. a faahionable amuaement, the 
kinghiniHolf aetting the example; and though 
in the reign of Elizabeth liuilada came into 
literary diarepute and ballad aingera were 
brought under the law, yet there waa no 
apparent check upon the rate of their pro- 
duction. Except |)erha}ia in the north of 
England and aouth of ^*otland, there waa, 
however, a marked and increaaing tendency 
to vulgarization aa distinct from the preser- 
vation of popular (qualities. The value of 
the better ballada waa lost sight of in the 
flood of dull, rhythmleaa, and frequently 
aourrilouH verse. The modern revival in 
Britain dates from the publication of liam- 
aay a Evergreen and Tea-table Miscellany 
(1724-27) and of the aeleotion made by 
Bishop Percy from hb aeventeenth-century 
MSS. (ITdf)), a revival not more important 
for its historic interest, than for the iuHuence 
which it has exercised u|k>u all auliHequeiit 
^Kietry. 

The threefold wave discernible in German, 
if not in British, ballad history, is equally to 
be traced in Spain, which alone among the 
Latinized countries of Euro|)e has aonga of 
equal age and merit with the Britiali histo- 
ric ballads. The principal difference be- 
tween them is, that for the moat juirt the 
Spanish romance is in trochaio, the British 
ballad in iambic metre. The ballada of the 
Cid date from about the end of the twelfth 
and beginning of the thirteenth century; 
and then followed an interval of more ela- 
borate production, a revival of ballad inter- 
est in the sixteenth century, a new deden- 
aion, and finally a modem and still ^lersiat- 
ing enthusiasm. 

l!1ie French ^try of this kind never 
reached any hign degree of perfection, the 
romance, farce, and lyric flourishing at the 
expenae of the ballad proner. Of Italy 
much the aame may be said, though Sicily 
has supplied a gre^ store of ballads; and 
nearly all the Portuguese poetry of thia kind 


is to be traced to a Spanish origin. TheBus- 
siana have lyrioo-epic poems, of which some, 
in old Kuaaian, are excellent, and the Ser- 
vians are still in the ballad-producing stage 
of civilization. Modem Greece has also its 
store of ballads, to which Madame Chenier 
called attention in the middle of last cen- 
tury. Both in Greece and Russia and in 
the Pyrenees the old habit of improvising 
song as an accompaniment to dance stiU 
exists. 

Ballade (bal-ikl'), the earlier and modem 
French st)elling of ttaUad^ but now limited in 
its use to a distinct verse-fonn introduced 
into English literature of late years from 
the French and chiefly used by writers of 
It consists of three stanzas 
of eight lines each, with an envoy or closing 
stanza of four lines. I'he rhymes, which 
ore not more than three, follow each other 
in the stanzas thus: a, b, a, b; b, c, b, c, and 
in the envoy, b, c, b, c ; and the same line 
serves as a refrain to each of the stanzas 
and to the envoy. Inhere are other varieties, 
but this may be regarded as the strictest, 
according to the precedent of Villon and 
Marot. 

Ballantyns, Jahks, the printer of Sir 
W, Scott's works, bom at Kelso 1772, died 
at Edinburgh 1883. Successively a solici- 
tor and a printer in his native town, at 
Scott's suggestion he removed to Edinburgh, 
where the high perfection to which he had 
brought the art of printing, and his connec- 
tion with Scott, secured him a large trade. 
The printing firm of James Ballantyne & 
(Jo. included Scott, James Ballantyne and 
his brother John (who died in 1821). For 
many years he conducted the Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal. His firm was involved in 
the bankmptcy of Constable & Co., by which 
Scott's fortunes were wrecked, but Ballan- 
tyne was continued by the creditors* trustee 
in the literary management of the printing- 
house. He survived Scott only atout four 
months. 

Ballarat', or Ballaarat, an Australian 
town in Victoria, chief centre of the gold- 
mining industry of the colony, and next in 
importance to Melbourne, from which it is 
distant w.n.w. about sixty miles direct. It 
consists of two distinct municipalities, Bal- 
larat West and Ballarat East, aeparaM by 
the Yarrowee Creek, and has many hand- 
some buildings, and all the institutioina of a 
progressive and flouriahing dty, including 
hospital, meohanics* insthute and libraiy, 
free public library, Anglican and B. C. ca* 
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ihedrals, Ac. G^ld was first disoovered in 
1851, and the extraordinary richness of the 
field soon attracted hosts of miners. The 
surface diggings having been exhausted the 
precious metid is now got from greater 
depths, and there are mines as deep as some 
coal-pits, the gold being obtained by crush* 
ing f^e auriferous quartz. The mines give 
employment to over 6000 men. There are 
also foundries, woollen mills, flour-mills, 
breweries and distilleries, Population 
about 37^000. 

Ballast, a term applied (1) to heavy 
matter, as stone, sand, iron, or water placed 
in the bottom of a ship or other vessel to 
sink it in the water to such a depth as to 
enable it to carry sufficient sail without 
oversetting. (2) 'fhe sand placed in bags 
in the car of a balloon to steady it and to 
enable the aeronaut to lighten the balloon 
by throwing part of it out. (3) The material 
used to fill up the space lietween the rails on 
a railway in order tfj make it firm and solid. 

Ball-cock, a kind of self-acting stop- 
ccx:k opened and shut by means of a hollow 





% 1, Cigtem with Ball-ooek attached, 
s. Internal gtructure of Ckick. 


o, Valve ihown open eo at to admit water, b, Ann 
of the lever, which tielng railed ihuti tlie valve. 


sphere or ball of metal attached to the end 
of a lever connected with the cock. Snch 
cocks are often employed to regolate the 
supply of water to ostems. The ball floats 
on the water in the cistern by its buoyancy, 
and rises and sinks as the water rises and 
sinks, shutting off the water in the one case 
and letting it on in the other. 

BalTentyiie, or Bellxndxn, John, a 
Sooitisb poet, and the translator of Boec^'s 
Latin History, and of the first five books of 
Livy into the vernacular language of his 
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time, was a native of Lothian, and appears 
to have been bom towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. He was in the service of 
James V. from the king's earliest years, at 
whose request he truncated Boece's His- 
tory, which had been published at Paris in 
1526, the translation Ming printed in 1536. 
As a reward he was mide archdeacon of 
Moray and a canon of Boss. He was a 
bitter opponent of the Reformation, and is 
said to have died at Rome in 1550. 

Ballet (bal'A), a species of dance, usually 
forming an interluae in theatrical perfor- 
mances, but principally confined to opera. 
Its object is to represent, by mimic move- 
ments and dances, actions, characters, sen- 
timents, passions, and feelings, in which 
several dancers perform together. The 
ballet is an invention of modem times, 
though pantomimic dances were not un- 
known to the ancients. The dances fre- 
quently introduced into operas seldom de- 
serve the name ballet, as they usually do 
not represent any action, but are destined 
only to give the dancers an opportunity of 
showing their skill, and the modern b^lot 
in general, from an artistic point of view, is 
a very low-class entertainment. 

Ball-flower, an architectural ornament 
resembling a ball placed 
in a circular flower, the 
three petals of which 
form a cup round it; 
usually inserted in a hol- 
low moulding, and gener- 
ally characteristic of the 
Decorated Gothic style Baii.flpwor. 
of the fourteenth century. 

Ballia, a town of India, in the North- 
western Provinces, on the Ganges, the 
administrative head-quarters of a district of 
same name. Pop. 15,820. 

Baillna', a town and river-port, Ireland, 
county Mayo, on both banks of the Moy, 
about 5 miles above its mouth in Killala 
Bay, vdth a considerable local and also a 
litue coasting and forekm trade. Pop. 
5760. 7 

BalHnaaloe^ (-slO), a town, Ireland, In 
Galway and Ro^mmon counties, 15 miles 
south-west of Atblone, on both sides of the 
Snek, noted for its cattle fair, from 5th till 
OtbOctober, the most important In Ireland. 
Top. 5062. 

wdliol College, Oxford, was founded 
about 1263 by John Balliol (or Balid) of 
Barnard Castle, Durham, and Devorgmah 
his wife (parents of John Balliol,^ldi^ oC^ 
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Scotland). There are a large number of 
valuable echolanihiiMi and exhibitions, in- 
cluding the Snell exhibitions, fourteen in 
numbw, held by students from Glasgow 
University. 

BallistiL See Balista. 

Ballis'tic Pendulum, an apparatus for 
ascertaining the velocity of military projec- 
tiles, and consequently the force of fired 
gunpowder. A piece of ordnance is fired 
against bags of sand Bup|M)rted in a strong 
case or frame su^nded so as to swing like 
a pendulum. Tlie arc through which it 
vibrates is shown by an index, and the 
amount of vibration forms a measure of the 
force or velocity of the ball. 

BallOOn^ See Aeronouticn. 

Balloon-fish (TetraikUm linmtuH), order 
I’lectognathi, a curious tropical fish that can 
inflate itself so as to resemble a liall. 

Ballot, Voting by, signifies literally 
voting by means of little balls (called by 
the h'retich (nUlottrHX usually of different 
colours, which are put into a box in such 
a manner as to enable the voter, if he 
chooses, to conceal for whom or for what he 
gives his suffrage. The method is adopted 
by most clubs in the election of their mem- 
bers — a white ball indicating assent, a black 
ball dissent. Hence, when an applicant is 
rejected, he is said to be hlmkftalhd. The 
term voting by ballot is also applied in a 
general way to any method <if secret voting, 
as, for instance, when a person gives his 
vote by means of a ticket tearing the name 
of the candidate whom he uishes to sup- 
port. In this sense vote by ballot is the 
mode adopted in electing the members of 
legislative assemblies in most countries, as 
well as the members of various other bodies. 
In ancient Greece and Home the ballot 
was in common use. In Britain it had long 
been advocated in the election of members 
of Parliament and of municipal corpora- 
tions, but it was only intrcHluoM by an act 
pass^ in 1872. 

BaUsrme'iia, a town, Ireland, county 
Antrim, 22 miles from ^Ifast, with a con- 
siderable trade in linens and linen yams, 
the manufacture of which is carried on to a 
great extent. Pop. 8888. 

Ballymo'ney, a town of Ireland, county 
Antrim, 88 mileii^ N.w. of Belfast; linen, 
chemicals, tanning, ^imd brewing. Pop. 3049. 

Ballyahan'non, a dmail seai^wrt of Ire- 
land, county Donegal, on the £me,\about 
1 mile from the s.b. shore of Donegal Bay. 
Pop. 2840. 


Balm (bam ; Mdism offieindlit)^ a plant, 
belonging to the Labiatae, formerly in great 
repute for its medicinal virtuea A native 
of the south of Europe, it is cultivated in 
English gardens. It is a herbaceous peren- 
nial with an erect branching stem about 
2 feet high. The leaves arise with the flower- 
stems from a thick joint at the extremity of 
the stalk. The flowers are whitish; they 
are produced in a round terminal umbel, 
and apj>ear in J une. The stems and leaves 
are slightly stimulating and tonic. They 
contain an essential oil of a yellowish 
colour and with a fragrant smell, called oil 
of balm. 

Balm of Oilead, the exudation of a tree, 
Jkdmriiodrfuiron gif rad^iae, nat order Amy- 
ridacecc, a native of Arabia I'elix, and also 
obtained from the closely allied species Hal- 
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tiamodendron Opohalsdmum, The leaves of 
the former tree yield when bruised a strong 
aromatic scent; and the balm of Gilead of 
the 8ho|)8, or balsam of Mecca or of Syria, 
is obtained from it by making an incision in 
its trunk. It has a yellow^ or greenish 
colour, a warm, bitterish, aromatic taste, 
and an acidulous fragrant smell. It is valued 
as an odoriferous unguent and cosmetic by 
tbe Turks. It is frequently adulterated for 
market — The haltn of Oilead fr, which pro- 
duces a turpentine called Canada balsam, 
is the Abies baleamifira^ a North American 
species, whoee range is from Virginia to 
Canada. 

Balmer^ino, Arthur Elphinstonr, 
Lord, a Scottish Jacobite, bom 1688, exe- 
cuted 1746. He took part in the Jacobite 
rebdlion of 1715, and fought at Sheriffmuir. 
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Having joined the young Pretender in 174.% 
he wae taken prisoner at CTuUodeii, tried at 
Westminster, found guilty, and beheaded. 
His title was from Balmerino in Fifa 

Balmor'al Castle, the Highland residence 
of Queen Victoria, beautifully situated on 
the a bank of the Dee, in the county of, 
and 45 miles w. of Aberdeen. It stands in 
the midst of tine and varied mountain sce- 
nery, is built of granite in the Scottish ba- 
ronial style, has been recently (1888) en- 
laiged, and has a massive and imposing 
appearance. The estate, which is the queen s 
private property, extends to 25,000 acres, 
mostly deer forert. 

Bainayes', Henry, of Halhill, a Scottish 
reformer, was bom at Kirkcaldy, educated 
at St Andrews, and became a lord of ses- 
sion and a member of the Scottish parlia- 
ment in 15**38. He was one of the commis- 
sioners appointed in 1543 to treat of the 
pro|K)sed marriage l)etween Edward VI. and 
Mary. In 1547 he was one of the prisoners 
taken in the castle of St. Andrews and exiled 
to France. Recalled in 1554, he busily en- 
gaged in the establishment of the reformed 
faith ; assisted in revising the Rook of Dis- 
cipline, and accompanied Murray to Eng- 
land in connection with Daniley’s murder. 
He died in 1579. 

Balrampnr. See Bulrampur, 

Balsa, a kind of raft or float used on the 
coasts and rivers of Peru and other parts of 
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South America for fishing, for landing goods 
and passengers through a heavy surf, and 
for other purposes where buoyancy is chiefly 
wanted. It is formed generally of two 
inflated seal-skins, connected by a sort of 
platform on which the fisherman, passengers, 
or goods are placed. 

Bal'sam, the common name of succulent 
plants of the genus family Balsa- 

minacese, having beautiful insular flowers, 
cultivated in gardens and green -houses. 
Impaiieni fto^mina, a native of the East 
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Indies, is a common cultivateil species. 7. 
noli-rne-Utngere, grows wild in Britain, but 
is not native. ImpaUvM, 

Balaam, an aromatic, resinous substance, 
flowing spontaneously or by incision from 
certain plants. A great variety of sub- 
stances pass under this name. Rut in che- 
mistry the term is confined to such vegetable 
juices as consist of resins mixed wit^ vola- 
tile oils, and yield the volatile oil on dis- 
tillation. The resins are produced from the 
oils by oxidation. A balsam is thus in- 
termediate between a volatile oil and a 
resin. It is soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and capable of yielding benzoic aciil. I'he 
balsams are either liquid or more or less 
solid; as, for example, the balm of CRlead, 
and the balsams of copaiba, Peru, and Tolu. 
Benzoin, dragon's- blw)d, and storax are not 
true balsams, though sometimes called so. 
The balsams are used in perfumery, medi- 
cine, and the arts. See Co}mihn^ &c. — IM- 
»am of GiUml or of M(cca^ balm of Gilead 
(which see ). — Canada fmlitam. See the art 
Canada Balmrn. 

Balsam Fir, the balm of Gilead fir. See 
BaJ/m of Oilend. 

Balsa'mo, Joseph. Soe Cafflw»tro, Count. 

Balsamoden'drcn, a genus of trees or 
bushes, order Amyridaceie, species of which 
yield such balsamic or resinous sulmtances as 
balm of Gilead, btlellium, myrrh, Ac. 

Balta, a Russian town, gov. of Podolia, 
on the Kodema, an affluent of the Bug, 115 
mOes N.N.w. of Odessa.. Pop. 18,450. 

Baltic, Battle op the, the defeat of the 
Danish fleet at Copenhagen by Sir Hyde 
Parker and Nelson in 1801. 

Baltic Provinces, a term commonly given 
to the Russian governments of (^ourland, 
Livonia, and Esthonia. 

Baltic Sea, an inland sea or large gulf 
connected with the North Sea, washing the 
coasts of Denmark, Germany, Russia, and 
Sweden; nearly 900 miles long, extending to 
200 broad; superficial extent, together with 
the Gulfs of &»thnia and Finland, 171,743 
sq. miles. Its greatest depth is 126 fathoms; 
mean, 44 fathoms. A chain of islands sep- 
arates the southern part from the northern, 
or Gulf of Bothnia. In the north-east the 
Gulf of Finland stretches far into Russia, 
and separates Finland from Esthonia; the 
Gulf of Riga washes the shores of the three 
Russian governments of Courland, Uvonia, 
mid Esthonia; while the Gulf of Danzig is 
an inlet on the Prussian coast The water 
of the Baltic is colder and clearer than that 
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of the ooeaii: it oontains a imaller propor- 
tion of lalt, and the ioe obetruots the navi- 
gation three or four months in the year. 
Among the rivers that enter it are the Nev% 
Uwina, Oder, Vbtula and Niemen. Islands: 
Samsoe, Moen, Bornholm, Langeland, Laa- 



land, which belong to Denmark (besides 
Zealand and Funeu); Oottland and Oeland, 
belonging to Sweden; Kiigen, belonging to 
Prussia; the Aland Islands, Dagoe, and 
Oesel, Monging to Russia. The Sound, 
tiie Great and the Little Belt lead from the 
Kattegat into the Baltic. The Baltic and 
North Sea are connected by means of the 
Eider and a canal from it to the neighbour- 
hood of Kiel, and the construction of a 


canal large enough for men-of-war has been 
begun, to start from the Elbe near its month 
and end in Kiel Bay. 

Bal'timore, a city and port in Maiyland, 
U. States, finely situated on the K. side 0 / 
the PatapBCo, 14 miles above Chesi^ake 
Bay. B^timore takes its name from Lord 
Baltimore, the founder of Maryland; it was 
first laid out as a town in 1729; and was 
erected into a city in 1797. It is well built, 
chiefly of brick, and is known as the ' monu- 
mental city,* from the public monuments 
which adorn it, the principal being the 
Washington monument Among its build- 
ings are the city-hall, built in ^naissanoe 
style, of white marble, with a tower and 
dome rising 240 feet; the Peabody Insti- 
tute, containing a libmry, art gallery, Ac.; 
the Maryland Institute; the custom-house; 
the post-office; the United States court- 
house and jail, the .Johns Hopkins hospitid, 
the Roman Catholic cathedral, Ac. The 
chief educational institution, now one of the 
most important in the Stat^ is the .lohns 
Hopkins University, endowed with 8,500,000 
dole, by its founder (whose name it bears). 
I'here is a Roman Catholic archbishop with 
the rank of primate, and a Protestant epis- 
copal bishop. Industries: ship- building; 
manufactures of iron, w(m>1, cotton, pottery, 
Ac. ; sugar-refining, distilling, tanning, the 
making of agricultural implements, canning 
oysters and fruits, Ac. As a flour market 
lialtimore is an important centre; and it 
does an immense trade in exix>rting tobacco 
and other products. The harbour is very 
cxti^nsive, and has lately been much im- 
proved. Pop. 332,313. 

Baltimore, Gboroe Calvert, Lord, bom 
in Yorkshire about 1580; died in London, 
1632. He was for some time secretary of 
state to James L, but this post he resigned 
in 1624 in consequence of living become a 
Roman Catholic. Notwithstanding this he 
retained the confidence of the king, who in 
1625 raised him to the Irish ^rage, his 
title being from Baltimore, a filming village 
of Cork. He had previously obtained a grant 
of land in Newfoundland, but as this colony 
was much exposed to Ae attacks of the 
French he left it, and obtained another 
patent for Maryland. He died before the 
charter was completed, and it was granted 
to his son Cecil, who deputed the governor- 
ship to his brother Jjeonard (1606-47). 

Baltimore Bird, an American bu^ the 
Jci^ruM BaUimarii^ family Icterida^, nearly 
allied to the Stumida^, or starlings. It is a 
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migraiury bird, and is known also by the 
nameeof 'golden robin,’ 'hang-bird, ' and ' Bre- 
bird.' It is about 7 inches long; the head and 
upper parts are black; the under parts of a 
brilliant orange hue. It builds a pouch-like 
nest, very sldlfully constnicted of thrcAds 
deftly interwoven, suspended from a forked 
branch and shaded by overhanging leaves. 
It feeds on insects, caterpillars, beetles, &c. 
Its song is a clear, mellow whistle. 

Baluchistan (ba-ld'chi-stan), a country 
in Asia, the coast of which is continuous 



Baluchii on the Ix>ok^ut. 


with the north- western seaboard of lndi% 
bounded on the north by Afghanistan, on 
the west by Persia, on the south by the 
Arabian Sea, and on the east by SindL It 
has an area of about 160,000 sq. miles, and 
a population estimated at 400,000. The 
general surface of the country is rugged 
and mountainous, with some extensive in- 
tervals of barren sandy deserts, and there 
is a general deficiency of water, llie coun- 
try is almost entirely occupied by pastoral 
tribes under semi -independent rirdars or 
diiefs. The inhalntants are divided into 
two great branches, the Baluchis and Bra- 
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huis, differing in their language, figure, and 
manners. The Baluchi language resembles 
the modem Persian, the Brahui presents 
many points of agreement with the Dra- 
vidian languages of India. The Baluchis 
in general have tall figures, long visages, 
and prominent features; the Brahuis, on the 
contrary, have short, thick bones, with 
round faces and fiat lineaments, with hair 
and beards frequently brown. Both races 
are zealousMohatumedans, hospitable, brave, 
and capable of enduring much fatigua The 
Khan of Khelat is nominal ruler of the 
whole land, and in 1877 concluded a treaty 
with Britain, in virtue of which he has be- 
come a feudatory of the Empress of India. 
The right had already been secured of occu- 
pying at pleasure the mountain i^asses Ijo- 
tween Khelat and Afghanistan; but the 
new treaty places the whcde country at tlie 
disposal of the British government for all 
military and strategical purfKwos. (jiietta, 
a tc»wn in the north-east, occui>ying an itii- 
]M>rtaut position, has b^n absolutely an- 
nexed. 

Bal'uster, a small column or pilaster, of 
various fonns and dimensions, often adorned 
with mouldings, used for balustrades. 

Balustrade', a range of balusters, together 
with the comice or coping which they sup- 
]Kirt, used as a parapet for bridges or the 
roofs of buildings, or as a mere termination 
to a structure; also serving as a fence or 
inclosure for altars, balconies, terraces, 
staircases, ko, 

Baluse (ba-lUz), Etienne, French bis- 
tc»rian and miscellaneous writer, bom 1630, 
died 1718. For more than thirty years be 
was librarian to M. de C’olbert, and was 
appointed professor of canon law in the 
royal college, but displeasing Louis XIV. 
with his Histoire gdn4rale de la maison 
d* Auvergne, be was thrown into prison and 
his property confiscated. He recovered his 
liberty in 1713, but did not regain his posi- 
tion. He left some 1600 MSS. in the 
national library of Paris, besides forty-five 
printed wori^s, including Begum Francorum 
Capitularia^ 2 vols., and Miscellanea, 
7 vols. 

Balsae (bU-zak), Honors de, a celebrated 
French novelist, was bora at Tours in 1799, 
died 1860. Before completing his twenty- 
fourth year he had published a number of 
novels under various noms de but 

the success attending all was very indiffer- 
ent; and it was not till 1829, by the publi- 
cation of Le Dernier Chouan, a tale of La 
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VenrU^, anfl the firnt novel to which Balzac 
apfKjnded hiz name, that the attention of 
the public was diverted to the extraordinary 
I'eniuB of the author. A iitill ^ater [)opu- 
larity attended his Physiologic de Manage, 
a work full of piquant and caustic observa- 
tions on human nature. He wrote a large 
number of novels, all marked by a singular 
knowledge of human nature and distinct 
delineation of character, but apt to be 
marred by exaggeration. Among bis best- 
known works are : Scbnes de la Vie de Pro- 
vince; Scbncs de la Vie Parisienne; 
P^re Goriot; Eug<^uie Grandet; and Le 
M^decin de C/ampagne. 'J'he publication 
of this last, in 1 835, led to a correspondence 
between Balzac and the (vountess Eveline 
de Hanska, a Polish larly whom, after about 
fifteen years, he visited and married. A 
collected edition of his works under the title 
IjR < *oniedie Humaine was published in 45 
vols., Paris, 1856-59. 

Balzac (bal-zak), Jean Locia Gubz he, 
French writer, Wn 1694, died 1754. His 
writings, which had a great reputation in 
their day owing to the elegance of his style, 
are now neglected, 'rhe most esteemed are 
his Familiar Letters, Le Prince, Le Socrate 
( ■hrdtien, and Aristij>pe. 

Bamba, a district of the Congo, w. coast 
of Africa, lying to the south of the river 
Ambriz. It is thickly populated, and is 
rich in gold, silver, copper, salt, Ac. 

Bambar'ra, a negro kingdom of Central 
Africa, on the Joliba or llp|)er Niger, first 
visited by Mungo Park. The country is 
generally very fertile, pn>ducing wheat, rice, 
maize, yams, Sii\ The inhabitants l^elong 
to the IVIaiidingo race, and are partly Mo- 
hamtnedaiiH. Excellent cotton cloth is 
made, llio capital is Sego, Pop. esti- 
inateil at *2,000,000. 

Bam'barg, a town of Gennaiiy, Bavaria, 
cbanningly situated on several hills, on the 
navigable river ilegiiitz, some 3 miles from 
its mouth in the Main. It is the seat of a 
Catholic archbishop; the cathedral, founded 
in 1004, b one of the finest churches in 
Germany. The royal library contains 
100,000 volumes and valuable MSS. Bam- 
berg carries on a lai^ trade; its indus- 
tries are cotton-spinning, tctbacoo-manu- 
facture, brewing, kc. Pop. 29,587. 

BamUno (bam-be'no; Ital.,an infant), the 
figure of our Saviour represented as an in- 
fant in swaddling-clothes. The Santissimo 
Bamfnno in the church of Ara C/sli at Rome, 
a richly decorated figure carved in wood, b 


believed to have a miraculous virtue in cur- 
ing diseases. Bambinos are set up for the 
adoration of the faithful in many places in 
Catholic countries. 

Bambocdades (bam-boch-adz'), pictures, 
generally grotesque, of common, rustic, or 
low life, such as those of Peter Van Laar, 
a Dutch painter of the 17th century, who 
on account of his deformity was called 
Bamboceio (cripple). Teniers b the great 
master of thb style. 

Bamboo', the common name of the arbor- 
escent CTasses belonging to the genus Bam^ 
5u«a. There are many species, belonging 
to the wanner parts of Asia, Africa, and 



1. BainUH) (/?. onmcitfMiera), nhowiiu; itR rande of srowth. 

2, Flower*. leaTiw, nna iit«m on a larger Male. 

America, and growing from a few feet to as 
much as 100, requiring much mobture to 
thrive properly. The best-known species 
b B. arundiimci^a^ c(»mmon in tropicci and 
sub-tropical regions. From the creeping 
undeiground rhizome, which is long, thick, 
and jointed, spring several round jointed 
stalk^ which send out from their joints 
severed shoots, the stalks also being armed 
at their joints with one or two sharp rigid 
spines. The oval leaves, 8 or 9 inches long, 
are placed on short footstalks. The flowers 
grow in large panicles from the joints of 
the stalk. Some stems grow to 8 or 10 
inches in diameter, and are so hard and 
durable as to be us^ for building purposes. 
Tho smaller stalks are used for walking- 
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Bticlw, flutes, Ac.; and indeed the plant is 
used for innumerable purposes in the East 
Indies, China, and other Eastern countries. 
Cottages are almost wholly made of it; also, 
bridges, boxes, water-pipes, ladders, fences, 
bows and arrows, spears, baskets, mats, 
paper, masts for boats, Ac. The young 
shoots are pickled and eaten (see A ichar), or 
otherwise used as food; the seeds of some 
species are also eaten, llie substance called 
tabasheer is a siliceous deposit that gathers 
at the intemodes of the stems. The bamboo 
is imported into Europe and America as a 
paper material as well as for other purposes. 

Bambook', a country in Western Africa 
between the Fal^m^ and Senegal rivers, 
about 140 miles in length, by 80 to 100 in 
breadth. It is on the whole hilly and some- 
wliat rugged. The valleys and plains are 
remarkably fertile. The natives are Man- 
dingoes, mostly professed Mohammedans 
ruled by independent chieftains, most of 
whomacknowl^ge the supremacy of France. 
Gold and ivory are exchanged for European 
goods. 

Bambook-butter, shea-butter. 

Bam'borough Castle, an ancient English 
castle on the coast of NorthumlMsrland, for- 
merly with connected estate the property 
of the Forsters, and forfeited to the crown 
in 1715, both being purchased by Ijord 
Crewe, Bishop of Durham, and bequeathed 
by him for charitable pur[x>8e8. 

Bambu'sa. See Bamboo, 

Bamlan, a valley and pass of Afghanis- 
tan, the latter at an elevation of 8496 feet, 
the only known pass over the Hindu Kush 
for artillery and heavy transport. The val- 
ley is one of the chief centres of Buddhist 
worship, and contains two remarkable co- 
lossal statues and other ancient monuments. 

Baxno. See Bhamo. 

Bampton Lectnres, a course of lectures 
established in 1751 by John Bampton, canon 
of Salisbury, who b^ueathed certain pro- 
perty to the University of Oxford for the 
endowment of eight divinity lectures to be 
annually delivered The subjects prescribed 
are mainly connected with the evidences of 
Christianity, and the lecturer must have 
taken the degree of M.A. at Oxford or 
Cambridge, ^e first course of lectures was 
delivered in 1780, and they have been de- 
livered every year since, with the excep- 
tions of 1834, 1835, and 1841. Among the 
more remarkable lectures were those by Dr. 
White in 1784, by Dr. Mant in 1812, 
Beginald Heber in 1815, Whately in 1822, 
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Milman in 1827, Dr. Ham|xien in 1832, 
Mr. Mansel in 1858, and CWon Liddon in 
1866. A similar course of lectures, the 
Hulsean, is annually delivered at Cam- 
bridge. 

Ban, in political law, is equivalent to 
excommunication in ecclesiastical In Teu- 
tonic history the Imn was an edict of inter- 
diction or proscription: thus, to put a prince 
under the ban of the empire was to divest 
him of his dignities, and to interdict all in- 
tercourse and all offices of humanity with 
the offender. Sometimes whole cities have 
been put under the 5on, that is deprived of 
their rights and privileges. 

Ban, anciently, a title given to the mili- 
tary chiefs who guarded the eastern marches 
of Hungary, now the title of the governor 
of Croatia and Slavonia, a division of the 
kingdom of Hungary. A province over 
which a ban is placed is called banaU 

Bana'na, a plant of the genus nat. 
order Musacete, being M, sapientum^ while 
the plantain is M, parndisidca. It is ori- 
ginally indigenous to the East Indies, and 
an herbaceous plant with an underground 
stem. The apparent stem, which is some- 
times as high as 30 feet, is formed of the 
closely compacted sheaths of the leaves. The 
leaves are 6 to 10 feet long and 1 or more 
broad, with a Btn)ng midrib, from which the 
veins are given off at right angles; they 
are used for thatch, basket-making, Ac., be- 
sides yielding a useful fibre. The spikes 
<»f the flowers grow nearly 4 feet long, in 
bunches, covei^ with purple - coloured 
bracts. The fruit is 4 to 10 or 12 inches 
long, and 1 inch or more in diameter; it 
grows in large bunches, weighing often from 
40 to 80 lbs. 1'he pulp is soft and of a lus- 
cious taste; when ripe it is eaten raw or 
fried in slices. The banana is cultivated in 
tropical and sub-tropical countries, and is 
an important article of food. Manilla hemp 
is the product of a species of banana. 

Bana'na, an African port, belonging to 
the Congo Free State, situated at the mouth 
of the river Congo. 

Banana-bird, a pretty insessorial bird 
(TetHrus lefieoptkryx)^ a native of the West 
Indies and the warmer parts of Anierica. 
It is a lively bird, easily domesticated, 
tawny and bl^k in colour, with white bars 
upon the wings. 

Banat. S^ Ban, 

Ban'bridga, a town of Ireland, county 
Down, 22 miles s.w. of Belfast, on the Bann. 
The manufacture of linen is carried on to 
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A great extent in town and neighbourhood. 
Pop. 6000.. 

Banbnry (ban'be-ri), a town of England, 
in Oxford, long celebrated for its cheese, its 
cakes, and its ale; a pari. bor. till 1885, and 
now ^ving name to a pari. dir. of the county. 
Pop. 3600. 

Baaca, an island belonging to the Dutch 
East Indies, between Sumatra and Borneo, 
130 miles long, with a width varying from 
10 to 30; |)Op. 02,000, of which a consider- 
able proportion are Chinese. It is cele- 
brated for its excellent tin, of which the 
annual yield is above 4000 tons; but it pro- 
duces nothing else of any importance. 

Banco, in commerce, a term employed to 
designate the money in which the banks of 
some countries keef) or kept their accounts, 
in contradistinction to the current money 
of tlie place, which might vary in value or 
Cfuisist t)f light and foreign coins. The term 
was apjilied to the Hamburg bank accounts 
before the adoption (in 1873) of the new 
German coinage. The mark /fffnro had a 
value of la 5^d.; but there was no corres- 
ponding coin. Bee 

Ban'croft, Grouoe, American historian, 
born near Worcester, Mass., in 1800, He 
was educated at Harvard and in Germany, 
where he made the aG<|uaiiitance of many 
littTary men of note. In 1 823 he published 
ji translation of Heeren's Politics of An- 
cient Greece, and a small volume of poems, 
and was aim) meditating and collecting 
materials for a history of the United States. 
Between 1834 and 1840 three volumes of 
his history were publisheil. In 1845 he was 
appointed secretary of the navy, and effected 
many reforms and improvements in that 
deps^ment He was American ambassador 
to Britain from 1846 to 1849, when the 
University of Oxford conferred on him the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. He took the 
opportunity while in Europe to [lerfect his 
collections on American history. He re- 
turned to New York in 1849, and began 
to prepare for the press the fourth and Sth 
volumes of his history, which appeared in 
1852. The sixth appeared in 1854, the 
seventh in 1 868, the eighth soon after, but 
the ninth did not appear till 1866. IVom 
1807 to 1874 he was minister plenipoten- 
tiary at the court of Berlin. The tenth and 
last volume of his great work appeared in 
1874. An additional section appeared first as 
aseparate work in 1882: History of the For- 
mation of the Constitution of t^ e U. States, 
and the whde came out in 6 voia in 1884>5. 


He has also puUished many essays in the 
North American Review and other periodi- 
cals, a selection from which was published 
in 1855 under the title of Miscellanies. 

Baa'croft, Riohabd, bom in liancashire 
1544, died 1610. studied at Camlnidge, en- 
tered the church, and rose rapidly during 
the reign of Elizabeth till he obtained the 
see of London in 1597. James I. made 
him Archbishop of Canterbury on the death 
of Whitgift. He suppressed the Puritans 
mercilessly, and they in return never ceased 
to abuse him. 

Banda, a town and district of the North- 
Western Provinces of India. The town 
stands on a plain on the right bank of the 
Ken river, 95 miles a.w. from Allahabad, 
and is a considerable cotton-mart. Pop. 
28,974. — Area of district 3061 sq. miles; 
pop. 698,608. 

Bandage, a surgical wrapper of some kind 
applied to a limb or other portion of the 
body to keep parts in })OBition, exert a pres- 
sure, or for other purpose. To be able to 
a]>])ly a bandage suitably in the case of an 
accident is a highly useful accomplishment, 
which, through the teaching of ambulance 
surgery now so common, may be easily ac- 
quired. 

Banda Islands, a group belonging to 
Holland, Indian Archipelago, south of C^e- 
rani, Great Banda, the largest, being 1 2 miles 
long by 2 broad. They are beautiful islands, 
of volcanic origin, yielding quantities of 
nutmeg. Goenong Api, or Fire Mountain, 
is a coiie-Bha|)ed volcano which rises 2320 
feet above the sea. Pop. 6700. 

Bandajan', a pass over a range of the 
Himalayas, Kashmir state, 14,854 feet 
above sea-level. 

Bandan'na, a variety of silk handkerchief 
having a uniformly dyed ground, usually 
of bright red or blue, ornamented with 
white or yellow circular, lozenge-shaped, 
or other simple figures produced by dis- 
charging the ground colour. 

Buda Oriental. See Uruguay. 

Banderio, Mattxo, an Italian writer of 
notrJlr or tales, bom about 1480, died about 
1562. He was, in his youth, a Dominican 
monk, and having been banished from Italy 
as a partisan of the French, Henry II. of 
France nve him in 1550 the Ushopric of 
Agen. He left the administration of his 
diocese to the Bishop of Grasse, and em- 
ployed himself, at the advanced age oi 
seventy, in the completion of his wveUe. 
He also wrote poetry, but his fame rests on 
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his novdlet which are in the style of Boc- 
caccio, and have been made uee of by Shak- 
■peie, Massinger, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Bande Noire (band nwar), the name given 
when the revolution in France had entailed 
the confiscation of much ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, also many castles and residences of 
the emigrant and resident nobility, to a 
number of speculators who bought up the 
edifices, Ac., in order to demolish them and 
turn their materials t(» profit. They were 
BO called on account of their disregard of 
sacred property, of art, anti([uity, and his- 
torical associations. 

Band-fish, the popular name of fishes of 
the genus CepSlu^ from their long, flat, thin 
bodies. ( 7 . ruhcncemy a very fragile creature, 
is sometimes cast up on British shores. Also 
called Unakfji^h, Hihf ton-fish, 

Ban'dicoot, the Alas tjiijanUus^ the largest 
known species of rat, attaining the weight 
of 2 or 3 lbs., and the length, including the 
tail, of 24 to 30 inches. It is a native of 
India, and is very abundant in Ceylon. Its 
flesh is said to he delicate and to resemble 
young pork, and is a favourite article of 
diet with the coolies. It is destructive to 
rice fields and gardens. — The name is also 
given to a family of Australian marsupials. 
The most common species (PeramiUs na- 
tuto), the long-nosed bandicoot, measures 
about 1 i foot from the tip of the snout to 
the origin of the tail, and in general appear- 
ance bears a considerable resemblance to a 
large c»vergrow'n rat. 

Bandinerii, Baccio, Italian sculptor, born . 
at Florence 1493, died there 1560. He 
was jealous of and strove to rival Michael 
Angelo. Among his works are a Hercules 
and Cacus, the dead body of Christ held up 
by an angel, Adam and £ve, Ac. 

Ban'dit, Italian itandtio, originally an 
exile^ banished man, or outlaw, and hence, 
as persons outlawed frequently adopted the 
profession of brigand or highwayman, the 
word came to be synonymous wdth brigand, 
and is now applied to members of the or- 
ganized gangs which infest some districts of 
Italy, S^y, Spain, Greece, and Turkey. 

of Ho^, a name given to societies 
of young persons pledged to teetotaUsm. 

Ban'&leer, a li^e leathern belt or bald- 
rick, to which were attached a bag for balls 
and a number of pipes or cases of wood or 
metal covered with leather, each containing 
a charge of gunpowder. It was worn by 
ancient miislKteerB and hung from the left 
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shoulder under the right arm with the ball 
bag at the lower extremity, and the pipes 
suspended on either side, llie name is 
sometimes given to the small oases them- 
selves, now superseded by cartridges. 

Ban'doline, a gummy perfumed substance 
used to imp^ gloss au<l stiffness to the 
hair. 

Ban'don, a town, Ireland, co. Cork, on 
both sides of the Bandon. Pop. 3997. 

Bands, a small article of clerical drt^ss 
made of linen going round the neck and 
hanging down in front for a short distance 
ill two pieces with square ends, supposed to 
be a relic of the amice. 

Baneberry, Aettva Rpicdta^ a Eurotieau 
plant, order Ranuuculacew, IcKial in Eng- 
land, with a spike of white flowers and 
black, poisonous berries. IVo American 
species are considered remedies for rattle- 
snake bite. 

Ban4r (ba-uar'), Johan Guhtakmhon, a 
Swedish general in the Thirty Years* war, 
bom 1596, died 1641. He made his first 
campaigns in Poland and Uussia, and ac- 
companied Gustavus Adolphus, who held 
him in high esteem, to (temiany. After 
the death of Gustavus in 1 632 he had the 
chief command of the Swedish army, and 
in 1634 invaded Bohemia, defeated the 
Saxons at Wittstock, 24th Se])temVx3r, 1636, 
and took Torgau. He ravaged Saxony 
again in 1639, gained another victory at 
(/hemnitz. and in 1640 defeated Piccolo- 
mini. In tlauuary, 1641, he very nearly 
took Batisbon by surprise. 

Banff (bamf), county town of Banffshire, 
Scotland, a seaport on the Moray Firth at 
the mouth of the Deverou. It is well built, 
carries on some ship-building, and has a rope 
and sail work, a brewery, Ac., with a fishing 
and shipping trade. Near the town are the 
County Lunatic Asylum, and Duff House, 
the seat of the Earl of Fife; on the east 
side of the Deveron is the town of Macduff, 
where an entensive fishing trade is carried 
on. Banff is one of the Elgin burghs, 
which together return a member to Parlia- 
ment. Pop, of pari, burgh, which includes 
Macduff, 8841 ; Banff portion, 4255.— The 
county has an area of 439,219 acres. In 
the south it is mountainous; but the nor- 
thern part is comparatively low and fer- 
tile; principal rivers, the Spey and Deveron; 
principal mountains, Cairngorm (4095 ft) 
and Ben Maodhui (4296 ft), on its southern 
boundary. Little wheat is raised, the prin- 
cipal crops being barley, oats, tumipsi and 
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potatoes. Fubing is a& important industry ; 
as is also the distilling of whisky. Serpen- 
tine abounds in several places, especially at 
Portsoy, where it is known as ‘Portsoy 
marble,* and Scotch topazes or cairngorm 
stones are found on the mountains in the 
south. Banffshire returns one member to 
Parliament. Pop. 62,731. 

Bang. See Bhxii\g. 

Bangalore', a tr»wn of Hindustan, capital 
of Mysore, and giving Its name to a con- 
siderable district in the east of Mysore 
state. I'he town stands on a healthy 
plateau 8000 feet above sea-level, has a 
total area of nearly 14 square miles, and is 
one of the pleiiHantest British stations in 
India. In tlie old town stands the fort, re- 
constructed by Hyder Ali in 1761, and 
taken by Lord (k)ruwallis in 1791. Under 
English administration the town has greatly 
[irospered in recent times. There are manu- 
factures of silks, cotton cloth, carpets, gold 
and silver hice, Ac. Pop. 155,857. The 
Bangalore district has an area of nearly 
8000 square miles, of which more than half 
represent cultivable laud. Pop. 669,139. 

Bangkok', or Bankok, the capital <if the 
Kingdom of Siam, extending for several 
miles on both sides of the Menam, which 
falls into the Gulf of Siam about 15 miles 
l>elow. The inner city occunies an island 
surrounded with walls and bastions; and 
contains the palace of the king and otlier 
im[K)rtant buildings. The dwellings of the 
common people are of wcmkI or liamlioo often 
raised on piles ; a largt^ portion of the popu- 
lation, however, dw^ell in )x>ats or wooden 
houses erected on bamboo rafts m(H)red in 


appears to have possessed a cathedral in the 
sixth century, though the present cathedral 
— the third — only dates from the reign of 
Henry VII. There is also a university 
college. Since the construction of the Menai 
Bridge, Bangor has risen into some import- 
ance as a popular resort ; its principal trade 
is in the export of slates from the neighbour- 
ing quarries. Pop. 8240. 

Ban'gor, a seaport town, Ireland, county 
Down, on the south side of Belfast Lough. 
Principal trade : cotton, linen, and em- 
broideries. Pop. 3002. 

Ban'gor, a port of the United States, in 
Maine, on the w. side of Penobscot Biver, 
a flourishing and pleasantly situated town, 
and one of the largest luml^r depOts in the 
world The river is navigable to the town 
for vessels of the largest size. Pop. 16,857. 

Bango'rian Controversy, a controversy 
stirred up by a sermon preached before 
George 1. in 1717 by Dr. Hoadly, bishop of 
Bangor, from the text ‘My kingdom is 
not of this world,* in which the bishop con- 
tended ill tlie most pronounced manner for 
the spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom. 
The controversy was carried on with great 
heat for many years, and resulted in an 
enonnous collection of pamphlets. 

Bangs'ring. See Banxring^ 

BangweoTo, Lake, in South Africa, the 
southenimost of the great lake reservoirs of 
the Congo, discovert by Livingstone in 
1868, an oval-sliaped shallow sheet of water, 
said to l)e 150 miles io length along its 
greater axis from east to west, and about 
75 miles in width, but its exact limits ore 
uncertain. 


the river, and forming a floating town. 
Temples are numerous and lavishly deco- 
rated. Houses in the European style are 
liegiuning to Ih) erected, and among other 
mlvances recently made are the introduction 
of the telegraph and telephone, gas, fire- 
engines, and omnibuses, llie tn^e, both 
inland and foreign, is very extensive, the 
exports consisting chiefly of rice, sugar, 
silk, cotton, tobac^, pepi)er, sesame, ivory, 
aromatic wood, cabinet woods, tin, hides, 
Ac. ; and the imiKurts consisting chiefly of 
^rish cotton, woollen, and other goods, 
p ^timated at 500,000, of whom about 

a Imlf 

'ornamental rings worn upon the 
India and Africa. 

Wales, in Caer- 

northern entrance Strait. It_ 


Banian, or Ban'yan, an Indian trader 
or merchant, one engaged in commerce 
generally, but more particularly one of the 
great traders of Western India, as in the 
sea[K>rt8 of Bombay, Kurrachee, Ac., who 
carry on a lai^ trade by means of cara- 
vans with the interior of Asia, and with 
Africa by vessela They form a class of the 
Vaisya caste, wear a peculiar dress, and are 
strict in the observance of fasts and in 
abstaining from the use of flesh. Hence — 
Banian daya^ da 3 rs in which sailors in the 
navy had no flesh meat served out to them. 
Iranian days are now abolished, but the 
term is still applied to days of poor fare. 

Banian-tree. See Banyan. 

Ba'nlm, John, an Irish novelist, drama- 
tist, and poet, bom in 1798, di^ 1842. 
His chief early work was a poem. The 
Celt’s Paradise (1821). Having settled in 
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London, he made varionB contributions to 
magazines and to the stage; but Us fame 
rests on his novels, particularly the O'Hara 
Tales, in which Irish life is a^irably por- 
trayed. In these, as in some of his other 
publications, his brother, Michael Banim 
(bom 1796, died 1874), had an important 
share, if not an equal claim to praise. 

Banishment. See ExU4i. 

Ban'jamaasin, a district and town in the 
south-east of Borneo, uuder the government 
of the Dutch. I'he town is situated on an 
arm of the Banjar, alx)ut 1 4 miles above its 
mouth, in a marshy locality, the houses 
being built on piles, and many of them on 
rafts. Exports: )>epper, benzoin, bezoar, 
ratans, dragon's - blc^, birds'- nests, Ac.; 
imports : rice, salt, sugar, opium, Ac. Pop. 
25,000 to 30,000. 

Ban'jo (a negro corruption of handorv^ 
It. iHindora, from L. pandoura, a three- 
stringed instrument), 
the favourite musical 
instrument of the ne- 
groes of the Southern 
States of America. It 
is six-stringed, has a 
body like a tambour- 
ine and a neck like a 
guitar, and is played 
by stopping the strings 
with the fingers of the Banjo, 

left hand and twitch- 
ing or striking them with the fingers of the 
right. The upper or octave string, how- 
ever, is never stopjjed. 

Banjoemaa (ban'yd-mfis), town in Java, 
near the centre of the island well built and 
of commercial importance; it is 22 miles from 
the coast, and is the residence of a Diitdi 
governor. Pop. 9000. 

Bank, primarily an establishment for the 
deposit, custody, and repayment on demand, 
of money ; and obtaining the bulk of its 
profits from the investment of sums thus 
derived and not in immediate demand. 
The term is a derivative of the banco or 
bench of the early Italian money dealers, 
being analogous in its origin to the terms 
trapcntai {trapeza^ a bench or table) applied 
to the ancient Greek money-changers, and 
meruiarii (mensa, a table) applied to the 
public bankers of Rome. 

In respect of constitution there is a broad 
division of banks into public and private; 
public banks including such establi^ments 
as are under any spec^ state or municipal 
control or patronage, or whose capital is in 
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the form of stock or shares which are 
bought and sold in the open market; private 
banks embracing those which are carried on 
by one or more individuals without special 
authority or charter and under the laws 
regulating ordinary trading companies. In 
respect of function three kinds of banks 
may be discriminated: (1) banks of deposit 
merely, receiving and returning money at 
the convenience of de|X)8itors ; (2) banks 
of discount or loan, borrowing money on 
deposit and lending it in the discount of 
promissory notes, bills of exchange, ami 
negotiable securities; (3) banks of circula- 
tion or issue, which give currency to pro- 
missory notes of their own, payable to 
bearer and serving as a medium of exchange 
within the sphere of their banking opera- 
tions. The more highly organized banks 
discharge all throe functions, but all modem 
banks unite the two first For the success- 
ful working of a banking establishment 
certain resources other than the deposits 
are of course necessary, and the subscribed 
capital, that is the money paid up by share- 
holders on their shares and forming the 
substantial }H)rtiou of their claim to public 
credit, is held upon a different footing to 
the sums received from de|>ositor8. It is 
usually considered that for sound banking 
this capital should not be traded with for 
the pur^Kise of making gain in the same 
way as the monies de|)Ositcd in the bank; 
and it is for the most part invested in 
government or other securities subject to 
little fluctuation in value and readily con- 
vertible into money. But in any case 
prudence demands that a rcmrvt kept 
suflicient to meet all probable requirements 
of customers in event of commercial crises 
or minor panics. The reserve of the bank- 
ing department of the Bank of England is 
always in coin, or in notes against which 
an equivalent value of coin and bullion is 
lying in the issue department. In other 
English bonks the reserve is usually kept 
partly in gold and partly in government 
stocks and Bank of Engird notes; but it 
sometimes lies as a deposit in the Bank of 
England. The working capital proper of a 
bank is constituted by monies on deposit, 
for which the bank may or may not pay 
interest; the advantages of security, of em 
in the transmission of payments, Ac., being 
regarded in the cases of banks little affected 
by competition as a sufficient return to the 
depositor. IIiub the Bank of England pays 
no interest on deposits, while the contrary 
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practica has prevailed in Scotland since 
1729. 

Of the methods of making profit upon 
the money of defXMitors, one of the most 
common is to advance it in the discounting 
of bills of exchange not having long perirNls 
(seldom more than 3 months with the Bank 
of England) to run; the banker receiving 
the amounts of the bills from the acceptors 
when the bills arrive at maturity. Loans 
or advances are also often made by bankers 
uiK>n exchequer bills or other government 
securities, on railway debentures or the 
stock of public com^Minies of various kinds, 
as well as U|ion goods lying in public ware- 
house's, the dock-warrant or certificate of 
ownership being transferred to the Vianker 
in security. In the case of a well-established 
credit they may l)e advanced upon notes of 
hand without other security. Money is less 
c(»mmonly advanced by bankers upon mort- 
gages on lan<l, in which the money loaned is 
almost invariably locked up for a number of 
years. To banks of issue a further source of 
profit is open in their note circulation, inas- 
much as the bank is enabled to lend these 
notes, or promises to pay, as if they were so 
much money and to receive interest on the 
hian accordingly, as well as to make a profit- 
able use of the money or pro])erty that may 
be received in exchange for its notes, so long 
as the latter remain in circulation. It is 
obvious, however, that this interest on its 
loaned notes may not run over a very 
extended period, in that the jierson to whom 
they are issued may at once return them to 
the bank to lie there as a de|>osit and so 
may actually draw interest on them from 
tlie bank of issue; or he may present them 
to be exchanged for coin, or by putting 
them at once into circulation may ensure aoer- 
taiu number speedily finding their way back 
through other hands or other banks to the 
establishment from which he received them. 
A considerable number of the notes issued 
will, however, be retained in circulation at 
the convenience of the public as a medium 
of exchange: and on this circulating portion 
a clear profit aconies. This rapid return of 
notes through other banks, &c., in exchange 
for portions of the reserve of the issuing 
banl^ is one of the restraints upon an issue 
of notes in excess of the ability of the bank 
to meet them. In Britain a more obvious 
restraint upon an unlimited note issue, origi- 
nating partly iu a desire for greater security, 
(tartly in the belief that the note aumnenta- 
tiou ^ the ounenoy might lead to harmful 


economic results in its influence upon prices, 
is to be found in the bank acts of 1844 
and 1845, which impose upon banks of issue 
the necessity of keeping an equivalent in 
gold for all notes issued beyond a certain 
fixed amount. The wisdom of these legal re- 
strictions, which are not uniform through- 
out the kingd(»m, and the desirability of the 
acquisition and control by the state of the 
whole business of issue, are still matters of 
debate. 

In specific relation to his customer the 
banker occupies the |)OBition of debtor to 
creditor, holding money which the custo- 
mer may demand at any time in whole or 
iu part by means of a cheque payable at 
sight on presentation during baiiUug hours. 
For the refusal to cash a chec^ue from the 
erroneous supjKisition that he has no funds 
of his customer's in his hands, or for 
misleading statements respecting the posi- 
tion in which the bank stands, the banker 
is legally resismsible. M(>reover, the law 
regards him as Ixmnd to know his cus- 
tomer's signature, and the loss falls upon 
him in event of his cashing a forged cheque. 
In their relations to the community, the 
chief services rendered by banks are the 
following: — By receiving deposits of money, 
and massing in sums efficient for extensive 
euterf)rise8 the smaller savings of indi- 
viduals, they are the means of keeping fully 
and constantly employed a large portion of 
the capital of the community which, but for 
their agency, would be unproductive; they 
are the means by which the surplus capitid 
of one part of a country is transferred to 
another where it may l>e advantageously 
employed iu stimulating industry; they 
enable vast and numerous money transac- 
tions to be carried on without the interven- 
tion of coin or notes at all. thus obviating 
trouble, risk, and ex()ense. The mechanism 
by which the last of these benefits is 
secured is to be found in perfection iu the 
lioudon Clearing H(»use. 

Although banking operations on a con- 
siderable scale apfiear to have been con* 
ducted by the ancients, modem banking 
must be regarded as having had an inde- 
pendent origin in the reviving civilization 
of the middle ages. In the twelfth oentury 
almost the whole trade of Europe was in 
the hands of the Italian cities, and it was in 
these that the need of bankers was first 
felt The earliest public bank, that of 
Venice, established in 1171 and existing 
down to the dissolution of the republic in 
868 
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1797, was for aome time a bank of depodt 
only, the government being reeponsible for 
the deposits, and the whole capital being in 
effect a public loan. In the early periods 
of the operations of this bank deposits 
could not be withdrawn, but the depositor 
had a credit at the bank to the amount 
deposited, this credit being transferable to 
another person in place of money payment. 
Subsequently deposits were allowed to be 
urithdiawn, the original system proving 
inconvenient outside the Venetian bound- 
aries. It was, however, less from the Bank 
of Venice than from the Florentine bankers 
of the 13th and 14 th centuries that modem 
banking 8|)eciallv dates, the magnitude of 
their operations being indicated by the fact 
that between 1430 and 1433, 76 bankers of 
Florence issued on loan nearly .5,000,000 
gold florins, llie Bank of St. Geoige at 
Genoa also furnished a striking chapter in 
financial history. The important Bank of 
Amsterdam, taken by Adam Smith as a 
type of the older banlu, was established in 
1609, and owed its origin to the fluctuation 
and uncertiunty induct by the clip|>ed and 
worn currency. The object of the institu- 
tion (established under guarantee of the 
city) was to give a certain and unquestion- 
able value to a bill oh Amsterdam; and for 
this purpose the various coins were received 
in deposit at the bank at their real value in 
standiud coin, less a small charge for re- 
coinage and exixsnse of management For 
the amount deposited a credit was opened 
on the books of the bank, by the tranrfer of 
which payments could be made, this so-cfdled 
hank money being of uniform value as re- 
presenting money at the mint standard. It 
l)ore, theraore, an ayio or premium above 
the worn coin currency, and it was legally 
compulsory to make idl payments of 600 
guilders and upwards in bank money. The 
deposits were supposed to remain in the 
coffers of the bank, but they were secretly 
traded with in the 18th centuxy till the 
collapse of the bank in 1790. Banks of 
similar character were established at Nurem- 
berg and other towns, the most important 
bei^ the bank of Hamburg, founded in 
1619. In England there was no correspond- 
ing institution, the London merchants being 
in the habit of lodging their money at the 
Mint in the Tower, until Charles L appro- 
priated the whole of it (£200,000) in 1640. 
Thenceforth they lodged it with the gold- 
smiths, who begw to do banking bu^ess 
in a small way, encouraging defxisits by 
vou I. 869 


allowing interest (4dL a day) for their use, 

Mils, Ac. The bank-note^as first invent^ 
and issued in 1690 by the Bank of Sweden, 
founded by Palmstruck in 1688, and one ci 
the most successful of banking establish- 
ments. About the same time fhe banks of 
England and Scotland began to take shape, 
opening up a new era in the financing of 
commerce and industry. 

The Bank of England, the most imfiortant 
banking establishment in the world, was pro- 
jected by William Paterson, who was after- 
wards the promoter of the disastrcms Darien 
scheme. It was the first public bank in the 
United Kingdom, and was chartered in 1694 
by an act which, among other things, 
secured certain recompenses to such ()er8ons 
as should advanco the sum of £1,50(),()00 
towards carrying on the war against 
France. Sub^ribcrs to the loan became, 
under the act, stockholders, to the amount 
of their respective subscriptions, in the 
capital stock of a cor|)oration, donominated 
the Ooverfmr and Company of the Bank of 
England, The company thus formed, ad- 
vanced to the government £1,200,000 at 
an interest of 8 per cent — the government 
making an additional Imusor allowance to 
the bank of £4000 annually for the manage- 
ment of this loan (which, in fact, constituted 
the capital of the bank), and for settling the 
interest and making transfers, Ac., among 
the various stockhcnders. This bank, like 
that of Venice, was thus originaUy an engine 
of the government, and not a mere com- 
mercial establishment. Its capital has been 
added to from time to time, the original 
capital of £1,200,000 having increas^ to 
£14,553,000 in 1816, since which no further 
augmentation has taken place. There exists 
besides, however, a variable ‘rest’ of over 
£8,000,000. The charter of the bank was ori- 
ginally granted for eleven years certain, or till 
a year's notice after August 1, 1705. It was 
subsequently renewed for various periods in 
1697, 1708, 1718, 1742, 1764, 1781, 1800, 
1833, and 1844, certain conditions which 
the bank had to fulfil being specified at 
each renewal. On this last occasion it 
was continued till twelve months’ notice 
from 1855. At the same time the issue 
department of the bank was established as 
distinct from the general, banking depart- 
ment, the sole bi^ess intmsteld to the 
former being the issue of notes. By this 
arrangement the bank was authorise to 
issue notes to the value of £14,000,00^upon 
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securitieB specially set apart, the most im- 
portant of the BecuritieB being the Bum of 
£11,015,100 due to the bank I 7 the govern- 
ment, together with bo much of the coin 
and bullion then held by the bank as was 
not required by the banking department. 
The bfl^ ha* since been permitted to in- 
creane its issue on Becurities to £15,750,000, 
but for every note that the issue department 
may issue beyond the total sum of 
£15,750,000 an equivalent amount of coin 
or bullion must be paid into the coffers of 
the bank. The Bank of England notes are, 
therefore, really equivalent to, and at any 
time convertible into gold, as it is in the 


utmost degree improbable that any drain on 
the treasure in Ae bank will xmuoe tiie 
outstanding notes below £15,750,000. They 
are (like all English bank-notes) of the value 
of £5 and upwards, and are legal tender 
throughout England. Notes once issued by 
the bwk and returned to it are not reissued 
but are destroyed — a system adopted in 
order to facilitate the keeping of an account 
of the numbers of the notes in circulation, 
and so prevent forgery. 

In compliance also with the act of 1844 
the bank is compelled to publish a weekly 
account, of which the following is a speci- 
men: — 


Dr. 

Motes Issued, .. 


Dr. 

Proprietors' capital, 
l^tprietors' rest, 
Public deposits. 
Other deposits, 
Seven days' bills, 


Issue Department: Week ending June 20, 1888. 


£86,843,275 

£80,843.275 


Government debt, . . 
Other securities, 

Gold coin and bullion, 
Silver bullion. 


Banking Department. 


£14.558.000 

3,007,282 

5.803,099 

20,400,023 

177,910 

'£^,091,014 


Government securities, 
Other securities, 

Notes, 

Coin, 


Cr. 

£11,015,100 

5.184,900 

20.143,275 

£30.343,275 


Cr. 

£10.753.391 

19.468.751 

12.303,885 

1,505,887 


£50,091,914 


The total of the notes mven out by the 
issue department is called the * issue circula- 
tion/ the portion of it in the hands of the 
public lieing the * active circulation/ and 
that still in the banking department being 
the ‘note reserve.' This ‘note reserve' 
represents really the amount of bullion in 
the issue de}>artment available for the use 
of the banking department Of the other 
items in the account it may be noted that 
the proprietors' ‘rest' is a varying surplus 
increased always by accumulated profits up 
to April 5th and October 10th, when the 
bank dividends are paid to the shisreholders; 
and that the public deposits, which include 
sums lodged on account of the customs, 
inland revenue, Ac., increase through revenue 
receipts until the dividend terms in January, 
April, July, and October. The other or 
pnvate deposits comprise those of bankers, 
merchants, and other persons. An increase 
in these private depots indicates an in- 
crease of monetary ease, while a decrease 
informs us that bankers, merchants, and 
traders have calls upon them for money. 
A better indication of the demand for 
money is furnished, however, by the ad- 
vances on cotnmeroifd securities, and it is by 


this and the condition of the reserve that the 
bank rate of discount is regulated When 
the reserve is high and the advances moder- 
ate the discount rate is low, and it is raised 
according as the reserve falls and advances 
are more in request, especially during an 
adverse foreign exchange and drain of gold 
Gold is thus restrained from going abroad, 
and its influx into the country is encouraged 
In addition to the profit which the li^k 
maymakeby ordinary banking business, it re- 
ceives an allowance for the management of the 
national debt, Ac., at the rate of £300 per 
million on £6,000,000, and £150 per million 
on all debt al^ve that sum. It also derives 
a profit from the foreign coin and bullkm 
brought to it, for which it pays £3, 17«. 9d., 
or 1^. per ounce less than the real valua 
The management of the bank is in the 
hands of a governor, deputy-governor, and 
twenty-four directors, elected by stock- 
holders who have held £500 of 8to<^ for six 
months previous to the election. A director 
is require to hold £2000, a deputy-governor 
£3000, and a governor £4000 of the stock. 
The court or board of directors meets every 
Thursday, when the weekly account is pre- 
sented 
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The other English banks consist of nu- 
merous joint-st(^ and private banks in 
London and the provinces, many of the pro- 
vincial establishments of both kinds having 
the right to issue notes. Private banks in 
London with not more than six partners 
have never been prevented from issuing 
notes, but they could not pitbfitably com- 
pete with the Bank of Englimd. llie maxi- 
mum issues of the provincial banks are 
limited to a certain amount, against which 
they are not compelled to hold gold in re- 
serve, and they have no power to issue 
against specie in excess of the fixed circula- 
tion. Their actual issues are considerably 
below this amount. No union can take 
place between a joint-stock bank and a pri- 
vate bank, or between two joint-stock banks 
of issue, without one of them losing its 
issue, llieir authorized circulation is about 
i;6, 000,000, but the actual circulation of 
these bonks is now only about £3,500,000, 
distributed among about 100 private and 
aliout half that number of joint-stock banks. 
The notes of these banks are payable in 
Bank of England paper. The greater num- 
lier of joint-stock banks are of limited lia- 
bility, though their liability in respect of 
their notes is unlimited. Some of them have 
a number of branches. All the joint-stock 
banks allow interest on money deposited 
with them. The total paid-up capital and 
reserves of the English joint-stock banks is 
over £150,000,000. 

In Scotland there are no private banks, 
the only banks in that portion of the United 
Kingdom being ten joint-stock banks of 
issue, and their branches. By the act of 
1845 new banks of issue were prohibited, a 
monopoly being given to such establish- 
ments as existed in the year previous to Ist 
hlay, 1845. At the some time the issue of 
each was limited to the amount of its aver- 
age circulation during that year, together 
with the specie held at the he^-office. Any 
bank issuing notes in excess of this limit is 
supposed to hold an equivalent amount of 
gold. The aggregate authorized circulation 
hi now £2,676,350; the average actual cir- 
culation is about £5,850,000. The Bank of 
Scotland, established by act of Parliament 
in 1695, had for its original capital only 
£100,000,increased to £200,000 in 1744; but 
it now has a capital of £1,250,000 paid up. It 
remained the only bank in Scotland tili the 
Royal Bank of ^tland was established in 
1727, with an original capital of £151,000, 
which has grown to £2,000,000. The 
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British Linen Company was incorporated in 
1746, for the purpose of promoting the 
linen manufacture, but soon became a gen- 
eral banking company; capital, £1,000,000. 
These three banks chum to be by their 
charters banks of limited liability. AU 
the other Scottish banks have l)een estab- 
lished within the present century. 'J^ey 
are all incorporated by royal charter or 
act of Parliament, which enables them 
to sue and be sued as a corporation, and 
latterly they have all become banks of 
limited liability, except that their liability 
is not to be limited in respect to their note 
issue. The total paid-up capital of the 
Scotch banks is £9,000,000. A large num- 
ber of one-pound notes drculate in ^tland, 
thus tending to keep the requirements for 
gold low. From allowing a moderate rate 
of interest on money deposited with thorn, it 
is not uncommon for depositors in Scottish 
banka to lodge their money |>ennanently as 
an investment; and the habit of keeping an 
account with a banker is much more gen- 
eral in Scotland than in England, branch 
offices of the banks being very numerous. 
Several of the Scotch banks have branch 
offices in London, but of course they cannot 
issue their own notes from these offices. 
The Scotch banks have ouioyed a high repu- 
tation for stability, and ttiough public con- 
fidence was somewhat shaken by the failure 
of the Western Bank in 1857, and even 
more rudely by that of the City of Glasgow 
Bank in 1878, their shares are generally 
looked upon as a safe and remunerative in- 
vestment. Their total deposits amount to 
over £80,000,000. 

The banks in Ireland consist of one public 
or national bank, the Bank of Ireland and 
of sundry joint-stock and private banks, 
The authorized note circulation is arranged 
on the same footing as that of the Scotch 
banks. If any bank discontinues its issue 
and issues notes of the Bank of Ireland, the 
circulation of the latter may be to an eijual 
amount increased. The authorized circula- 
tion is £6,854,494, the actuid circulation is 
sometimes a little above, sometimes a little 
beloi^. The Bank of Ireland, which was 
establbhed by charter in 1783 with similar 
privileges to those granted to the Bank of 
England, has lent the greater portion of 
its capital to government. Its capital is 
£2,769,230 (or £8,000,000 Irish); it has 
also a rest or reserve of over £1,000,000. 
The bank neither grants cash credits nor 
allows interest on deposits. 
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Of all other beaks the Bank of Freace 
2s second in importeaoe only to the Bank 
of England It was establiuied In the be- 
ginning of the present century, at fint with 
a ospi^ of 45,000,000 francs, and with the 
excdusive priWlega in Paris of issuing notes 
payable to bearer, a privilege which was 
extended in 1848 to cover the whole of 
France. It has numerous branches in the 
larger towns, a number of these having 
been acquired in 1848, when certain joint- 
stock banks of issue were by government 
decree incorporated with the Bank of France, 
the capital of which was then increased to 
91,250,000 francs (£3,650,000), in 91,250 
shares of 1000 francs each. In 1857 the 
capital was doubled, and besides this it has 
a large surplus capital or rest. Like the 
Bank of England, it is a bank of deposit, 
discount, and circulation, and is a large 
creditor of the state. The government 
appoints the governor and the two deputy- 
governors, who are all re(|uired to be stock- 
bdders. There is also a body of fifteen 
directors and three censors, nominated by 
the shareholdoni. The value of its note 
circulation is about £115,000,000. 

With regard to the ba^ in British colo- 
nies little need be said All the more im- 
portant ore joint-stock concerns, and they 
are carried on subject to acts paimd by the 
respective colonial lemslatures. Some of 
them have their headquarters in London, 
and have been established by English capi- 
tal In Canada the banks are not allowed 
to issue notes of lower denominations than 
five dols., notes for small amounts up to 
four dols. being issued by the Dominion 
government; and the banking laws are such 
that there is no possibility of holders of 
bank-notes being losers by them. The total 
paid-up capital of the Canadian banks is 
about £12,000,000; their total deposits 
about £28,000,000. 

The more important of the banks of the 
United States are what are called national 
banka, estid>lished in accordance with an act 
passed in 1868. Associations of this kind 
at starting must invest at least a third of 
their paid-up capital in govenunent bonds, 
whidi pay them an interest of 5 per cent 
mmre or Um. Thitj then obtain bom the 
government bureau, establiahed for the pur- 
pose, 90 per cent of paper-money sheets 
which they sign and pay out, this oonstitu- 
ting their note oiroulation. Theee banka 
pay no intereat to depoaitoie. BeaideB the 
notes of these bunks a large portion of the 


currency of the United Statee oonsiste of 
govemment notes issued from Ube national 
treasury. There are also banks chartered 
by the different states and private banks. 

Savingt-banks are banks established for 
the receiving of small sums so as to be taken 
advantage of by the poorer classes, and they 
are carried 0 entirely for behoof of the 
deporitors. lliey are of comparatively re- 
cent origin, one of the earliest having been 
an institution in which small sums were 
received and interest allowed on them, estab- 
lished by Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, at Tot- 
tenham, near London, in 1803. llie first 
savings-bank in Scotland was formed in 
1810 by the Rev. Henry Duncan, of Ruth- 
weU, j^mfriesshire. In 1814 the Edin- 
burgh savings-bank was established on the 
same principles, and the system soon spread 
over the kingdom. The first act relating 
to savings-banks waK passed in 1817. By 
it all deposits in suvings-banks, as soon as 
they reaped £50, were placed in the hands 
of the National iJebt Commissioners, who 
allowed interest on them. In 1824 it was 
enacted that the deposits for the first year 
should not exceed £50, nor those in subse- 
quent years £30, the total deposits being 
limited to £150; also, that no more interest 
should be paid when the deposits, with 
compound interest accruing on them, stand- 
ing in the name of one individual should 
amount to £200. This enactment is still in 
force. The interest was fixed in 1880 at 
£3, depositors to receive £2, 15f. An act 
of 1833 had provided for the purchase of 
govemment annuities by depositors either 
for life or for a term of years; and by the 
act of 1844 the maximum limit of these 
was fixed at £30, allowing, however, a hus- 
band and a wife to hold separate annuities 
each of that amount. The minimum is £4. 
These banks are managed by local trustees, 
unpaid, and having no personal interest in 
the businees. A new dw of savings-banks, 
namely, poit-qfiee mvings-bankt^ were estab- 
lished in Britain in connection with the 
money-order department of the post-office 
by an act of Parliament passed in 1861. Any 
sum not less than a shiUing is received, so 
as not to exceed £30 in one year, or more 
than £150 in all; and when the principal 
amounts to £200, the payment of interest 
is to cease. Interest is paid on every oom- 
jdete pound at the rate of 2^ per cent For 
the deporits the government is responaiUe, 
and they mav be drawn from any poet- 
office aavinge-uuDtk in the kingdooL Being 
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exceedingly numerooi and very convenient 
in every way these savings-banin have been 
a great sncoess, and have caused the trans- 
ference to them of much of the funds for- 
merly in the trustees* savinCT-banks. The 
total amount deposited in me latter class 
of banks in the United Kingdom is about 
£47,000,000, in the former over £50, 000, 000. 
By an act that came into operatk>n in 1880 
any person desiring to invest in government 
stock any sum of from £10 to £100 can do 
so through the post-office banks at a trifling 
cost and obtain the dividend free of charge. 
Savings-banks are now well known in all 
dviln^ countries, and the good they have 
done is incalculable. In the U. States there 
is an enormous amount of money deposited 
in them. Post-office savings-banks have 
been proposed to be established in the States, 
but have not yet been so. In Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and other British colonies they are 
established, as well as savings-banks of sev- 
eral other kinds. School savings-banks are 
the most recent institutions of this kind, 
and have bad a marked effect for good. 

BankiVa Fowl (GMub hanklm\ a fowl 
living wild in Northern India, Jav% Su- 
matra^ Ac., believed to be the original of 
our common domestic fowls. 

Bankrupt (from It. hanca, a bench, and 
Lat TuptuSy broken, in allusion to the 
benches formerly used by the money-lenders 
in Italy, which were broken in case of their 
failure), a person whom the law does or 
may take cognizance of as unable to pav 
his debts. Properly it is of narrower signi- 
fleation than inBol.tKnt, an insolvent person 
simply being unable to pay all his debts. 
In England up till 1861 the term bankrupt 
was limited to an insolvent trader, and such 
traders were on a different footing from 
other insolvent persons, the latter not ^t- 
ting the same le^ relief from their debts. 
In all civilized communities laws have been 
passed r^arding bankruptcy. At present 
bankruptcy in England is regulated by the 
Bankruptcy Act ^ 1888, which has as its 
essential feature the intervention of the 
BsHid of Trade at all stages of the bank- 
rdA^ with the object obtaining full 
oflldlil^ jupervin and control. A bank- 

rupm|ietition may be presented either by 
a cremtor <nr a debtor. A creditor's petition 
must be founded on a debt of not less than 
fifty poundi^ due to one or more creditors, 
ana on an ^act of bankruptcy’ committed 
by the debtor within three months before 
the pr e s ent ati o n of the petitton. A debtor 
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oommits an act of bankruptcy if he makes 
a oonveyanoe of his property to a trustee 
for the benefit of his cremtors; if he makes 
a fraudulent transfer of any part of his 
property; if, to defeat or delay his creditors, 
he oonc^ himself either at home or abroad; 
if execution issued against him has been en- 
forced by seizure and sale of his goods under 
process in an action in any court; if he files 
in court a declaration of inability to pay 
his debts, or presents a bankruptcy petition 
against hinmelf ; if a oreditor has obtained 

and f^l^ paj^th^udgment debt with- 
out satisfactory reason; or if the debtor 
gives notice to any of his creditors that he 
has suspended, or is about to suspend, pay- 
ment of his debts. In London jurisdiction 
in bankruptcy now rests with the High 
Uourt of Justice, while the county courts 
continue to have jurisdiction in bankruptcy 
outside the London district. When the 
court is satisfied as to the |)etition, a * receiv- 
ing order * is issued to protect the debtor's 
estate by constituting the official appointed 
by the Board of I'rade receiver of the 
debtor's property, and to stay the remedies 
of all creditors until the meeting of creditors. 
Ibie debtor must make out a full statement 
of his affairs, accounting as best be can for 
his insolvency. The official receiver sum- 
mons the meeting of creditors, a summary 
of the debtor's affairs being sent to each 
creditor with the notice of the meeting, 
which is also advertised in the London Ga- 
zette. The creditors must send to the offi- 
cial receiver one day before the meeting 
sworn proofs of their claims to enable them 
to vote. At the meeting the creditors 
(unless the debtor’s proposal for a composi- 
tion or scheme be entertained) pass a reso- 
lution adjudging the debtor l^krupt, and 
appoint atmstee of the bankrupt's property, 
with a committee of inspection selected 
from their own body to superintend the 
administration of the bankrupt's property 
by the trustee, who divides the available 
realized assets amemgst all creditors who 
have sent sworn proofs of claims. Bates, 
assessments, and taxes, and all wages or 
salary of a clerk, servant labourer, or work- 
man during four months before the date of 
the receiving order not exceeding £50 are 
paid in priori^ to all other debts. The 
trustee is requued to give satisfactorv se- 
curity to the Board of Trade, by whidi his 
noeounts aie audited not less ttum twice in 
eadi year. All monies received hf the 
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truHtee under the bankruptcy muat be paid 
forthwith to an account kept at the Bank 
of England by the Board of Trade, cidled 
the *Bankru^y Estates Account.’ llie 
debtor is bound to be publicly examined 
u|)on oath in court, and any editor who 
has tendered a proof, or his representative, 
may take part in the examination. Until 
the debtor has passed his public examina- 
tion he cannot apply for an order of dis- 
charge, and upon proof of misdemeanour 
the court refuses or suspends the discharge. 
A bankrupt is disqualified from acting as 
member of parliament, justice of the peace, 
alderman, or overseer of the poor, or as a 
member of any school, highway, or burial 
lioard until the bankruptcy is annulled. 
An undischarged bankrupt obtaining credit 
to the extent of £20 or upwards from any 
nerson without informing such person of 
his status, is guilty of a misdemeanour. 
By the act of 1888 the creditors may at 
the first meeting resolve to entertain a pro- 
posal for a composition or scheme of ar- 
rangement of the <lebtor’s afiPairs, but the 
composition or scheme shall not be binding 
on the creditors, unless confirmed at a 
second meeting by a majority in number 
representing three-fourths in value of all 
the creditors who have proved. The com- 
position or scheme has then to be formally 
Drought before the court for approval, 
which may he refused. A composition or 
scheme may be sanctioned by the court 
after the debtor’s adjudication as a bank- 
rupt, and in this case the bankruptcy is 
annulled. Though imprisonment for debt 
has been abolished, fraudulent bankrupts 
mav l)e punished, and the conduct of prose- 
cutions for offences arising out of any bank- 
ruptoy proceeding falls to the public prose- 
cutor. The estates of persons dving insol- 
vent may be administered according to the 
law of bankruptcy. 

According to Scots law bankruptcy is 
notorious insolvency, that is, a public ac- 
knowledgment of inability to discharge obli- 
gations. By a judicial proceeding, called 
Hquestratiofn^ authorized by the Court of 
S^on or sheriff court, on the |ietition of 
the debtor himself with the concuiTence 
of one creditor swearing to a debt of £50, 
two whose debts together amount to £70, 
or of any number of creditors whose debts 
together amount to £100; or on the peti- 
tion of a creditor or creditors to the forego- 
ing extent without the oonourrenoe of tiie 
debtor, if he has clearly shown himself to 


be insolvent (or a notour bankrupt)^ the 
whole estates and effects of the debtor, 
real and personal, are legally taken for 
behoof of the creditors. The debtor’s estate 
is then made over to a trustee chosen 
by the creditors, the trustee being charged 
to bring the whole estate into the form (ff 
money, with certain precautions, and to 
receive, investigate, and reject or admit the 
claims of the creditors, subject to review 
of the Court of Session or sheriff court by 
summary petition. The debtor, and all 
who can give information as to the estate, 
must submit to public examination on oath 
before the sheriff of the county, and the 
debtor may thereafter, or by petition after 
six, twelve, or eighteen months from seques- 
tration, be discharged of all debts by the 
court with consent of the creditors or a 
number of them, or at the expiry of two 
years without consent These proceedings 
may be partly superseded by * com^H)8itiou * 
if such be assented to by a majority in 
number and nine-tenths in value of credi- 
tors, or by a majority in number and foiur- 
fifths in value of the creditors, according to 
the period at which such arrangement may 
be pro))OBed. They may also be terminated 
by a deed of arrangement entered into 
between the bankrupt and a majority in 
number and four-fifths in value of his edi- 
tors, approved of by the court. Before a 
discharge is given there must be a report 
from the trustee as to the conduct of the 
bankrupt, whether be has complied with 
the proviedons of the act, whether his bank- 
ruptcy is culpable or not, &c. Before the 
abolition of imprisonment for ordinary dvil 
debts by act passed in 1880, an insolvent 
debtor often took advantage of a form of 
process by which, on making a complete 
cesrio bonorum^ or surrender to his creditors 
of all his property, he mi^t obtain protec- 
tion from imprisonment. Though no person 
can now be imprisoned for orcHnary debts, 
acreditor of a notour bankrupt may present 
a petition to the sheriff, praying him to 
decern that the debtor assign over all his 
goods for behoof of his creditors and that a 
trustee be appointed; and this proceeding 
is still designated a process of eeuioboficrum. 
The act of 1880 also provides for the better 
punishment of fraudment debtors in Soot- 

In Ireland there is a special code of 
bankruptcy contained in spe^ acta, differ- 
ing to some extent from the regulations 
preva&ing both in England and Scotland. 
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All bankruptcy businesB comes before the 
Coturt of Baukimptcy sitting in Dublin. Im- 
prisonment for debt was abolished in 1872. 

In the different British colonies the laws 
regulating bankruptcy naturally differ, and 
the same is the case with the individual 
states of the American Union, though 
Congress has the power of legislating for 
the whole country in regard to this, and 
has oftener than once done so. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, Baronet, a distin- 
guished naturalist, bom in London 1743. 
After studying at Harrow and Eton he 
went to Oxford in 1760, and formed there 
amongst his fellow-undergraduates a volun- 
tary class in botany, &c. He was chosen a 
member of the Iloyal Society in 1766, and 
soon after went to Newfoundland and Hud- 
son’s Bay to collect plants. In 1768, with 
Dr. Solander, a Swedish gentleman, pupil 
of Linnseus, and then assistant librarian at 
the British Museum, he accompanied Cook’s 
expedition as naturalist. In 1772 he visited 
Iceland along with Dr. Solander, and during 
this voyage the Hebrides were examined, 
and the columnar formation of the rocks 
of Staffa first made known to naturalists. 
In 1777 Banks was chosen president of 
the Royal Society, in 1781 was made a 
baronet, and in 1795 received the onler of 
the Bath. He wrote only essays, papers 
for learned societies, and short treatises. 
He died 1820, and bequeathed his collec- 
tions to the British Museum. 

Banks, Thomas, an English sculptor, bom 
in 1785, died in 1805. He studied sculpture 
in the Royal Academy, and in Italy, where 
he executed several excellent pieces^ parti- 
cularly a bass-relief representing Caractacus 
brought prisoner to Rome, and a Cupid 
catc^g a Butterfly, the latter work being 
afterwards purchas^ by the Empress Ca- 
tharine. On leaving Italy he spent two un- 
satisfactory years in Russia, and then re- 
turned to England, where he was soon after 
made an ac^emidan. Among his other 
works was a colossal statue of Achilles 
Mourning the Loss of Briseis in the hall of 
the BritiSb Institution, and the monument 
^ Sir Eyre Coote in Westminster Abbey. 

Baik'sia (named after Sir Jos. Banks), a 
g^us of Australian shrubs and trees, order 
Ihoteaoeae, with leathery leaves generally 
dark green on the upper surface and pale 
below, often cultivated in conservatories f(nr 
their peculiar foliage and flowers. They are 
named honeysuckles by the colonists from 
the honey the flowers contain. 
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Banksian Pine (Pintui baiJcsidna)^ a 
North American spedes growing around 
Hudson’s Bay, about 25 feet high. 

Banks'ring. See Banxring, 

Bankura', a town of Bengd, on the Dhal- 
kisor river, healthy and with a considerable 
trade. Pop. 18,747. 

Bann, Upper and Lower, two rivers in 
the N. of Ireland, the former rising in the 
mountains of Mourne, county Down, and 
after flowing 38 miles in a N. direction, fall- 
ing into Lough Neagh, the latter being the 
outlet of Lough Neagh, and falling iii£) the 
Atlantic Ocew 4 x^es below Coleraine, 
after a course of nearly 40 miles. 

Ban’natyne Club, a literary sodety insti- 
tuted in Edinburgh (1823) by Sir Walter 
Scott (its first president), David Laiug 
(secreti^y till its dissolution in 1865), Ar- 
chibald C’onBtable, and Thomas lliomson. 
It started with thirty-one members, sub- 
sequently extended to 100, having as its 
object the printing of rare works on Scotch 
history, literature, geography, &c. It de- 
rived its name from Greorge Bannatyne 
(1545-1609), the collector of the famous 
MS. of early Scottish poetry. 

Ban’ner, a piece of drapery, usually bear- 
ing some warlike or herddic device or na- 
tional emblem, attached to the upper part 
of a pole or staff, and indicative of dignity, 
rank, or command. Heraldically it is a 
square or quadrangular flag which varies in 
size with the rank of its possessor; and it 
is sometimes used spedfically to denote an 
ensign, the attached edge of which is main- 
tdned in a horizontal position, as distin- 
guished from the flag, which is fastened 
vertically to an upright 

Ban'neret, formerly, in England, a knight 
made on the field of battle as a reward for 
bravery, with the ceremony of cutting off 
the point of his pennon and making it a ban- 
ner. 

Ban'nock, a cake made of oatmeid, barley- 
meal, or peasemeal baked on an iron plate 
or griddle over the fire. From a siipiKised 
resemblance the turbot is sometimes called 
in Scotland the BwMUHih-JlvJce. 

Bannockburn, a village of Scotland, in 
Stirlingshire, 2 miles 8.B. Stirling, famous 
for the derisive battle in which King Robert 
Bruce of Scotland defeated Edwa^ II. of 
England, on the 24th June, 1314. It has 
manufaotores of woollens, such as tartans, 
carpets, fta; pop. 8374. 

of Matrimony, public notice of 
the intended celebration (k a marriage given 
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tiiiu liitiirtolf in u Bj»t*cie8 of miti- 

gated (laiiinatioij. JVoteHtaiitH hold that 
thougli the neglect of the Hacraineiit in a nin, 
yet the Having new birth may be found 
without the j»erformance of the rite which 
Kymbolizen it. Naming the peraon baj)tized 
forum no eiwential part of the ceremony, but 
has liecome almoHt univerHal, probably from 
the ancient cuHtoni of renaming the cate- 
chumen. 

Bap'tiBtery, a Imilding or a jiortion of a 
building in which iH adminiHtered the rite 
of ba]>tiHm. In tlie t;arly ( 'hriHtian CJhurch 
the baptintery wan d inti net from the baHilica 
or church, but w^jiH Bituated near its went 
end, and wan gtuierally (iircular or octagonal 
in form, and dome-roofed. About the end 
of the Hixth century the liajitistery l>egan 
to be abHor})ed into the chiin^h, the font 
biding ])laced within and not far from the 
western door. Some detached baptisteries 
still remain in use, tui those of St. trohti 
Ijiteran, Jiome, at Pisa, J'arnui, Ivaveniia, 
J^'lorence, Ac., that of Morence being 108 
feet in diainetiir externally, and richly de- 
corated. liaptistericB were de<licated to St. 
John the ]ia])tiHt. 

Bap'tiBts, a Protestant sect, diKtinguiahed 
by their opinions res[)ecting the iikkIc .arid 
s\d)jcxts of l»a]»tism. W’ith regard t<i the 
m<»de, they maintain the necessity of im- 
mersion, and with regard to the subjects, 
they consider that baptism ought not to be 
administered to children at all, nor to adults 
in general, but tf) those only who profess 
n^pentanee and faith, '.riiey art? souietiines 
called A to express their 

variance from those who defend infant bap- 
tism, and who are called Pmlohaptists. 

V Apart from the special sect of that name 



Trinitarians. The Free-will Baptists, the 
C^hristian Societ}^, and most of the General 
Baptists of England, admit of open com- 
munion; the other Ixslies decline commu- 
nion with any C'hristians but Baptists. I'he 
Associated or Calvinistic Baptists long 
ranked in the United States as the most 
numerous denomination of C^^hristians, 
though they appear now to be outstrip}>ed 
by the Methodists, especially if the latter 
are considered aa one great sect, and not 
rather as a mere aggregate of different sects. 
The Seventh-day Jiaptists, or Sabbatarians, 
observe the seventh day of the week, l^he 
Free-will Baptists profess the doctrine of free 
salvation. 1’he Anabaptists of the llcforiiia- 
tioii jHiriod arc not to be confounded with 
the Baptists, by whom their principles were 
expressly discl.'virncd The first regular 
Jiaptist (ihurch appears to have been fonned 
in the reign of h^li/.al)eth, but wo may date 
their first public licknowledguient as dis- 
tinct from the Anabaptists from tbeir [peti- 
tion t(» Parliament in 1G20. I'he year 1633 
provides the earliest rctxprd of the formation 
of a Particular Baptist church in lioudou. 
In 1681) a Baptist (lenend Assemlply, held 
ill London, formulated a confession of thirty- 
two articles and a catcehisin. The Baptist 
Union formed in 1832 comprehends the 
greater number of members of the sect in 
Grejit Britain and Ireland. The total num- 
ber of members of Baptist churches in the 
ITnited Kingdom is not much more than 
300, 00(). There are nine colleges for train- 
ing ministers, of w hich the chief are : Bristol 
Baptist College; Regent’s Park; Rawdoii, 
Bradford; and the Metropolitiin Pastors* 
t'ollege. The Regular Ba[)tists in the 
Cnited States number over 2,700,000 mem- 
bers, in addition to which there are Anti- 
mission Baptists, Free-will Baptists, and 
Seventh-day lUptists. In C*anada there 
are in all aixmt 300,000 Baptists. 

Bar, in law, the railing that incloses the 
place which council occupy in courts of jus- 
tice; hencic the [phrase, at the txir of the court, 
that is, in open court. Hence also [persons 
duly admitted as pleaders or advocates be- 
fore the ctpurts of England are denominated 
Itarrisfcrs (see Barriitter), and the whole 
boily of such barristers or advocates are 
called the bar. The inclosed place or dock 
in which persons accused of crimes stand in 
court is also called the bar. Near the door 
of bi>th houses of Parliament there is also 
a bar, beyond which none but the members 
and clerks are admitted, and at which coun- 
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Bel, witnessea, offenders against privilege, 
Ac., are heard. 

Bar. in music, is a line drawn through the 
stave to mark the rhytlim of small portions; 
the notes composing these are also called a 
bar. 

Bar, in heraldry, an ordinary resembling 
the fesse, stretching like it horizontally 
across the shield but narrower. 

Bar'aba, the name of a great steppe in 
the West Siberian governments of Tomsk^ 
Aktuolinsk, and 'J'olK)lsk. 

Barabin'zians, a rude, unculti\ ated tribe 
of I'artars, living on the banks of the river 
Irtish, and Rul)si8ting chiefly on the produce 
of their lierds and on fish supplied by the 
lakes of the Baraba steppe. 

Baraguey-d’hilliers (bara-ga-del-ya), 
Louis, a distinguished French general under 
the first empire, Ixirn in T’aris 17d4. After 
serving uiuler CHistine and other generals 
he joined the army of Italy, and took Ber- 
gamo and Venice, of which he became 
governor. He took part in the expedition 
to Egypt, served in the campaigns in (xor- 
many and Spain, and cominanded a division 
of the grer%t army in the liussian campaign of 
1812. He was intrusted with the directum 
of the vanguaril in the retreat, but was 
compelled to capitulate. Napoleon ordered 
him to return to France as under arrest, but, 
overcome with grief and fatigue, he died 
at Berlin on the way, Dec. 1812. 

Barb, a horse of the Barbary breed, in- 
troduced by the Moors into Spain, and of 
great speecl, endurance, and docility. 

Bar'bacan, Bauiucan, generally an ad- 
vanced work defending the entrance to a 
castle or fortified town, os before the gate 
or drawbridge, and often of formidable size 
and strength. 

Barba'does, or BAiUiADos,the most eastern 
of the West India Islands, first mentioned 
in 1518, and occupied by the British in 1625. 
Length 21 miles, breadth 13; area, 106,470 
acres or 166 sq. miles; mostly under culti- 
vation. It is divided into eleven Church of 
England parishes; capital, Bridgetown. It 
is more densely peopled than almost any 8p<»t 
in the world, the population in 1881 lieing 
171,889, or about 1036 to the square mile. 
The climate is very hot, though moderated 
by the constant trade-winds ; and the island 
is subject to dreadful hurricanes. The sur- 
face is broken, now without forests, and with 
few streams ; the highest fsiint is 1 1 45 feet 
above the sea-level. There are few indi- 
genous mammals or birds. The black low- 
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land soil gives great returns of sugar in 
favourable seasons. The chief cxjM»rts, bt»- 
sides sugar, are molasses and rum; imports: 
rice, salt meat, corn, butter, Hour, kc. The 
exports are usually over £1,000,000 in value. 
Barhadoes has a considerable transit trade, 
being in some measure the central mart for 
all the Windward Islands. It is the see of 
a bishop and the head-quarters of the Bri- 
tish forces in the West Indies. There is a 
railway across the island, also tramways, 
telephones, &c. The island forms a distiiu^t 
government under a govern<»r, an executivt» 
and a legislative council, and a house of 
assembly. Liberal provision is made for 
education both by old foundations and by 
annual vote. 

Baxbadoes Cherxy, the pleasant tart, 
fleshy fniit of Malpinhin iirv7i»^ a West 
Indian tree 15 ft. high. 

Barbadoes Gooseberry, the fruit of Pi rcs- 
kia aculnlta, a W. Indian sfKicies of Cactus. 

Barbadoes Leg, a form of elephantiasis. 

Bar^bara, St., atjcording to the legend 
belonged to Nicomedia, in Asia Minor, and 
was beheaded by her father for having 
turned Christian, he being iinmediattdy 
thereafter struck dead by lightning. She 
is invoked in storms, and is considered the 
patron saint of artillerists. 

Barbarelli. See (xiorf/ione. 

Barbarian (Creek, hnrharon\ a name 
given by the Greeks, and afterwards by the 
Homans, to every one who spoko an unin- 
telligible language; and heiice coining to 
connote the idea of rur/c, illiUmilCy un- 
civilized. This word, therefore, did not 
always convey the idea of soiiiething odious 
or savage; thus Plautus calls Nuivius a bar- 
barous poet, because he had not written in 
Greek; and Cicero terms illiterate |Kirsous 
without taste * barbarians.’ 

Barbarossa (Italian, ^red-beard’), a sur- 
name given to IVederick I. of Germany. 

Barbarossa (‘red-beard’), the nameof two 
famous Turkish corsairs of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who ravaged the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and established themselves in 
Algiers. ITie elder of the brothers, Aruch 
or Homk, was killed in 1518; the younger 
and more notorious, Hayraddiu, who cap- 
tured Tunis, died in 1546. 

Barl)ary, a general name for the most 
northerly portion of Africa, extending 
about 2600 miles from Egy[>t to the Atlan- 
tic, with a breadth varying from about 140 
to 560 miles; comprising Maroccf», Fez, 
Algeria, Tunis, and TriiKili (including Barca 
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and Fezzan). The principal races are: the 
lierbers, the original inhabitants, from 
whom the country takes its name; the 
Aralis, who conquered an extensive portion 
of it during the times of the caliphs ; the 
l^douins, Jews, I'urks, and the French 
colonists of Algeria, &c. llie country, 
which was prfm|)crouB under the ( 'artha- 
ginians, was, next to Egypt, the richest of 
the Roman pnivinces, and the Italian states 
enriched themselves by their intercourse 
with it. Ill the fifteenth century, however, 
it became infested with adventurers who 
made the name of liarbary corsair a terror 
to commerce, a condition of things finally re- 
moved by the French occupation of Algeria. 

Barbary Ape (Infim ccamldtua)^ a species 
of ai»e, or tailless monkey, with greenish- 
brown hair, of the size of a large cat, re- 
iiiarkabh; f(»r docility, also calle<l the matjot. 
It is common in Barbary and other ]>arts 
of Africa, and some used to live formerly 
on (Bbraltar Rock, Ixnng the only European 
monkey, though ]irobably not indigenous. 
It lias iieen the ^showman’s ape’ from time 
iinnuuiK trial. 

Bar'bastel, BAunAHTKLLR, a bat with 
hairy liiis {liarhantv/lus cowman/, s), a native 
of lOugland. 

Barbas'tro, a city, »Spain, Arragon, pro- 
vince of Huesca, with nn interesting cathe- 
dral, and some trade and manufactures. 
Pop. SHU. 

Bar'bauld, Anna liETiTiA, English poet 
and general writer, was Vtorn in Leicestershire 
I74f‘k daughter of a Presbyterian minister 
named Aik in. 8he published a small volume 
of miscellaneous poems in 1772, and in 1773, 
in conjunotion with her brother, Hr. John 
Aikin, a collection (tf pieces in ]>rose. In 
1774 she married the Rev. Rochemont 
Barbanld. Her Jt^arly Lessons and Hymns 
for ClLildreii, and various essays and poems, 
won considerable popularity. 8he edited 
a collection of English novels, with critical 
and biographical notices; a selection from 
the British essiiyists of tlie reign of Anne, 
and another from Richardson's correspon- 
dence. Her last long pixjni, Eighteen 
Hundred and Eleven, appeared in 1812. 
She died at Stoko-Newjn}^n, 18*25. 

Bar'becue, a word of West Indian origin, 
meaning a hog, or other large animal, 
I'oasted whole. 

Barbel (Barbus)^ a genus of fresh-water 
fishes of the carp family, distinguished by 
the four fleshy filaments growing from the 
lips, two at the nose and one at each comer 


of the mouth, forming the kind of beard to 
which the genus owes its name. Of the 
several species the European Barbus vuU 
ijdrisy common in most rivers, has an 
average length of from 12 to 18 inches, and 
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in form and habits strongly resembles the 
pike. Its body is elongated and rounded, 
olive-coloured above and bluish on the sides, 
and covtsred with small scales. The upper 
jaw, which is much longer than the lower, 
forms a snout, with which it bores into the 
mud for worms, insects, aquatic plants, &c. 
It is common in the Thames, where it gives 
good sport to the angler; but its flesh is very 
coarse, and at the time of spawning the roe 
is dangerous to eat. 

Barber, one whose occupation is to shave 
or trim the board, or to cut and dress hair, 
^riie practice of surgery was formerly a part 
of the craft, and by an act of Henry VIII. 
the (k)mpany of Barbers was incorporated 
with the Company of Surgeons — the com- 
]>any being then known as the Barber- 
surgeons — with the limitation, however, 
that the surgeons were not to shave or 
practise ‘barlxjry,* and the barbers were to 
perform no higher surgical operation than 
blood-letting and tooth -drawing. This con- 
tinued till the time of George II. The 
signs of the old profession — the pole which 
the |)atient grasped, its spiral decoration in 
imitation of the bandage, and the basin to 
catch the blood — are still sometimes re- 
tained. llie barbers’ shops, always notori- 
ous for gossip, were in some measure the 
news-centres of classic and mediaeval times. 

Barberini (bar-be-re'ne), a celebrated 
Florentine family, which, since the pontifi- 
cate of Maffeo Barberini (Urban VIII., 
Ifi23 to 1644), has occupied a distinguished 
place among the nobility of Rome. During 
his reign be seemed chiefly intent on the 
aggrandizement of his three nephews, of 
whom two were appointed cardinals, and 
the tbinl Prince of Palestrina. 

Barlmry, a genus of shrubs, order Ber- 
beridaoes, the common barben^ (Berb^ris 
vulgaris) having bunches of small beantiful 
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red berries, somewhat oval; serrated and 
pointed leaves; thorns, three together, 
upon the branches; and hanging clusters of 
yellow flowers. The berries nearly ap- 
proach the tamarind in respect of acidity, 
and when Innled with sugar make an 
agreeable preserve, rob, or jelly. They are 
also used as a dry sweetmeat, and in sugar- 
plums or comfits ; are pickled with vinegar, 
and are used for the garnishing of dishes. 
The bark is said to have medicinal proper- 
ties, and the inner bark and roots with 
alum yield a fine yellow dye. The shrub 
was originally a native of eastern countries, 
but is now generally diffused in Europe, 
as also in North America. In England it 
has been almost universally banished from 
hedgerows, from the belief that it causes rust 
on corn — a supposition supported by the 
fact that it is subject itself to attacks of a 
sort of epiphyte. Numerous other species 
belong to Asia and America. 

Bar'berton, the chief mining centre of De 
Kaap gold flelds, Transvaal, ai^>ut 80 miles 
from l^ydenburg, and 150 to IGO fnmi 
Delagoa Bay. Pop. about 4000. 

Bar'bets {Bucconida), a family of climb- 
ing birds with a thick conical beak, having 
tufts of bristles at its base. I'heir wings 
are short and their flight somewhat heavy. 
They have been divided into three sub- 
genera: — The harbieans (Pofionias), inhabit- 
ing India and Africa, and feeding chiefly 
on fruit; the harfwts pn)per {Bueco), found 
in Africa and America, and nearly related 
to the woodpeckers; and the pnff-hirdu 
(Tainatui\ inhabiting America, and feeding 
on insects. 

Baxbette (bar-bet'), an elevation of earth 
behind the breastwork of a fortification, from 
which the artillery may be fired over the par- 
apet instead of through an embrasure. A 
barbette carriage is a carriage which elevates 
a gun sufficiently high to permit its being 
fired over the parapet. 

Barbeyrac (bar-ba-rak), Jeak, an able 
writer on jurisprudence and natural law, 
translator of Grotius and Cumberland, and 
translator and annotator of Puffendorf. 
Bom 1674; professor of law at Lausanne 
and Groningen; died 1744. 

Barbican. See Barbacan. 

Barbi4 du Bocage (barb-ya dii bo-k^hl, 
Jean Denis, a distinguished geographer, 
bom in Paris in 1760, who laid the founda- 
tion of his fame in 1788 by his Atlas to 
Barth^lemy's Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis. 
Bis maps and plans to the works of Thucy- 
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dides, Xenophon, &c., exhibit much erudi- 
tion, and materially advanced the science 
of ancient geography. He also prepared 
many modem maps, and published various 
excellent dissertations. He held many 
honourable posts, and died in 1825. 

Barbier (barb-ya), Antoine Alexanoue, 
bibliographer (1765-1825). He was ap- 
pointed keeper of the library of the (\)n8eil 
d'l^tat in 1798; Napoleon made him his 
librarian in 1807; and he was afterwards 
librarian to Louis XV HI. His Catalogiui 
de la BibliothtHjUo du Conseil d'^^tat 
(1801-3), and a Dictioiinaire des Ouvrages 
Anonymes et Pseudoiiymes (1806-9), are 
iKith valuable works. 

Barbieri (bar-lH*-a re), Giovanni Euan- 
CKSCO, otherwise known as Guercino (tlie 
8(|uinter) da Cento, an eminent and })rolific 
historical painter, born near Bologna 1 590, 
died in 1666. His style showed the influ- 
ence of Caravaggio and of the ( Jaracci, his 
iKJst work being of the latter sch(>ol. (^hief 
work, a St. Petronilla in the ( Capitol at 
Koine; but most of the large galleries have 
pictures by him.- Paolo Antonio Bak- 
niEiii, a celebrated still-life and animal 
painter, was a brother of Gnereimi; born 
1596, died 1640. 

Bar'bour, tloHN, an ancient Scottish poet, 
contemporary with C«haucer, born about 
1316. By 1357 be was archdeoenm of 
Aberdeen, and in the following year was 
appointed a commissioner to treat for the 
ransom of David II. He a[)pears os auditor 
of the exchequer oftener than once, as trav- 
elling through England on several occasions, 
and was pensioned l>y Kobert II. His chief 
poem, The Bruce, written about 1375, was 
first published in 1571, and a MS. exists in 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, dattjd 
1489. Gf another long poem, setting forth 
the Trojan origin of the Scottish kings, no 
MS. remains, unless a portion of two 'i'roy 
b<K)ks in the Cambridge and Bodleian libra- 
ries may be ascribed to Barbour. He has 
also been credited, probably withoutsufficieri t 
grounds, with having compiled a Book of 
Legends of Saints, existing in a single MS. 
at Cambridge, and published only in recemt 
times. He di^ in 1396. He was the father 
4»f Scottish poetry and history, and his Bmce 
is linguistically of high value. Though 
wanting in the higher qualities of poetry, it 
is truthful and natural, and often exhibits a 
high moral dignity. 

Barbuda (bar-bo'da), one of the West 
Indies, annexed by Britain in 1628; about 
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15 miles long and 8 wide; lying north of 
Antigua; pop. 800. It is flat, fertile, and 
healthy, (yom, cotton, pep]>er, and tobacco 
are the principal prcKluce, but the island is 
only partially cleared for cultivation. "Inhere 
is no harbour, but a well -sheltered road- 
Htea<l on the w. side. It is a dependency 
of Antigua. 

Barby (biir'be), a German tr)wn on the 
Elbe, in the govennnent of Madgeburg, 
with an old castle. l*o[». 5540. 

Bar'ca, a division of N. Africa, Initween 
the Gulf of Sitlra and Egypt, a vilayet of the 
Turkish Kinpirti, ca]>ital Jlengazi. It formed 
a portion of the aneiiiut C'yrenaica, and from 
the time of tlie IHoleinies was known as 
Tentapolis from its five Greek cities. ^J'he 
c<»untry forms mostly a rocky plateau. A 
large portion of it is desert, but some parts, 
es|>ecially near the c<«iKt, are fertile, and 
yield abundant crops and excellent pasture, 
tlie (Oiicf Indug wlieat, Iwirley, dat^s, figs, 
and olives. J^'lowering shmlm, roses, honey- 
suckles, Ac., occur in great variety. There 
are hardly any jKjrinanent streams, but the 
eastern ]M)rtion is toleraVily W(j11 watered by 
rains and sf)rings. Tlie exports are grain 
and cattle, with ostrich ft^athers and ivory 
from the interior. Next to Bengazi the 
seaport of Derna is the chief town. 1'he 
jK)p. probaVdy does not exceed 300,000. 

Barcarolle (-roV), a species of song sung 
by the harvnrmnJ or gondoliers of Venice, 
and hence ap}>lied to a song or melody eom- 
^Mised in imitation. 

Barcellona (bar-chel-o'na), seapoit, Sicily, 
pn»viiu*e of Messina, immediately contigu- 
ous upon Pozzit di (lotto, and practically 
forming one town with it. Joint pop. 
14,471. 

Barcelona (bar-tliel-i/nah one of the 
largest cities of Spain, chief town of the 
province t»f ihirceloiia, and fiirinerly capital 
of the kingdom of (^atalonia; finely situated 
on the northern ]H)rtion of the Spanish 
Mediterranean coast. It is divided into 
the upper and h»wer town ; the former 
modern, regular, stoiie-biiilt, and often of 
ail English architectural the latter 

old, irregular, brick-built, and with traces 
of Eastern iiiHuence in the architecture. 
The harlamr, though s|)acious, does not 
admit vessels of more than 12 ft. draught. 
I'he principal manufactures are cottons, 
silks, wcHillens, machinery, pa)>er, glass, 
chemicals, stoneware, soap; ex|x>rt8 maiiu- 
factureil giKKls, wine and brandy, fruit, oil, 
Ac. : ini^H)rts coals, textile fabrics, machinery. 


cotton, fish, hides, silks, timber, Ac. The 
city contains a university, several public 
libraries, a museum, a large arsenal, cannon 
foundry, Ac. Barcelona was, until the 
twelfth century, governed by its own counts, 
but was afterwards united with Arragon. 
In lf)40, with the rest of Catalonia, it 
placed itself under the French crown; in 
1 652 it submitted again to the Spanish gov- 
ernment; in 1697 it was taken by the French, 
but was restored to Spain at the Peace of 
Ilyswick. It has had several severe visita- 
tions of cholera and yellow fever, and has 
been the scene of many serious and san- 
guinary revolts, as in 1836, 1840, and 1841. 
Poj). 246,400 in 1884. The province has 
an area of 2968 sij. m. ; j)(>p. 861,184. It is 
generally mountainous, but well cultivated, 
and among the most thickly ]>eopled in 
Spain. 

Barcelona, town of Venezuela, near the 
mouth of the Neveri, which is navigable for 
vessels of small size, hut larger vessels 
anchor off the mouth of the river. Pop. 
11,424. 

Barcelona Nuts, hazel-nuts exported from 
the Barcelona district of Spain. 

Bar'clay, Alkxandeu, a poet of the six- 
teenth century, most ])r()l)ahly a native of 
Scotland, born about 1475, for some years 
a priest and chaplain of St. Mary Dttery, 
in Devonshire, afterwards a Ik^uedictine 
monk of Ely, subset] uently a Franciscan, 
and latterly the holder of one or t>vo livings; 
died 1552. Ills principal work wa.s a satire, 
entitled The Shyp of Kolys of this Worlde, 
part translation and part imitation of 
Brandt's Narrenschiff (Ship of Fools), and 
printed by Pynsoxi in 1509. He also wrote 
a Myrreur of Good Manors, and some Eg- 
loges (Eclogues), lx)th printed by Pynson, as 
well as translations, Ac. 

Barclay, •ItUiN, ]x>et and satirist, son of a 
Scotch father, Inirn at Pont-k-Mousson (Lor- 
raine), in 1582, and prehahly educated in 
the Jesuits' College there. Having settled 
in England he published a Ijatin ^Hilitico- 
satiri^ romance, entitled Euphomiionis Sa- 
tyricon, having as its object the ex^nmure 
of the Jesuits. In 1616 he left England 
for Rome, received a pension from Poj>e 
Paul V., and died in 1621. His chief work 
is a singular reinance in Latin, entitled Ar- 
genis (Paris, 1621), thought by some to he 
an allegory bearing on the political state of 
Europe at the peri(»d. It has been translated 
into several mcxlern languages. 

Barclay, Kobxkt, the celebrated ai^xilo- 
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gist of the Quakers, bom in 1648, at Gor- 
donstouTi, Moray, and educated at Paris, 
where he became a Homan Catholic. Re- 
called home by his father, he followed the 
example of the latter and became a Quaker. 
His first treatise in 8U])port of his adopted 
principles, published at Aberdeen in the 
year l<)7b, under the title of Truth (beared 
of Calumnies, together with his subsequent 
writings, did much to rectify public senti- 
ment in regard to the (Quakers. His chief 
work, in l^atin, An A}K)logy for the True 
C'hristian Divinity, as the same is Preached 
and held forth by the People called, in 
scorn, (Quakers, was soon reprinted at Am- 
sterdam, and quickly translated into Ger- 
man, Dutch, French, and Spanish, and, by 
the author himself, into English. His fame 
was now widely diffused; and, in his travels 
with William Penn and George Fox through 
England, Holland, and Germany, to spread 
the opinions of the CJuakers, he was received 
everywhere with the liighest resjHJct. The 
last of his prmluctions, On tlie ]\>ssibility 
and Necessity of an Inwartl and Immcs 
diate Revelation, was not published in Eng- 
land until 1686; from which time Barclay 
lived quietly with his family. He died, 
after a short illness, at his own house of 
l^ry, Kincardineshire, in DhOO. He was a 
friend of and had influence with James 11. 

Barclay de Tolly, Michael, Prince, a 
distinguished general and field- marshal of 
Russia, born in 1755. His family, of 
Scottish origin, had been established in 
Liv(»nia since 1689. He entered the army 
at twelve years of age, served in various 
campaigns against the Turks, Swedes, and 
Poles, and in 1811 was named minister of 
war. On the invasion of Napoleon he was 
transferred to the chief command of the army, 
ami adopted a plan of retreat; his forces 
did not greatly exceed 1(K»,0(U) men, but the 
court iK^Ciune impatient, and after the cap- 
ture ^»f Smolensk by the French he was 
BU|>er8t*ded by Kutusoff. Sinking all per- 
sonal feeling, he asked leave to serve under 
his successor, commanded the right wing at 
the battle of the Moskwa, maintained his 
position, and covered the retreat of the rest 
of the army. After the battle of Bautzen, 
in 1818, he was reappointed tc» the chief 
command, which he had soon after to resign 
to Prince Sebwarzenberg. He forced the 
surrender of General Vandamme after the 
battle of Dresden, took part in the decisive 
battle of l^eipzig, and was made a field - 
marshal in Paris. In 1815 he received 
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from the emperor the title of prince, and 
from Louis XVIII. the badge of the order 
of Military Merit. He died in 1818. 

Bar-cochba (bar-koA'ba), Simon, a Jew- 
ish impostor, who pretended to be the Mes- 
siah, raised a revolt, and made himst^lf mas- 
ter of Jerusalem about 18*J A.l).,and of about 
fifty fortified places. Hadrian sent to Bri- 
tain for Julius Severus, one of his abltist 
generals, who gradually regained the differ- 
ent forts and then took and destroyed Jerusa- 
lem. Bar-cochba retired to a mountain for- 
tri*8s, and perished in the assault of it hy 
the Romans three years after, about 185. 

Bar'coo. See Cooper ' h CraL 

Bard, one of an order among the amdent 
C^eltic tribes, whose occupation was to com- 
p(»He and sing verses in honour of tlie heroii^ 
achievements of princes and la*ave men, 
generally to the accompaninuuit of the harp. 
Their versiJS also frequently cjinlKidied rtili- 
gious or ethical precepts, genealogies, laws, 
&c. Their existence and fuiu^tion was 
known to the Romans two centuries h.(\; 
but of the Gallic )>ards only the tradition of 
their popularity survives. 1’he first Widsh 
bards of wdioin anything is extant are 1'a- 
liesin, Aneurin, and 1 Jywarch, of tbcj sixth 
century. A considerablti lacaina then occurs 
in their history until the (»rder was reconsti- 
tute<l in the tenth century by King Howel 
Dha, and again in the eleventh by (iryfKth 
ap ( /onaii. Edward 1. is said to have hanged 
all the Welsh bards as promotel’s of sedi- 
tion. Some attempts have been niadi: in 
Wales for the revival of bardism, and the 
(^ambrian Society was formed in 1818, for 
this purf)ose and for the f)reservation of the 
remains of the ancient literature. I'he re- 
vived EisteddLslan, or bardic festivals, have 
been so far exceedingly popular. In Ireland 
there were three elnsses of bards; those who 
sang of war, religion, Ac., those who chanted 
the laws, and those who gave genealogies 
and family histories in verse. ^Ihey were 
famous harpists. In the Highlands of Scot- 
land there are considerable remains of c< im- 
positions supposed to be those of their old 
bards still preserved. 

Bardesa'neB, a Syrian Gnostic, who lived 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, in Edcssa, 
and whose system started with the state- 
ment that from the union of God with mat- 
ter sprang ( Jhrist and a female Holy Ghost, 
from whom in turn sprang various existtm- 
ces. He propagated his doctrines in Syrian 
hymns, the first in the language. His son, 
liarmonius, was also an able hymn-writer. 
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The BardeeaniHtis maintained themselveB till 
the fifth century. 

Bardwan', or Bukdwan', a divui(»n of 
Bengal, upon the Hugh, comprising the six 
districtH of Bard wan, Hugli, Howrah, Mid- 
napur, Bankura, and Birbhuin. Area, 13,855 
s<j. miles; |K>p. 7,393,l*54. -The district 
Bardwan has an area of 2097 w\. miles, and 
a poj). of 1,391,823. Apart from its ])rodiicts, 
rice, grain, hemp, e<itton, itidigo, iVc., it has 
a noted c(»al'fiold of about 50(i stj. miles in 
artui, with an annual output of about half a 
million tons. The town of Bardwan hasafinc 
palace of the Maharajah an<l a pop. of 34,080. 

Barebone, or Baiihonis, ruAiHKdjIoD, the 
name of a leather seller in Fleet Street, 
liondiui, who obtained a kind of lea<l in the 
convention which Cromwell sulwtituted for 
the lAJiig 1 Parliament, and which was thence 
nic^knamed the Barebone Barliarnent. After 
its dissolution he disappears till 1 0*00, when 
he presented a petition t<j Parliament against 
the restoration of the monarchy. In 16G1 
he was committed to the 'J’ower for some 
time, but his subHe(]Uciit history is unknown. 

Barefooted Friars, monks w'h(» use san- 
dals, or go barefoot. 'rh(jy are not a dis- 
tinct body, but may be found in several 
orders of mendicant friars— for example, 
among the C'armelites, Franciscans, Augus- 
tins. There were also barefooted nuns. 

Barege (ba-razh^), a light, open tissue of 
silk and worsted or cotton and worsted for 
women ^s drosses, originally manufactured 
near Bareges. 

Bareges (ba-m/h), a watering-place, h. of 
Franco, dep, Hautes-Pyrcm'^es, alK)ut 41)00 
feet above the sea, ccli^brateil for its thermal 
springs, which ai*u friMiuenUHl for rheuma- 
tism, scrofula, Ac. The jdace is hardly in- 
habited exci>]>t ill the bathing season, June 
till Septeml>er. 

Baregina (ba-razh'iii ; fnun Bareges)^ a 
gelatinous product of certain alga^ growing 
ill sulphuric mineral springs, and imparting 
to them the c«)lour and odour of ilesb-broth. 

Bareilly iba-ra'li), a town of Hindustan 
in the N.W. Provinces, capital of a district 
of same name, on a pleasant and elevated 
site. It has a fort and cantoiunciits, a gov- 
ernment college, aud manufactures sword- 
cutlery, gold aud silver lace, perfumery, 
furniture and upholstery. On the outbreak 
of the Indian mutiny the native garrison 
took possession of the plat'e, but it was 
retaken by Lord Clyde in May, 1858. Pop. 
103,160. The district has an area of 1614 
sq. miles; pop. 1,030,936. 


Bar'ents, William, a Dutch navigator of 
the end of the sixteenth century, who, on an 
expedition intended to reach China by the 
north-east passage, discovered Nova Zembla. 
He wintered there in 1596-97, and died be- 
fore reaching home. 

Baret'ti, Jos£ 1 *h, an Italian wTiter, bom 
at Tuiin, 1716. In 3748 he came to Eng- 
land, and in 1753 published in English a 
1 )cjfence of the IVietry ^if Italy against the 
Censures of M. Voltaire. In 1760 he 
brought out a useful Italian and English 
Dictionary. After an alienee (»f six years, 
during part of which he edited the Frusta 
Letteraria (liitorary Scourge) at Venice, he 
returned to England, and in 1768 published 
an Account the Manners and Customs of 
Italy. Not long after, in defending himself 
in a street brawl, he stabbed his assailant 
and was tried for murder at the ( Md Bailey, 
but ac(juitted; Johnson, Burke, ( Goldsmith, 
Garrick, Ileyiiolds, aud Beaiiclerk giving 
testiniony to his gmxl character. An Eng- 
lish and Spanish Dictionary, and various 
other works, followed lief ore his death in 1 7 89. 

Baxfleur (bar-H< ^/r), at one time the best 
port on the cost of Normandy, and the re- 
puted fKirt from which William the Con(|uo- 
ror sailed. It was destroyed in the year 
1346 by Edward III. IVesent jiop. 1364. 

Baxfrush', Bakkurihii'. Same as Bal- 
froonli. 

Bargain and Sale, a Icigal tenn denoting 
the contract by which lands, tenements, Ac., 
are transferred from oin< jierson to another. 

Barge, a term similar in origin to Itarf/itc, 
but generally used of a fiat-bottomed lioat 



Barge-board of ISth centory, Ockwelli, Berkihire. 

of some kind, whether used for loading and 
imloading vessels, or as a canal-boat, or as 
an ornamental boat of state or pleasure. 
Barge-board (perhaps a corruption of 
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verge-hoard)^ in architecture, a board gene- 
rally pendent from the eaves of gables, so 
as to conceal the rafters, keep out rain, 
Ac. They are sometimes elaborately onia- 
mented. 'I'he portion of the roof projecting 
from the wall nt the gable- end, and l)eueath 
which the barge-board runs, is termed the 
ltar(fc-cour»(\ 

Barham (bar'am^, Hkv. Richard Harris, 
a humorous writer, liorn in 17SS at (Canter- 
bury; educated at Paul's School, liondon,and 
at Brasonose, Oxford ; a}»pointcd in succession 
<'urate of Ashford, curate of West well, rec- 
tor of Snargate, in Romney Marsh, and one 
of the minor camms of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Me published an unsuccossfTil imvel, Bald- 
win, wn)te nearly a third of the articles in 
Ciorton’s Biographical Dictionary, and con- 
tributed to Black wcHsl's Magazine. In 1 S24 
he was appointed priest in ordinary of the 
chapel -royal, and afU^rwards rector of St. 
Mary Magdalene and St. Gregory -by -St. - 
Paul, London. In 1837, on the starting of 
Bentley’s Miscellany, he laid the main foun- 
dation of his literary fame by the jniblica- 
tion in that periodical of tluj lng(»ldsby Le- 
gends. He died in 18471. 

BarhebrBs'us. See A hulfaragim. 

Bari (bii're; anc. Barinm)^ a seaport, S. 
Italy, on a small jiromontory of the Adria- 
tic, capital of the province Terra di Bari. 
It was a place of iinjiortance as early as the 
third century n.c., and hiw Ixicn thrice de- 
stroyed and rebuilt. 1’he present town, 
though ])(M)rly built for the most part, has a 
large Norman castle, a fine cathedral and 
yiriory, Ac. It manufactures cotton and 
linen gcsids, hats, soap, glass, an<l Ihjueurs; 
has a trade in wine, grain, almonds, oil, Ac., 
and is now an important seajjort. Pop. 
alxnit 70,000. The province has an area of 
'J280 sq. miles, and is fertile in fruit, wine, 
oil, Ac.; pop. r>7!:^,00(». 

Bari, a negro |)eople of Africa, dwelling 
on both sides of the White Nile, and having 
Gondokoro as their chief town. They prac- 
tise agriculture and cattle -rearing. Their 
country was conquen^d by Baker for Egypt 

Barilla, the commercial name for the 
impure carbonate and sulphate of soda im- 
ported from Spain and the Levant It is 
the Spanish name of a plant {Salsola Soda), 
from the ashes of which and from those of 
others of the same genus the crude alkali is 
obtained. On the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean the seeds of the plants from which it 
is obtained are regularly sown near the sea, 
and these, when at a sufficient state of ma- 
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tiirity, are pulled up, dried, and burned in 
bundles in ovens or in trenches. I'he ashes, 
while hot, are continually stirred with long 
poles, and the saline matter they contain 
forms, when cold, a solid mass, almost as 
hard as stone. To obtain the carbonate of 
soda it is only requisite to lixiviate the ba- 
rilla in Iwiling water, and eva])orate the sol- 
ution. British barilla or kelp is a still more 
impure alkali obtained from burning sea- 
weeds. Soda is now obtained for the nH»st 
part from common salt. 

Baring - Gould (ba-ring-gr»ld' ), S a ri n k, 
blnglish clergyman and author, l)oni at 
Exeter 1 834. Educated at (.•ambridge, he 
has held several livings in the English 
< liurch, being now rector of 1 icw ^JVenchard, 
Devon. He has written with success on 
theological and misccllatieous subjects, and 
hjis latterly distinguished himself as a 
novelist. Among his works are: Iceland, 
its Scenes and Sages; ( ‘urious Myths of tlie 
Middle Ages; 'J’he Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief ; Lives of the 
Saints (in 15 vols.); Village Sermons; The 
Vicar of Morwenstowe (an account of the 
Rev. R. S. Hawker); 'J'he Mystery of Suf- 
fering; Ac.; iMisides the novels (unac^know- 
ledged) Mehalah, .lohn Herring, Richard 
(•able, Tho (Taverocks, Ac.; and short stories 
or novelettes. 

Baringo, a lake in Africa, n.k. of the 
Victoria Nyanza, about 20 miles long. 

Bax'itone, or JUr'vtonk, a male voice, 
the compass of which partakes of those of 
the common b:iHH and the tenor, but does 
not extend so far downwards as the one, nor 
te an equal height with the other. Its best 
times are from the lower A of the bass clef 
to the lower F in the treble. 

Ba'rium, the metallic basis of baryta, 
w'hich is an oxide of barium ; Bf>ecific gra- 
vity 4; symbol Ba. It is only found in 
compounds, such as the common Hu]])hate 
and carbonate, and was isolated by Davy 
for the first time in 1 808. It is a yellow, 
malleable metal, which readily oxidizes, 
decomposes water, and fuses at a low tem- 
fierature. Its nitrate and chlorate are used 
in pyrotechny. 

Bark, the exterior covering of the stems 
of exogenous plants. It is composed of cel- 
lular and vascular tissue, is separable from 
the wood, and is often regarded as consist- 
ing of four layers: Ist, the epidermis or 
cuticle, which, however, is scarcely regarded 
as a part of the tnie bark; 2d, the jpi- 
phJfjeum or outer cellular layer of the true 
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bark or cortex; 3(1, the memutljAfuin or 
middle layer, also cellular; 4th, an inner 
vaHcular layer, the liber or entlojMfLum^ 
commonly called b<isi. Endoju^enouH jilants 
have no true bark. Bark contaiiiH many 
valuable prcnliK^tH, an gum, tannin, &c.; cork 
iB a highly UReful HubHtance obtained from 
the ex)i))hl<i‘um ; and the Btrength and flexi- 
bility of baat makeH it of conHiderable value. 
Bark used for tanning in olitained from oak, 
hemlock-Bpnice, BpecieB of acacia growing in 
Australia, Ac. AngoHtura bark, Beruvian 
or cinchona bark, cinnamon, caacarilla, Ac., 
are uHoful barks. 

Bark. See liarqur. 

Bark, Bkkuvjan, is the bark of various 
BpecieB of trecH of the genuH Cinchona^ found 
in many partH of South America, but more 
particularly in Bern, and having medicinal 
proj.Kjrtie8. It was b)rmerly called Jrauifs 
barky from its having been introduced into 
J^]uro])e by •! esuits. 1 ts niedicinal ])ropertieH 
depend ujion the prewuKHi of t/aminry which 
is now extracted fnuii tlie bark, imported, 
and jtreHcribed in ])lace of nauseouB mouth - 
fills of bark. See i'invliona. 

Barker's Mill, also called Scottish tur- 
bine, a hydraulic machine on the principle 
of what is known as the hydraulic tourni- 
(jiiet. 11118 consistH of an upright vesBul free 
to rotate about a vertical axis, and having 
at its lower end two discharging ])ipeB pro* 
jecting horizontally on either side and bent 
in opposite directions at the ends, through 
which the water is disehargtid horizontally, 
the direction of discharge being mainly at 
right angles to a line joining the discharging 
orifice to the axis. I'hc ba(;kward jiressures 
at the bends of the tubes, arising from the 
two issuing jets of water, cause the a]>para- 
tuH to revolve in an oppi'site dii’ectiou to 
the issuing fluid. 

Barking, a town, England, county of Es- 
sex, on the Ivoding, 7 miles n.k, from Lon- 
don, with some important manufiic^turiug 
works. Near it is the (Mitfall of the sewage 
of a large part of London. l*op. PI 55. 

Barkston Ash, a pari. div. of the West 
Biding of Yorkshire. 

Bark-stove, BAiiK-nKn, a sort of hot- 
house for forcing or for growing plants that 
recjuire a great heat combined with mois- 
ture, both of which are supplied by the fer- 
mentation that sets u|) in a l»ed of s|Hmt 
tanner's bark contained in a brick pit under 
glass. 

Baxlaam and Jos'aphat, a famous inedi- 
leval spiritual romance, w'hich is in its main 


details a Christianized version of the Hindu 
legends of Buddha. Ilje Btory firHt ap- 
peared in (xreek in the works of Joannes 
Damascenus in the eighth century. 1'be 
compilers (jf the Gesta liomanorum, Boccac- 
cio, Gow^er, and Shakespeare have all draw n 
materials from it. 

Bar-le-duc (bar-1 -duk), a town of North- 
east J'rance, capital of dep. ]Meu8e, with 
manufactures of cotton and woollen stuffs, 
leather, confectionery, Ac. Bop. 15,140. 

Baxlet'ta, a Bea|H)rt in South Italy, j)rov- 
ince of Bari, on the Adriatic, with a fine 
Gothic cathedral; it h:is a considerable 
export trade in grain, wine, almonds, Ac. 
Bop. ;n,P91. 

Bax'ley, the name of several cereal jdants 
of the genus I/ordf uuiy order Gramineie 
(grasses), yielding a grain used as food and 
also for making mall, from which are fire- 
pared beer, porter, and whisky. Barley 
has been kiiowui and cultivated from re- 
mote anticpiitv, and beer w iis made from it 
among the Egyptians. Excellent barley is 
firoduced in jiritain. I'he sfiucies jirinci- 
fially cultivated are Ilordcum dint'ivhaniy 
two-rowed barley; //. rah/LtrCy four-rowx‘(l 
b.*irley; and //. /Kxaatic/ttint, six-rowed, of 
w hich the small variety is the saci’ed barley 
of the ancients. 1'be varieties of the four 
and six rowed species are generally coarser 
than those of the two-row’ed, and avlapted 
for a poorer soil and more exposed situation. 
Some of these are calle<l bin tir In 

Britain barley oecufiies about the same area 
as wheat, but in N. America the extent of 
it as a croj) is coiiifiaratively small, being 
in ('nnada, lunvever, relatively greater than 
in the States, and the I'aiiadiau barley is 
of very high ijuality. Barley is better 
adapted for cold climates than any other 
grain, and some of the cuai*ser varieties are 
cultivated where no other eereal cun be 
growm. Some sfvecies of the genus, three 
of wdiieh are natives of Britain, are mere 
gnisses. Pot or ideate h Ui rhif is the grain 
defirived of the husk in a mill Piarl bar- 
h tf is the gi-aiu ^lolished aud rounded and 
deprived of husk aud fiellicle. Patent bar- 
U'lf is the farina obtained by grinding pearl 
barley. Barhif-waUry a decoction of pearl 
barley, is used in medicine as possessing 
emollient, diluent, aud expectorant qualities. 

Barley-sugar, pure sugar melte^l aud al- 
lowed to solidify into au amorf>bous mass 
without crystfilliziug. 

Barlow, Jokl, an American poet and di- 
plomatist; bom 1755. After an active and 
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chanceful life as chaplain, lawyer, editor, 
laiid-a^eiit, lecturer, and coiisiil, he went to 
Paris and accpiired a fortune. On his re- 
turn to America he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to France (ISll), but died 
near Cracow in 1812 on his way to meet 
Napoleon. His principal poem, the Oolum- 
biad, dealing with American history from 
the time of i ’olumbus, w^as published in 
1^07. 

Barm. See 

Bar'mecides (-sidz), a distinguished Per- 
sian family, whose virtues and splendour 
form a favourite subject with Mohammedan 
poets and historians. Two eminent mem- 
bers of this family w^ere Khaled-ben-liar- 
mek, tutor of liaroun Alrashid; and his 
son Yahya, grand vizier of liaroun. The 
expression JiaruurUUs Fmsl,, meaning a vi- 
sionary banquet or make-believe entertain- 
ment, originates from the JlarlMJPs story of 
his Sixth Brother in the Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments. 

Bar men, a ( lerman city on the Wupper, 
in the JVussian Uhine Provinc?e, government 
of Diisseldorf, and forming a continuation 
(»f the town of Elbcrfeld, in the valley of 
Barmen. It has extensive ribbon and 
otlicr textile manufactures; also dye-works, 
manufactures of chemicals, metal wares, 
buttons, yarns, iron, machines, pianos, or- 
gans, 8oa]>, &C. Pop. 103,008. 

Bar'nabas, the surname given by the 
apostles to tbises, a fellow-labourer of Paul, 
and, like him, ranked as an a]x;stle. Ue 
is said to ha\'e founded at Antioch the first 
(Jhristiau community, to have l>een first 
bishop of Milan, and to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom at ( Cyprus. His festival is held on 
the 11th June. 

Barnabas, ^^aint. Epistle of, an epistle 
in twenty-one chapters unauinujusly ascribed 
to Barnabas by early Christian writers, but 
without any support of internal evidence. 
It w'as probably written between 119 and 
120 B.C., by one who was not a Jew, and 
under the influence of Alexandrian Juda- 
istic thought. 

Bamabites, an order of monks founded 
in Milan in 1530 and named after the Milan 
church of St. Barnabas which was allotted 
them to preach in. A few monasteries of 
the order still exist in France and Italy. 

Bar'nacle, the name of a family (Lepa- 
didee) of marine crustaceous animsjs, order 
Cirripedia. They are enveloped by a mantle 
anrl shell, composed of five principal vidves 
and seveiul smaller pieces^ joined together 
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a membrane attached to their circumfer- 
ence; and tliey are furnished with a long, 
flexible, fleshy stalk or [Hsduncle, providetl 
wdth muscles, by which they at- 
tach themselves to ships* bot- 
toms, submerged tiniln^r, &c. 
They feed on small marine ani- 
mals, brought wdthin their reach 
by the w^ater and secured by 
their tentacula. Somi^ of the 
larger species are tHlil)lo. Ac- 
cording to an old fable these 
animals produced barnacle geese 
(see next art.). 

}»«« uuoh/cra). Bamacle Goose {A mrr Ilvr~ 
nicia or IcucnpHia), a summer 
visitant of the northern setis, in size rather 
smaller than the common wild goose, and 
having the forehead iiud cheeks white, the 
u])per body and neck black. A fable asserts 
that the crustacoaiis called barnacles (see 
preceding article) changed into geese, and 



various theories have been framed to account 
f(»r its origin. Max Miiller supposes tlu3 
geese were onginally called liibvrnivuhv or 
Irish geese, and that barnacle is a corrup- 
tion of this; but the resemblance of a bar- 
nacle to a goose hanging by the head may 
account for it. 1’he Brent Goose is also 
Bometimes called the Barnacle Goose, but 
the two should be discriminated. 

Bamard-Castle, a town, ICnglund, county 
Durham, giving name to a pari. div. of the 
county. 'J'here are a large thread-mill and 
carpet manufactories; the Bowes Mnscum 
and Art Gallery, endowed by private muni- 
ficence, and costing over £80,000; and the 
Noi-thom CJounties Sch(>ol, richly endowed. 
The castle was originally built alK)ut 1178 
by liemard Baliol, grandfather of «lohn 
Baliol. J*op. 4544. 

Bamaur, town of Silieria, government of 
Tomsk, on the liamaulski, near its influx 
into the Obi. The town is of wood but well 
built, with museum, observatory, &c. It is 
an iinfK)rtaut mining centre for lead, copf>er, 
and silver, has 120 furnaces, a copper mint, 
kilns, and factories. Pop. 14,000. 

Bamaye (bar-niiv), Antoine-Piekre- 
JOSEFH - Mabie, a {Ustinguished French 
revolutionist, who successfully maintained 
against Mirabeaii the right of the National 
Assembly as against that of the king to 
declare for peace or war, but afterwards as- 
serted the inviolability of the king*s person, 
was impeached, condemned, and guillotined. 
Bom 1761, died 1793. 


Barnes (bamz), Albebt, theologian^ bom 
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in the state of New York, 1798. In 1825 he 
was ordained pastor of the IVesbyterian 
(Jhurch of Morristown, New Jersey, and 
from 1830 till liis death in 1870 had char^x* 
<)f tlie first IVesbyterian ('hurch in Phila- 
delphia. He is chiefly known by his Nottis 
on the New Testament, and Notes on the 
Old Testament. 

Barnes, Wilmam, En^dish dialect poet 
and philologist, born in Dorsetshire in 1800, 
died 1 886. Of humble birth, he first entered 
a Rolicitoris office, then taught a scho(»l in 
Dorchester, and having taken orders became 
rector of Winter! M>urne Came in his native 
county and died there. He acquired a know- 
ledge of many languages, and imblished 
works on Ang](»-Saxon and English, lis An 
Anglo-Saxon 1 >e]ectus, A1 ^lilological (rram- 
mar, grounded ujion English, (Grammar and 
Glossary of the Dorset J)ialect, Ac., but is 
best known by his Poems of Rural Life in 
the Dorset dialect, and Rural Poems in 
common English. 

Bar'net, a town of England, in Herts, 1 1 
miles from JA)ndon, where was fought in 
147] a battle between the ^'orkists and 
Lancastrians, resulting in the defeat of the 
latter and the death of Warwick, Edward 
IV. Iwing thus established on the throne. 

Banieveldt (biirine-velt), John van Oj.- 
DKN, grand pensionary of Holland during 
the struggle with Philip II. of Spain; born 
in 1549. After the osstissi nation of William 
of Orange, and the coiujuest of the south 
pnivinces by the 8j)aniard8 under Parma, 
lie hea<led the embassy to secure English 
aid. Finding, however, that the P^.arl of 
lA^icester pr<.>\ed a w(»r8e than useless ally, 
ho secured the elevation of the young Mau- 
rice of Nassau to the post of stadtholder, at 
the same time by his own wise mlministra- 
tion doing much to reston? the prosperity of 
the state. After serving as ambasstulor to 
France and England, he succeeded in 1607 
in obtaining from Spain a recognition of the 
independeiK^ of the States, and two years 
later in concluding with her the twelve 
years’ truce. Maurice, ambitious of abso- 
lute rule and jealous of the influence of 
llarneveldt, was interested in the continu- 
ance of the war, and lost no opportunity of 
hostile action against the great statesman. 
In this he was aided by the strongly-marked 
theologic division in the state lietween the 
Gomarites (the Cal vinistic and (xipular party) 
and the Arminians, of whom IJarneveldt was 
a supporter. IMaurice, who hail thrown in 
his lot with the Gomarites, encouraged the 


idea that the Arminians were the friends c»f 
Spain, and procured the assembly of a synod 
at Dort (1618) which violently coudeujne<l 
them. Barneveldt and his friends (irotius 
and Htwgerbeets were arrested, and sub- 
jected to a mock trial; and Barneveldt, to 
whom the country owed its political exis- 
teiK^e and the commons their retention of 
legislative j)ower, was Ixjheaded on May 
18th, 161!). His sons four years later at- 
tempted to avenge his death; one was be- 
headed, the other escaped to Spain. 

Barnsley, a municipal Inir. of Imgland, 
W. Riding of Yorkshire, giving name to a 
park ilivision of the co. Its Btajde indus- 
tries are the manufacture of linens, iron, and 
steel, and there are numerous collieries in 
the neighbourhood. Pop. 29,789. 

Bam'staple, a municipal borough in Eng- 
land, county of Devon, giving name to a pari, 
division of the co., on the right bank of 
the Taw, where it receives the Veo; manu- 
factures of lace, paper, pottery, furniture, 
toys and turnery, and leather. l*op. 12,494. 

Baroach. See Broach, 

Baro'da, a non-tributary state, but suKir- 
dinate to the Indian government; situatiMl 
in the north of the Bombay presidency. It 
consists of a number of detached territories 
in the province of Guzerat, and is giuierally 
level, fertile, and well ciiltivatt^d, producing 
luxuriant crops of grain, cotton, tobac'co, 
opium, sugar-cane, and oil-seeds. There is a 
famous breed of large white oxen used as 
draught cattle. Area, 8579 Sip miles; po[). 
(LSsi), 2,18.5,005. The ruler is called the 
Uaekwdr, The dissensions of the Baroda 
family have more than once called for Jlrit- 
ish intervention, and in 1875 the ruling 
Gaekwdr was tried and do|) 08 ed in connec- 
tion with the charge of attempt to poison 
the British resident. — Baroda, the capital, 
is the third city in tlie Bombay presidency. 
It consists of the city proper within the 
w'alls and the suburbs without, and is largely 
composed of pH)or and crowded htmses, but 
lias also some flue buildings, and is noted 
for its Hindu temples kept up by the state. 
Pop. 106,512 (including t^ps in the adjoin- 
ing cantonment). 

Barom'eter, an instrument for measuring 
the weight or pressure of the atmosphere 
and thusdeterminingchanges in the weather, 
the height of mountains, and other pheno- 
mena. Jt had its origin about the middle 
of the seventeenth century in an ex|^riment 
of Torricelli, an Italian, who found that if 
a glass tube about 3 feet in length, open at 
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one end only, and filled with mercury, were 
|»liicfd vertically with the ojien end in a cup 
of the same fluid metal, a portion of the 
mercury descended into the cup, leaving a 



l«iiruiucLvr. C'ointiiuii t'pnKht 

Ikiruiueter. 

crolumn only alniut 30 inches in height in 
the tuhe. He inferred, therefore, tliat the 
atriKKspheric pressure on the surfact? of the 
mercury in the cup forced it up the tube 
to the height of 30 inches, and that this 
was so ]>ecause the weight of a column of air 
from the cup to the top of the atiriosphere 
w;is only equal to that of a column of mer- 
cury of the same base and 30 inches high. 
Pascal confirmed the conclusion in 104f>; six 
years afterwards it was found liy Perrier 
that the height of the mercury in the I'or- 
ricellian tube varied with the weather; and, 
in 1 065, Boyle proposed to use the instru- 
ment to measure the height of memntains. 

The common or cisttrn barometer, which 
is a mcKlification of the Torricellian tul)e, con- 
sists of a glass tul)e 33 inches in length and 
alsnit one- third of an inch in diameter, her- 
metically sealed at the top, and having the 
lower end resting in a small vessel c(»ntain- 
ing mercury, or bent upwards and terminat- 
ing in a glass bulb partly occupied by the 
mercury and open to the atmosphere. The 
tul>e is first filled with purified mercury, 
aiul then inverted, and there b affixed to it 
a scale to mark the height of the mercurial 
column, which comparatively seldom rises 
above 31 or sinks below 28 inches. In gen- 
eral the rising of the mercury presages fair 
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weather, and its falling the contrary, a great 
and sudden fall being the usual |)re8age of 
a storm. The weather-points on the ortli- 
nary barometric scale are as follows: At 
28 inches, stormy weather; 28 i, much rain 
or snow; 29, rain or snow; 29 A, changeable; 

30, fair or frost; 30A, settled fair or frost; 

31, very dry weather or hard frost. Per- 
tain attendant signs, however, have also to 
be noted: thus, when fair or foul weather 
follows almost immediately upon the rise or 
fall of the mercury, the change is usually 
of short duration; while if tlie change of 
weather be delayed for some days after the 
variation in the mercury, it is usually of 
long continuance. I'he direction of the 
wind has also to be taken into account. 

I'he siphon barometer consists of a bent 
tube, generally of uniform bore, having 
two unecjual legs, the longer closed, the 
shorter open. A suflicient (piantity of mer- 
cury having btjen intr<»duced to fill the 
longer leg, the instrument is set upright, 
and the mercury takes such a position that 
the difference of the levels in the two legs 
represents the pressure of the atmosphere. 
In the best siphon barometers there ai’e two 
scales, one for each leg, the divisions on one 
being reckoned upwards, and on the other 
downwards from an internujdiatt^ zero point, 
so that the sum of the two readings is the 



Siphon Barometer. Wheel Barometer. 

difference of leveb of the mercury in the 
two branches. 

The wheel barometer b the one that b 
most commcmly used for domestic purposes. 
It b far from being accurate, but it b often 
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preferred for ordinary uue on account of the 
greater range of its ecale, by which small 
differences in the height of the column of 
mercury are more easily observed. It usu- 
ally consists of a siphon barometer, having 
a float resting on the surfacte r)f the mercury 
in the o]>eu branch, a thread attached to 
the float passing over a pulley, and having 
a weight as a count(.TpoiBe to the float at 
its extremity. As the mercury rises and 
falls the thread and weight turn the }>ulley, 
which again moves the index of the dial. 

’’.rho moHuUiin barometer is a portable 
mercurial Ijarometer with a trijiod support 
and a long scale for measuring the altitude 
of mountains. I'o prevent breakage, through 
the oHcillatioriH of such a heavy ii(|uid as 
mercury, it is usually carried inverted, or it 
is furnished with a movable basin and a 
screw, by means of which the mercury may 
be forced up to the toj) of the tube. Fi^r 
deli(;ate operations, such Jis the measure- 
ment of altitudes, the scale of the barometer 
is furnislied with a nonius or vernier, which 
greatly increases the minuteness and accu- 
racy of the scale. ]<\>r the rough estimate 
of altitudes the following rule is sufficient: 
— As the sum of the heights of the nujrcury 
at the bottom and top of the mountain is 
to their difference, so is 62, boo to the height 
to be measured, in feet. (See also //r b/A^s, 
Miiimrcuivnt of,) In exact barometric oliser- 
vations two corrections reipiire to be made, 
one for tin? dt^pression of the mercury in the 
tube by capillary attraettion, the other for 
temj)eraturtJ, whicli incresisi^s or diminishes 
the l)ulk of the menuiry. In regard t<» the 
nu^asuremeiit of heights the general rule is 
to subtract the ten-thousandth part of the 
observe^l altitude for every degree of Fah- 
renheit above 112''. 

In the omroid barometer, as its name 
imjdies (Gr. o, not, ucros, liquid), no fluid 
is employed, the 
motion being de- 
jK^ndent iqKUi 
tlie susceptibil- 
ity to atmo- 
spheric pressure 
shown by a flat 
circular metal- 
lic chamber 
from which the 

air has fjeen Aneroid Barometer, 

partially ex- 
hausted, and which has a flexible top and 
bottom of corrugated metal plate. By an 
ingenious arrangement of springs and levers 
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the depression or elevation of the surface 
of the box is registered by an index on the 
dial, by which means it is also greatly mag- 
nified, being given in inches to correspond 
wdth the mercurial barometer. Aneroids 
are, however, generally less reliable than mer- 
curial barometers, w ith which they should be 
freciuently compared. The cut shows an 
aneroid without its case. A is the partially 
exhausted chamber, n a strong spring con- 
nected with its top and with the base -plate, 
V a lever from n connected through the 
bent lever D with the chain E coiled round 
F, and always kept tense by the spiral 
sjiring a. As the toj) of A rises or falls its 
niotimi is transmitted by i; to the le\ urs and 
chain so as to move the needle ii. At J is 
Bticn the tulxj through w’hich the air is 
drawm from a. 

Bar'on, originally, in the feudal system, 
the vassal t>r immediate tenant of any Huj>e* 
rior; but the tenn w^is afterw^ards restricted 
to the king s barons, and again to the greater 
of these only, W’ho attended the Great < ‘oiui- 
cil, or wdio, at a later date, were suniinoned 
by writ to Parliament. It was the second 
rank of nobility, until dukes and manpiises 
were introduced and placed alK)\ e tlie earls, 
and viscounts also set above the barons, 
wdio, therefore, now hold the lowest rank 
in the IMtish peeriige. The ]>resent barons 
are of three classes: (1) barons by pre- 
scription, whose ancestors have imiuemori- 
ally sat in the Upper House; (2) by patent; 
(8) by tenure, i.t. holding the title as an- 
nexed to land, ^rhe coronet is a plain g»)ld 
circle with six balls or large j)earls on its 
edge, the connected cap being of crimsou 
velvet . — Baron and ft mr, a term used for 
husband and wife in the English law. — 
Baron of bi rf tw^o sirloins not cut asunder. 

Bar'onet, a heredittiry dignity in Great 
Britain and Ireland, next in rank to the 
{Peerage, originally instituted by James 1. 
in 1611, nominally to promote the coloniza- 
tion and defence of Ulster, each baronet, 
on bis creation, being then obliged to pay 
into the treasury a sum of exclusive 

of fees. Baronets in Irtdand w^ere instituted 
in ] 620, and in Scotland in 1 626, the latter 
being called Baronets of Scotland and Nova 
Scotia, because their creation was originally 
intended to further the colonization of Nova 
Scotia. But the baronets of Scothuid and 
of Ireland have been baronets of the United 
Kingdom if created since 1707 and ISOl 
respectively. A baronet has the title of 
*Sir’ prefixed to his Christian and surname, 
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and his wife is ‘I^ady ’ so-and-so. Baronets 
rank before all knights. They have as their 
badge a ‘bloody hand’ (the arms of Ulster), 
that is, a left hand, erect and open, cut olF 
at the wrist, and red in colour. 

Baro'nius, or Baroxto, C\f:sAR, Italian 
ecclesiastical historian, born 1 538 ; educated 
at Naples; in l.‘*57 went to Koine; was one 
of the first pupils of 8t. l*hilip of Neri, and 
member of the oratory founded by him; 
afterwards cardinal and librarian of the 
Vatican Library. He owed these digni- 
ties to the services which he rendered the 
church by his Ecclesiastical Annals, com- 
prising valuable documents from the ]iapal 
archives, on which he laboured fnim the 
year 1580 until his death, June 30, 1007. 
They were continued, though with less 
power, by other writers, of whom llay- 
naldi takes the first rank. 

Barons’ War, the war carried on for sev- 
eral years by Simon de Montfort and other 
barons of Henry III. against the king, lie- 
ginning in 1203. 

Barony, a manor or landed estate under 
a baron, who formerly had certain rights of 
jurisdiction in his barony and could hold 
special courts. In Ireland baronies are still 
the chief subdivisions of the counties. 

Barouche (ba-rdsh'), a four-wheeled car- 
riage with a falling tf»t) and two inside seats 
in which four persons can sit, two fronting 
two. 

Barque (bark), a three-masted vessel of 
which the foremast and mainmast are 
8(|uare-rigged, but the mizzenniast has fore- 
and-aft sails only. 

Barquesimeto (bar-ka-se-nia'to), a city 
in the north of Venezuela, capital of the pro- 
vince of Barquesimeto. Population alxiut 
12 , 000 . 

Bar'ra, or Bar, a small kingdom in Africa, 
near the mouth of the (xambia. The Mon- 
dingoes, who form a considerable part of 
the lull abi tints, are Mohammedans and 
the most civilized people on the Gambia. 
Pop. 200,000. The coast here belongs to 
Britain. 

Barra, an island of the Outer Hebrides, 
w. coast of Scotland, belonging to Inver- 
ness-shire; 8 miles long and from 2 to 5 
broad, of irregular outline, with rocky 
coasts, surface hilly but furnishing excel- 
lent pasture. On the w. coast the Atlantic, 
beating with all its force, has hollowed out 
vast caves and fissures. I^arge herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep are reared on the 
island. The coasts of this and adjacent is- 
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lands abound with fish, and Ashing is an im- 
portant industry. Pop. 1887. 

Barra, a toMm about 3 miles east of 
Naples. Pop. 8434. 

Barracan', strictly, a thick strong stuff 
made in Persia aiul Armenia of camera 
hair, but the name has been applied to 
various wool, flax, and cotton fabrics. 

Bar'rack (Spanish barraca)^ originally a 
small cabin or hut for troops, but now ap- 
plied to the i>ermaneut buildings in which 
troops are lodged. Despite the obvious 
evils of the quartering system, the intro- 
duction of barracks met with considerable 
opposition in the British Ptirliamont as dan- 
gerous to liberty, by estranging the soldier 
from the citizen, and fitting him to become 
a tool of despotism. 

Barrackpur (-por'), a town and military 
cantonment, Hindustan, on the left bank 
of the Hm>ghly, 10 miles n.n.e. of Calcutta. 
1’he suburban residence of the viceroy is 
in Barrackpur Park. Pop. 17,702. 

Barracoon', a negro barrack or slave 
depot, formerly plentiful on the west coast 
of Africa, in C’uba, Brazil, &c. 

Barrafran'ca, a town of Sicily, prov, 
Caltanissetta. Pop. 9052. 

Barramun'da. See Oerntodus, 

Barranquilla (bar-ran-kel'ya), a port of 
S. America, in Colombia, on a branch of 
the river Magdalena, near its entrance into 
the Caribbean Sea, connected by rail with 
the seaiiort Sabanilla. l^op. 11,595. 

Barras (ba-rii), Paul Fhanc,joih Jean 
Niuholah, Comte de, member of the French 
national convention and of the executive 
directory, bom in Provence 1756, died 1829. 
After serving in thearaiy in India and Africa, 
he joined the revolutionary party and was a 
deputy in the tiers-^tat. He took part in the 
attack u{)on the Bastille and upon the I'uile- 
ries, and voted for the death of Louis XVI. In 
the sid)sequent events he displeased Robes- 
pierre, and on this account joined the mem- 
bers of the committee, who foresaw danger 
awaiting them, and being intrusted with 
the chief command of the forces of his 
party he made himself master of liolHJs- 
pierre. On Feb. 4, 1795, he was elected 
president of the convention, and on Oct. 6, 
when the troops of the sections which 
favoured the royal cause approache^ Barras 
for a second time received the chief com- 
mand of the forces of the convention. On 
this occasion he employed General Bona- 
parte, for whom he procured the chief com- 
mand of the army of the interior, and after* 
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wards the command of the army in Italy. 
From the events of the 18th Fructidor 
(Sept. 4, 1797) he governed absolutely until 
the 13th June, 1799, when Sidyes entered 
the directory, and in alliance with Bona- 
parte procured his downfall in the revolu- 
tion of the 18th Bnimaire (Nov. 9, 1799). 
lie afterwards resided at Brussels, Mar- 
seilles, Rome, and Montpellier under sur- 
veillance, returning to Baris only after the 
restoration of the Bourbons. 

Bax'ratry, in commerce, any fraud com- 
mitted by the master or mariners of a ship, 
whereby the owners, freighters, or insurers 
are injured; as by evading foreign port- 
duties; deviation from the usual course of 
the voyage, by the captain, for his own 
private purposes; trading with an enemy, 
whereby the sliip is exposed to seizure; wil- 
ful violation of a blockade; wilful resistance 
of search by a l)elligerent vesstd, where the 
right of search is higally exercised; fraudu- 
lent negligence; einbez/leinent of any jtart 
of the cargo, &c. 

Barratry, (Common, in law, the stirring 
up of lawsuits luul quarrels between (»ther 

{ )ersons, the party guilty of this offence 
)oing indictable as a common barrator or 
barretor, 'fhe commencing of suits in the 
name of a fictitious plaintiff is common bar- 
ratry. In Scotland barratry is the selling 
of justice by a judge for money. 

Barrel, a well-known variety of wooden 
vessel; but the term is also used as a defi- 
nite measure and weiglit. A barrel of beer 
is 3(5 gals., of flour 19(5 lbs., of beef or pork 
200 lbs. 

Barrel-organ, a musical instrument usu- 
ally carried by street musicians, in which a 
barrel studded with ]>egs or staples, when 
turned round, opens a stories of valves to 
admit air to a set of piftes, or acts u)u»n 
wire strings like those of the piano, thus 
producing a fixed series c»f tunes. 

Barren Grounds, a large tract in the 
North-west Territories of Canada, extend- 
ing nortliwanls from CUiurchill River to the 
Arctic Ocean between Oreat Bear and (Ireat 
Slave Lake and Hudson's Bay. It largely 
consists of swain |)8. lakes, and areas of bare 
rock with dwarf birches and wdllows in 
certain parts. The reindeer and musk-ox 
are among the animals. 

Barrhead', a town, Scjitland, county Ren- 
frew, on the Levem, 7 miles 8.w. of Cllasgow; 
chief industries: printing of cottons, the spin- 
ning of cotton yam, dyeing, bleaching, iron 
and brass founding. Pop. 6566. 


Barricade, an obstruction hastily raised 
to defend a narrow passage, such as a street, 
defile, or bridge. When beams, chains, che- 
vaux-de-frise and prepared materials are 
wanting, wagons, barrows, casks, chests, 
branches of trees, paving-stones, &c., may 
be used for the purpose. They have been 
frequently used in popular outbursts, espe- 
cially in Baris, though their accessibility to 
attack by breaking through the houses of 
adjoining streets makes a prolonged tenure 
against troops impossible. 

Barrier Beef, a coral reef which extends 
for 1260 miles off the n.e. coast of Aus- 
tralia, at a distance from laud ranging from 
10 to 100 miles. In sailing from Sydney 
through Torres Straits vessels have the 
choice of the inner and outer routes; the 
former, though narrow, gives a channel of 
about 12 fathoms deep throughout, and pro- 
tected from the sea by the reefs themselves; 
the outer channel is less accurately sur- 
veyed and still dangerous. 

Barrier Treaty, the treaty (1718) by 
which, when the Sjianish Netherlands were 
ceded to Austria, the Dutch secured the 
right to garrison several border fortresses of 
the country at the expense of Austria, to 
serve as a barrier against France. It was 
declared void in 1781 by Joseph II. 

Bar'rington, Daineh, son of Viscount 
Barrington, lawyer, antic|uarian, and natu- 
ralist ; born 1727, died 1800. He wrote 
many papers for the Royal Society and the 
Society of Anti(|uaries ; published some 
sepjirate works, and was a correspondent of 
White of Selborne. 

Barrister, in England or Ireland, an 
advocate or [deader, who has been admitted 
by one of the Inns of Court, viz, the Inner 
1'emple, Middle Temple, Lincoln's Inn, or 
Cray’s Inn, to plead at the bar. It is they 
who B])eak before all the higher courts, being 
instructed in regard to the case they have in 
ham! ])y means of tlie brief which they re- 
ceive from the solicitor who may happen to 
engage their services, and which has a cer- 
tain fee endorsed upon it as the sum to be 
paid for the barrister’s services in the case. 
Before a student can be admitted to the bar 
he must have been a member of one of those 
societies, and have kept twelve temis there. 
The examinations, which had dwindled into 
mere forms, have been rerived and made 
more stringent. Barristers are sometimes 
called utitr or outer harrUterg, to distinguish 
them from the queen’s (king's) counsel, who 
sit within the bar in the courts and are dis- 
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tinguished by a silk gown. Barristers are 
also spoken of as coumd, as in the phrase 
opinion of counsel, that is, a written opinion 
on a case obtained from a barrister before 
whom the facts have been laid. All judges 
are selected from the barristers. A barri- 
ster cannot maintain an action for his fees, 
wliich are considered purely honorary. A 
Tevi»ii\(j harriatcr is a barrister appointed 
to revise the list of persons in any locality 
who have a vote for a member of Parliament. 
The term corre8|>onding to barrister is in 
Scotland advocate^ in the ITuited States 
eoumdior^at-lair; but the position of the 
latter is not quite the same. 

Bar'ros, Jolo de, Portuguese historian; 
bom 1 490. He was attached to the court 
of King Emmanuel, who, after the publica- 
tion in ir/20 of Barros' Romance, the Em- 
peror Clarimond, urged him to undertake a 
history of the Portuguese in India, which 
appeared thirty -two years later. King 
tlohn HI. ap|)oiuted Barros governor of the 
Portuguese settlements in (luinea, and 
general agent for these colonies, further 
presenting him in 1580 with the province 
of Maranham in Brazil, for the purpose of 
colonization. For his losses by the last 
enterprise the king indemnified him, and he 
died in retirement in 1570. Besides his 
standard work, Asia I’ortuguosa, he wrote 
a moral dialogue on compromise, and the 
first Portuguese Grammar. 

Barro'sa, a village, Spain, neai' the h.w. 
coast of Andalusia, near which General 
Graham, when abandoned by the Spaniards, 
defeated a superior French force in 1811. 

Bar'row, a river in the south-east of Ire- 
land, province Leinster, rising on the bor- 
ders of the King's and Queen s Counties, 
and after a southerly course joining the 
Suir in forming Waterford harbour. It is 
next in importance to the Shannon, and is 
navigable for vessels of *200 tons for 1^5 
miles above the sea. 

Bar'row, Isaac, an eminent English 
mathematician and divine, born in Loudon 
in 1030, studied at the Charterhouse and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow in 1649. After a course 
of medical studies he turned to divinity, 
mathematics, and astronomy, graduated 
anew at Oxford in 165*2, and, failing to 
obtain the Cambridge Greek professorship, 
went abroad In 1659 he was ordained; 
in 1660 elected Greek professor at Cam- 
bridge; in 1662 professor of geometry in 
Gre^am College; and in 1663 Lucasian 
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professor of mathematics at Cambridge, a 
jH)8t which he resigned to Newton in 1669. 
In 1670 he was created 1 >.!)., in 1672 master 
of Trinity College, and in lt)75 vice-chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University. He died 
in 1677. His principal mathematical works 
(written in Latin) were (an edition of which 
was edited by Whewell) : Euclidis Elemonta, 
1655; Euclidis Data, 1657; Mathematic«'e 
Lectiones, 1664-66; Lectiones Opticm, 1 669; 
Lectiones Geometrical, 1670; Archimedis 
0))era; Apollonii Coniconim lib. iv.; Tlieo- 
dosii Spherica, 1 675. All his English works, 
which are theological, were left in MS., and 
published by Dr. Tillotson in 1685. As a 
mathematician Barrow was deemed inferior 
only to Newton. 

Barrow, Sik John, Baut., geogra}>hcr 
and man of letters, born in 1764 in Lanca- 
shire. At the age of sixteen he went in 
a whaler to Gretiuland ; w’iis subset pieiitly 
teacher of mathematics in a school at 
Greenwich; and was sent with Lord Ma- 
cartney in his embassy to China in 1792, to 
tiike charge of philosophical instrumeuts for 
presentation to the Chinese emperor. His 
account of this journey was of great value, 
and not less so wfU) the account of his travels 
in South Africa, whither he went in 1797 us 
secretary to Macartney. In 1804 ho was 
appointed second secretary to the admiralty, 
a post occupied by him for forty years. In 
1835 he Wii.s made a baronet; and he died 
in 1848, three years after his retirement. 
Besides the accounts of his own travels he 
published lives of Earl Macartney, Ijord 
Anson, liord Howe, and Drake; Voyages 
of Discovery and Research within the 
Arctic Regions ; an autobiography of him- 
self written at the age of eighty-three, &c. 

Barirow-in-Fur'nesB, a seaport and par- 
liamentary borough of Lancashire, in the 
district of Furness, opposite the island of 
Walney, a town that has increased from a 
fishing hamlet with 100 inhabitants in 1848 
to a town of 47,111 inhabitants in 1881. 
Its prosperity is due to the mines of red 
hematite iron-ore which abounds in the 
district, and to the railway rendering its 
excellent natural harbour available. It 
has several large docks; besides graving- 
docks, a floating-dock capable of receiving 
vessels of 3000 tons, a large timber pond, 
&c. There is an extensive trade in timber, 
cattle, grain, and flour; and iron-ore and 
pig-iron are largely shipped. It has numer- 
ous blast-fumaoes, and one of the largest 
Bessemer-steel works in the world. Besides 
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iron-workfl a large business is done in ship- 
1)iiilding, the making of railway wagons 
and rolling stock, ropes, sails, bricks, &c. 
A town- hall erected at a cost of jIGOjOOO 
was ojKined in 1 887. 

BayroWB, mounds of earth or stones raised 
to mark the resting-place of the dead, and 
distinguished, according to their shape, as 
/oy/y/, hoid^ hell, eonc, broad barrows. The 
practice of barrow- 
burial is of un- 
known antifjuity 
and almost uni- 
versal, barrows be- 
ing found all over 
Kurope, in Nor- 
tluirn Africa, Asia 
Minor, Afglianis- 
tan, Western India, 
and in America. In 
the earliest bar- 
rows the inclosed 
Ixxlies were simply 
laid upon the 
ground, with stone 
or bone imple- 
ments and weapons 
beside them. In 
barrows of later 
date the remains 
are generally in- 
closed in a stone 
cist. Frequently 
cremation |)rtx!edcd 
the erection of the 
barrow, the ash(?s 
being inclosed in 
an urn or cist. A detailed description of an 
ancient barrow-burial is given in the Anglo- 
Saxon ptHjm Beowulf, and the accounts t»f 
the obsequies of Hector and Achilles in the 
Iliad and Odyssey are well known. 

Barrow Strait, the connecting channel 
between Lancaster Sound and Bathn’s Bay 
on the E. and the Polar Ocean on the w. 
Of gimt depth, with rocky and rugged 
shores. Named after Sir John Barrow. 

Bar'ry, Sir Charles, an English archi- 
tect, bom in London 17i>5. After execu- 
ting numerous inqH)rtant buildings, such 
as the Reform Club-house, Loudon, St. Ed- 
W'ard's School, Birmingham, kc,, he was 
ap(H)mted architect of the new Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster, a noble pile, 
with the execution of which he was occupied 
for more than twenty-four years. He w'as 
knighted in 1852, and died suddenly in 
18()0. His son, Edward Middleton, K A. 


(1830-1880), was also a distinguished 
architect, and produced many important 
buildings, though he was disappointed in 
regard to his designs for the Albert Memo- 
rial, National Gallery, and New Law 
Courts. 

Barry, Comtesse pu. See Du Barry, 

Barry, James, a painter and writer on 
art, born at Cork 1741 * studied abroad with 
the aid of Burke; 
was elected Royal 
Academician on 
his return; and 
worked seven years 
on the paintings 
for the hall of the 
Society for the En- 
couragement of the 
Arts. In 1773 he 
published his In- 
quiry into the Real 
and Imaginary Ob- 
structions to the 
Increase of the 
Arts in England; 
and in 1782 was 
elected professor of 
painting to the 
Academy. He was 
expelled in 1797 
on the ground of 
his authorshi}) of 
the Letter to the 
Society of Dilet- 
tanti. His chief 
painting was his 
Victors at Olym- 
pia. He died in 1806. 

Barry Cornwall, the assumed name of 
Bryan Waller Procter. 

Bar^sabas, son of Alpheus, brother of 
James the Less and of Jude, and one of the 
candulates for the apostolical otiice left 
vacant by Judas Iscariot. According to 
tradition be was afterwards bishop of 
Eleutheropolis, near Jemsalem, and suffered 
martyrdom. Au(»ther Barsabas, surnamed 
Judas, supposed to be the brother of the 
above, is mentioned in the Acts as a com- 
panion of Paul and Barnabas at Antioch. 
He is supposed to have died in Jerusalem 
at a very advanced age. 

Bar-iAot, a double-headed shot consisting 
of two pieces connected by a bar. 

Bar-sur-Attbe (bar-sur-ob). an ancient 
town, France, dep. Aube, where, in 1814, a 
hotly-contested action was fought between 
Napoleon and the allies. Pop. 5000. 
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Bart, Barth, or Baert (hiirt), Jean, a 
famous French sailor, born at Dunkirk, 
11)50, the sou of a ])oor fisherman. He 
became captain of a })rivateer, aiul after 
some brilliant exploits was appointed cap- 
tain in the royal navy. In recognition of 
his further services he was made commo- 
dore, subsecjuently receiving letters of 
nobility, llrusipie, if not vulgar in manner, 
and ridiculed by the court for his indifference 
to ceremony, he ina<le the navy of the 
nation everywhere respected, and furnished 
some of the most stiiking chaj iters in the 
romance of naval warfare. After the peace 
of Kyswick he lived (piietly at Dunkirk, 
and died tliere while ecjuipping a fleet to 
take part in the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, 1702. 

Bartas (bar-tii), Guillaume de Salluhte 
T u:, a French }>oet, termed ‘ the divine * by 
contemporary Knglish writers; born 1544. 
Principal work, La Sejiinaine ('riic Week), a 
))oeiii on the creation, translated into hhiglish 
by Sylvester, llied of wounds received at 
Ivry, ]59n. 

Bartfeld (bart'felt), an old town, Hun- 
gary, county of Saros, on tbo '1 t‘|)l, with 
mineral springs in the neighijourhood. I’op. 
530a. 

Barth (hart), Heinrich, African traveller, 
bom at Hamburg 1821, died in 1805. He 
graduated at the Fniversity of llerlin as 
Ph.l). in ls44; and set out in 1845 to 
explore all the countries bordering on the 
!Me<IittTranean. The first volume of his 
^^'aIlderungen durch die Ivustenliinder des 
M ittelmeeres was publislied in 1840, in 
which year he was invited by the English 
government to join Dr. Overweg in ac- 
companying Richardson's expedition to Cen- 
tral Africa. The expedition set out from 
Tripoli in Febmary, 1850, and in spite of 
the death both of Richardson and Overweg, 
liarth did not return to Tripoli till the 
autumn of 1855. His explorations, wdiich 
extended over an area of alx)ut 2,000,0o0 
square miles, deteraiined the course of the 
Niger and the true nature of the Sahara. 
I'he English account of it w^as entitled 
Travels and Discoveries in North and 
Central Africa (5 vols. 1857-58). An 
important work on the African languages 
was left unfinished. 

Barth, Jean. See Bart. 

BarthAemy (bar-tal-me), Jean Jacques, 
French author, bom 1716. He was edu- 
cated under the Jesuits, for holy orders, 
but declined all offers of clerical promotion 
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above the rank of A hht Ho gained con- 
siderable repute as a worker in ])liiJology and 
archeology; and after his a|>pointment tvs 
director of the Ibiyal Cabinet of Medals, in 
1753, spent some time travelling in Italy 
collecting medals and antitjuities. His best- 
known work, not iuajitly characterized by 
himself as an unwieldy compilation, was the 
Travels of the Y ouiiger Anaeharsis in G rei*co. 
It was very popular and was translated into 
various tongues. I'hough taking no part 
in the revolution he was arrested on a charge 
of aristocracy in 1793, but wjih set at liberty, 
anti subsetpieutly offered the post of libra- 
rian of the National Library. He died in 
1795. 

Barth^lmy- Saint - Hilaire ( har-tribnni- 
san-tc-hir), Jules, French scholar mid 
statesman, bom 1805, died in 1^87. He 
was professor of («reek and Latin jihilo- 
sojiby in the College of France, but resigned 
the chair after the coup d’t tat of 1 852 and 
refused to take the oath; was reappointed 
1862; ill l8tI9 was rcturneil to the ( -orps 
Lcgislatif; after the revolution wits a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly; was elected 
senator for life in 1875. He published a 
translation of Aristotle, and works on Ihiddh- 
ism, M ohammed and Mohammedanism, the 
Vedas, &c, 

Barthez (har-tfi), Paul JosEini, an emi- 
nent French physician, born at Montpellifjr 
1734, died 1 806. At Montpellier he founded 
a medical school, which aetpured a reputa- 
tion throughout all Kurojie. Having settled 
ill l*aris, he was aj)| minted by the king 
consulting physician, and by the Duke of 
Orleans his first physician. The revolu- 
tion deprived him of the greatest part of 
his fortune, and drove him fnim i’aris, but 
Najxileon brought him forth again, and 
loaded him in his advanced age with dig- 
nities. Among his numerous writings may 
be mentioned Nouvelle Mccanique des 
Mouvemens de r Homme et des Animaux; 
Traitement des Maladies (^outteuses; Con- 
Hultatifiii de M(?decine, &c. 

Bartholdi (bar-torde), Auguste, French 
sculptor, Ixim 1833; liest known as the artist 
of the colossal statue of Liberty now over- 
looking the harbour of New York. 

Bartholin (biir'to-lin), Kastar, Swedish 
writer, bom 1685, died 1630. He studied 
medicine, philosophy, and theology; was 
made Doctor of Medicine at Basel in 1610, 
rector of the ITniversity of (Jojicnhagen 
1618, and professor of theology 1624. His 
Institutiones Auatomicas was for long a 
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standard toxt-book in the universities. His 
son, 'fHOMAH, born at Copenhagen 1616, 
died 1680, w^as equally celebrated as a phi- 
lologist, naturalist^ and physician. He was 
professor of anatomy at Copenhagen, 1648; 
physician to the king, Christian V., in 1670; 
and councillor of state, 1675. His sons, 
Kaupau (bom 16.54, died 1704) and Thomas 
(b(jrn 1659, died 1690) were also highly 
distinguished — the first as an anatomist, 
the other as an archseologist 

Barthoromew, the ajiostle, is probably 
the same person as NatJuiiiacly mentioned 
in the Cospel (jf 8t. John as an upright 
Isniidite and one of the first disciples of 
tiesus. He is said to have taught (>4iris- 
tiaiiity in the south of Arabia, into which, 
ac(!ordiiig to KuseVnns, he carried the ( ios- 
pel of St. Matthew in the Hebrew language; 
and to have suffered martyrdom. The 
ancient church had an a]>ocryphal gospel 
bearing his name, of which nothing has 
been preserved. A festival is held to his 
memory on 24th August. 

Bartholomew, St., an island, one of the 
West Indies, in the JiCeward group, Indong- 
ing to France, being transferred by Sweden 
in 1878, about 24 miles in circumference. 
It produces some tobacco, sugar, cotton, in- 
digo, tS:c. Fop. 2874. The only town is 
(lustavia. 

Bartholomew Fair, a celebrated fair, 
established in the reign of Henry I., for- 
iiierly held in West Sniithfield, Loudon, on 
St. liarthohjinew’s Day (Aug. 24, O.8.), but 
abolished since 1855. 

Bartholomew’s Day, St., a feast of the 
Church of Rome, celebrated (August 24) in 
honour of St. Bartholomew. What is known 
as the Mahsacuk of St. Bartholomew was 
the slaughter of the French Pmtestants, 
whicli began on 24th August, 1572, by secret 
orders from C-harles IX., at the instigation 
of his mother, (Catharine de Medici, and in 
whicli, occonling to Sully, 70,000 Hugue- 
nots, including women and children, were 
murdered throughout the country. iHiring 
the minority of I'harles and the regency of 
his mother a long war raged in France 
between the Catholics and Huguenots, the 
leaders of the latter being the Prince of 
ConiW and Admiral Coligny, In 1570 
overtures were made by the court to the 
Huguenots, which resultt^d in a treaty of 
peace. This treaty blinded the chiefs of 
the Huguenots, particularly the Admiral 
Coligny, who was wearied with civil war. 
The king appeared to have entirely disen- 


gaged himself from the influence of the 
Guises and his mother ; he invited Coligny 
to his court, and honoured him as a father. 
The most artful means were employed to 
increase this delusion. The sister of the 
king was married to the Prince de Bdam 
(Aug. 18, 1572) in order to allure the most 
distinguished Huguenots to l^aris. On Aug. 
22 a shot from a window wounded the 
admiral. The king hastened to visit him, 
and swore to punish the author of the vil- 
lainy; but on the same day he was induced 
by his mother to believe that the admiral 
had designs on his life. * God’s death!’ 
he exclaimed; 'kill the admiral; and not 
only him, but all the Huguenots; let none 
remain to disturb us.’ The following night 
Catharine held the bloody council, which 
fixed the execution for the night of 8t. 
Bartholomew, August 24, 1572. After 
the assassination of Coligny a liell from the 
tower of the royal palace at mithiigbt gave 
to the assembled companies of burghers 
the signal for the general massacre of the 
Huguenots. I’lie I’rince of (^nde and the 
King of Navarre saved their lix es by going 
to mass and pretending to embrace the 
Catholic religion. By the king’s orders the 
massacre was extended througliout the whole 
kingdom; and the horrible slaughter con- 
tinued for thirty days in almost all the pro- 
vinces. 

Bartholomew’s Hospital, St., one of the 
great hospitals of London, formerly the 
priory of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and made an hos- 
pital by Henry VIII. 
in 1547. On an aver- 
age 6600 patients are 
annually admitted to 
the hosjiital, while about 
1 00,000 out-patients are 
relieved by it. A medi- 
cal school is attached 
to it. 

Bar'tizan, a small 
overhanging turret 
pierced wdth one or 
more apertures for 
archers, projecting gen- 
erally from the angles 
on the top of a tower, 
or from the parapet, or elsewhere, as in a 
medieeval castle. 

Bartlett, William Henry, an English 
artist, bom 1809, died on a voyage from 
Malta to Marseilles 1854. He travelled 
extensively abroad, and the illustrated works 
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descriptive of the countries visited by him 
(Switzerland, the Bosphorus and the Danulte, 
Syria and Palestine, Egypt, Ctiuaila, United 
States, &c.) obtained great success with the 
public, the engravings being from sketches 
by his own pencil. 

Bartolini (bar-to-le'nc), Lorkxzo, a 
celebrated Italian sculptor, born at Flo- 
rence about 1778, died 1850. He studied 
and worked in Paris, and was patronized 
by Napoleon. On the fall of the empire he 
returned to Florence, where he continued to 
exercise his profession. Among his greater 
works may be mentioned his groups of 
Charity, and Hercules and Ijycas, a colossal 
bust of Napoleon, and the beautiful monu- 
ment in the cathedral of Lausanne, erected 
in memory of Lady Stratford Canning, 
l^artolini ranks next to C^anova among 
modem Italian sculptors. 

Bartolommeo (-ma'o), Fra. Sec 
Baccio della Porta, 

Bartolozsd (-lot'se), Francesco, a distin- 
guished engraver, born at Florence in 1725, 
or, according to others, in 1730, died at 
Lisbon 1813. In Venice, in Florence, and 
Milan he etched several pieces on sacred 
subjects, and then went to London, Mdiere 
he received great encouragement. After 
forty years’ residence in London he went to 
Lisbon on the invitation of the Prince Regent 
of Portugal to take the superintendence of 
a school of engravers, and remained there 
till his death. 

Bar'ton, Anjjrew, one of Scotland’s first 
great naval commanders; flourished during 
the reign of James IV\, and belonged to a 
family which for two generations had pro- 
duced able and successful seamen. In 1 41>7 
he commanded the escort which accompanied 
Perkin W arbeck from Scotland. After doing 
considerable damage to English shipping he 
was killed in an engagement with two ships 
which had been specially fitted out against 
him (1512). 

Barton, Bernard, known as the Quaker 
poet, bora in London 1784, died 184^ In 
1806 he removed to \W>dbridge, in Suffolk, 
where he was long clerk in a bank. He 

E ublished Metrical Effusions (1812); Poems 
y an Amateur (1818); Poems (1820); Nafio- 
leon, and other Poems (1822); Poetic Vigils 
(1824); Devotional Verses (1826); A New- 
year’s Eve, and other Poems (1828) ; besides 
many contributions to the annuals and maga- 
zines. His poetry, though deficient in force, 
is pleasing, fluent, and graceful. 

Barton, Elizabeth, a country girl of Al- 
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din^on, in Kent (commonly called the Holy 
Maid of Kent), who gained some notoriety 
in the reign of Henry VIII. She was sub- 
ject to epileptic fits, and was persuaded by 
certain priests that she was a prophetess 
inspired by God. Among other things she 
prophesied that Henry, if he persisted in 
his purpose of divorce and second marriage, 
would not be king for seven months longer, 
and would die a shameful death, and be 
succeeded by Catherine’s daughter. On ar- 
rest the imposture was confessed, and Barton 
and six (others were executed May 5, 1534. 

Barton-upon-Humber, a town of England, 
in Lincolnshire, on the Humber. It con- 
tains two old churches, one of which is an 
undoubted specimen of Anglo-Saxon aniJji- 
tecture. Pop. 5339. 

Bartsch (barch), KAUii Frikdru’h, a 
German scholar, born in 1832, died in 1838, 
whose labours have been of immense serviiuj 


in elucidating the older literature and lan- 
guage of his native country as well as in 
the field of the Romance tongues. Among 
his publications were editions of the Nibe- 
lungenlied, Walther Von der Vogel vveidc, 
Kudrun, Ac.; Chrestomathie de I’ancicn 
Franvais; Provenyalisches Lesebuch ; trans- 
lations of Burns, of Dante, Ac. 

Baxu (ba-rd'), a woolly substance used 
for caulking ships, stuiling cushions, Ai:., 
found at the base of the leaves of an East 
India sago palm. 

Baruch (ba'ruk; literally ‘blessed’), a 
Hebrew scribe, friend and assistant to the 
pn)phct Jeremiah. At the captivity, after 
the destruction of Jc^rusalem, tleremiah and 
Baruch were permitted to remain in l^ales- 
tine, but were afterwards carried into l^gypt, 
B.C. 588. His Hubs(i<|ueiit life is unknown. 
One of the apocryphal books bears the name 
of 1 ’aruch. The Council of 'I’reiit gave it a 
place in the canon, but its authenticity was 
not admitted either by the ancient Jews or 
the early Christian fathers. 

Bar wood, a dyewood obtained from 
Pterocarpus anrjolensi&y a tall treie of West 
Africa. It is chiefly used for giving orange- 
red dyes on cotton yarns. See Camwood, 

Baiyta, oxide of barium, called also 
heav^y earthy from its being the heaviest of 
the earths, its specific gravity being 47. 
It is generally found in combination with 
sulphuric and carbonic acids,f orming sulphate 
and carbonate of baryta^ the former of which 
is called heavy-spar, Baiyrta is a gray 
powder, has a sharp, caustic, alkaline taste, 
and a strong affinity for water, and forms a 
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hydratu with that element. Tt fonnH white 
HiiltH with the acidu, all of which arc poiHori- 
ouH exce))t the Bulphate. Several mixturcB 
of Hulphate of baryta and white-lead are 
manufactured, and are 
used 08 white ]nj^nients, 
or it may be used alone. 

Oarlioiiate of ])arvta, 
which in the natural Htate 
is known as witherite, is 
also uHed n8 the bfiHO of 
certain colourn. 'J'he ni- 
trate in used in pyro- 
tecliuy, in the ])reparatiou 
of j^reen lireworkH. 

Basalt (l)a-Halt'),a well- 
known i^meouH rock oc- 
curring^ in the ancient traj) 
and t)»e recrerit voh^anic Heriee of rockw, but 
inoMt abundantly in the former. H is a 
iine-^o’ained heavy crystalline rock, coiiBint- 
in;L,^ of felspar, au;,dte, ainl imiji^netic iron, and 
sometiiijeM contaiim a little olivine. Basalt 
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is amorphous, columnar, tabular, or globular. 
I'he columnar form is straight or curved, 
perpendicular or inclined, stunetiines nearly 
horizontal; the diameter of the columns 


from 3 to 18 inches, sometimes with trans- 
verse 8eniis[)herical joints, in which the con- 
vex part of one is inserted in the concavity of 
another; and the height from 5 feet to 150. 
'J"he forms of the columns generally are 
jientagonal, hexagonal, or octagonal. When 
decom|K)8ed it is found also in round masses, 
either spherical or com)>re8sed and lenti- 
cular. 'i’liesc rounded masses are sometimes 
comj)OBed of concentric layers, with a nu- 
cleus, and Bonietinies of {)risms radiating 
from a centre. Fingal’s ('ave, in the islaiul 
of Staff a, furnishes a remarkable instance 
of basaltic columns. "J'he pillars of the 
Giant’s (’ausew’ay, Ireland, comjwsed of 
this stone, and exposed to the roughest sea 
for ages, liave their angles as jHirfect as 
tho.se at a distance from the waves. Basalt 
often assumes curious and fantastic forms, 
as for ex ample those musses poj)ularly knowm 
as ‘ Sampson’s Bibs ’ at Arthur’s Seat, Edin- 
burgh, and ‘Lot’ and ‘Lot’s Wife’ near the 
H. coast of St. Helena. 

Baschi ibus'ke), Mattko, an Italian 
^Minorite friar of the convent of Monte- 
falcone, founder and first general of the 
C^uichin branch of the Franciscaus. lie 
died at \"enico, 1552. 

Bas'einet, or Bas'net, a light helmet, 
sometimes with, hut more fre(|Uently with- 
out a visor, in general use for English in- 
fantry in the reigns of I'khvard 11. and III., 
and Bichard 11. 

Base, in sirehitecrture, that part of a 
column which is between the top of the 
IH'destal and the bottom of the shaft; wiiere 
ill ere is no jHidestal, the part between the 
b(»ttom of the column and the pavement. 
The term is also applied to the low’er pro- 
jecting part of the w all of a room, consisting 
of a ])linth and its mouldings. 

Base, in chemistry, a term applied to those 
compound su Instances w^hich unite with acids 
to form salts. 

Base, or Basis, a term in tactics, signify- 
ing the t>riginal line on which an offensive 
army fonns; the frontier of a country, a 
river, or any safe position from which an 
army takes the field to invade an enemy's 
country; ujion which it dei>end8 for its sup- 
plies, reinforcements, &c.; to which it sends 
back its sick iind wounded ; and u j>on which 
it w'^ould generally fall back in case of re- 
verse and retreat. 

Base-ball, a game played wdth a bat and 
ball which has obtained a sort of national 
character in the United States. It is very 
similar to the English game of ^rounders,' 
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and is played by nine players a side. A 
diauiond-shaped space of ;ua-ouiid, feet on 
the side, is marked out, the corners beiii^ 
the * bases.' One side takes the held, and 
the other sends a man to bat. When the 
field side take their places the *pitciier,' 
standing inside the tprouiul near the centre 
and in front of the batsman, delivers a ball 
to the batsman, who stands at the Miome 
base/ and who tries to drive it out of the 


reach of the fieldoi*8, and far enough cnit of 
the field to enable him to run round the 
bases, which scores a run. If lie cannot 
run nnmd all he may stop at any one, and 
may be followed by another hatsman. If 
he is touched by the ball he is out, and 
when three on his side are put out, the field 
side take the bat. Nine of these innings 
make a game, which the highest sctiro wins. 
The bat is of a cylindrical shape, not more 
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than inches in diameter nor more than 
4*2 inches long. The ball is about 9 inches 
in circumference and ])retty elastic. 

Basedow (bii'ze-do), John liKRNiiARD, 
German educationalist, bom 1 723, died 1 790. 
irinler the auspices of the IMnce of Anhalt- 
Dessau he opened, in 1774, an educational 
institution which he called the Philatf 
throjnn^ a school free from sectarian bias, 
and in which the pupils were to lx; disci- 
plined in all studies — physical, intellectual, 
and moral. This school led to the establish- 
ment of many similar ones, though Basedow 
retired from it in 1778. Tlie chief feature 
of Basedow’s system is the full development 
of the faculties of the young at which he 
aspired, in pursuance of the notions of Locke 
and Rousseau. 

Basel (bii'zl; Fr. Hdlf ), a canton and 
city of Switzerland. The canton borders on 
Alsace and Baden, has an area of 17f> srj. m. 
and a pop. of 124,372, nearly all speak- 
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ing German. It is divided into two half- 
cantons, Basel city ( Tiasel-Htadt) and Ihisel 
country (Basel-Landschaft). ^riie former 
consists of the city and its i)recincts, tlie 
remainder of the canton forming liasel- 
Jjandschaft, the capital of which is Liestal. 
The city of Basel is 43 m. N. of Bern, and 
consists of two parts on opposite sides of tlje 
Rhine, and communicating by three bridges, 
one of them an ancient wooden structure; in 
the older {tortious is irregularly built with 
narrow streets; has an ancient cathedral, 
founded 1010, containing the tombs of 
Erasmus and other eminent {tersons; a 
university, founded in 1459; a seminary for 
missionaries; a museum containing the 
valuable public library, pictures, &c. "I'he 
industries embrace silk ribbons (8000 hands 
employed), tanning, pa|ier, aniline (lyes, 
brewing, &c. ; and the advantageous position 
of liasei, a little below where the IlhiT e 
becomes navigdt>le and at the terminus of 
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the French and German railways, has made 
it the ein])()riuni of a most iinportant trade. 
At Basel was signed the treaty of peace 
between France and l^russui, A{)nl 5, and 
that between France and Spain, July 22, 
17Uo. Pop. 61.399. 

Basel, (Council of, a celebrated ecume- 
nical council of the church convoked by 
Pope Martin V. and his successor Kiigenius 
IV. It was ojKJiied 14th Dec. 1431, under 
the presidency of tlie (-ardinal Legate 
Juliano ( Jesarini of St. Angel(». 'Fhe objects 
of its deliberations were to extirpate here- 
sies (tliat of the liuHsites in jiarticular), to 
unite? all (Christian nations undtir the (Ca- 
tholic church, to ]»ut a stop to wars iKJtwccn 
( Christian princes, and to reform the church. 
But its first 8tej)8 towards a peaceable re- 
conciliation with the Hussites were dis- 
pleasing to the pope, who authoriztid the 
cardinal legate to dissolve ttio (council. 
I'hat body opposed the i^retensions of the 
jK)pe, and, notwithstancling his repeated 
onlers to remove to Italy, continued its 
delilKirations under the protection of the 
enii»eror Sigismiind, of the German princes, 
aiul of J'Vance, On the pope continuing to 
issue bulls for its dissolution the council 
commenced a formal j)roce8s against him, 
and cited him to appear at its bar. On his 
refusal to comply with this demand the 
council declared him guilty of contumacy, 
and, after Eugenius had ojHjiied a counter- 
synod at Ferrara, clecreod his suspension 
from the pa])al chair (Jan. 24, 1438). The 
removal of Eugenius, however, seemed so 
impracticable, that some jirelates, who till 
then had been the lioldest and most influen- 
tial speaker in the council, including the 
( ^ardinal Ijcgate J uliano, left Basel, and went 
over to the j)arty of Eugenius. The Arch- 
bishop of Arles, (kirdinal Louis Allemand, 
was now made first prt»sident of the council, 
and directed its jiroceedings with much 
vigour. In May, 1 439, it declared Eugenius, 
on ac^count of his disobedience of its decrees, 
a heretic, and formally dejuised him. Ex- 
communicated by Eugenius, they proceeded, 
in a regular conclave, to elect the duke 
Amadeus of Savoy to the papal chair. 
Felix V. — the name he adopted — was ac- 
knowledged by only a few princes, cities, 
and universities. After this the moral power 
of the council declined; its last formal ses- 
sion was held May 16, 1443, though it was 
not technically dissolved till May 7, 1449, 
when it gave in its adhesion to Nicholas Y., 
the successor of Eugenius. The decrees of 


the (k)uncil of Basel are admitted into none 
of the Homan collections, and are con- 
sidered of no authority by the Roman law- 
yers. They are regarded, however, as of 
authority in points of canon law in IVance 
and Germany, as their regulations for the 
reformation of the church have been adopted 
in the pragmatic sanctions of both countries, 
and, as far as they regard clerical discipline, 
have been actually enforced. 

Base-line, in Rurveying, a straight line 
measured with the utmost precision to form 
the starting-point of the triangulation of a 
country or district. See also Baite. 

Ba'shan, the name in Scri])ture for a 
singularly rich tract of country lying beyond 
the tJordan between Mount Hermon and 
the land of Gilead. At the time of the 
Exodus it was inhabited by Amorites, who 
were overpowered by the Israelites, and the 
land assigned to the half -tribe of M anassGi. 
The district was, and yet is, famous for its 
oak forests and its cattle. Remains of 
ancient cities are common. 

Bashaw, Babha, an obsolete form of 
Pasha. 

Bashee' Islands, a group of islands in 
the Chinese Sea between Luzon and For- 
mosa, Ion. 122"' E.; lat. 20" 28' to 20'" 55' n. 
I'hey were discovered by Pampier in 1687, 
and l>elong to Spain. The largest island is 
Batan, with a population of 8(»u0. 

Bashi-Bazooks', irregular troops in the 
Turkish army. They are mostly Asiatics, 
and have had to be disarmed several times 
by the regular troops on acjcount of the 
barbarities by which they have rendered 
themselves infamous. 

Bashidrs, a tribe of Finnish or of Ta- 
tar origin, inhabiting the Russian govern- 
ments of Ufa, Orenburg, Perm, and Samara. 
I’hey formerly roamed about under their 
own princes in Southern Siberia, but in 
1556 they voluntarily placed themselves 
under the Russian sceptre. They are 
nominally Mohammedans, and live by 
hunting, cattle-rearing, breetling of cattle 
and horses, and keeping of bees. They are 
rude and warlike and partially nomadic. 
They number about 750,000. 

Ba^ic Blag, the slag or refuse matter 
which is got in making basic steel, and which 
fri>m the phosphate of lime it contains is a 
valuable fertilizer. 

Basic Steel. See SiceL 

Basil, the name of two emperors. See 
Basilius. 

Bas'il, a labiate plant, Ocymum BaaUlcum^ 
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a native of India, much used in cookery, 
especially in France, and known more 
particularly as sweet or coniinon Inisil. 
Bush or lesser basil is 0, minimum; wild 
basil belongs to a ditfereiit genus, being the 
Cida mi nth a VI i nopod iu m, 

Basil, St., called the (Ircuty one of the 
Greek fathers, was born in .*^21), and made 
in Bishof) of t-iosarea in Gappadocia, 
where he died in 379. lie W'as dis- 
tinguished by his efforts for the regulation 
of clerical disci|»line, and above all, his 
endeavours for the })roinotion of monastic 
life. 'Fhe Greek Glnirch honours him as 
one its most illustrious saints, and cele- 
brates liis festival January 1. The vows 
of obedience, chastity, and poverty framed 
l)y St. Bjisil are essentially the rules of all 
the ordera of Ghristendoin, although he is 
particularly the father of the ofistern, as 
St. iieiiedict is the patriarch of the w’estern 
orders. 

Basilan', the principal island of the Sulu 
Archi[>elago, now belonging to the I'hilip- 
pines, off the a.w. extremity of Miudana(», 
from w’hich it is separated by the Strait of 
Basilan. It is about 42 m. in length by t> 
average breailtb, l^)p. about 5o00. 

Basile'an Manuscripts, tw'o manuscripts 
of the Greek New Testament now in the 
library of Basel. (1) A nearly (jomplete 
uncial copy of the Gosiielsof the eighth cen- 
tury ; (2) a cursive cetpy of the whole New 
Testament except the Apocalypse, tenth 
century. 

BasiFian Liturgy, that form for celebra- 
ting the Kucharist drawn up tow^ards the 
close of the fourth century by Basil the 
Great, still used in the Greek (’hurch. 

Basilian Monks, monks who strictly fol- 
low the rules of St. Basil, chiefly belonging 
to the Greek ( ’hurch. 

BasiFica, originally the name apfdied by 
the IJoiiians to their public halls, either of 
justice, of excliange, or other business. The 
plan of the basilica was usually a rectangle 
divided into aisles by rows of <H>lumns, the 
middle aisle being the widest, with a semi- 
circular apse at the end, iu w'hich the 
tribunal was placed. The ground-plan of 
these buildings was generally ftillowed in 
the early Christian churches, widch, there- 
fore, long retained the name of basilica, 
and it is still applierl to some of the churches 
iu Home by way of distinction, and some- 
times to other churches built in imitation 
of the Roman basilicas. 

Basilica'ta, also called Potknza, an 
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Italian province, extending north from the 
Gulf of Taranto, aiul corresponding pretty 
closely wdtl> the ancient Lucauiu. Area, 
4122 8(j. 111.; poj). 524,48;-). 

BasiFioon, a namo of several ointments, 
the chief ingredients of which are W'ax, pitch, 
resin, and olive-oil. 

BasiFicon Do'ron (the royid gift), the 
title of a lHX)k written by King James 1. in 
1599, containing a collection of jirecopts of 
the art of government. It maintains the 
claim of the king to be sole head of the 
church. Printed at Kdinbiirgh, 1003. 

BasiFides (-dez), an Alexandrian Gnos- 
tic who lived under the reigns of Trajan, 
Adrian, and Antoninus, but the ])lace of 
bis birth is unknowui He w'as well ac- 
quainted with (Christianity, but mixed it 
up wdth the wildest dreams of the Gnostics, 
peopling the earth and the air with iniilti- 
tiides of (tons. His disciples (Basiliilians) 
wcrij numerous in Syria, Egypt, Italy, and 
(iaul, l)ut they are scarcely heard of after 
the fourth century. 

Basilisk, a fabulous creature formerly 
believed to exist, and variously regarded us 
a kind of ser[)ent, lizard, or dragon, and 
Hoiiietimes identified with the cockatrice. 
It inhabited the deserts of Africa, and its 
Iweath and even its look was fatal. The 
name is now applied to a genus of saurian 
reptiles { Ban disc belonging to the family 
Iguauidjr, distinguished by an elevated crest 
or row of scales, erectible at pleasure, which, 
like the dorsal flns of some fishes, runs along 
the w hole length of the back and tail I'he 
mitred or ho(ided basilisk (B. viitraiaa) is 
esjiecially remarkable for a membranous bag 
at the back of the head, of the size of a sinall 
lien’s egg, which can be inflated with air at 
pleasure. The other H|)ecieH have such hiMsls 
also, but of a less size. To this organ they 
owe their name, which recalls the basilisk 
of fable, though in reality they are exceed- 
ingly harmless and lively creatures. 1'he 
B, amhoinemi» is a native of the Indian 
Archi|>elago, where it is much used for fooil 
It frequents trees overhanging water, into 
which it drops when alarmed. 

BajiFius I., a Macedonian, Emperor of 
the East, bom a.d. 820, died 880. He was 
of obscure origin, but having succeeded in 
gaining the favour of the Emjieror Michael 
III. he liecame his colleague iu the empire 

866. After the assassination of Michael, 

867, Basilius became emperor. Though he 
had worked his way to the throne by a 
series of crimes, he proved an able and equit- 
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able sovereign. ITie versatility, if not tbe 
(lej>th of his intellect, is strikingly displayed 
in bis Exhortations to bis So^ Leo, which 
are still extant. 

Basilius II., Eni|jeror of the East, bom 
958, died 1025. On the death of his father, 
the Emperor Komauus the Younger, in 
9(5^, he was kept out of the Buccession for 
twelve years by two iisuqiers. He began to 
reign in eon junction with his brother (.‘on- 
stantine 975. His reign was aIiiio.st a eon- 
tinued scene of warfare, his most ini])oi*tant 
struggle })eing that which resulted in the 
con(|uest of Bulgaria, 1018. 

Ba'sin, in physical geogra))hy, the w'hole 
tract of country drained by a river and its 
tributaries. I'he line dividing one river 
basin from another is the water-shed, and 
by tracing the various water-sheds we divide 
each country into its constituent liasins. 
Tho basin of a loch or sea ccuisists of the 
basins of all the rivers which run into it. — 
111 geology a basin is any dipping or diB|K)- 
sitiou of strata towards a cotnunm axis or 
centre, due to ii])heaval and subsidence. It 
is Hometiines used almost synonyinously with 
‘formation' to express the dc}K)sits lying 
in a certain cavity or di^})ressiou in older 
rocks. 1'he ‘I^aris basin’ and ‘London 
basin ' are familiar instances. 

Ba'BingBtoke, a towui of i^higland, county 
of Hants, 18 miles N.N.K. from Winchester. 
It has a g(H>d trade in c;orn, malt, and 
now gives name to one of the pari, divisions 
of the county. Boj). CC81. 

BaBllierviile, John, celebrated Iilnglish 
printer and type-founder, born in 170(i, died 
1775. He settled at Birmingham as a 
writing-master, subsequently engaged in 
the manufacture of ja])anned works, and in 
1750 coininenced |)riiiter. From his press 
came highly- jirized editions of ancient ami 
modern classics, Bibles, prayer-books, &c,, 
all beautiful ly-)>rinted >vorks. 

Basket, a \cHMel or utensil of wicker- 
work, made of interwoven osiers or willows, 
rushes, twigs, grasses, Ac. The process of 
basket-making is very simple, and ap]x*ars 
to Ih) well km>wn among the very rudest 
peoples. The ancient Britons excelled in 
the art, and their baskets were highly prized 
in Home, 

Basking-shark {SdrtchP inaxhna or 
Cvtorhinns vuz^thnua)^ a species of shark, so 
named from its habit of basking in the sun 
at the surface of the w^ater. It reaches the 
length of 40 feet, and its liver yields a large 
quantity of oil. It frequents the northern 


seas, and is known also as the sail-fish or 
sun -fish. 

Basle. See Basel, 

Basoche. See Bazochc, 

Basques (b^ks), or Biscayans (in their 
own language, Buscalduiuic), a remarkable 
race of jxjople dwelling partly in the south- 
west comer of France, but mostly in the 
north of Spain adjacent to the Pyrenees. 
^J’hey are i>robably descendants of the 
ancient Iheri, who occujiied Spain before 
the Celts. They preserve their ancient 
language, fomier iiianners, and national 
dances, and make admirable soldiers, es})e- 
cially in guerrilla warfare. 'J'heir lan- 
guage is highly |x)ly8ynthetic, and no con- 
nection Ixitween it and any <»ther lan- 
guage has as yet been made out. There 
are four i>rincipal dialects, w'hich are not 
only distinguished by their ])ronunciation 
and grammatical structure, but differ e\ en 
in their vocabularies. The Bascpies, w’ho 
number about (>00,000, occupy in Spain the 
provinces of Biscay, (jJuipuzcoa, and Alftva; 
in France |>art8 of the dei)artments of the 
Upper and Lower Pyrenees, Ariege, and 
Upjier CJai’onne. 

Basra. See Bassm^a, 

Bas-relief (bii'rt>lef or btis re-lef), Bars- 
KKLIEF, low-relief, a inode of sculj)tunng 
figures on a Hat surface, the figures having a 
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very slight relief or projection from the sur- 
face. It is distinguishetl from hant-reluf 
{alto-riUvvo), or high-relief, in W'hich the 
figures stand sometimes almost entirely 
free from the ground. Bas-relief w'ork has 
been described as ‘ scnl|>turtHl painting* 
from the capability of dis|>osing of groups 
of figures and exhibiting minor ^juucts, as 
in a painting. 

Bass (b<^; from the Italian hassoy deep, 
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low), in music, the lowest part in the harmony 
of a musical composition, whether vocal or 
instrumontid. A ccordiiit^ to some it is the fun- 
damental or most important part, while others 
regard the melody or highest part in that 
light. Next to the melody, the bass part 
is the most striking, the friiest and boldest 
in its movements, and richest in effect. — 
Fiifurni a bass part having the accom- 
panying chords suggested by certain figures 
written above or l)elow the notes — the most 
successful system of short-hand scoring at 
present in use among organists and pianists. 
— Fundamental baasy the lowest note or 
root of a chord ; a bass consisting of a suc- 
cession of fundamental notes. — Tkorouifh 
haaSy the mode or art (»f expressing chords 
by means of figures placed over or under 
a given bass. Figures written over each 
other indicate that the notes they repre- 
sent are to be Houn<led simultaneously, 
those standing close after each other that 
they are to be sounded successively. The 
common chord in its fundamental form is 
generally left unfigured, and accidentals are 
indicated by using sharps, naturals, or fiats 
along with the figures. 

Bass (has), the name of a numl)er of fishes 
of several genera, but originally belonging 
to a genus of sea- fishes (Lubrax) of the 
perch family, distinguished from the true 
|»erche8 by having the tongue covered by 
small teeth and the preoperculum smooth. 
Z. lufmsy the c»nly British species, called also 
sea-dace, and fniin its voracity sea-wolf, re- 
sembles somewhat the salmon in shape, and 
is much esteemed for the table, weighing 
about 15 lbs. Z. lincdtus {Roccus IhicdtUH)^ 
or striped bass, an American Bj)ecieB, weigh- 
ing from ‘25 to 30 lbs., is much used for 
food and is also known as rock-fish. Both 
B[>ecies occasionally ascend rivers, and at- 
tempts have been made to cultivate British 
bass in fresh -water ponds with success. 
Two species of black bass (M icrafit^rus ml- 
moidett and 3f. dolmiieu), American fresh- 
water fishes, are excellent as food and give 
fine sport to the angler. The former is often 
called the large-mouthed black bass, from 
the size of its mouth. lk)th make nests and 
take great care of their eggs and young, 
llie CentropriMis iiufriennSy an American 
sea- fish of the perch family, and weighing 2 
to 3 lbs., is known as the sea-bass. 

BajM (has). The, a remarkable insular trap- 
rock, at the mouth of the Firth of Forth, 3 
miles from North Berwick, of a circular 
form, about 1 mile in circumference, rising 


maje-stically out of the sea to a lieight of 
313 feet. ,lt pastures a few sheep, and is a 
great breeding- pi ace of solan-geese. During 
the persecution of the ( '(n euanters its castle, 
long since demolished, was used as a state 
prison, in which several eminent (.Covenanters 
were confined. It was held from 1(11)1 to 
1(594 with great courage and |>ertinaeity 
by twenty Jjicobites, who in the end capitu- 
lated on highly honourable terms. 

Bass. See Ba»8Wood, 

Bassa'no, a commercial city of North 
Italy, province of Vicenza^ on the Bniiita, 
over which is a covered wooden bridge. 
It has lofty old walls and an old <!aHtle, 
and has various industries and an active 
trade. Near Bassano, September 8, 179(5, 
Bonaparte defeated tlie Austrian general 
Wurmser. l^op. 14,5*24. 

Bassa'no (from his birthplace; real name 
Giacomo da I’onte), an Italian painter, 
born 1510, died 159*2. He ]>ainted his- 
torical pieces, landscapes, fiowers, Ac., and 
also portraits; and hdt four sons, who iill 
became painters, Francesco being the most 
distinguished. 

Bas'eaxis, a genus of N. American carni- 
vora representing the civets of the old woi’hl. 

Bassein (bas-san'), a town in Lower 
Burmah, province of Fegu, on both banks 
of the Bassein river, one of the mouths of 
the Irrawaddy, and navigable for the lai'gest 
Hhi]>s. It has considerable trade, exj)orting 
large quantities of rice, and importing coal, 
salt, cottons, &c. Fop. 28,147.“ Bassein 
llistrict has an area of 7047 s(p m. and a 
pop. of 389,419. 

Bassein (bas-s.anO, a decayed town in 
Hindustan, 28 miles north from Bombay. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century it 
was a fine and wealthy city, with over (50,000 
inhabitants; in 1881 it had only 10,357. 

Basselin (b^-lan ), Om vieu, an old French 
|K>et or song- writer, born in the Val-de- Vire, 
Nt»rmandy, about the midille (if tlie four- 
teenth century, died 1418 or 1419. His 
sprightly songs have given origin and name 
to the modern Vaudevilles. 

BasseliBBe Tapestxy, a kind of tapestry 
wrought with a horizontal wari). See 
llauteiiam, 

Basses-Alpes (bas-alp; 'Lower Alps*), a 
department of France, on the Italian border. 
See Alpe8, 

Basses-Pyr^n^es (bas-fie-ni-na; 'Lower 
Pyrenees’), a French department, bordering 
on Spain and the Bay of Biscay. See 
Pyrenees, 



BASSET BAST. 


BaBB^et, the name of a game at cardn, 
formerly much jilayed, especially in France. 
Jt is very similar to the modern fnro. 

BaBBeterre (biis tar), two towns in the 
West Indies. — 1. Oapittil of the island of 
St. ( Christopher’s, at the mouth of a small 
river, on the south side of the island. Trade 
considerable. Poj). alx)ut liOOO.- 2. The 
cajdtal of the island of <ffUadalon]>e. It has 
no harb(nir,and the anchorage is unsheltered 
and exposed to a constant swell. Fojj. 
87SHI. 

BaBBet-hom, a musical instruinent, now 
])rac^tieally obsoh^te, a sort of claiinet of 
enlarged dinnsiisions, with a curved and 
bell-shaped iruital end. The compass ex- 
ttJiids fniin F ludow the bass-staff to C on 
the second ledger-line aboxe the treble. 
Mozart h;iH several jjieces written for the 
liasHet-horn. 

BaBsetlaw, a pari, division of the county 
of Nottingham. 

BaBB'ia, a genus of trojncfd trees found 
in the East Indies and Africa, nat. order 
Sa]K)tacea?. One species (/f. Parkii) is sup- 
p(»sed to be the shea-tree of Park, the fruit 
of M’hich yields a kind of butter that is 
highly valued, and forms an important 
aiti(dc of coniiiierce in the interior of 
Africji. 'J’here are several other spt*(nes, <»f 
wdiich B. or Indian oil-tixjc, and 

Ji. hHfi/rdcat, or Jndijui butter- tree, are 
well-known examples, yielding a large 
quantity of oleaginous or biityraecous 
TiiatttT. The wood is as hard and incorrup- 
tible as teak. 

BasBompierre (b.i-son-pyar), Fkanvoim 
J»K, Mai'shal of France, distinguished both 
as a soldier and a statesman; bom iri79, 
died lt)4(). In 1602 he made his first cam- 
paign against the Duke of Savoy, and he 
fiuight with e<|ualdiKtincti<«i in the following 
year in the imperial army against the Turks. 
In 1622 Liniis XII 1. a])poiuted him Mjir- 
slial of I’raiice, and lieeame so much at- 
tached to him that Luynes, the declared 
favourite, sent him on embassies to Spain, 
Switzerland, and England. After his re- 
turn he lK?came an cdiject suspicion to 
(’ardinal llichelieii, and was sent to the 
Bastille in Kiill, from which he WiUJ not I’e- 
leased till 1648, after the death of the car- 
dinal. During his detention he occupied 
liimself with writing his memoirs, which 
shed much light on the ex euts of that time. 

BaBBOon', a musical wiud-iiistrument of 
the reed order, blown wdth a bent metal 
mouth[)iece, and holed and keyed like the 


clarinet. Its compass comprehends three 
octaves rising from B flat below the bass- 
staff. Its diameter at lM)ttom is 3 inches, 
and for convenience of carriage it is divided 
into two or more parts, whence 
its Italian name fatjotto, a 
bundle. It serves for the bass 
among wood wind-instruments, 
as hautboys, flutes, &c. 

BaBB'ora, or IAashah, a city 
in Asiatic Turkey, on the west 
bank of the 8hat-el-Arab (the 
united stream of the I’igris and 
lAi}>hrfites), about .^>0 miles from 
itsiijoutli, and nearly 300 south- 
east of Bagdad. Itissuri'oiinded 
by a wall about lo miles in cir 
cuit, from 20 to 2r» feet thick, 
but much of the area inclosed 
is occupied by gardens, &c. I’he 
house's are generally mean, 
considerable transit trade is ear 
ried on here between tbeTurkish 
and Feraiau dominions and 
India, and since communication Buhhdou. 
by steamer has been established 
with Bagdad and Bombay the prosjK^rity of 
the town luis greatly iiuTeaseil. I'lie chief 
exports are dates, camels and horses, w'oid 
and wheat; im|K)rts coffee, indig«s rice, 
tissues, &c. 1’hirty years ago the inhabi- 
tants ^vere estimated at 5000; they are now 
about 40,000; in the middle of last century 
they were said to number 150,000. llie 
recent substitution of date and wheat culti- 
vation for that of rice has rendered the phice 
much more healthy. The ruins of the an- 
cient and more famous Basse )ru— founded 
by C^alipli Omar in 636, at one time a centre 
of Arabic literature and learning and re- 
garded as ^the Athens of the East lie 
about 9 miles south- west of the modern town. 

BasBora Gum, an inferior kind of gum 
resembling gum-arabic. 

BasBO-rilievo. See Bas-relief, 

BaBB Bock. See Bass, 

BasB Strait, a channel beset with islands, 
which sejmrates Australia from Tasmania, 
120 miles broad, discovered by Get)rge Bass, 
a surgeon in the royal navy, in 1798. 

BaBBWOOd, Bass, the American lime-tree 
or linden (Tilia americdna\ a tree common 
in N. America, yielding a light, soft timlxjr. 

Bast, the inner bark of exogent^nis trees, 
especially of the lime or linden, consisting 
of several layers of fibres. The manufac- 
ture of bast into mats, ropes, shoes, &c., is 
in some districts of Bussia a considerable 
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BASTILLT?. 


branch of industry, bast mats, used for 
packini^ funiituro, covering plants in gar- 
dens, being exported in large (|uantitie8. 
Though the term is usually restricted, many 
of the most important fibres of commerce, 
such as hemp, flax, jute, &c., are the pro- 
ducts of bast or lilier. 

Bastar', a feudatory state in Upper 
CJodavari district, ('Cntral Trovinces of 
India; area, K>JKV2 sq. m.; pop. 196,248. 
Chief town, Jagdal]mr; jxq). 4294. 

Bas'taid, a child })egotten and born out 
of wedlock; an illegitimate child. Ily the 
civil and canon laws, and by the law of 
Scotland (as well as of some of the United 
Stat(^s), a bastard becomes h*gitimate by 
tlui intermarriage of the partjiits at any 
future time. Hut by tlui laws of England 
a child, to be legitimate, must at least 
b(; fmru after the lawful marriage; it d<KJ8 
not rtMjuire that the child shall be begotten 
in w(i(llock, but it is indispensable tliat it 
sliould ]M)rn after marriage, no matter 
how short the time, the law presuming it to 
be the child of the husband. The only in- 
caj)a(’ity of a bastard is that he cannot l)e 
heir or next of kin to any one save liis own 
issm?. In England the maintenance of a 
bastard in the first instance devolves on th(^ 
motla*)*, while in Scotland it is a joint 
burden upon both ]uirent8. 

1’he motlier is entitled to 
the (rustody of the child in 
j»referenc(} to the father. 

Bastard Bar, more cor- 
rectly haUiu .sinistrr, the hcr- 
alditr mark used to indicate 
illegitimate descent. It is a Bostara Har. 
diminutive of the Ijend sin- 
ister, of which it is oiie ffmrth in width, 
couped rtr cut shoi’t at the ends, so as not to 
touch the comers of the shield. 

Bastard Cedar. See ( nirdn. 

Bastard Saffron. See Sftjffoirfr, 

Bastia (bas-te'ri), the former capital of 
the island of Corsica, upon the n.k. cojist, 
7.0 miles n.e. of Ajaccio, ou a hill Kloj>e; 
badl}^ Imilt, with narrow streets, a strong 
<nta«lel, and an inuifferent liarl>our; with 
Hr)nie manufactures, a c<insiderable tra^le in 
hides, soaj), wine, oil, pulse, &c. Pop. 20,100. 

Bas'tian, Adolf, Cenuan traveller and 
ethnologist, bora in 1 826. His travels have 
embraced various parts of Eur(»pe, the U. 
States, Mexico, Peru, Australia and New 
Zealand, Southern and Western Africa^ 
^i?yiA, Arabia, India, South-eastern Asia, 
the Asiatic Archipelago, Japan, China, Mon- 
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golia, Siberia, &;c. His numerous writings 
thr<»w light on almost every subject con- 
nected with ethnology or anthropedogy, as 
well as psychology, linguistics, non-Chnstiaii 
religions, geograjihy, &c. One of his chief 
works is Die Vidker dos iistlichen Asieii 
(Peoples of Eastern Asia; 6vols., 1866 71). 

Bas'tian, H knky (hiAiii.TON, English phy- 
sician and biologist, born at Truro in 1887. 
He was educated at Ealmouth and at Ibii- 
versity C^dlege, London, where he was assis- 
tant-curator in the museum in 1 860 -6)8. 1 le 
obtained the degree of M.A. in 1861 from 
the ITniversity of Ijoiidon, graduating sub- 
sequently in medicine at the same univer- 
sity (M.B. 1868, ]\1.D. 1866). In 1864 66 
he was a medical olliciT in Proa<lnioor 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum, ami in the latter 
year was appointed lectunu* on i)alliology 
and assistant-physiciaii in St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital. In 1867 htj became ])rofeHHor of 
pathological anatomy in Univemty C%)llege, 
subse<|in;ntly he Wfis also professor of clini- 
cal medicine, and he has recently been a])- 
pointed to the chair of inedicaiie ami clinical 
medicine. Apart from numerous contrilni- 
ti<inH to medieval and other pcri<HlicalM, ami 
to ( Guam's Dictionary of Medicine, ht) has 
written The Modes of Origin of Lowest 
Organisms (1871); The Peginnings of Life 
(1872); Evolution and the Origin of Life 
(1874); liectures on IWalysis from Drain 
Disease (1875); and 1’he lirnin as an Organ 
of Mind (1880), which has beem trarislateil 
into French and (ierman. He has lieen an 
advocate ft)r spontaneous gcnenitic>n. 

Bastiat (bas-te-a), FlCEDEHir, Kremb eco- 
nomist and advo(rate of free-trade, bora at 
P»ayorine 1801, died at Pome 1850. Ho 
became ac.(juainted with Colxlen ami the 
English free-traders, whose speeches ho 
translated inb) French. Ilis chief works 
are: Sophisines jfCconomhiues (1846), Pro- 
priete et Loi, Justice et Fratoruite (1818), 
lV>tectionisme et Communism*; (b^49), Har- 
imiiiies l<]conoini((UCH (1849) translated into 
English (1860), &c. 

Bastille (baH-tel'), a l>ench name for any 
strong castle pi-ovided with towers, but as 
a proper name the state prison and citadel 
of Paris, which was built alMiut 1870 by 
Charles V. It was ultimately used chujfly 
for the confinement of jiersons of rank who 
Lari fallen victims t*> the intrigues of the 
court or the eai>rice of tlie governtrient. (See 
Cac/u't^ Lfittren dr.) The capture of the 
Bastille by the Parisian mob, 14th July, 
1789, was the opening act of the revolution. 




C)n that flate the BaHtille waH Hurrounded Guard with a few pieces of artillery forced 
by a tumultuous mob, who first attempted the govenior to let down the second draw- 
to iiegotiaUi with th(i governor iJelaunay, bridge and admit the populace. The gov- 
b\jt when these negotiations failed, began ernor was seized, ])ut on the way to the 
to attack the fortress. For several hours h«')tel de ville he w'as torn from his captors 
the m(»b continued their siege without being and put to death. 'I'lie next day the de- 
able to e^ffect anything more tliari an en- struction of the l^astille commenced. !Nf)t 
trance into the outer court of the Ihistille; a vestige of it exists, but its site is marked 
but at hist the arrival of some of the Uoyal by a column in the Place de la Ikustille. 



Tliu UiiMtille, uti in timv of Louiti XV. 


Bastina^do, an eastern method of cotpo- instead of confining himself to his profes- 
ral piiniHliiiKiiit, consisting of blows upon the sion, entered keenly into theological coiitro- 
Bohis (»f the feet, aj»plie(l with a stick. versy, and w'as condemned by the Star 

Bas'tion, in fortification, a lai*ge mass of ( luunber for his lK»oks against Prelacy : 
earth, faced with si»i Is, brick, or stones, stand- Elenchus Keligionis I*apistieje, Flagellum 
ing o\it from a rampart, of which it is a prin- Pontificis, and 'rbe Letanie of Dr. d. Bast- 
ed |»al part. A luistion consists of two flanks, wdek. With Prynne and Burton he was 
cacli commanding and defending tlie adja- sentenced to lose his ears in the pillory, to 
cent curtain, or that }H»rtioii of the wall pay a fine of £5000, and to be imprisoned 
c^xtendiiig from one bjistioii to another, and for life. He ivas released by the Long Par- 
two facc.'t making with each other an acaite liament, and entered ]x)Ddon in triumph 
angle called the and command- along with Prynne and Burton. He ap- 

ing the outwiu’ks and ground l»efore the invars to have continued his controversies to 
fortification. The distance betweim the two the very last wdth the Inde^>endents and 
Hanks is the ffor(ft\ or entrance into the others. 

bastion. The use of the bastion is to bring Basn'toland, a native province and Brit- 
every jsdnt at the foot of the rampart as ish South African possession, inclosed be- 
much as ^Htssible under the guns of the tween the Orange Free State, Natal, Griqua- 
place. land East, and Ca})e Colony. The Basutos 

Bast'wick, John, English ]>hy8ician and Iwlong chiefly to the great stem of the 
ec^clesiastical controversialist, bom in 15H3, Bechuanas, and have made greater advances 
died 1654. He settled at Colchester, but in civilization than perhaps any other South 
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African race. In 1866 the Basutos, who 
hacl lived under a semi-protectorate of the 
British since 1848, were proclaimed British 
subjects, their country placed under the 
government of an agent, and in 1871 it was 
joined to ('ape Colony. In 1879 the at- 
tempted enforcement of an act passed for 
the disarmament of the native tribes caused 
a revolt under the chief Moirosi, which the 
( 'ape ft»rce8 were unable to put down. When 
peace w;i8 rtistored Basutoland was disan- 
nexed from Cape Colony (188 J), and is now 
governed by a resident commissioner under 
the high commissioner for Soutli Africa, 
ihisutulaud has an area of about 10,800 sq. 
miles, much of it covered with grass, and 
there is but little wood. The climate is 
}>leaHant. The natives keep cattle, sheep, 
and horses, cultivate the ground, and ex|>ort 
grain. It is divided into four districts, 
each presided over l)y a magistrate. 
(Kurop.), 400; (native), 127,707. 

Bat, (»ne of the group of wing-handed, 
(lying nijiuinials, having the fore-limi) [hjcu- 
liarlv modilied so iis to serve for flight, and 
constituting the order Cheiroptera. J^>ats 
are aninuils of the twilight and darkness, 
and are common in temperate ainl warm 
regions, but are ino»t numerous and lar- 



Tiroat Horpo shoo Itat {RhinolffphuB FtrrumequXnum). 

gest in the troj>ic8. All Euroj-jean bats are 
small, and have a mouse-like skin. The 
body of the largest British s|>ecies, Veaper^ 
tilio noctfda^ is less than that of a mouse, 
but its wings stretch alsiut 1 fl inches. Dur- 
ing the day it remains in cavenis, in the 
crevices of ruins, hollow trees, and such-like 
lurking-places, and Hits out at evening in 
search of food, which consists of insects. 
Several species of the same genus are com- 
mon in North America. Many bats are 
remarkable for having a singular nasal cu- 
taneous appendage, bearing in some cases a 
fancied resembhmee to a horse-shoe. Two 
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of these horse-shot) bats occur in Britain. 
Bats may be conveniently divided into two 
sections — the insectivorous or caniivorous, 
comprising all European and most African 
and American species; and the fruit-eating, 
belonging to tropical Asia and Australia, 
with several African forms. An Australian 
fruit-eating bat (Ptvrt^pm edufia)^ commonly 
known as the kalong or Hying -fox, is the 
largest of all the bats; it does much mischief 
in orchards. At least two species of S(»uth 
American bats are known to suck the blood 
of other inamnials, and thence are called 
* vampire-bats * (though this name has also 
been given to a species not guilty of this 
habit). The l)e8t known is the JksiiLddus 
rtifits of Brazil, C'hili, &c. As winter ap- 
proaches, in cold climates bats siiek shelter 
in caverns, vaults, riiinoiiH and desertt-'d 
buihlings, and similar retreats, where they 
cling togetlier in large clustei*H, hanging head 
downwards by tlie feet, and remain in atorjnd 
contiition until the returning spring recalls 
them to active exertions. Bats generally 
bring forth two young, which, wliile suck- 
ling, remain closely attachetl to the mother s 
teats, which are two, situated upon the chest. 
The |)arent shows a strong degree of attfush- 
nieiit for her olfsjjring, ami, when they are 
captvircd, will follow them, and even svibmit 
to captivity herself rather than forsake her 
charge. 

Batalha (ba-tal'ya), a village in Portugal, 
69 miles north c»f Ij’shon, with a renowned 
convent of DomiuieaiiH, a splendid building. 

Batan^gas, a town of the rhi]i 2 )])ines, in 
the island Luzon, capital of a province of 
same name, fjH miles H. of Manilla. Po[j. 
17,880. 

Bata'tas. See Sweet^potato. 

Bat'avi. Sec Batavians. 

Bata' via, a city and seaport of Java, on 
the north coast of the island, the capital of 
all the Dutch East Indies. It is situated on 
a wide, deep bay, the principal warehouses 
and offices of the Europeans, the Java Bank, 
the exchange, &c., being in the old town, 
which is built on a low, marshy plain near 
the sea, intersected with canals and very 
unhealthy; while the Europeans reside in a 
new and much healthier quarter. Batavia 
has a large trade, sugar being the chief 
export. It was founded by the Dutcli in 
1619, and attained its greatest pros|ierity 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Its inhabitants are chiefly Malay, with a 
considerable admixture of Chinese and a 
small number of Europeans, Pop. 92,497. 



BATAVIAN REPUBLIC BATH. 


Batavian Bepublic, the name adopted by 
the Seven United ProvineeB on May 16, 
1705, and acknowledged by the jKiwfirfi of 
Kurojje. In 1866 the form of government 
wan changed into a kingtlom, under the 
name of UoUnnd, See Jidyium and Ncihcr- 
tfiriHn, 

Batavians, an old Oerman nation which 
inhabited a jiart of the preMjnt Holland, 
enpecially the inland called Jintnrin^ formed 
by tliat liranch of the Rhine which emptit:^B 
itHclf into the Bca ntiar Lcy<len, tf>gether 
with the Waal and the MeuBe. Tacitiw 
aHHcrtM their» to have bet:n a branch of the 
i -ntti. They were Biibducd by ( rennaniciiB, 
and were grantc^d HJ>t^cial privilegeH for their 
faithful HcrviceH to the KouiatiH, but revoltc<i 
under VeB])fiMian. 'Phey w(Te, however, 
again nubjecti^d by Trajan and A<lrian, and 
at th(i end of the thinl century the Saliaii 
FrankH obtained poHseHsion (»f the iHland of 
Batavia. 

Batchian. See line hi an. 

Bath (bath), a city of England in SoinerKct- 
ftlnre, on the Av<in, which is navigable for 
bargt^B from Bristol ; is beautifully placed 
among the hills, ami the houHes an? built of 
fn*e«tone, obtaim?d from the neighlKmrhood. 
'J'he Abbey (liurch ranks as <»ne of the 
hnest Hpecimens of ]ierpendicular Ciotiiic 
arehiteetun?. Bath is remarkable for its 
inedi(;inal waU'rs, the four principal springs 
yielding no less than 1S4,6(K» gallons of 
W'ater a day ; and the baths an? lK>th elegant 
and c?omimHlh>us. The tcm|H?rature <»f the 
BpringH varies from lolV’to 117' Fahniiiheit. 
'I'hey contain earlH»nie iw^id, chloride of so- 
dium and of magnesium, sul])hate of soda, 
carbonate and suljthaU? of lime, i\:c. Bath 
was founded by the Romans, and called by 
them A(jU(r JSdis (WaL'rs of the Sun). 
Amongst the Riunan remains discovered 
here have In^en Rome tine baths. The height 
of its |»roR|»t»rity was reached, however, in 
the eighti»enth century when IWau Nash 
was lea<ier of the fashion and nnister of its 
cemnonies. Since then it luut l>ecome the 
resort of valetudinariaiiB chiefly, and the 
whole town has a depressed air of faded 
gentility, dointly with ^^’t•lls it is the head 
of a diocese, and returns two memlssrs to the 
House of Ckunmons. P(»p. of mun. Inm 
51,vS14; pari. Ikv., 68,785. 

Bath, a town, Unitetl States, Maine, on 
the west side and at the head of the wduter 
navigation of the Kennel>ec, 12 miles from 
the sea. Chief industries; ship -building 
and allied crafts. Pop. 7874. 


Bath, the immersion of the lx)dy in water, 
or an ap])aratuB for this puqK)8e. I’he 
use of the bath as an institution ajiart from 
occoHirmal immersion in rivers or the sea, is, 
as might l)e anticipated, an exceedingly old 
custom. Horner mentions the bath as one 
erf the first refreshments ofTered to a guest; 
thus, when Iflysses enters the pahu?e of 
Circe, a bath is prepared for him, and he is 
anointc'd after it with costly i)erfunie8. N(» 
representation, however, of a bath as we 
understand it is given upon the (Ireek vases, 
bathers being represented either simply 
washing at an elt?vated basin, or having 
water poured over them from alx>ve. In 
later tinR?s, rexuns, hoih public ami private, 
were built expressly for bathing, the jmblic 
baths of the Creeks being mostly connected 
with the gyrnmisia. Apparently, by an in- 
version trf the lat(T practice, it wiis custo- 
mary in the Homeric ejM»ch to take first a 
cold and tlnrn a hot bath; but the Lacrede- 
moniaiis substituted the hot-air sudorific 
bath, as h‘SR enervating than warm water, 
ami in Athens at the tiim? of I )eim»sthenes 
and S«K.?riitt?H the warm bath Wiis considered 
by the more rigorous as an eflemiuate cus- 
tom. The fulh‘8t (h‘tails we have with re- 
Hpi‘et to tin? bathing of the ancients ai»ply 
to its luxurious devt?lopment under the Ro- 
iiuuis. Their l»athiug establishments con- 
sisted of four main seethms: the umli'essing 
rcMun, with an luljoining chamber in which 
the bailu*rs wert* anointed; a cold n)oni with 
provision for a ccdtl bath; a nMun heated 
inoilerately to Ber^ e as a preparation for the 
highest and lowest teiii]H;ratures; ami the 
sweating-room, at one extremity of which 
was a va}>(»ur-batli ami at the other an ordi- 
nary ht»t bath. After going through the 
t?ntirc c«mrse both the (»reeks ami Ihuiiaus 
made uhi‘ of strigils or 8tTai>er8, either of 
horn or metal, to remove jK?r8piratu»n, oil, 
ami iinpuriticH frt>ui the skin. Connected 
with the bath were walks, covered race- 
grounds, tennis-courts, and gartlens, the 
whole, lx)th in the external fuid internal 
deeoratioufl^ being frecpiently on a palatial 
scale. The gn>up of the Laocoon and the 
Fjmicse Herenli's were Ixrfh found in the 
ruins of Roman Itaths. With res]H?ct to mo- 
dern baths, that commonly in use in Rus- 
sia eimsists of a single hall, built of wockI, 
in the midst of which is a ]M>werful metal 
oven, covered with heate^l stones, and sur- 
rtmnded with broad benches, on which the 
bathers take their places. Cold water is 
then poured upon the heated stones, and a 
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thick, hot 8tcam riRcs, which caiisea the Rweat 
to issue from the whole Inxly. 'J'he bather 
is then gently whipjR^d with wet birch rods, 
nibbed with soaj), and washed with luke- 
warm and cold water; of the latter, some 
pailfuls are jnnired over his head; or else 
he lef 4 >s, immediately after this sweating- 
bath, inU> a river or ihiikI, or rolls in the 
snow. The 'iurks, by their religion, are^ 
obliged to make repeated ablutions daily, 
and for this purfiose there is, in every city, 
a public bath connected wnth a inostpie. 
A favourite bath among them, however, is 
a iiKMlitication of the hot-air sudorific- 
bath of the ancients intrtKluced under the 
name of ‘'rurkish' into other than Moham- 
medan cfnintries. A regular accompani- 
imujt of this bath, when properly given, is 
the (»peration known as ‘ kneading,’ gener- 
ally }>erformed at the close of the sweating 
process, after the final rulddng of the bather 
with soap, and consisting in a syst(unatie 
j)ressing and s<juee/.ing of the whole iHsly, 
stretching the limbs, and manipulating all 
the joints as well as tlH^ Heshy and museu- 
lar [»arta. Puhlic baths are now common 
in Europe, but the first Emrlish j>ul>lic baths 
and wash-houses of the kind now eontmon in 
all cities were established in Idverpool and 
near the Ji(»ndon do(?kH in IS 14. In 1840 
an act was passed for their encouragement, 
and a Baths and Wash-houses Act <»f 1878 
authori/e<l the establishment of cheap swim- 
ming-baths. 

'I'he principal natural warm liaths in 
England are at ]>ath and I^^ristol in Som- 
ersetshire, and Buxton and Matlock in 
J >erl»y shire. I’he Uiinperatiire of the liath 
Kj>rings ranges from inir to 117 , while tliat 
of the Bnx'ton and Mathick waters scarcely 
exceeds 82 ^ I’he baths of Harrogate, 
which are strongly impregnat<*d with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, are also of great 
rejmte for the CMire of (distinate cutaneous 
diseases, imlurations of the glands, Ac. Ilie 
most celebrated natural hot baths in Eurojie 
are those of Aix-la-Chaj)elle, and the vari- 
ous Baden in (Jermany; Toeplitz, in Bohe- 
mia; Bagiiieres, Bart-ges, and iJax, in the 
south of France; and Spa^ in Belgium. 
Besides the various kinds of w’ater-lmth 
with or without medication or natural mine- 
ral ingre<lient8, there are alw> milk, oil, wdrie, 
earth, sand, mud, and electric tiaths, smoke- 
baths and gas-baths; but these are as a rule 
only indulged after 8|)ecific prescription. 

The practice of bathing as a methcsl of cure 
in cases of disease falls under the head of hy- 
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dropathy ; but even when it is employed sim- 
ply for pleasure or puriticatiiui due regard 
should be paid to the ]>hysiol(»gical condition 
of the bather. In many cases cold bathing 
shoulil bti avoided altogether, es)Hicially by 
those who have any tendency to spitting of 
blood or consumption, by gouty jieojjle, or by 
those who have any latent visi!eral disease or 
apoplcictic tendency. Wherever the bath is 
ftilh»wed by shivering insteml of by a healthy 
reactionary glow, it is iindt*siral)le; and n 
cohl bath in the morning after any dttluiu- 
chery or excess in eating or drinking tui the 
j)revionH evening is exceedingly imprudent. 
J )elicate jiersons and childri‘U ought not to 
bathe in the sea btjfore tt^norele\ en o’clock 
in the inoniing, and in no case should bath- 
ing be indulged after a ](»ng fast, in cold 
streairiH and rivers additional prec 2 intionH 
should be taken, thi^ eold )>luiige, when 
heated orfatigmsl, being fret piently attended 
with fatal results. JCvi‘n warm baths are 
not wln)lly free from danger; apopltjxy and 
death having been known to follow a hot 
hath wluai entercMl with a full stomach. 
As a rultJ tint temperature sin mid not ex- 
ce*ed ami they shoiiM not he too long 

coiitinm^d. Fretpu^nt imlulgi^nctj in tluun 
has an enervating effect, tliough the majtir- 
ity t>f people need ns yt^t no renewal of 
Hadrian’s prohihitivt^ higislation in tin’s 
matter. 

Bath, Kniciith ok thk, an order (»f Eng- 
land, supposed to liave beem institutcMl by 
Henry IV. on the <lay of his coronation, 
but allowed to lapse after tlie reign of 
Charles II. till 172r<, when (ieorge 1. re- 
vived it as a military order. By the Iwjok 
of statutes then j)repared the numheT of 
kiniilits was limited to the sovereign and 
tliirty-Hiiveii knights companions; but the; li- 
mits of the order w'ere greatly extendtsl in 
1815, and again in 1847, when it was opem;d 
to civilians. It iif)W consists «)f three (jlasses, 
each subdivided into (1) military nieml/erH, 
(2), civil ixicmliers, ami (Jl), honorary mem* 
I>er8, consisting of foreign princes and offic^ers. 
'I'be lirst-class consists of Knights of the; 
Grand ( ’ross ((I.CMl.); the sexxmd of Knights 
Commanders (K.f.I.B.); and the third of 
(*onipaijir>ns ((’.B.). The 1 )ean of Westmin- 
ster is dean <jf the or<ler. The rihlxm of the 
order is crimson; the badge a gohl cnjss of 
eight pf)ints, with the lion of England Ihj- 
tween the four principal angles, and having 
in a circle in the centre the rr^se, thistle, and 
shamrock between three iiiijterial crowns; 
mottfi: 'Tria juncta in uuo.’ Stars are 
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worn l)y the two firHt claHHeH, w ith the addi- 
tioual motto, * Ich dien.’ 

Bath-brick, a ])rej»Hration of HiliceouH 
t^.'irth found in the river Parret in SomerHet- 
niiire, in the form nf a Holid ])riek, UHod for 
eleaninjx kniven, A^c. 

Bath'gate, a town, S(r(»tland, county Lin- 
lith^^ow, havin^r ^IjusH-workH, a (listillery, and 
wveral ^^rain-millH, ami in the vicinity the 
|»:tr;drin workn known *ih V'oun^'M, and coal 
and iroiiHtone niincK. Pop. 4S.sr). 

Bathing. Sec 

Bathom'eter, an iuHtrunn.'iit for mcaKiir- 
in^ thedopth of Hca iM-neatli a vessel witlmut 
(;;iKtin^^ a lin<\ It is liased n]>on tlie fact that 
tile attra(^tion exert(Ml upon any ^dvenniasHof 
iiiatter on the ship is less wlien she is afloat 
tlian iisliorit heeaiise of the ](;ss density of 
Hea-wjiter jih eoni|>aied with that of tjarth 
or rock. 

Bathori (hil'to-n*), llnnjLrarian family, 
which j^ave 'IraiiHX 1 vaida live juinecH, and 
Poland one of its {^o t'atest kin;;s. 'I'In* more. 

important meiid»ers were: 1. Stki'IIKN, 

l»ornin lolVJ. t‘h‘cte<l Prince of IVauHvlvania 
in I;»71, on the d<‘ath of /ap<»lya, and in 
ir*7f> kiiijLj of Poland. He accomplished 
many inti'rn.d reforms, n covc'ied tlie l*olish 
tt'rritories in jiosscssion of tlu* (V.arof Mus- 
<^o\ y, and ri‘i^ned ]>rosperously till his death 
in 1 ‘J. SmisMCM), nephew (d Stephen, 

taliieatcMl by the tlesuits, Isvame waiwodt? 
<»r prince of 'rraiisyl vania in losl, shook off 
the Ottoman y«ike, and Inol hei^nn to ii^ive 
h<»pes of reiirniiii; ^dtu’iously when he re- 
hi;;ne<l Ids dominions to the <'m]»eror Pu- 
dolph II., in return for two ]>rinei]>alitieH 
in Silesia, a eardinal's hat, ami a pension. 
AvailiiiLT himself, however, of an invitation 
by the 'rransylvaiiians, ho returned, and 
j»la(vd himsi'lf under the jirotectioii of the 
Pt»rte, but was debaUed by the lm]H3rial- 
ists in every battle, ami finally sent to 
Prai;ue, wheri* he dit*d almost forgotten hi 
Ki.i/.AnKm, nieeeof Stephen, kini: 
of i’ohuid, luid wife of i^mnt Nmlasdy, of 
Huiiifary. She is said to Imve bathed in the 
bloiKl of IldO young girls in tlie ho|Hj of n*- 
iiewiiig her youth, ami t<» have committed 
iithor enormities. She w:is latterly seized 
and (Hinfinod till her death in 
Bat-horse. Si>e Jlatmtin. 

Ba thos, a (>reek wonl meaning depth, 
now used to signify a ludicrous sinking 
fniiii the elevatt^d to the mean in writing or 
First used in this sense by Pope. 
Bath-stone, a B^H^eies of English lime- 
stone, also called Jiath^ooiUt and roi -»tont\ 


from tlie small rounded grains of which it 
is coinjMised. It is extensively worked near 
Hath for building piir|K»seH. When just 
(piarried it is soft, but though it soon becomes 
hard on exposure to the atmosphere, and 
is of haiidsonie ap]>earance, it is not very 
dural lie. 

Bath'urst, a P»ritish settlement on the 
west coast of Africa, on the island of St. 
Mary’s, near the mouth of th<; (Gambia, 
with a trmle in gum, bees’-wax, hides, ivory, 
gold, ric<-, cotton, ami palm-oil. J^oj>. 4r»o7. 

Bathurst, a town in the western district 
of New Soutli Wales, on the Mae({uarie 
river, with wide, well-laid-oiit streets at 
right angitis, and a (central sipiare, tanneries, 
railway wtukshops, breweries, flour-mills, 
ami <»tlier imlustrieK. I’op. 7-21. 

Bathurst, Am.kn Bathi u.st, Kaki., a dis- 
tinguished statesniaii in f.Uieeii Anne’s reign; 
born 1<I^4. He tcwik j»art with Harley and 
St. .lohn in (»pposing the inthieiiee c»f JMarl- 
b4»r<»ugli, was raiHe<l to the peerage in 1711, 
imptm*h(‘d the ]»i*omotei*H of tht* South Sea 
scheme, o)»]H)Hed the l>ill against Atterburv, 
ami M'as a leading antagonist of Walpole. 
Ht* w’as created earl in 1772, His name is 
als<i associate<l with, those of the leading 
writers ami wits of the day. Died 1777*. 

Bathurst, Hk.nhy BAMirusr, Kaul, son 
of the second c^arl, a )>rominent 'roi v stiites- 
iiian. after whom various capt^s, islands, and 
districts were named. Born 17tJ2; in lSb7, 
presiileiit of Board 4»f 'Prade: in 1 secre- 
tary for foreign affairs; and in 1812, seere- 
tary f4)r the eolonies, a p4>st held by him 
b»r sixteen years. He was also pi*esi4lent of 
the eoimeil umler \\’elliiigton, 1828- .‘10. 
l>iedlN‘M. 

Bathurst Island, on tin; Noith Aus- 
tralian coast, belongingto S. Australia, s< ‘pa- 
rated friun Melville Island by a narrow strait; 
triangular in Hha)H‘, with a wcsnled area of 
al>out 1000 stj. miles. — Also an island in the 
Arctic Ocean discovered by 1‘arry, K. of 
( \»rnwallis and w. of Melville Island, 76 ' N., 
loo’ w. 

Bathyb'ius (Or. Itathifu, deep, hio.% life), 
tht* name given by Huxle}' to what was 
n‘garded os masses of animal matter found 
covering the sea-lxittom at great depths, 
and in such abundance as to form in some 
places de]H>sit8 of JIO feet or more in thick- 
ness. It has l)een described as a tenacious, 
viscid, slimy substance, exhibiting under the 
microscope a net- work of granular, mucila- 
ginous matter, which expamls and ountracts 
s[H>utaneouBly, and thus forms an oiganism 
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of the utmost simjilicity corrca|X)ndiiig in 
every re8|>ect to |>rotopla8in. But the exis- 
teiKre of such a substance has been n matter 
of dispute among scientists. 

Batiste (ba-tr*8t'), a fine linen cloth made 
in Flanders and Picardy, named after its 
inventf)r Batiste of Cambray. 

Bat ley, a niuiiici(>al Iwrough of England, 
West Biding of York, about a mile from 
Dewsbury, with which it is united for par- 
liamcntiiry purposes ; princi])al manufacs 
tnres, heavy w<K»llen crhiths, such as jnlot, 
beaver, police, army, and frieze cloths, flush- 
ings, and blankets. l*op. 27,r»14. 

Batman (}>at'nian or bii'man; from Fr. 
//iff, a pack-saddle), in the liritish army, a 
p(?rHon allowed by the government to every 
coinjiany of a regiment on foreign service, 
llis duty is to take charge of the cooking 
utensils, Ac., 4>f the company, and he Inis a 
bat-horse to convey these utensils from jdace 
to place. 

Ba'ton, a short staff or truncheon, in some 
ciises used .as an ollicial l»adg(?, iis that of a 
lielil-inarshal. llie conductor of an orchestra 
liiis a bat(Ui for the purp()se of directing the 
]KTformers as to time, Ac. 1 n lieraldry, what 
is usually called the ‘ bjistard bar,’ <»r ‘bar 
sinisttu*,' is pro})erly a baton sinister. See 
J lit atari/ liar, 

Bat'on Rouge (rozh), the oajntal of Tioui- 
siaua, lliited States, on tin* left bank of the 
ISlihsissippi, with an arsenal, l>arrackH, mili- 
tary hospital, state-house, state universit\% 
Ac. i >n Aug. .0, 1 the ( onfederates un- 
der G^'iiend iireckenridge suffered a severe 
defeat l>efore it. Pop. 71^7. 

Batoum, or Bati m (ba-bmi'), a port on 
the east coast f)f the Black Sea, ac(|uired by 
Bussia by the Treaty of P»erlin, on condition 
that its fortifications were dismantled and it 
were thrown o|>en as a free |M)rt. It rajddly 
grew to be the main outlet for Transcau- 
casia; its harbour was enlarged for alleged 
commercial reiisons; an arsenal was built 
outside it: it was connected by a military 
roatl with Kars; and finally, in duly, 188(5, 
the Russian government declared it to l»e 
a free port no longer. Its iinjxjrtaiice as a 
na\ ill and military station to Bussia is un- 
questionably great, and it will probably rank 
as one of the strongest |»ositions on the 
Black Sea. llie water is of great depth 
close inshore, and the shipping lies under 
protection of the overhanging cliffs of the 
Gouriel Mountains. Pop. over lfi,O00. 

Batrachians (ba-tnl'ki-anz), tlie fourth 
order in Cuvier's arrangement of the class 
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Jleptilia, comprising frogs, toa< Is, newts, sala- 
manders, and sirens. 'I'lie term is now often 
eiiiplo^^ed Jis synonymous witli aiujihibiji, 
but is more usually restricted to the order 
Anura or tailless am])hibia. Sec A mj/hi/yia, 

Batshian. See liarhian, 

Bat'ta, ail allowance which military 
officers in India rt^ceive in addition to their 
pay. It was originally given only when tlie 
officers were under march or in tlu^ field, 
Init nim* half batta is paid when tr(K>]>s are 
in cantonments. 

Battarion, the tactical unit of (‘omniand 
in infantry, BU])p<»sed to be of tlio maximum 
strength to be etlicituitly handled by one 
officer. In most armies it is about 1(MK) 
iiion. The Knglish battalions at home have 
i)<»rmally a strength of about SOU raidc and 
file; but tluur eomplemoiit of men is not 
absolutely fixed; and in tlu; ( h’imea in IS.0.0 
the battalions consisted of 2t)tid raidc and 
file, divideil into twelve? service? companies, 
four rcs(?rve, and four depot coinjianies. 

Bat'tas, a [xople btOonging to the Ma- 
layan race inhabiting tin? valli‘ys and ]>la- 
f(?aus of th(! mountains that extend longi- 
tudinally through the ishiiid of Sumatra. 
'They prai^tise agrieidtun? and (rattle- r(?aring, 
and are skilful in various handi(?rafts; they 
hav(? also a written lit(?rature and an al- 
pha]M?t of their own, tlH?ir books treating 
of astrology, witchcraft, medicine, xvar, Ac?. 
'J'hev are under the rule? of hc;rt?ditary chief- 
tains. 

Bat'tenberg, a village? in tin? Prussian 
prc»v. of Ibrsse- Nassau, from which the scum 
(by morganatic? marri.agc?) of iTince? Alc?x- 
aiidc?r of 1I(?HH(?, unc le of Louis, grand-duke 
of Hesse, tin? husband of ]*rinc?esH Alicrc* of 
Britain, derrive tbeir title of j)rin(?c?s of Bat- 
teiiberg. One (?f tliem, Alexander, was 
elec?te«l l*rincc? of Pmlgaria in 187!), but 
had to abdicate in 188(1. Aiiothc?r, Henry, 
was married to IVineess Beatrice of ( ilrc?at 
Britain in 188,0. A third, iiouis, is married 
to a daughter of I*riiic(?Hs Alice. 

Bat 'tens, sawn deals, usually 12 to 14 
fe?et long, 7 inches broad, ainl 2 A iiic?heH 
thick. 

Battering-ram, an engine? for batte ring 
down the walls of })Osieg<?cl places. 1'hc? 
ancients employed two differ(?nt engines of 
this kind— one 8UHi>encled in a frame, the 
other movable on wheels or rollers. 'Fhey 
consisted of a ))eam or spar with a irn'issive 
metal heacl, and were set in motion either 
by a direct applicatiem of manual force or 
by means of cords passing over pulleys. 
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SoiTifi are aairl to have Been 120 feet or more 
in len/;jth, and to have })een worked by 100 
men. One in deHerilnid as >K3in(' 180 feet 
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lont(, and havinjLj a h<?iid weiirInniLj 1 J tons. 
'riM*y wen* ufiJiierally eovemd with a r<M»f or 
Hcrecii for ilio jinitection <»f tlie workern. 

Bafteraea, a HtirlMirlian district of Jjon- 
doii, in Surrey, in a low Kituati<»n on the 
Hontli bank of tin* Thames, ni*arly o]»|)OHite 
(lielsita, with a line ]uiblie park extendin'^ 
ovcii* ISf) aen^H. ^J'ho district is asscniiated 
with tilt! iiaines of J'ope and J*o]in^broke, 
anti with the Wellin^^ton-WintOiilHea duel. 
With (lajihain it forms a ]iarliamontary 
bortmj^h, returning two nu!mberH. lN>p, 
14 : 1 , 012 . 

Bat'tery, as a military term, (1) any 
nnmbt*r t)f ^mis ^o'tuipetl in ptisititm ftir 
action; (2^ any work <;tni.stnieU!tl as a fsisi- 
titni for such the tactical unit of 

iicltl-artillcry, iiitnv pmpiTly tlcscribetl iw a 
tichl-battiTV, consistinu: in the Hritisli ser- 
vice of six pms with all ncccHsary a|»piir- 
tcnunees, and nntler the command of a 
single t»f!ict!r. Among batteries of ptisition, 
cavalier batteries have the gun -platforms 
alsive the le\'el t)f the gitsind; elevated 
battt!ries liave the gun-])latft»riu8 on the 
grt»umMevt!l; sunken batteri«?s are exca- 
vated HO that till* gun itself raiigi^s just 
above the ground; and a screen battery has 
a second earth uarajiet befon* that of the 
battery. {'nm-tHtfUrirs are t^^o batteries 
which play athwart eai*h other, forming an 
angle u}Mm the object batti*i\*d; an rn- 
ivftar/i(-hu(ttrf/f a battery which plays 
ol)lii|uely on the enemy’s lines; an mnlinlc 
fkifttn/t a battery which sixnira or sweejis 
the whole line or length; an f n-re /rri» Intt- 
tery^ one which plays uj>on the enemy’s 

Battery, in jibysics, a combination of 
several jin or metallic plati*H, to increase 
the effect of electricity and galvanism. 

Battery, in criminal law, an assault by 


beating or wounding another. The least 
touching or meddling with the person of 
another against his will may be heltl to 
constitute a battery. 

Battbyanyi (b;it-yan'yr-), one of the oldest 
and most celebrate Hungarian families, 
traceable as far back as the Magyar inva- 
sion of Pannonia in the ninth century. 
Among later l>earerH of the name have lieen 
— (VirNT Cahimik ilATTHVANYi, who w^as 
assiK'iated w'ith Kossuth, was iiiiniRter of 
foreign affairs in Hungary during the 
insurrection of 1 S49, ami died in Paris 1 Sol; 
(‘oi'NT Jioris pATTHYANYr, bom isnp, of 
another branch of the family, was lemler of 
Die opposition in the Hungarian diet until 
the breaking out of the commotions of 1848, 
when be to(»k an a(*tive part in promoting 
the national cause; but on the entry of 
Windiscligratz into l^esth he was arrested 
ami shot, 1840. 

Battle, a combat betwt‘en twf» armies. 
Tn ancient times and the inid<Uc ages the 
ba till!- ground wa.s often chosen 1)V agree- 
ment, and till! battle was a mere trial of 
strength, a duel rn //rox; and as the armies 
of the ancients were im]K*rfcctly organized, 
and the coml>atants fought very littli! at a 
distance, after the battle bad begun man- 
(cuvrtjs were much im»re difticnlt, ami troop.s 
almost entirely iH'yoml tlu* control of the 
giuieral. Under these cir(‘unistanccs the 
battle depended almost wholly npcm the 
previous arrangements ami the valour of 
the troops. In imulern time.s, liowever, the 
finest combinations, the most ingenious 
niameuvi*es, are rendered possible by the 
better organization of the armies, and it is 
the skill of the general rather than the 
eourage of the soldier that now determines 
the event of a battle. Battles are distin- 
guislied as itij'nutirt or dffnt.iivt on either 
side, but there is a natural ami remly tran- 
sition from one method to the other. As 
a rule the juirely defensive attitude is 
condemned l>y tacticians except in cases 
where the only object desirable is to 
maiiitiuii a inisition of vital cimseipiemx*, 
the weight of pn.*cedent lieing in favour of 
the dash and momentum of an attacking 
force even where opjHieed to BU]>erior 
forces. Where the greatest generals have 
acted ii|>im the defensive, it has almost 
always l»een with the desire t*> develop 
on oj>jK»rtimity ti> j>ass to the offensive, 
and having discoveriHl their oj>|xuient’a 
band, to marshal agiunst the enemy, ex- 
hausted with attack, the whole strength of 
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their reBources. Napoleon won more than 
one j^eat victory by this method, and Wel- 
Hn^^ton's reputation was liurjufely hiuted up(>n 
his skill in defensive-offensive operations. 
Tacticians have divided a battle into three 
[)eriml8: those of disposition, combat, and 
the decisive moment. In some measure 
they re<]uire distinct qualities in a com- 
mander, the intellect which can ]dot a di.s- 
[Kmition l»ei!ig by no means always of the 
jirompt judgment ).)assing to instant action 
which avails itself of the crucial moment to 
crush an enemy. 

Battle, a town, England, county of Sus- 
sex, BO named from the battle of Hastings 
being fonglit here. An al>bey built by 
\Villiaiii the Norman has disapj>eared, but 
important remains of a subsequent building 
exist on the same site; and tlicre is an old 
church (»f great interest. l*op. iUllih 

Battle (<jr liATTKLh AVaceu <jf, an obso- 
lete method, accoriling to l^Inglish law, of 
deciding civil or criminal cjistis liy ])erKonal 
combat lK?twcen tlic parties or tlndr cham- 
fiiuns in presence of the court. A woman, 
a priest, a ]>eer, or a jiersou physically in- 
capable of fighting cou]<l refuse sucli u trial. 
It w^as not alsdished till 1818, but had long 
previously been in abeyance. 

Battle-axe, a weaprui much used in war 
ill the early |uirt of the middle ages among 
knights. It is a weajKui which affords 
hiu’tlly any guard, ami the heavier the l»low 
given NS itli it the more the fighter is exp(»sed; 
but its use was to some extent necessitated 
by the resistance of iniii armour to all but 
heasy blows. In England and Scotland 
the battle-axe was much employed, the 
Lochaber-axe remaining a formidable im- 
plement c»f destruction in the hands of the 
Highlanders to a recent period. 

Battle Creek, a town of the I'^nited 
States, in Michigan, at the junction of the 
Kalamazoo ami Battle Creek, wdth a col- 
lege, and manufactures of agricultural im- 
plements, Ac. Pop. 10,o00. 

Bat'tlement, a notched or indented para- 
])et of a fortification, formed by a series of 
raised parts called or vu rlom^ separated 

by openings called ere tuff or ctnhranurrtt^ 
the soldier sheltering himself l>ehind the 
merlon Mobile he fires through the embrasure. 
Battlements were originally military, but 
were afterNvards used freely in ecclesiastical 
and civil buildings by w'ay of ornament, on 
para{»ets, cornices, tal>emacle work, Ac. 

Battle-piece, a painting representing a 
battle. Some of the greatest ]4eces of this 
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kind are the Battle of Constantine, of which 
the cartcK>ns were drawn by Raphael, lunl 
xvhich wjw executed by (liulio Romano; 
licbrun’s Battles <»f Alcxiuider; and the 
Battles of the Amazons, by RulH!ns. 

Battue (ba-tii'), a method of killing game 
by having persons to lasat a wimmI, ijopsc, or 
other cover, and so tlrive the animals (phea- 
sants, hares, Ac.) towards the B])ot where 
sportsmen ait) stationed to shoot them. 

Battue, reputed founder of tlie Creek 
colony of Cyrcnc in Libya about (JfiO B.c. 
'riicrewore eight rulers of the family founded 
by him, bearing alternately the names Bat- 
tus and Arcesilaus. 

Batu Khan, Mongol ruler of the western 
conquests of his grandfather (lenghis Khan 
from 1224 to 12r>r>. He overran Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, and Dalmatia^ holding 
Kussia for ten years. 

Batum. See Halo am, 

Baudelaire (bod-Lir), Ciiaulkh IMkkuk, 
French pc»et, lx>rn 1821. II is first work (»f 
iiiiportanci^ was ascrioH of translations from 
Poe, ranking among the most perfect trans- 
latioiiH in any literature. A volume of 
poems, Les Fleurs du Mai (1857), c.stab- 
lished his reputation as a leadt.T of the 
Romanticists, though the ])ulice thought it 
neccssai’y to deodorize them. Of a higher 
tone were his 1'etits Poiiiies eu Prose; fol- 
lowed in 1859 by a monograph on 1’lu^o- 
phile (iautier, in 18G0 by Ijos I’aradis Arti- 
iiciols (opium and hasehish studios), and in 
1801 by Wagner and Tanuhiiusur. He died 
in ]8(i7. 

Bauc^ (bo-dre), J*aul Jacqukh Aim 6, 
a {>roiiiinent modem bVonch [>ainter, iKirn 
1 828, son r>f an artisan. He took the grand 
prix de Rome in 1859, and has exliibited 
iiiany important works, of which the lietter 
knt>wn are his ('harh»tte I’orday ami La 
i*erle et la Vague. 1'he decoration of the 
/oyrr of the New ())»era House at I'aris 
W'as intrusted to him -an enormous work, 
occupying a total surface of 500 Hrpiare 
metres, Imt admirably accomplished by him 
in eight years. 

Bauer (lK>u'er), Buuno, German philoso- 
fiher, bistririan, aud Biblical critic of the 
rational school; bom 1809, died 1882. 
Wrote Critique of the (4oH{»el of Jtihri 
(1840); (/ritique of the Synoptic Gospels 
(1840); History of the French He volution 
to the Founding of the Republic (1847); 
History of Germany during the French 
Revolution and the Rule of Napoleon (1 84G) ; 
Critique of the Gos[>els (1850-51); Critique 
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(if the Pauline EpistleB (1 850) ; Philo, StrauBs, 
iieiiau, and Primitive ChriBtianity (1874); 
Ac. 

Bauhin (bo-an), Gahpaud, boni at BubcI 
in 1500; in 1580 elected to the Greek chair 
at ihiHel, and in 1 580 to that of anatomy 
and botany. He died in 10*J4. His fame 
rewtH chiefly on hiH Pinax Theatri Botanici 
and 'J'heatruin liotanicum. LiumeuH gave 
hitt name to a genus of jilautH. See liavL* 
kinia, 

Bauhinla, a genim of plants, order Legu- 
minoHU*, UHually twiners, found in the wcmkIb 
of hot countrieH, and often ntretching from 
tr(.‘e to tree like cableH. Many are showy 
and intercHting. 'Fhe bark of li. varmjata 
is imed in tanning; the liost iibres of Bome 
Indian u|iecieu arc made into ro])es and 
twine. 

Baumgarten (l3ouni'gar-tn), Alkxandeu 
Gottmkh, a German philoBopher, born in 
1714 at Berlin; in 1740 was made professor 
of philosophy at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
and died there in 1702. He is the founder 
of aesthetics as a science, and the inventor 
of this name. His ideas were first de- 
veloped ill his De NonnulHs ad Poeina }Kir- 
tinontibuH (1735), and afterwards in the two 
Yolunum of Ills uncomideted ..‘Esthetica, pub- 
lished 175fl-58. 

Baur (hour), Fkudinand Chui.sti an, Ger- 
man theologian, founder of the ‘Tubingen 
School of Thwlogy;’ born in 1792, The 
publication of his first work, Symbolism and 
Mythology, or the J^atural Ixeligion of An- 
tiipiity, in 1824 25, led to his appointment 
as jirolessor in the evangelical faculty of 
Tubingen Ibiiversity, a position occupied 
by him till his death in ISfiO. His chief 
works in the department of the history of 
t'hristian dogma are: 'rh<^ Christiiui Gnosis, 
or the Christian Philoso])hy of Ikdigion 
(1835^; The C^hristhui Doctnne of the 
Atonement (1838); 'llie Christian Doctrine 
of the 'i'rinitv and the liicanuition (l841-3>; 
the Com))cndium of and Leeturos on the 
History of Christian Ihigmos 11847, 18fi5). 

the de)>artment of New "1 estament Criti- 
cism ami the Karly History of Christianity 
belong the So-called Pastoral Fjnstles of the 
A|H)8tIe Paul (1835): I’aul the A^nistle of 
Jesus Christ (1845); Critical Inquiries Con- 
cerning the Canonic Gospels (1847); A His- 
tory of Christian Doctrine to the End of 
the Eighteentli Century (1853' 03). Baur s 
view^ in regard to the church of the earliest 
times and the Now Testament Scriptures 
have been very iufiueutBal. He saw differ- 


ent and opposing tendencies at work in tho 
church of apostolic times, and believed that 
the New Testament mainly took form in 
the second century, the only genuine writ- 
ings previous to a.d. 70 being the four great 
Pauline epistles and Ilevelation. 

Bautzen (bout sen), or Budishin, German 
town in the kingdom of Saxony, U{>on a 
height on the right bank of the Spree, with 
some old and interesting buildings. The 
inhabitants are mostly Lutheran, and lK)th 
Catholics and Protestants worship in the 
same cathedral. Chief manufactures : wool- 
lens, pajMjr, gunjiowder, machines. Najio- 
leon defeated the united armies of the Rus- 
sians and the Prussians at Bautzen on the 
21st May, 1813. Pop. 17,509. 

Bauxite (liakslt), a clay found at Baux, 
near Arles in France, and exported from 
the north of Indand (co. Antrim), containing 
a large proportion of alumina, and used os 
a lining for furnaces (such as Siemens's) that 
have to sup{K>rt an intense heat, and as a 
source of aluminium. 

Bava'ria (German, linUrn; French, Ba- 
ricrc), a kingdom in the south of Germany, 
the second largest state of the empire, com- 
posed of two isolated portions, the larger 
comprising about eleven -twelfths of the 
monarchy, having the Austrian territories 
on the east, and \V Lirteinlierg, Baden, Ac., 
on the wes^ while the smaller portion, the 
Pfalz or Palatinate, is separated from the 
other by Wiirtemberg and Baden, and lies 
west of the Rhine; total area, 29,657 sq. m. 
The main political divisions are : Upi^er Ba- 
varia ( j)op. 1 , 006,761 ; chief town, Munich, tho 
capital of the kingdom, |>op. 2^>0,(K)0); l^ower 
Bavaria ( <>60,802 ) ; Palatinate ( 696,375 ) ; 
IT p|»er Palatinate and Regensburg ( 537,990) ; 
UpiHjr Franconia (576,7o3); Middle Fran- 
conia (671,933); Lc wer Franconia and As- 
chatfenbiirg (619,469); Sebwaben and Neu- 
burg (650,166); total )^>opulation in 1885, 
5,420,199. After Munich the cldef towns 
are Numberg, Augsburg, Wurzburg, and 
Ratisbon (Regensburg). The main portion 
of the kingdom is in most parts hilly ; in the 
south, where it belongs to the A1 })b, moun- 
tainous; but north of the Alps and south 
of the Danube, wEicb flows east through 
the country from Ulm to Paasau, there is a 
considerable plateau, averaging about 1600 
feet above the sea-level. The south fron- 
tier is formed by a branch of the Noric Alps, 
offsets from which project far into the pla- 
teau; principal peaks: the Zugspitze, 10,394 
ft., and the Watzmann, 9470 ft. 'Hie highest 
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summits on the Bohemian (Austrian) fron- 
tier, belonging to the Bohmerwald Moun- 
tains, are the Rachel, 5102 ft., and the Ar- 
ber, 5185 ft. Ranges of less elevation bor- 
dering on or belonging to the country are 
the Rich tel gebirge in the north -eaist, the 
hVankenwald, Khongebirge, and 8|>e8sart 
in the north, and the Steigerwald and Fran- 
conian Jura in the middle. The Talatinate 
is traversed by the north extremity of the 
Vosges Mountains, the highest peak being 
the Konigstuhl, 2162 ft. The greater part 
of the country belongs to the basin of the 
Danube, which is navigable, its tributaries 
on the south being the Iller, Lech, Isar, 
and Inn ; on the north, the Wornitz, Alt- 
miihl, Nab, and Regen. The northern por- 
tion lielongs to the basin of the Main, which 
receives the Regnitz and Saale, and is a tn- 
butary of the Rhine. The Talatinate has 
oidy small streams that flow into its l)oim- 
dary river the Rhine. I'he chief lakes of 
Bavana are all on the higher })art of the 
south plateau; the smaller within the range 
of the Alps. The Ammer-See is al»out 10 
miles long by 2i broad, ]7.‘k> ft. above the 
sea; the Wurm-See or 8tarnberger-8(je, 
about 12 miles long by 3 broad, 1899 ft.; 
and Chiem-See, 9 miles long by 9 to 4 
broad, 1651 ft. The climate in general is 
temiierate and healthy, tliough somewhat 
colder than the other South German states; 
yearly average a1>out 47'^. 

As regards soil Bavaria is one of the 
most fertile countries in Gennany, produ- 
cing the various cereals in abundance, the 
l>est hops in Germany, fruit, wine, tobacco, 
Ac., and having extensive forests. Lower 
Franconia (the Main valley) and the Pala- 
tinate are the great vine-growing districts. 
*l'he celebrated Stcinwein and Leistenwein 
are the produce of the slopes of the Stein- 
l)ergand Marienlwg at Wurzburg (on the 
Main). I'he forests of Bavaria, chiefly fir 
and pine, yield a large revenue; much tim1>er 
lieing annually ex|M)rted, together with pot- 
ash, tar, turpentine, Ac. The principal min- 
eral products are salt, coal, and iron, 84>me 
of the mining works lielonging to the state. 
I'he minerals worked include cojjper, quick- 
silver, manganese, cobalt, iK)rcelaiu clay, ala- 
baster, graphite. Large numbers of horses 
and cattle are reared, as also sheep and 
saine. The manufactures are individually 
mostly on a small scale. The piincipal 
articles manufactured are linens, woollens, 
cottons, leather, pa|>er, glass, earthen and 
iron ware, jewelry, Ac. The optical and 
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mathematical instruments made are excel- 
lent. A most important branch of industry 
is the brewing of beer, for which there are 
upwards of 7900 establishments, prcnlucing 
over 260 millions of gallons a year. A 
numl)er of the people niaintain themselves 
by the manufacture of articles in wo(»d, and 
by felling and hewing timber. 1'he traile 
of Bavaria is comparatively limiti:d, the 
total value of g(X)ds exported annually not 
exceetling £1,500,000. 1‘rincipal exports ; 
com, timber, wdne, cattle, glass, hops, fruit, 
beer, wooden wares, Ac. 'J’he chief iiiqKtrts 
are sugar, coffee, cotton, rice, spices, dye- 
stuffs, silk and silk giKtds, lead, Ac. From 
its |x)sition Bavaria has a consitlerable tran- 
sit trade. The Konig Ludwig (^anal c(»n- 
nects the Main at Bamberg with the 
Altmlihl a short distance above its embou- 
chure in the Danube, thus establishing 
water communication betweeii the German 
Ocean and the Blac^k Sea. ^J'he railway 
system has a total mileage of over 3000, 
mostly belonging to the state. 

Education is in a less satisfactory cTondi- 
tion than in most German states. There 
are about 7000 elementary schools, on which 
atteinlance is compulsory u]> to fourteen 
years of age. There are tliree universities, 
two of which (Munich and Wurzburg) are 
Roman ('atholic, and end (Erlangen) Pro- 
testant. In art Bavaria is best laiown as 
the home of the NUmberg school, founded 
alKmt the middle of the sixteenth century 
by All)ert Dlirer. Hans Holbein is also 
claimed as a Bavarian; and to these have 
to be added the eminent sculptors Kraft 
and Yischer, both bom alsmt the middle of 
the fifteenth century. The restoration of 
the reputation of Bavaria in art was chiefly 
the work of Ludwig I., under whom the 
capital l>ecame one of the most prominent 
seats of the fine arts in Europe. I'he reli- 
gion of the state is Roman Catholicism, 
which embraces more than seven -tenths of 
the |N>pulatioii, nearly three- tenths being 
Pn>t^tants. All citizens, whatever their 
creed, p>HseHS the same civil and political 
rights, llie dioceses of Bavaria comprise 
two R.C. archbisho])ric*s, Munich and Bam- 
berg; and six bishoprics, Augsburg, Ratis- 
Ixm, Eichstadt, Passau, Wurzburg, and 
Spires. 

The Bavarian crown is hereditary in the 
male line. The executive is in the hands 
of the king. The legislature consists of two 
chambers— one of senators, comiHised of 
princes of the r>yal family, the great officers 
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of tlxi Htate, the two archbishopH, the heade 
of certain noble fainilieH, and certiiiu ineni- 
b(;rH apixiinttxl by the crown ; the other 
of deputies, 159 in numlKjr, iKiniiuuted by 
the electors, wlio are theniselvcH elected, 
1 for every 500 of the ]H)puhition. Thu 
lower chamber is elected for six years. The 
revenue is alxjut £12,000,000 a year; the 
public debt alsmt £70,00(1,000. Bavaria 
sends six iiiemisjrH to the <ierman Fedtiral 
<7ouncil (IhiudeHratii) and forty -ei^dit defiu- 
ties to the Imperial Diet (Reichstag). I'he 
army (pea(;e bwiting, 152,820; war footing, 
112,010) is raised l)y conscription — every 
man Isnug liable to starve from the Ist of 
•Ian. of the year in which he completes his 
twentieth year. In time of peace it is 
under the command of the King of Bavaria, 
Vmt in time of war under that of the Km- 
peror of (jcrmany, as commander-in-chief 
of the whole («ernian army. 

Jiiafortf. The Havarians take their name 
from the Roii, a (Celtic trils? whose territory 
was occupied by a eonbuleration of (Ger- 
manic tribes, called after their pre<leceHHors 
Roiarii. 'i'hese were made tributary first to 
the Ostrogoths, and then to the Franks; and 
on the dt^ath of Oharlemagiie his successors 
governed the country by lieutenants with the 
title of margrave, afterwards converted (in 
921) into that of duke. In 1070 Bavaria 
passed t(» the family of the Ouelphs, ami in 
1180 by im)H!rial grant to Otho, otmiit of 
Wittelsbach, founder of the still reigning 
dynasty. In 1020 the reigning duke \\i\» 
made one of the elcctoi*s of the empire. 
Klecti>r IMaxiniilian II. joined in the war of 
the Spanish HUcct3ssion on the side of France, 
and this led, aft<T the battle of Blenheim, 
1704, to the loss of his dominions for the 
next ten years. His stm, t'harles Albert, 
likewise lost his domiuions for a time to 
Austria, luit they were all recovert*d l^^aiu 
by diaries s sou, Maximilian III. (1745). 
In the wtiTs following the French revolution 
Bavaria was in a diliicult {Hisitioii between 
France and Austria, but latterly joined 
!Na|x>leon, from whom its elector ^laximilian 
IV. roceiveii tlie title of king (1805), a title 
afterwards confirmed by the treaties of 1814 
and 1815. King Maximilian 1. was succeeded 
by his son, l.<udwig (or liouis) 1., under wdiom 
viiHous circuiustanccs hel|»ed to (piickeu a 
desire for ^sditioal change. Reform being 
refused, tumults arose in 184vS, and liUdwig 
resigned in favour of his son, Maximilian 11., 
under whom certain modifications of the con- 
stitution were carried out. At his deatli in 


1864 he was succeeded by Ludwig II. In 
the w^ar of 1866 Bavaria sided with Austria^ 
and was com|>elled to cede a small portion 
of its territory to I’russia, and to pay a war 
iiidemiiity of £2,500,000. Soon after Ba- 
varia entered into an alliance with Prussia, 
and in 1867 joined the Zollverein. In the 
Franco-CGerman war of 1870-71 the Bavar- 
ians trK)k a prominent part, and it was at the 
request of the King of Bavaria, on behalf of 
all the <ither princes and the senates <if the 
free cities of Germany, that the King of 
Prussia agreed to accept the title of Eiiijieror 
of Germany. Since flan. 1871 Bavaria has 
been a part of the German 12m|»ire, and is 
represented in the Buiidesrath by six, and 
in the Reichstag by forty-eight members. 
1'he 4-coeiitricity early displayed by J^ud- 
wig II., developed to such an extent that 
in tluiie, 1886, he was placed under control, 
and a regency established under Prince 
LiutfM>l(l ( 1 ieojudd). I'he change was almost 
immediately followed l>y the suicide of the 
king, and as Prince Otto, the brother and 
heir of the late king, was insane, the regency 
was Ciuitinued. 

Baxter, Rioh.xh]), the most eminent of 
the English nonconfonning divines of t)ie 
seventeenth century, l»oni in Rowton, 
Shrojishire, 1615; ordained in 1638; parish 
minister of Kidderminster in 1640. 'J'lie 
iiij(H»sition of the oath of universal ap[)ro- 
Imtion of the doctrine and discipline of the 
f^huitdi of England (the rt cahra oath) de- 
tached him from the Establishment. After 
the battle of Naseby he accepted tlie chap- 
laincy t»f Goloiiel Wholley's regiment He 
can scarcely be said, however, to have sepa- 
rated as yet in spirit from the Establish- 
ment. H e uphehl the monarchy, condemned 
the execution of the king and the election 
of C/rumwell, preached against the Covenant 
and against sefiaratists and sectaries, but 
his piety w^on him the res^tect of all parties. 
At the ResU»ration he beciime king's chap- 
lain, but declined the bishopric of H erefonl, 
and on the passage of the Act of I" niformity 
threw in his lot entirely with the noncon- 
formists. In 1685 be was arrested, refused 
a hearing by Jetfreys, and im})risoued. 
After his release he lived in retirement 
till his death in 1691. He left about 150 
ti'eatises, of which bis Saints' Everlasting 
Rest and Call to the Unconverted have been 
the most (x^pular. 

Baxtariana, followers of Baxter in re- 
B|)ect of his attempted cx>mproimse between 
Calvinism and Arminianism. They reject 
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the doctrine of reprobation, admit a univer- 
Bal potential Bah at ion, becoming actual in 
the case of the elect, and assert the possi- 
bility of falling from grace. Exponents: l>r. 
Watts and Dr. Doddridge. 

Bay, the laurel-tree, noble laurel, or sweet- 
bay {Lit urns nohUix); but the term is kxwely 
given to many trees and shrubs resembling 
this. A fatty oi* fixed oil ^used in veterinary 
medicine) and also a volatile oil is obtained 
from the berries, but what is called * bay- 
berry oil ’ is also obtained from the genus 
Mijrica or candleberry. In N. America the 
fragrant-flowered Mafjnoliu r/lauca is called 
sweet- bay, the red -bay Ixiing Imuvus mro- 
the loblolly-bay Oordonia Insian- 
thus. See Laurel, 

Bay, in geograjihy, an indentation of some 
size into the shore of a sea or lake, gene- 
rally said to l>e one with a wider entrance 
tha» a gulf. 

Bay, in architecture, a term apjdied to a 
recessed dis ision or coinpartiiieiit of a build- 
ing, as that marked off by buttresses or pil- 
lars. 

Ba'ya, the weaver-1 urd (Ploc^iis philip- 
pbnos), an interesting East Indian passerine 
bird, somewhat like the bullfinch. Its nest 
resembles a bottle, and is suB|)ended from 
the branch of a tree. The entrance is from 
beneath, and there are two chanil)erB, one 
for the male, the other for the female. The 
liaya is easily tamed, and will fetch and 
carry at command. 

Bayaderes (ba-a-derz'), the general Euro- 
{>caii name for the dancing and singing girls 
of India, some of whom are attached to the 
service of tlie Hindu temples, while others 
trax el about and dance at entertainnieiitsfor 
hire. 'Fhose in the service <if the temples 
are generally devoted to this profession 
(including that of ])rostitutiou) from their 
childhood. 

Bayamo (bii-ya'mo), or St. Salvador, a 
town in the east of Cuba^ near the Cauto; 
pop. 12,000. 

Bayard (ba-y^), Pierbr du Terrail, 
SEIGXErK DE, the Chevalier $an$ peur et eaiu 
reproche (knight without fear and without 
reproach), bom in 1476 in Castle Bayard, 
near Grenoble, in southern France. At 
the age of eighteen he accompanied Charles 
VIII. to Italy, and in the battle at V^erona 
took a standard At the beginning of the 
reign of Louis XII., in a battle near Milai^ 
he entered the city at the heels of the fugi- 
tives, and was taken prisoner, but dismissed 
by Ludorico Sforza without ransom. In 
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Apulia he killed his calumniator, Sotomay or, 
and afterwards defended a bridge over the 
Garigliano singly against the Spaniards, 
receiving for this exploit as a coat of arms 
a porcupine, with the motto T^rr# agmhiis 
anus habet (*one has the strength of a band*). 
He distinguished himself equally against 
the Genoese and the Venetians, and, when 
Julius II. declared himself against France, 
went to the assistance of the Duke of Fer- 
rara. Ho was severely wounded at the 
assault of Brescia, but returned, as soon ns 
cured, to the camp of Gaston de Foix, Ixi- 
forc Kaveima^ and after new exploits was 
again dangerously wounded in the retreat 
from Vavia. In the war commenced by 
Ferdinand the Catholic he; displayed the 
same heroism, mid the fatal reverses which 
embittered tlit5 last years of Louis XII. 
only added to the jiersonol glory of Bayard. 
When Francis I. asc^ended the throne ha 
sent Bayard into Daiiphine to open a pas- 
sage over the Alps and through Piedmont. 
l*ros|»er (^»loi]na lay in wait for him, but 
w’as made prisoner by Bayard, who im- 
mediately after further distinguished him- 
self ill the battle of Marignoiio. After his 
defence of Mt'zieTcs against the invading 
army of ( 'harles V . he was saluted in Paris 
as the saviour of his country, receiving the 
honour paid to n prince of the blood. His 
presence reduced the revolted Genoese to 
obedience, but failed to prevent the expul- 
sion of the French after the capture of Lodi. 
In the retreat the safety of the army was 
committed to Bayard, who, however, was 
mortally wounded by a stone from a blun- 
derbuss in j)rc»tccting the passage of the 
Sesiu. He kissed the cross of his sword, 
confessed to his squire, and died, April .‘10, 
1524. He was Iniried in a church of the 
Minorites, near Grenoble. 

Bayazid', a ruinous town, I'urkey in 
Asia^ 140 miles k.e. from Erzerum, h.w, of 
Mount Ararat, at various times the scene of 
warlike operations, and twice occupied by 
the Kussians in 1877. Total pop. 1500. 

Bayazid. See Jiajazet, 

Bayberry. See Lay (tree) and Candle^ 
berry. 

Bay City, an American city, Mich., on the 
E. side of Saginaw River, near its mouth in 
Saginaw Bay, Lake Huron. C>hief articles 
of trade, lum^r and salt. Pop. 20,693. 

Bayeuz (ba-y^), an ancient town, France, 
dep. Cfdvados, 16 miles N.w. of Caen, with 
manufactures of lace, calico, and porcelain. 
In its cathedral, said to be the oldest in 
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Normandy, wan preserved for a long time 
the famous Bayeux tapestry. (See next art.) 
Pop. 7178. 

Bayeux Tapestry, so called because it 
was originally found in the cathedral of 
l^ayeux, in the public library of which town 
it is still preserved. It is HupfKiHed to have 
been worked by Matilda, queen of William 


the Conqueror, and to have been presented 
by Odo, bishop of Bayeux, the half-brother 
of William, to the church in which it was 
found. It is 21 4 feet in length and 20 inches 
in breadth, and is divided into seventy-two 
compartments, the subject of each scene 
being indicated by a Latin inscription. 
These scenes give a pictorial history of the 
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invasion and con(]uost of England by the 
Normans, l>eginniug with Harold's visit to 
the Norman court, and ending with his 
death at Hastings. 

Bay Islands, an island group, Bay of 
Honduras, off N. coast of state of Honduras, 
incorporated as a British colony in 1852, 
and ceded to Honduras in 1856, The 
lai^gest is Kuatan, 80 miles long. Pop. about 
6000. 

Bayle (bal), Pierke, French critic and 
miscellaneous writer, the son of a Calvin- 
ist preacher, bom at Carlat (Languedoc) 
in 1647, died at Rotterdam 1706. He 
studied at Toulouse, and was employed for 
some time as a private tutor at Geneva 
and Rouen. He went to Paris in 1674, 


and soon after was appointed professor of 
philosophy at Sedan. Six years after he 
removed to Rotterdam, where he filled a 
similar chair. The appearance of a comet, 
in 1680, w^hich occasioned an almost uni- 
versal alarm, induced him to publish, in 
1682, his Pens^ Diverges sur la Com^te, 
a work full of learning, in which he dis- 
cussed various subjects of metaphysics, 
morals, theology, history, and politics. It 
was followed by his Critique G^ndrale de 
THistoire du Calvinisme de Maimbourg. 
This work excited the jealousy of his col- 
league, the theologian Jurieu, and involved 
Bayle in many dlLputes. In 1684 he un- 
dertook a periodiesJ work, Nouvelles de la 
lUpublique des Lettres, containing notices 
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of new books in theolc^y, philosophy, his- 
tory, and general literature. This publica- 
tion, which lasted for three years, added much 
to his reputation as a philosophical critic. 
In 1693 Jurieu succeeded in inducing the 
magistrates of Rotterdam to remove Bayle 
from his office. He now devoted all his 
attention to the composition of his Dic- 
tionnaire Historique et Critique, which he 
first published in 1696, in two vols. foL 
This work, much enlarged, has passed 
through many editions. It is a vast store- 
house of facts, discussions, and opinions, 
and though it was publicly censured by the 
Rotterdam consistory for its frequent im- 
purities, its pervading scepticism, and tacit 
atheism, it long remained a favourite book 
both with literary men and with men of the 
w^orld. The articles in his dictionary, in 
themselves, are generally of little value, and 
serve only as a pretext for the notes, in 
which the author displays, at the same time, 
his learning and the power of his logic. 
The l)e8t editions are that of 1740, in four 
vols. fol. (Amsterdam and Ijeydeii), and 
that in sixteen vols., published in 1820-24 
at I’aris. 

Bay-leaf, the leaf of the sweet-bay or 
laurel-tree {Lauras riohUts). These leaves 
are aromatic, and are used in cookery and 
confectiontiry. See Bay, 

Baylen (bl-len'). Same as Batlcn. 

Bayly (ba'li), 1'homas Haynes, English 
|K)et, novelist, dramatist, and miscellaneous 
writer, bom 1797, died 1839. Educated at 
Oxford, and intended for the church. He 
wrote thirty-six pieces for the stage, most 
of which were successful; several novels: 
Aylmers, Kindness in Women, Ac.; and 
numerous songs. As a song writer he was 
most prolific and most popular: The Sol- 
dier's Tear, We met — 'twas in a Crowd, and 
a few others, are still well known. 

Bay Mahogany, that variety of mahogany 
exported from Honduras. It is softer and 
less finely marked than the variety known 
as Spanish mahogany, but is the largest and 
most abundant l^rL 

Baynes (banz), Thomas Spencer, LL.D., 
bom at Wellingi^n, Somerset, in 1823, died 
suddenly in London, 1887. He studied under 
Sir WiUiam Hamilton at Edinburgh, and 
acted as his class assistant from 1851 to 
1855. From 1857 to 1863 he was resident 
in London, where he acted as examiner in 
logic and mental philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of London, and as assistant editor on 
the Daily Newa In 1864.he was appointed 
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to the chair of logic, rhetoric, and metaphy- 
sics in St. Andrews University, a post he 
held till his death. In 1873, when he Ix)- 
came editor of the ninth edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, his wide acquaint- 
ance with men of letters and learning assisted 
him greatly in the selection of suitable con- 
tributors. He translated the Tort Royal 
Logic, and was a frequent contributor to 
the principal reviews and literary journals. 

Bay of Islands, a large, deep, and safe 
harbour on the n.e. coast of the N. Island 
of New Zealand. On it is Kororarika, the 
first European settlement in New Zealand. 
— Also a large bay formed by the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, on the west coast of New- 
foundland. 

Bay-oil, oil from the berries of the bay 
or laurel. See Bay. 

Bay'onet, a straight, sharp-pointed wea- 
pon, generally triangular, intended to bo 
fixed upon the muzzle of a rifie or musket, 
which is thus transformed into a thrusting 
weapon: probably invented alxmt 1640, in 
Bayonne. About 1690 the bayonet began 
to be fastened by means of a socket to the 
outside of the barrel, instead of being in- 
serted as foraierly in the inside. A variety 
of the bayonet, called the sword-bayonet, is 
now pretty widely used in Euroj>ean armies, 
especially for the short rifles of the light in- 
fantry, the carbines of the artillery, Ac. 

Bayonne (ba-you), a well-built fortified 
town, the largest in the French dep. Basses- 
Pyr^m^B, at the confluence of the Nive and 
the Adour, about 2 miles from their mouth 
in the Bay of liiscay; with a citadel com- 
manding the harbour and city, a cathedral — 
a beautiful ancient building, ship-building 
and other industries, and a considerable 
trade. Among the lower class the Basque 
language is spoken. Catharine de’ Medici 
had an important interview with the I >uke 
of Alba in Bayonne, June, 1565, at which 
it is said the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was arranged. It was also the scene of the 
abdication of Charles IV. of Spain in favour 
of Napoleon (1808). In 1814 the British 
forced the passage of the Nive and invested 
the town, from which the French mofle a 
desperate but unsuccessful sortie. Poi). 
23,120. 

Bayonne City, a suburb of New York, in 
Hudson Co., New Jersey. Pop. 9372. 

Bayou (ba-yo'), in the S. States of North 
America^ a stream which flows from a lake 
or other stream : frequently used as synony- 
mous with creek or tidal channeL 
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Bajrreutb (brroit). See Bairmth. 

Bay Bum, a spirit obtained by distilling 
the leaves of Myrica arriH, or other West 
Indian trees of the same genus. It is used 
for toilet purposes, and as a liniment in 
rheumatic affections. 

Bay-salt, a general tenn for coarse- 
grained salt, but properly applied to salt 
obtained by spontaneous or natural eva{K>- 
ration of sea-water in large shallow tanks 
or hays. 

Bay-window, a window forming a recess 
or bay in a rcMim, 
projecting outwards, 
and rising from 
the ground or base- 
ment on a plan 
rectangular, semi- 
octagonal, or semi- 
hexagonal, but al- 
ways straiglit-sided. 
The term is, how- 
ever, also often em- 
ployed to designate 
a hoiv^wind ow, vfhich 
more properly forms 
the segment of a 
circle, and an orki- 
which is 

iluy-wiudow. supjK»rted on a kind 
of bracket, and is 
usually on the first-floor. 

Baza (ba'tha), an old town of Spain, An- 
dalusia, prov. of (Irauada, fonnerly a large 
and fiourishing city. In 1810 the French, 
under Marshal Soult, here defeated the 
Spaniards under Cieiierals Blake and Freire. 
Bop. 10,133. 

Bazaar. See Bazar. 

Bazaine (bu-ziin), Fran^oih Achille, 
French general, born 1811. Ho served in 
Algeria, in Spain against the Carlists, in 
the (Vimeau War, and joined the Mexican 
expedition ns general of division in 1862, 
and in 1864 was made a marshal of France. 
He oommanded the third army corps in the 
Franco-iierman war, when he capitulated 
at Metz, after a seven weeks' siege, with an 
army of 175,000 men. For this he was 
tried by court-martial in 1871, found guilty 
of treason, and condemned to death. This 
sentence was commuttsd to twenty years’ 
seclusion in the Isle St. Marguerite, from 
which he escaped and retired to Spun. 

Bazar', or Bazaar', in the East an ex- 
change, market-place, or place where goods 
are exixNied for sale, usually consisting of 
small shops or stalls in a narrow street or 


series of streets. Ibese I)azar-Rtreet8 are 
frequently shaded by a light material laid 
from roof to roof, and sometimes are arched 
over. Marts for the sale of miscellaneous 
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articles, chiefly fancy gooils, are now to be 
found in most Kuroi^tean cities bearing the 
name of fnizars. I’lie term bazar is also 
applied to a sole of iniscellaueoiis articles, 
mostly of fancy work, and contributed gra- 
tuitously, in furtherance of some charitable 
or other pur[)ose. 

Bazar'jik, a town of Bulgaria, south-east 
of Silistria. Pop. 9545. 

Bazigars', a trilie of Indiiuis dispersed 
throughout the whole of Hindustan mostly 
in wandering tribes. They are divided 
into seven castes; their chief occupation is 
that of jugglers, acrobats, and tumblers, in 
which both males and females are equally 
skilful. They present mmiy features ana- 
logous to the gypsies of Europe. 

Bazoche (ba-zosh'), or Basoche (a corrup- 
tion of Basil tea) f a brotherhood fonned % 
the clerks of the parliament of Paris at the 
time it ceased to be the grand councU of the 
French king. They hail a king, chancellor, 
and other dignitaries; and certain privileges 
were grantecl them by Philip the Fair early 
in the fourteenth century, as alsc» by subse- 
quent monarchs. lliey hail an annual fes- 
tival, having as a principal feature dramatic 
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performanceB in which satirical allusions 
were freely made to passing events, 'llie 
representation of these farces or satires was 
frequently interdicted, but their develop- 
ment had a considerable effect on the dra- 
matic literature of hYance. 

Bdellium (deri-um),an aromatic gum resin 
brought chiefly from Africa and India, in 
pieces of different sizes and figures, externally 
of a dark reddish broum, internally clear, and 
not unlike glue. To the taste it is slightly 
bitterish and pungent; its odour is agree- 
able. It is used as a perfume and a medi- 
cine, being a weak deobstruent. Indian 
bdellium is the produce of lialsarnodendroyi 
Jioxlmrghii : African of B, africanum; 
Egyptian bdellium is obtained from the 
doum palm; and Sicilian is produced by 
l)aucu» ffummifer^ a sf>ecies of the genus to 
which the carrot l>elongs. The bdellium 
mentioned in Cien. ii. was apparently a pre- 
cious stone, perhaps a pearl. 

Beaches, Kaiheo, a term applied to those 
long terraced level pieces of land, consisting 
of sand and gravel, and containing marine 
shells, now, it may be, a considerable dis- 
tance above and away from the sea, but 
bearing sufficient evidences of having been 
at one time sea-beaches. In Scotland such 
a terrace has been traced extensively along 
the coasts at about feet above the present 
sea-leveL 

Beachy Head, a promontory in the south 
of Kngland, on the coast of Sussex, rising 
575 feet above sea-level, with a revolving 
light, visible in clear weather from a distance 
of 28 miles. A naval battle took fdace here, 
June SO, 1690, in which a French fleet under 
Tourville defeated an English and Dutch 
combined fleet under Lord Torrington. 

Beacon (be'kon), an object visible to some 
distance, and serving to notify the presence 
of danger; commonly applied to a fire-signal 
set on a height to spread the news of hostile 
invasion or other great event; and also 
applied to a mark or object of some kind 
placed conspicuously on a coast or over 
a rock or shoal at sea for the guidance of 
vessels, often an iron structure of consider- 
able h^ht. 

Beacmsfield (be'konz-feld), a village of 
Buckuighain8hire,the parish church of which 
contains the remains of Edmund Burke, 
whoseseat was in the neighbourhood; while 
a marble monument to the poet Waller, 
who owned the manor, is in the churchyard. 
It gave the title of earl to the English 
statesman and novelist Benjamin Disraeli 
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Beaconsfield, Benjaitin Disraeli, Earl 
OF, an eminent English statesman and novel- 
ist, of Jewish extraction; eldest son of Isaac 
D'Israeli, author of the Curiosities of Lit- 
erature ; bom in London in ISOI, diinl 
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there in 1881, buried at Hughonden. He 
attended for a time u private school, and was 
first destined for the law, but showing a de- 
ciiied taste for literature ho was allowed to 
fiillow his inclination. In 182() he published 
Vivian Grey, his first novel; and subse- 
quently travelled for some time, visiting 
Italy, Greece, 'i’urkey, and Syria, and gain- 
ing experiences which were afterwards re- 
produced in his books. His travels and 
impressions are emlK)died in a volume of 
letters addressed to his sister and his father. 
In 1831 another novel. The Young Duke, 
came from his pen. It was followed at 
short intervaU by Contariiii Fleming, Alroy, 
Henrietta Temple, Venetia, The lie volu- 
tionary Epic (a poem), &c. In 1832, and 
on two subsequent occasions, he appeared 
as candidate for the representation of High 
Wycombe, with a programme which in- 
cluded vote by ballot and triennial parlia- 
ments, but was unsuccessful. His political 
opinions gradually changed: in 1835 he un- 
■uooessfuUy contested Taunton as a Tory. In 
1837 he gained an entrance to the House 
of Commons^ being elected for Maidstone. 
His first speech in the house was treated 
with ridicule; but he finished with the pro- 
phetic declaration that the time would come 
when they would hear him. During his 
first yean in parliament be was a supporter 
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of Peel; but when Peel pledged himself to 
abolish the com-laws, Disraeli became the 
leader of the protectionists. About this 
time he became a leader of what was known 
as the 'Young England* f>arty, the most 
prominent characteristic of which was a sort 
of sentimental advocacy of feudalism. 'J'his 
spirit showed itself in his two novels of 
C^oningsby and Sybil, published respectively 
in 1844 and 184/1. Having acquired the 
manor of Hughenden in Buckinghamshire, 
he was in 1847 elected for this county, and 
he retained his seat till raised to the peer- 
age nearly thirty years later. His first ap- 
i:K)iutmont to otfice was in 1852, when he 
became chancellor of the exchequer under 
Lord 1 )erby. I’he following year, however, 
the ministry was defeated. He remained 
out of office till 1858, when he again 
became chancellor of the exchequer, and 
brought in a reform bill which wrecked the 
government. During the time the Palmer- 
ston government was in office Mr. Disraeli 
led the op]K)sition in the lower house with 
conspicuous ability and courage. In 1866 
the Lil>erals resigned, and Derby and Dis- 
raeli came into power, the latter lieing again 
chancellor of the exchequer. They imme- 
diately brought in, and carried, after a violent 
and bitter struggle, a Reform Bill on the basis 
of household suffrage. In 1868 he became 
premier on the resignation of Lord Derby, 
but his tenure of office was short. In 1874 
he again became ))rime- minister with a 
strong CJonservative majority, and he re- 
mained in power for six years. ^J'his })eriod 
was marked by his elevation to the peerage 
in 1876 OB Karl of Beaconsfield, and by the 
prominent part he U)ok in regard to the 
Eastern question and the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878. In 1880 parlia- 
ment was rather suddenly dissolve^ and 
the new parliament showing an overwhelm- 
ing liberal majority, he resigned office, 
though he still retained the leadership of 
his party. Within a few months of his 
death the publication of a novel called En- 
dy mion (his last, Lothair, had been published 
ten years before) showed that his intellect 
was still vigorous. Among others of his 
writings beddes those already mentioned 
are : A Vindication of the Eng&h Constitu- 
tion, 1834; Alaroos, a Tragedy, 1839; and 
Lord George Bentinok, a PoUtioal Biography, 
1862. 

Bead (bed), originally a prayer; then a 
small perforated of gold, pearl, amber, 
glassi or the like, to be strung on a thread, 


and used in a rosary by Roman Catholics in 
numbering their prayers, one bead being 
passed at the end of each ejaculation or 
short prayer; latterly any such small orna- 
mental b<^y. (tIosb beads are now the most 
common sort; they form a considerable item 
in the African tr^e. — In architecture and 
joinery the bead is a small round mould- 
ing. It is of frequent occurrence in archi- 
tecture, f>articularly in the classical styles, 
and is used in picture-frames and other ob- 
jects carved in wood.— VuihhtrV 8 Beads^ 
the popular name of the detached and per- 
forated joints of encrinites. 

Beadle (be'dl), an officer in a university, 
whose chief business is to walk with a mace 
in a public procession : also, a parish officer 
whose business is to punish petty offenders, 
and a church officer with various subordinate 
duties, as waiting on the clergyman, keeping 
order in church, attending meetings of vestry 
or session, &c. 

Bead-snake (Flaps fulvius), a Ij^utiful 
snake of North America, inhabiting culti- 
vated grounds, especially plantations of the 
sweet-potato, and burrowing in the ground. 
It is ffnely marked with yellow, carmine, 
and black. Though it possesses poison- 
fangs it never seems to use them. 

Beagle (l>e'gl), a small hound, formerly 
kept to hunt hares, now almost superseded by 
the harrier, which sometimes is called by its 
name. The beagle is smaller than the bar- 
rier, compactly built, smooth-haired, and 
with |)endulouB ears. The smallest of them 
are little larger than the lap-dog. 

Beam, a long straight and strong piece of 
wood, iron, or steel, especially when holding 
an important place in some structure, and 
serving for support or consolidation; often 
equivalent to girder. In a balance it is the 
part from the ends of which the scales are 
suspended. In a loom it is a cylindrical 
piece of wood on which weavers wind the 
warp before weaving; also, the cylinder on 
which the doth is rolled as it is woven. In 
a ship one of the strong transverse pieces 
stretching across from one side to the other 
to support the decks and retain the sides at 
their proper distance: hence a ship is said to 
be 'on her beam ends’ when lying over on 
her sida 

Beam-tree (Pyrus aria), a tree of the 
same genus as the apple, mountain-i^ and 
service-tree found throughout Britain, hav- 
ing berries that are edible when quite mel- 
low, and yielding a hard and fine-grained 
woc^ 
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Bea&t a name given to several kinds of 
leguminous seeds and the plants producing 
them, probably originally belonging to Asia. 
They belong to several genera, particularly 
to Fahay garden and field bean; Phasedlus, 
French or kidney bean; and Dofichos, tro- 
pical beam llie common bean {F. tmlgdris) 
is cultivated both in fields and gardens as 
food for man and beast. There are many 
varieties, as the mazagan, the Windsor, the 
long-iKxl, Aa, in gardens, and the horse or 
tick l)ean in fields. The soil that best suits 
is a good strong clay. The seed of the 
Windsor is fully an inch in diameter; the 
horse-bean is much less, often not much 
more than half an inch in length and three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. Beans are 
very nutritious, containing 36 per cent of 
starch and 23 per cent of nitrogenous mat- 
ter called legumin, analogous to the caseine 
in cheese. The bean is an annual, from 
2 to 4 feet high. The flowers are beautiful 
and fragrant. The kidney-bcany French 
hcauy or haricot is the PhawMuB vulydrisy 
a well-known culinary vegetable, lliere 
are two principal varieties, annual dwarfs 
and runners, llie beans cultivated in Ame- 
rica and largely used as articles of food be- 
long to the genus PhascUus, The scarlet- 
runner bean (Phasedlus coccinius), a native 
of Mexico, is cultivated on account of its 
long rough pods and its scarlet flowers, — St, 
Ignatius' bean is not really a bean, but the 
seed of a large climbing shrub, of the order 
Ix>ganiacese, nearly allied to the 8|)ecies of 
Strychnos which produces nux vomica. 

Bean-goose (A user segHum), a species of 
wild goose, a migratory bird which arrives 
in Britain in autumn and retires to the 
north in the end of April, though some few 
remain to breed. Being rather less than 
the common wild goose, it is sometimes 
called the small gray goose. 

Bean-king, the person chosen king in 
Twelfth Night festivities in virtue of hav- 
ing got the piece of cake containing the bean 
buried in the cake for this purpose. 

Bear, the name of several large planti- 
grade carnivorous mammals of the genus 
Ursus, The teeth are forty-two in number, 
as in the dog, but there is no camassial or 
sectorial toot^ and the molars have a more 
tubercular character than in other carni- 
vores. The eyes have a nictitating mem- 
brane, the nose is prominent and mobile, 
and the tail very short The true bears 
are about ten in number, natives chiefly of 
Europe, Ana^ and N. Arnica. They gener- 
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ally lie dormant in their den during the 
winter months. The brown or black bear 
of Europe is the Ursus arctos. It is a native 
of almost all the northern parts of Europe 
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and Asia, and was at one time common in 
the British islands. It feeds on fruits, roots, 
honey, ants, and, in cose of need, on mam- 
mals. It sometimes reaches the length of 
7 feet, the largest specimens being found 
furthest to the north. It lives stditarily. 
The American black bear is the U, ameri- 
ednuSy with black shining hair, and rarely 
alx>ve 5 feet in length. It is a groat 
climber, is less dangerous than the brown 
bear, and is hunted for its fur and flesh. It 
is very amusing in captivity. The grizzly 
bear ( U, feror or horribilis) is an inhabitant 
of the Rocky Mountains; it is a ferocious 
animal, sometimes 9 feet in length, and 
has a bulky and unwieldy form, but is 
nevertheless capable of great rapidity of 
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motion. The extinct cave-bear (U, spelanis) 
seems to have been closely akin to the 
grizzly. The Siberian bear {U. eoUdris) is 
perhaps a variety of the brown bear. The 
polar or white bear (U. marUhnus) is an 
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animal poBsesaed of great strength and 
fierceness. It lives in the {lolar regions, fre- 
quents the sea, feeds on fish, seals, Ac., and 
usually is 7 to 8 feet in length. The Malayan 
or coco-nut palm Ixsar ( V. midaymim) is per- 
haps the smallest of the l)ears. It inhabits 
Cochin-China, Nepaul, the Sunda Islands, 
&c., lives exclusively on vegetable f(K)d, and 
is an expert climber. It is called also sun- 
l>eaT and bruang. The Indian black liear or 
sloth-bear of India and Ceylon (U, labidtuit) 
is reputed to be a fierce and dangerous 
animal. 

Bear, or Bere, a sjiecies of barley (//or- 
iUuiti hcxaBtXcknw)^ having six rows in the 
ear, cultivated in Scotland and the north of 
England. 

Bear, Cheat and IjITTLE, the po[)ular 
name of two constellations in the northern 
hemisphere. The (Hreat Bear {Urm Major) 
is situated near the pole. It is remarkable 
for its well-known seven stars, by two of 
which, called the I'ointerH, the pole-star is 
always readily found. These seven stars 
are |K)pularly called the Wayon^ VharlxBB 
or the Phaylu I'he liittle Bear 
(Vr$a Minor) is the constellation which 
contains the pole-star. I'his constellation 
has seven stars placed together in a manner 
resembling those in the Creat Bear. 

Bear-bating, the s^Kirt of baiting liears 
with dogs, fonnerly one of the establishiKl 
amusements, not only of the common ))eople, 
but of the noVdlity and even royalty itself. 
The places where bears were publicly baited 
were called Injar-gardens. 

Baarberry {Arctostajjhyhs an 

evergreen shrub of the heath family gn>w- 
ing on the barren mcsirs of Scotland, North- 
ern Euro])e, Sil>eria, and N. America. The 
leaves, under the name of uva ur« 7 , are 
used in medicine as an astringent and 
tonic. 

Beard, the hair round the chin, on the 
cheeks, and the up|ier lip, w'hich is a distinc- 
tion of the male sex and of manhood. It 
differs from the hair on the head by its 
greater hardness and its form. Some nations 
have hanlly any, others a great profusion. 
The latter genex^dly consider it as a great 
ornament; the former pluck it out; as, for 
instance, tlie American Indians. The beard 
has often been cousitlered as a mark of 
the sage and the priest Moses forbade 
the Jews to shave their beards. With the 
ancient Glermans the cutting off another's 
beard was a high offence. Even now the 
beard is regarded as a mark of great dignity 


among many nations in the East, as the 
Turks. Alexander the Great introduced 
shaving among the Greeks, by ordering his 
soldiers to wear no beai^; among the 
Homans it was introduced in ac. 296. The 
custom of shaving is said to have come into 
use in modem times during the reigns of 
Louis XIJ I. and XIV. of France, l^th of 
whom ascended the throne without a beard. 
Till then fashion had given divers forms of 
moustaches and beards. It is only in com- 
paratively recent times that beards and 
moustaches have again become common. 

Beard-grass, a name given to two well- 
known British grasses of the genus Pol ypo- 
yon from the bearded ap|)carance of the 
panicles. 

Beard-moss (Uanea harbdta)^ a lichen of 
gray colour, forming a shaggy coat on many 
forest trees. 

Bearing, the direction or point of the 
compass in which an object is seen, or the 
situation of one object in regard to another, 
with reference to the points of the compass. 
I'hus, if from a certain situation an object 
is seen in the direction of north-east, the 
bmrhnj of the object is said to Ihj n.k. frt>m 
the situation. — To take bearinys, to ascer- 
tain on what point of the compass objects 
lie. 

Bear Lake, Great, an extensive sheet of 
fresh water in the North-west Territory of 
C'auadii, Iwtween about 65" and 67'" 82' N, 
lat.; and under the 120th degree of w\ Ion.; 
of irregular shajie; area aUmt 14,000 sq. 
iniles. The water is very clear and the lake 
abounds in fish. — Bear-lake Hivku, the 
outlet at the s.w. extremity of Great Bear 
Lake, runs b.w. for 70 miles and joins the 
Mackenzie Hiver. 

B^am (bii-«\rn), one of the provinces into 
which France w’as formerly divided, now 
chiefly included in the department of l^ower 
Pyrenees. Pau is the chief town. There 
is a peculiar and well-marked dialect— the 
Bc^aruese — B[K)ken in this district, which 
has much more affinity with the Spanish 
than with the French. 

Bear-pit, a deep, open pit with perpen- 
dicular w^alls, built in a zoological garden 
for keeping bears, and having in the centre 
a pole in which they may exercise their 
dimbing powers. 

Bear Biyer, a river of the United States, 
400 miles long; rises in the north of Utah, 
and flows noi^ward into Idaho; turns 
abruptly southward, re-enters L'tah, and 
empties into Great ^t Lake. 
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Bear*B-grea8e, the fat of bears, esteemed 
as of great efficacy in nourishing and pro- 
moting the growth of hair. The ungents 
sold under this name, however, are in a 
great measure made of hog’s lard or veal 
fat, or a mixture of both, scented and 
slightly coloured. 

Baas, river of India. See Bias. 

Beat, in music, the beating or piilsatiou 
resulting fn)m the joint vibrations of two 
sounds of the same strength, and all but 
in unison. Also a short shake or transient 
grace- note struck immediately before the 
note it is intended to ornament. 

Beatification, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, an act by which the po|>6 declares 
a {)er8on beatified or blessed after his death. 
It is the first step to canonization, that is, 
the raising one to the honour and dignity of 
a saint. No [terson can be beatified till 
fifty years after his or her death. All 
certificates or attestations of virtues and 
miracles, the necessary qualifications for 
saintship, are examined by the C Congrega- 
tion of Rites. This examination often con- 
tinues for several years; after which his 
holiness decrees the beatification, and the 
corpse and relics of the future saint are 
exposed to the veneration of all good Chris- 
tians. 

Beating the Bounds, the periodical sur- 
vey or perambulation by which the boun- 
daries of parishes in England are preserved. 
It is, or was, the custom that the clergy* 
man of the parish, with the parochial 
officers and the boys of the parish school, 
should march to the boundaries, which the 
boys struck with willow rods, A similar 
ceremony in Scotland is called riding the 
marches, 

Bea'ton, David, Archbishop of St. An- 
drews, and cardinal; born 1494. Pope 
Paul III. raised him to the rank of cardinal 
in Deceml)er, 1538. On the death of his 
uncle, Archbisbop James Beaton, he suc- 
ceeded him in the see of St Andrews in 
1539. After the accession of Mary he became 
Chancellor of Scotland, and distinguished 
himself by his zeal in persecuting members 
of the Reformed party, among the rest the 
famous Protestant preacher George Wish- 
art, whose sufferings at the stake he viewed 
from his window with apparent exultation. 
At length a conspiracy was formed against 
him, and he was assassinated at his own 
castle of St Andrews, on the 29th May, 
1546. His private character was mark^ 

pride, cruelty, and licentiousness. 
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Beatrice Portinail (bll-a-tre'cha por-t5- 
na^r^), the |K)etical idol of Dante; liom 
about 1266, died 1290; the daughter of a 
wealthy citizen of Florence, and wife of 
Simone de Bardi. She was but eight years 
of age, and Dante nine, when he met her 
first at the house of her father. He alto- 
gether saw her only once or twice, and she 
probably knew little of him. The story of 
his love is recounted in the Vita Nuova, 
which was mostly written after her death. 

Beattie (b5'ti), Jaaikb, a Scottish {xiet 
and miscellaneous writer; born at Laurence- 
kirk, Kincardineshire, in 1735; died at Aber- 
deen 1803. He studied at Mariscbal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, for four years, and received 
the M.A. degree. In 1753 he was appointed 
schoolmaster at Fordoun, a few miles from 
his native place; from whence he obtained 
a mastership in the Grammar School of 
Aberdeen, and ultimately was iustalled f)ro- 
fessor of moral philosophy and logic in 
Mariscbal (kdlego. In 1760 he published 
a volume of poems, which he subsequently 
endeavoured to buy up, considering them 
unworthy of him. In 1765 he published a 
|K)em, the Judgment of l^aris, and in 1770 
his celebrated Essay on I’nith, for which 
the I 'Diversity of Oxford conferred on him 
the degree of LL.l).; and George III. hon- 
oured him, when on a visit to London, with 
a private conference and a pension. He 
next published in 1771 the first l)ook of his 
poem the Minstrel, and in 1774 the second; 
this is the only work by which he is now 
remembered. In 1776 he published disser- 
tations on Poetry and Music, Laughter and 
Ludicrous Composition, Ac.; in 1783 Dis- 
sertations, Moral and (Critical; in 1786 Evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion; and in 
1790-93 Elements of Moral Hcience. His 
closing years were darkened by the death 
of his two sons. 

Beattie, William, M.D., Scottish phy- 
sician, poet, and misr^llaneous writer; rxim 
in 1793, died at London 1875. Ho was 
author of the standard Life of Thomas 
Campbell, whose intimate friend he was; 
published several poems, including John 
Hubs, the Heliotro^, and Polynesia; wrote 
a series of descriptive and historical works, 
beautifully illustrated by his friend and fel- 
low-traveller, W. H. Bartlett, on Switzer- 
land, Scotland, The Waldenses, The Danube, 
CasUes wd Abbeys of England, Ac., and 
produced a vast amount of miscellaneous 
literary matter. He had a vary extensive 
and lucrative medical practice. 



BBAUCfATRE BEAUMARCHAIS. 


Beancaire (bo-kar), a small, well-built, 
commercial city of ^mthem France, dep. 
(vard, on the Rhone opposite Tarascon, with 
which it communicates by a fine BUB|>enBion- 
bridge. It is chiefly famous for its great 
fair (founded in 1217), held yearly fivim 
the 21st to the 28th July. Pop. 9724. 

Beauchamp (bo-shiin), Alphonsk de, 
French historian and publicist, bom at Mon- 
&CO 1767, died at l*aris 18il2. Under the 
directory he had the surveillance of tlie 
press, a position which supplied him with 
materials for his History of La Vendee. He 
contributed to the Moniteur and the Gazette 
ile France. Among his chief works are the 
History of the (?on(iueHt of Peru, the His- 
tory of Brazil, and the Life of Louis XVlIl. 
The Mt^moires of Foucht^ is also with good 
reason ascribed to him. 

Beaufort (bd'fort), Henry, cardinal, 
natural son of John of Gaunt and half- 
brother of Henry IV., king of lilngland, 
born 1877, died 1447; was made Bishop of 
liiiicoln, whence he was translated U) Win- 
chester. He re[>eatedly filled the office of 
lord-chancellor, and took part in all the 
most important political movements of his 
times. 

Beaugency (bo-zhan-sr^, an ancient town, 
France, dep. lioiret, on the Loire, of some 
historical interest. General Ohanzy was 
<U*fcated here by the Grand-duke of Meck- 
lenburg, 7th-8th December, 1870. Pop. 
h029. 

Beauhamais (l>o-ar-nri), Alexandre, 
ViHCOUNT, was born in 17(J0 in Martiniipte. 
He married Josi^phiue Tascher de la 
I'agerie, who was ^terwards the wife of 
Napoleon. At the breaking out of the 
French revolution he was chosen a member 
of the National Assembly, of w^hich he w^as 
for some time president In 1792 he was 
general of the army of the Rhine. He was 
falsely accused of having promoted the 
surrender of Mainz, and was sentenced to 
death July 23, 1794. 

Beauhamais, EnakNB de, Duke of 
licuchtenberg. Prince of Eichstiidtand Vice- 
roy of Italy during the reign of Napoleon, 
w'as bom 1781, died at Munich 1824. He 
was the son of Alexandre Beauhamais and 
Ji^^phine, afterwards wife of Napoleon 
and Empress of France. After his father s 
death he joined Hoche in La Vend^, and 
subsequently studied for a time in Paris. 
He accompanied Napoleon to Egypt in 
179$; rose rapidly in the army; was ap- 
pointed viceroy ^ Italy in 1805; and 


married a daughter of the King of Bavaria 
in 1 806. He administered the government 
of Italy with great prudence and modera- 
tion, and was much beloved by his subjects. 
In the Russian campaign he commanded 
the third corps d'anrUe^ and greatly distin- 
guished himself. To him and to Ney France 
was mainly indebted for the preservation 
of the remains of her army during the re- 
treat from Moscow. After the battle of 
Liitzen of May 2, 1813, where, by surround- 
ing the right wing of the enemy, he decided 
the fate of the day, he went to Italy, which 
lie defended against the Austrians until the 
deposition of Napoleon. After the fall of 
Napoleon he concluded an armistice, by 
which he delivered Lombardy and all Upper 
Italy to the Austrians. He then went im- 
mechately to Paris, and thence to his father- 
in-law at Munich, w'hero he afterwards 
resided. — His sister Houtknse Eugenie, 
Queen of Holland, was bom in 1783, died 
in 1837. She beoime Queen of Holland 
by marrying I^ouis Bonaparte, and after 
Louis B abdication of the throne she lived 
apart from him. She wrote several excellent 
songs, and composed some deservedly popu- 
lar airs, among others the well-known Par- 
tant pour la Syrie. Napoleon III. was her 
third and youngest son. 

Beaumarchais (bo inar-shil), Pierre 
Augustin Caron de, a French wit and 
dramatist, was bom at Paris in 1732, died 
1799, He was the son of a watchmaker 
named Canm, whose trade he practised for 
a time. He early gave striking proofs of his 
mechanical and also of his musical talents; 
attained proficiency as a player on the 
guitar and harp, and was appointed harp- 
master to the daughters of Ijouis XV. By 
a rich marriage (after which he added * de 
Beaumarchais' to his name) he laid the foun- 
dation of the immense wealth which he after- 
wards accumulated by his speculations, and 
which was also increaMd by a second mar- 
ring In the meantime he occupied himself 
with literature, and published two dramas 
— Eugenie in 1767 and Les Deux Amis in 
1770. He first really distinguished himself 
by his M^moires (Paris, 1774), or state- 
ments in connection with a lawsuit, which 
by their wit, satire, and liveliness enter- 
tained all FMoe. The Barber of Seville 
(1775) and the Marriage of Figaro (1784) 
have given him a permanent reputation. 
His liwt work was Mes Six ^poques, in 
which he relates the dangers to which he 
was exposed in the revolution. He lost 
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about a million livrcR by his edition of the 
works of Voltaire (1785^, anti still more at 
the end of 1792 by his attempt to pmvide 
the French army with (50,000 muskets. 
He was a singular instance of versatility of 
talent, being at once an artist, politician, 
projector, merchant, and dramatist. 

Beaumaris (bo>ma'ris), a seaport town. 
North Wales, Isle of Anglesey, on the Menai 
Strait It is a favourite watering-place, 
and contains the remains of a castle built 
by Edward I. about 1295. Pop. 2241. 

Beaumont (bo'mont), Fr^vncis, and Flet- 
cher, John, two eminent English dramatic 
uTiters, contemporaries of Shakspere, and 
the most famous of literary partners. The for- 
mer, son of a common pleas judge, was bom 
at Grace-Dieu, in Leicestershire, in 1584; 
died in 1616, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. At the age of sixteen he published 
a translation, in verse, of Ovid’s fable of Sal- 
xnacis and Hermaphroditus, and before nine- 
teen became the friend of Ben Jonson. With 
Fletcher also he Avas early on terms of friend- 
8hi[). He married Ursula, daughter of Henry 
Isley of Sundri<lge,iu Kent, liy whom he left 
two daughters. — John Fi.etchku was bom 
at llye, Sussex, in 1579. His father was 
successively dean of Peterborough, bishop of 
Bristol, Worcester, and London, The 
Woman Hater, produced in 1606-7, is the 
earliest work known to exist in which he 
had a hand. It does not appear that he was 
ever marrieiL He die<l in London of the 
plague, August, 1625, and was buried at St. 
Saviour's, ^uthwark. The friendship of 
l^eaumont and Fletcher, like their literary 
partnership, was singularly close; they 
lived in the same house, and are said to 
have even had their clothes in common. 
The works that pass under their names 
consist of over fifty plays, a masque, and 
some minor poems. It is believed that all 
the minor poems except one were written 
by Beaumont. After the death of Beau- 
mont Fletcher continued to write plays alone 
or with other dramatists. It is now difficult, 
if not indeed impossible, to determine with 
certainty the respective shares of the two 
poets in the plays passing imdertheir names. 
According to the testimony of some of 
their contemporaries Beaumont possessed the 
deeper and more thoughtful genius, Fletcher 
the gayer and more idyllic. Four Plays in 
One, Wit at Several Weapons, Thierry and 
Theodoret, Maid's Tragedy, Philaster, King 
and No King, Knight of the Burning 
PesUe, Cupkfs Revenge, LitUe Fren<£ 


Lawyer, Scornful Lady, Coxcomb, and 
Laws of Candy have l^en assigned to 
Beaumont and Fletcher conjointly. To 
I^eaumont alone— < The Masipie of the In- 
ner Temple and Gray’s Inn. To Fletcher 
alone — The Faithful Shepherdess, Woman- 
hater, Loyal Subject, Mad Lover, Valen- 
tinian, Double Marriage, Humorous Lieu- 
tenant, Island I'riucess, Pilgrims, Wild- 
goose Chase, Spanish Curate, Beggar's 
Bush, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, Fair 
Maid of the Inn, Ac. To Fletcher and 
Rowley — Queen of Corinth, Maid of the 
Mill, and Bloody Brother. To Fletcher and 
Massinger — False One, and Very Woman. 
To Fletcher and Sliirley — Noble Gentle- 
man, Night-walker, and Love’s Pilgriiiiago. 
To iletcher and Shakspere — Two Noble 
Kinsmen. 

Beaumont, Sir George, bom of an an- 
cient family in Leicestershire in 1758, died 
1827. He possessed considerable skill as 
a ]andHca|>e-painter, but was noted more 
es|>ecially as a munificent patron of the arts. 
The establishment of the National Gallery 
was mainly owing to his exertions. 

Beaumont, Sir John, born 1582, died 
1628, brother of Francis Beauunmt the 
dramatist; published Bosworth Field, an 
historical ]>oem. He also wrote a ]KKim in 
eight iHKjks, never printed, called The 
Crown of I'homs, 

Beaumont, Joseph, D.D., born 1615, 
died 1699; descended from an old Leices- 
tershire family. In 1663 be became master 
of l^eterhouse College, Cambridge. Wrote 
Psyche, or Love’s Mystery, a |)oem cmc.e 
very popular, and an attack on Henry 
More's Mystery of Godliness, for which he 
received the thanks of the university. 

Beaumont, William, M.I)., an American 
surgeon, bora 1785, died 1858. His experi- 
ments on digestion with the Canadian St 
Martin, who lived for years after receiving 
a gunshot wound in the stomach which left 
an aperture of about two inches in diameter, 
were of great importance to physiological 
science. 

Beaune (bon), a town, France, dep. C5te 
d'Or, 23 miles b.b.w. Dijou, well built, with 
handsome church, public library, museum, 
Ac., and a trade in the fine Burgundy and 
other wines of the district 
Beaune (bOn), Flobimond, a distinguished 
mathematician and frieud of Descartes, 
bora at Blois 1601, died at the same place 
1652. He may be regarded as the founder 
of the integnd calculus. 
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Beauregard (ba're-g^d), Peter Gusta- 
VUH Toutakt, a gener^ of the Confederate 
troops in the American civil war ; bom in 
1818 near New Orleans. He studied at the 
military academy, West Point, and left it 
as artillery lieutenant in 1838. He served 
in the Mexican war, and on the outbreak of 
the civil war joined the (yonfederates. He 
commanded at the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, gained the battle of Bull Run, lost 
that of Shiloh, assisted in the defence of 
Charleston, and aided Lee in that of Rich- 
mond. 

Beausobre (bn-so-br), Isaac, bom in 1659 
at Niort, in France, died at Berlin 1738, In 
1683 he became Protestant minister of Cha- 
tillon-Bur-Indre, but was compelled by per- 
secution to go into exile in 1685, In 1694 
he Ixjeame minister to French Protestants 
at Berlin. He enjoyed much of the favour 
both of Frederick William I. and of the 
crown - prince, afterwards Frederick the 
Great, and died in 1 738. His most remark- 
able work is the Histoire Critique de Mani- 
chde et du Manichdisme (1734). 

Beauty, The Beautiful. See ^h- 

THETICH. 

Beauvais (bO-va; ancient BeU^vacum)^ a 
town, France, capital of the department of 
Oise, at the coutiuence of the Avelon with 
the Th6rain, 43 miles north of Paris, |X)orly 
built, but with some fine edifices, the choir 
of the uncompleted cathe<lral being one of 
the finest Bjiecimens of Gothic architecture 
in France. In 1472 Beauvais resisted an 
army of 80,000 Burgundians under Charles 
the Bold. On this occasion the women par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves, and one 
of them, Jeanne Laint^ called La Hachette, 
seeing a soldier jdauting a standard on the 
wall, seized it ami hurled him to the ground. 
The banner is preserved in the town -hall, and 
an annual procession of young girls com- 
memorates the deed. Manufactures: tapes- 
try and carpets, trimmings, woollen cloth, 
cottons, &c. Pop. 15,318. 

Beaver, a rodent quadruped, about 2 feet 
in length exclusive of the tail, genus Castor 
{C\ fiber) f at one time common in the nor- 
^em regions of both hemispheres, but now 
found in considerable numbers only in North 
America^ living in colonies^ but occurring 
solitary in Central Europe and Asia. It 
has short ears, a blimt nose, small fore-feet, 
large webbed hind-feet, with a flat ovate 
tail covered witii scales on its upper surface. 
It is valued for its fur, which used to be 
laigely employed in the manufacture of 


hats, but for which silk is now for the most 
part substituted, and for an odoriferous se- 
cretion named castor, at one time in high 
repute, and still largely used in some parts 
of the world as an anti-spasmodic medicine. 



Beaver {Caiityr Jlber). 


The food of the beaver consists of the bark 
of trees, leaves, n>ot8, and berries. Their fa- 
vourite haunts are rivers and lakes which are 
bordered by forests. In winter they live in 
houses, which are 3 to 4 feet high, are built 
on the water s edge, and being substantial 
stnictures with the entrance under water 
afford them protection from wolves and 
other wild animals. These dwellings are 
called beaver ^lodges,* and accommodate a 
single family. They also live in burrows. 
They can gnaw through large trees with 
their strong teeth, this being done partly 
to obtain food, partly to get materials for 
houses or dam-building, '^lien they find a 
stream not sufificiently deep for their pur- 
pose they throw across it a dam constructed 
with great ingenuity of w^ood, stones, and 
mud. The beaver has been lung extinct 
in Britain, but a colony has recently been 
introduced into the island of Bute. 

Beaver, the movable face-guard of a hel- 
met, BO fitted on as to be raised and lowered 
at pleasure. 

Beaver-rat (Hydromys chrysogaster)^ a 
Tasmanian rodent quadruped, inhabiting the 
banks both of salt and fresh w^aters. They 
are admirable swimmers and divers, and ex- 
ceedingly shy. 

Bebee'rine, the active principle of the 
bark of the hebeeru or green-heart tree of 
Guian% anali^us to quinine, and used to 
some extent for similar purposes. 

Bebea'm (Nectandra a tree of 

Britirii Guiana^ yielding green-heart tim- 
ber. 

Bec^ a celebrated abbey of IVanoe, in 
Normandy, near Brionne, now represented 
only by some ruins. Lanfranc and Ansdm 
were toth connected with this abbey. 
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Beocaft'co, a European bird (Sylvia hor- 
tensis)^ the garden- warbler. 

Beccafa'mi, Uomen'ico, Italian painter, 
bom near Sienna in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, enriched the churches of 
Sienna with many noble frescoes and other 
paintings. lie drew and coloured well, and 
possessed strong inventive powers. He 
died at Sienna 1551, and was buried in its 
cathedral. 

Beccaria (bek-a-rS'a), Cesare Bones ana, 
Makche.se di, Italian economist and writer 
on penal laws; born 1735 or 1738, died 1793. 
He is principally known from his treatise, 
On CMmes and Punishments, which was 
speedily translated into various languages, 
and to which many of the reforms in the 
penal codes of the principal European na* 
tions are traceable. He became professor 
of political economy at Milan, where he 
died. 

Beccaria (bek-a-rS'a), Giovanni Bat- 
TfSTA, an Italian natural philosopher, bora 
17P», died 1781; was appointed professor 
of experimental physics at Turin, 1748; 
author of a treatise on Natural and Arti- 
ficial Electricity, Letters on Electricity, 
&c. He contributed several articles to the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and was commissioned in 1759 to mea- 
sure an arc of the meridian in the neigh- 
bourhood of Turin. 

Beccles (bek'lz), a town of England in 
Suffolk, 33 miles n.n.e. from Ipswich, on 
the right bank of the Waveney; has a fine 
church of the fourteenth century, and a good 
trade coastwise. Pop. 5721. 

Becerra (be-ther'a), Gaspar, Spanish 
painter and sculptor, born 1520, died 1570. 
He studied under Michel Angelo at Rome, 
and is credited with the chief share in the 
establishment of the fine arts in Spain. 

Beche (bash), Sir Henrt db la, an En- 
glish geologist, born 1796, died 1655. He 
founded the geological survey of Great 
Britain, which was soon undertfdcen by the 
government, De la Beche being appointed 
director-general. He also founded the Jer- 
myn Street Museum of Economic or Practi- 
cal Geology, and the School of Mines. His 
principal works are: Geology of Jamaica, 
Classification of European Rocks, Geologi- 
cal Manual, Researches in Theoretical Geo- 
logy? Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and West 
Somerset, Ac. 

B6che-de*Mer (bash-de-mSr). See Tre- 
pang. 

Becher (beA'er), Johann. Joachuc, Qer- 
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man chemist, born in 1635, died in Lon- 
don 1682. He became a professor at 
Mainz ; was elected a memlier of the Im- 
perial council at Vienna, 1660, but fell into 
disgrace and subsequently resided in various 
parts of Germany, Holland, Italy, Sweden, 
and Great Britain. His chief work, Phy- 
sica Subterranea, containing many of tlio 
fanciful theories of the alchemists, was pub- 
lished in 1669, and enlarged in 1()81. 

Bechstain (be/e'stin), Johann Matthauh, 
German naturalist, born in 1757, died in 
1822. He wrote a popular natural history 
of Germany, and various works on forestry, 
in which subject his labours were highly 
valuable. In Britain he is best known by 
a treatise on cage birds. 

Bechuanas, Betchuanah (bech-wan'az), 
a widely spread race of people inhabiting 
the central region of South Africa north 
of Cape (?olony. They belong to the great 
Kaffre stem, and are divided into tri))al 
sections. They live chiefiy by husbandry 
and cattle rearing, and they work with some 
skill in iron, copj)er, ivory, and skins. They 
have been much harassed by Boers and 
others, and this led them to seek British 
protection. l<Vom 1878 to 1880 South Be- 
chuanaland was partly administered by Brit- 
ish officers; and in 1884 and 1885 great part 
of the rest of their territory was brought un- 
der British influence, the farthest northern 
portion of it, however, reaching to the Zam- 
besi, being only a protectorate. The area is 
180,000 sq. m., and pop. 478,000. Bechua- 
nalaud lies between the Transvaal on the 
east and the German Protectorate on the 
west. It is generally speaking flat or only 
slightly undulating, and is essentially a 
grass country, all the grasses being of a sub- 
stantial and nutritious quality which stands 
well against drought. Surface water is 
scarce, but there is an extraordinary under- 
ground supply which no doubt will be turned 
to profitable account Some parts are wooded 
and well watered. Gold, coal, and copper 
have been found. 

Beok'er, WilhblhAdolf, German archfe- 
ologist, born at Dresden 1796, died at Meis- 
sen 1846. In 1828 he became a teacher at 
Meissen, in 1837 was appointed extraordi- 
nary professor of classical archaeology at 
Lei|)sic, and in 1842 ordinary professor. 
Best known works : Gallus, oder romische 
Scenen aus der Zeit Augusts, and Charik- 
les, Oder Bilder altgriechischer Sitte, which 
reproduce in a won^ierful manner the social 
life of old Rome and Greece. 
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Beck'et, Thomab (the form A Becket is 
alfu) common), archbishop of Canterbury, 
bom in London 1117 or 1119, aHsassinat^ 
in Canterbury Cathedral, 21>th Dec. 1170. 
He waa educated at Oxford and Paris, 
and was sent, by the favour of I'heobald, 
Archbishop of (Janterbuiy, to study civil 
law at Bologna in Italy, and on his re- 
turn made Archdeacon of Canterbury and 
Provost of Beverley. In 1158 Henry 11. 
apprnnted him high-chancellor and precep- 
tor to his son, Prince Henry -the first in- 
stance after the ConqueHt of a high ofiice 
Ixdng filled by a native Englishman. At 
this f»eriod ho was a conqilete courtier, con- 
forming in every respect to the humour of 
the king. He was, in fact, the kings 
]>rime companion, held sph^ndid levees, and 
courted popular applause. On the death of 
'J'heobald, 11C2, he was consecrated arch- 
bish(»p, when he affected an extraordinary 
austerity of character, and apfieared os a 
zealous champion of the church against the 
aggressions of the king, whose policy was 
to have the clergy in subordination to the 
civil ] tower. Becket was forced to assent 
to the * eVinstitutions of Clarendon,* but a 
series of bitter conflicts with the king fol- 
lowed, ending in Bucket's flight to J'rance, 
wlion he ap[»eale<l to the lK>pe, by whom 
he was Hup|K)rted. After much negotiation 
a sort of reconciliation took place in 1170, 
and Becket returned to England, resumed 
his ofiice, and renewed his defiance of the 
royal authority. A rash hint from the king 
induced four barons, Beginald Fit/.-Urse, 
William do 'IVacy, Hugh de Mor>*ille, an<l 
Bichard Breto, to go to Ciinterbury and 
murder the arclihishtq) while at vespers in 
the cathedral. He was canonized in 1172, 
and tije splendid shrine erected at Canter- 
l)ury for his reinains was, for three cen- 
turies, a favourite place of pilgrimage. ^ 
Beokett, Gilueut Abbot A\ See A 
Jkckrtt 

Beok'ford, William, an English writer 
famous in his time for his immense wealth 
and his eccentricities. He was bom at 
Fonthill, his father s estate in Wiltshire, in 
1759. In 1770 the death of his father left 
him in the possession of £1,000,000 of 
money, and an income of £100,000 a year. 
He travelled much, and for some time lived 
in Portugal. He ex}>eudiKl an enormous 
sum in building and rebuilding Fontliill 
Abbey, near Salisbury, which be filled with 
rare and expensive works of art Here he 
lived in se^usion for twenty yean. In 


1822 the abbey and greater part of its con- 
tents were sold, and he retired to Bath, 
where, with a much-diminished fortune, 
but one amply sufficient, he lived till 1844. 
His literary fame rests upon his eastern tale 
Vathek, which he wrote in French, and 
a translation of which into English (said 
to lie by a clergyman) appeared at Ixmdfin 
without his knowledge in 1784. The tale 
is still much read, and was highly com- 
mended by Lord Byron. He two 
daughters, one of whom became Duchess of 
Hamilton, and brought his valuable library 
to this family. -William Beckford, his 
father, a Ijondon merchant and West In- 
dian proprieter, was famous for a spirited 
speech made to George HI. when Lord 
Mayor of Ix)ndon. 

Beckmann, Johann, Gorman writer on 
the industrial arts and agriculture, bom 
1739, died 1811. He was for a short time 
professor of physics and natural history at 
St. I’etersburg, and afterwards for almost 
forty -five years professor of philosophy and 
economy in Gcittingen. His History of 
Inventions is well known in the English 
translation of it. 

Beckx (lieks), Pierre Jean, general of 
the order of Jesuits, bora near Louvain, 
Belgium, 1795, died 1887. The success of 
the esuits, esfiecially in non-Catholic coun- 
tries, was greatly due to his tact and energy. 

Becquerel (bek-rel), Antoine C^bar, 
French physicist, bom 1788, died 1878. 
He served as an officer of engineers, and 
retirtnl in 1815, after which he devoted 
himself to the study of electricity, especially 
electro-chemistry. He refuted the ‘theory 
of contact’ by which Volta explained the 
action of his pile or battery. Becquerel 
may be considered one of the creators of 
electro-chemistry. 

Becse (bech'e), Old, a town of Hungary, 
48 miles h. of Szegedin, on the right bank 
of the Theiss. Pop. 15,000. — New Becbe, 
a market-town on the left bonk of the 
Theiss, 5 miles E. of Old Becse. Pop. 7000, 
or, with the immediately adjoining village 
of Franyova, about 15,000. Both towns 
carry on an extensive tr^e in grain. 

B^skerek (bechlce-rek), a town of South 
Hungary, on the Bega, 45 miles B.w. from 
Temesvar, with which it communicates by 
the Bega Canal. Trade in cattle and agri- 
cultural pix>duce. Pop. 20,000. 

Bed, Bedstead, an article of furniture to 
sleep or rest on. The term bed properly is 
applied to a large flat bag filled with fea- 
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there, down, wool, or other soft material, 
and also to a mattrere supported on spiral 
springs or form of elastic chains or wire- 
DtPork which is raised from the ground on a 
bedstead. The term, however, sometimes 
includes the bedstead or frame for support- 
ing the bed. The forms of beds are neces- 
sarily very various — every period and coun- 
try having its own form of bed. Air-beds 
and water-beds (which see) are much used 
by invalids. 

Bed, in geol., a layer or stratum, usually 
a stratum of considerable thickness. 

Beda. See Bede. 

B^dazieux (ba-dar i-ru), a thriving town, 
Southern France, dep. H^rault, situated on 
the Orb. Pop. 6923. 

Bed-bug. See Bitg. 

Bed-chamber, Lords of thf., officers of the 
royal household of Britain under the groom 
of the stole. They are twelve in number, 
and wait a week each in turn. In the case 
of a (pieen regnant these posts are occupied 
by ladies, called Ladies of the Bed-cham- 
ber. 

Beddoes (bed'5%), Thomas, physician and 
author, l^m 1760; educated at Oxford, 
liondou, and Edinburgh. After taking his 
doctor B degree and visiting Paris, he was 
appointed professor of chemistry at Oxford. 
There he published some excellent chemical 
treatises, and Observations on the Calculus, 
Sea -scurvy, Consumption, Catarrh, and 
Fever. His expressed sympathy with the 
French revolutionists led to his retirement 
fri)m his professorship in 1792, soon after 
which he published his Observations on the 
Nature of Demonstrative Evidence, and the 
exceedingly popular History of Islum Jen- 
kins. In 1794 be married a sister of Maria 
Edgeworth; and in 1798, with the pecuniary 
aid of Wedgwood, opened a pneumatic in- 
stitution for curing phthisical and other 
diseases by inhalation of gases. It speedily 
became an ordinary hospital, but was note- 
worthy as connected with the discovery of 
the properties of nitrous oxide, and as 
having l^n superintended by the young 
Humphry Davy. Beddoes* essays on Con- 
sumption (1779) and on Fever {1807), and 
his Hygeia (3 vols. 1807) had a high con- 
temporary repute. He died in 1808. 

Beddoes, Thomas Lovell, dramatist, 
bom 1803; published the Bride’s Tragedy 
while an undergraduate at Oxford, and led 
an eccentric life, dying in 1849. His work 
was largely fragmentary, but his posthumous 
Death’s Jest-book, or the Fool’s Tragedy 
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(1850), received the high praise of such 
judges as Landor and Browning. His Poems, 
with memoir, appeared in 1 851. 

Bede, Beda, or BiSDA, known as the Ven- 
erable, Anglo-Saxon scholar, bom in 672 or 
673 in the neighbourhood of Monk wear- 
mouth, county Durham; educated at St. 
Peter’s monastery, Wearmouth; took dea- 
con’s orders in his nineteenth year at St. 
Paul’s monastery, Jarrow, and was ordained 
priest at thirty by John of lieverley, bishop 
of Hexham. His life was spent in studious 
seclusion, the chief events in it l)eiiig the 
production of homilies, hymns, lives of saintH, 
commentaries, and works in history, chrono- 
logy, grammar, &c. He was the most learniMl 
Englishman of his day, and in some sense the 
father of English history, his most important 
work being his HiRt(»ria Ecclesiastica Gentis 
Anglorum (or Ecclesiastical History of Mng- 
land), afterwards translated by King Alfred 
into Anglo-Saxon. Besides his familiarity 
with Latin, he knew Greek and had some 
acquaintance with H(d)rew. Most of his 
writings were on scriptural and ecclesiastical 
subjects, but he also wrote on chronology, 
physical science, grammar, &c., and had con- 
siderable ability in the writing of Latin 
verse. He died in 735, an interesting re- 
cord of his closing days being preserved in 
a letter by his pupil ( hithbert. His body 
w^as after a lapse of time removed fr<»m 
Jarrow church to Durham, but of the shrine 
which formerly inclosed them only the Latin 
inscription re- 
mains, ending 
with the verse — 

* Hoc sunt in 
fossa l^dsB ven- 
erabilis ossa.* 

Bedeguar, or 
Bedkgar (bed'- 
e-gitr), a spongy 
excrescence or 
gall, sometimes 
termed sweet- 
brier sponge, 
found on various 
species of roses, 
and produced by a Bedesuar ou tbo Rofo. 
several insects as 

receptacles for their eggs, especially by the 
Cynips rosce. Once thought a diuretic and 
vermifuge. 

BedeU', William, a celebrated Irish 
bishop, bom in Essex in 1570. In 1604 he 
went to Venice as chaplain to Sir Henry 
Wotton, and remained eight years. After 
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h<)l(liDg the living of Horingflheath from 
1015 -27 he became provoBt of Trinity (Col- 
lege, Dublin, and in 1029 Biahop of Kilmore 
and Ainlagh, though he resigned the latter 
of the united sees in 1030. lie set himself 
to reform abuses and promote the spread of 
J Votestantism, procured the translation of 
the Old ^J'estament into Irish, and by his 
t(u:t and wisdom conciliated the adherents 
of both creeds. He underwent a brief im- 

I jrisonment on the breaking out of the re- 
>elliou in 1041, and died in the year follow- 
ing. His biography was written by liishofi 
Burnet. 

Be'der Ware. Sec Ifirlvri/. 

Bedford, a pari, and nmnicip. rmro 
England, county town (»f Bedfordshire, on 
the Ouse, "i'he chief buildings arii the law 
courts, a range; of (mblic schools, a large 
intinnary, county jail, &c., and the churches. 
'I'he town is rich in charities and educational 
institutions, the most prominent lx;ing the 
Bedford ( liarity, embracing grammar and 
other schools, and richly end<uvcd. There 
is an extensive manufactory (»f agricultural 
inipleinents; lace is also made, and there is 
a good trade. John Bunyan was born at 
IClstow, a village near the town, and it was 
at Bedhird that he lived, preached, and was 
imprisoned. Bedford sends one meml>erto 
raiiiament. Pop. 19,533,— Bkdfordkhikk, 
or Beds, the eimnty, is bounded by North- 
ampton, Bucks, Herts, Cambridge, and Hun- 
tingdon ; area, 295,509 acres, of which 260,000 
are under tillage or in permanent jaisture. 
CUialk hills, forming a portion of the Chil- 
terns, cross it on the s. ; n. of this is a belt 
of sand; the soil of the vale of Bedford, con- 
sisting mostly of clay and loam, is very fer- 
tile; and the meadows on the Ouse, Ivel, 
and other streams furnish rich pasturage, 
'i'wo-thinls of the soil is under tillage. Be- 
sides the usual cereal and other culi- 

nary vegetables are extensively cultivated 
for the London market Principal manu- 
factures : agricultural implements, and 
straw-plait for hats, which is made up prin- 
ci|)ally at Dunstable and Luton. The coimty 
returns two members to the House of Com- 
mons. Pop. 149,461. 

Bedford, John, Dike of, one of the 

J rounger sons of Henry IV., king of Eng- 
aud; famous ns a statesman and a warrior. 
He defeated the French fleet in 1416, com- 
manded an expedition to Scotland in 1417, 
and was lieutenant of England during the 
absence of Henry V. in France. On the 
king's death he became r^nt of France, 


and for several years his policy was as suc- 
cessful as it was able and vigorous, the 
victory of Verneuil in 1424 attesting his 
generalship. The greatest stain on lits 
memory is his execution of the Maid of 
Orleans (Joan of Arc) in 1431. He died in 
1 435 at Rouen, and was buried in the cathe- 
dral of that city. 

Bedford Level, a large tract of marshy 
land in England, of about 400,000 acres 
total area, comprising 63,000 in Norfolk, 
30,000 in Suffolk, 50,000 in Huntingdon, 
the l*eterl>or()Ugh fen in Nortbamptoi, the 
Holland district in Lincolnshire, and most 
of the isle of Ely in Cambridge. It deri\ es 
its name from IVancis, earl of Berlford, who 
in the Heveiiteonth century expended large 
sums of money in attempting to drain it. 
A great part of the Level is under cultiva- 
tion, and produce.M grain, flax, and cole- 
seed; the remainder yields a winter harvest 
of w’ild fowl for the l^ondon market. 

Bedlam, a corruption of Bethlehem 
(Hospital), the name of a religious house 
in l^iidon, convei-ted, after the general 
suppression by Henry VIII., into a hos- 
pital for lunatics. The original Bedlam 
8t(K>d in Bishopsgate Street, its modern suc- 
cessor is in St George’s Fields. The lunatics 
were at one time treated as little l^etter than 
wild beasts, and hence Bedlam came to be 
typical of any scene of wdld confusion. The 
average numl)er of patients is alx>ut 300. 

Bedhs. See Iktlis. 

Bedmar’, Alfhonso de la Cueva, Span- 
ish cardinal, bom in 1572, w^as sent in 1607 
by Philip III. as ainbassabor to Venice, and 
rendered himself famous by an alleged con- 
spiracy with tlie Milanese and Nea()olitau 
governors to overthrow the republic of Ven- 
ice and subject it to Spanish domination 
(1618). On its disi^overj^ Bedmar escajied, 
and w'as appointed governor of the Low 
Countries by the king and cardinal by the 
pope. Died 1655. The plot is the subject 
of Otway's Venice Preserved. 

Bed of Justice. See Lit dc Justice. 

Bedouins (bed-u-enz' ; Arabic Bedawi^ pL 
Bedudn, * dwellers of the desert *), aMoham- 
medau people of Arab race inhabiting 
chiefly the deserts of Arabia, Syria, Egypt, 
and North Africa. They lead a noma^c 
existence in tents, huts, caverns, and ruins, 
associating in families under sheiks or in 
tribes under emirs. In respect of occupation 
they are only shepherds, herdsmen, and 
horse-breeders, varying the monotony of 
pastoral life by raiding on each other and 
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plundering unprotected travellers whom 
they consider trespassers. They are ignor- 
ant of writing and books, their knowledge 
being purely traditional and mainly genea- 
logical They are lax in morals, and unre- 
liable even in respect of the code of honour 
attril^uted to them in }K)etry and fiction. In 
stature they are undersized, and, though 
active, they are not strong. The ordinary 
dress of the men is a long shirt girt at the 
loins, a black or red and yellow handker- 
chief for the head, 
and sandals ; of 
the women, loose 

shirt, and a large ^ 

dark-blue shawl 
covering the head 

Bed-sore!^ a 

of sores liable to I 

ap|>ear on patients ^ | 

imable or not al- 

their position, and ( 
occurring at the 

pressed by the ^ 

weight of the liuUMum AmiM. 

body. 

Bedstead. Bee Bvd, 

Bed'straw, the popular name of tho differ- 
ent species of Galium^ a genus <if plants, 
order Rubiaceae. Of the sixteen species 
found in Britain one of tho best known is 
the Yellow Bedstraw or Cheese-rennet (U, 


antennoe, and six abdominal rings, and are 
provided i/^dth a sting; there is, on the out- 
side of the hind-legs, a smooth hollow, 
edged with hairs, called the basket^ in which 
the kneaded pollen or bee-bread, tbe food 
of tbe larvae, is stored for transit. The 
queen has the same characteristics, but is of 
larger size, especially in the abdomen; she 
has also a sl^g. Tbe males, or drones, 
differ from both the preceding by having 
thirteen joints to the antennee; a rounded 
head, with larger 
eyes, elongated 
^ united at the 

I ^ summit; and nt» 

iw stings. According 

to Huber the 
working-bees are 
1 1 ’ \ ' V ^ If thenisel ves di- 

■ 1 1 ' ' 1 r visible into two 

i / classes: one, the 

■ H Hij fl < jBT jl J / cirliireSf devoted 

iIK/ collection 

I / • i" pr(» visions, &c.; 

f other, smaller 

W and more delicate, 

• • sively within the 

hive in rearing 
tbe young. The 
^ jirn TT «. mouth of the Ihjo 

^ both mastioatory 

Arniw*. and suctorial pur- 

piiSOB, the honey 
being conveyed thence to the anterior 
stomach or croj), communicating with a 
H(;cond stomach in which alone a diges- 
tive process can be traced The queen, 
whose sole office is to propagate tho spe- 
cies, has two large ovaries, consisting of 


rcrum), a common wayside plant, the 
flowers and roots of which afford yellow and 
red dyes. Gorise-grass {O. aparint*) is an- 
other well-known member of the genus. 

Bee, the common name given to a large 
family of hymenopterous or membranous- 
wing^ insects, of which the most important 
is the common hive or honey bee {Api$ 
mellijica). It belongs to the warmer pa^ 
of the Eastern Hemisphere, but is now natu- 
ralized in the Western. A hive commonly 
consists of one mother or queen, from 600 
to 800 males or drones, and from 15,000 to 
20,000 working bees, formerly term^ neu- 
ters, but now known to be imperfectly- 
developed females. The last-mentione^ 
the smallest, have twelve joints to their 
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a great number of small cavities, each con- 
taining sixteen or seventeen eggs, 'ibe 
inferior half -circles, except the first and 
1-t, on the abdomen of working-bees, have 
each on their inner surface two cavities, 
where the wax, secreted by the bee from its 
saccharine food, is form^ in layers, and 
comes out from l)etween the abdominal rings. 
Respiration takes place by means of air- 
tub^ which branch out to all parts of tbe 
body, the bee being exceedingly sensitive to 
an impure atmosphere. Of the organs of 
sense the most important are the antennas, 
deprivation of these resulting in a species of 
derangement. The majority of entomolo- 
gists regard their function as in the first 
place artery, but they are exceedingly 
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■enritive to tactual iiupreafiiona, and are 
apparently the principal means of mutual 
communication. Bees undergo perfect meta- 
morphosis, the young appearing first as 
larvae, then changing to pupae, from which 
the images or perfect insects spring. Whether 
the offspring are to be female or male is 
said to be dependent upon the contact or 
absence of contact of the egg with the 
impregnating fluid received from the male 
and stored in a special sac communicating 
with the oviduct, unfertilized eggs produc> 
ing males, llie further question whether 
the offspring shall be queens or workers is 
resol vea by the influence of environment 
upon function. The enlargement of a cell 
to the size of a royal chamber and the 
nourishment of its inmate with a special 
kind of food ap]>ear to be sufficient to trans- 
form an ordinary working-bee larva into a 
fully -developed female or queen-bee. The 
season of fecundation occurs alxiiit the be- 
ginning of summer, and the laying begins 
immediately afterwards, and continues until 
autumn; in the spring as many as 12,000 
eggs may be laid in twenty -four days. 
1'hose laid at the commencement of fine 
weather all belong to the working sort, and 
hatch at the end of four days. The larvm 
ac(]uire their perfect state in about twelve 
days, and the cells are then immediately 
fitted up for the rece})tion of new eggs. The 
eggs for producing males are laid two months 
later, and those for the females immediately 
afterwards. 'i"his succession of generations 
forms so many distinct communities, which, 
when increased beyond a certain degree, 
leave the parent hive to found a new colony 
elsewhere, 'i'hus three or four swarms 
sometimes leave a hive in a season. A good 
swarm is said to weigh at least 6 or 8 
pounds. Besides the common bee (A . tne/li- 
Jica) there are the A. /asaata, domesticated 
in Egypt, the A. iiffutticay or Ligurian bee 
of I^y and Greece, intr^uoed into Eng- 
land, &C. See Apiary* 

The humble-bees, or bumble-bees, of 
which about forty species are found in Bri- 
tain and over sixty in N. America, belong 
to the genus lionihus^ which is almost world- 
wide in its distribution. Of these species 
solitary females which have survived the 
winter commence constructing small nests 
when the weather begins to be warm enough; 
some of them going deepintothe earth in dry 
banks, others preferring heaps of stone or 
gravel, and others choosing always some bed 
^ dry moss. In the nest the collects a 


massof pollen and in this lays some eggs. The 
cells in these nests are not the work of the 
old bee, but are formed by the young insects 
similarly to the cocoons of silk- worms; and 
when the perfect insect is released from 
them by the old bee, which gnaws off their 
tops, they are employed as honey -cups. The 
humble-bees, however, do not store honey 
for the winter, those which survive till the 
cold weather leaving the nest and pene- 
trating the earth, or taking up some other 
sheltered position, and remaining there till 
the spring. The first brood consists of 
workers, and successive broods are pro- 
duced during the summer. The ex|>eri- 
ment of domesticating different kinds of 
wild bees has been tried with no satisfactory 
results. Some bees, from their manner of 
nesting, are known as ^mason bees,’ * car- 
penter bees,’ and * upholsterer bees.’ Some 
of these (genus Osmia) cement par- 
ticles of sand or gravel together with a 
viscid substance in forming their nests; 
others make burrows in wood. The leaf- 
cutter or upholsterer bee (genus Mnjachlle) 
lines its burrow with bits of leaf cut out in 
regular shapes. 

Beech (Fagua)^ the common name of trees 
of the nat. order Cupuliferai, well known 
in various parts of the world, including New 
Zealand and Terra del Fuego. The Fag us 
sglraticUf a common Eurof>ean forest-tree, 
sometimes reaches a height of 120 feet, with 
a diameter of 4 or more, is known by its 
waved and somewhat oval leaves, its trian- 
gular fruit inclosed by pairs in a prickly 
husk, and by its smooth and silvery bark. 
The wood is hard and brittle, and if exposed 
to the air liable soon to decay. It is, how- 
ever, peculiarly useful to cabinet-makers 
and turners, carpenters’ planes, furniture, 
sabots, &c., being made of it; and it is dur- 
able under water for piles and mill-sluices. 
The fruit or beech-niastj when dried and 
powdered, may be made into a w'holesome 
oread; it has also occasionally been roasted 
and used as a substitute for coffee, and 

G 'elds a sweet and palatable oil used by the 
wer classes of Silesia instead of butter. 
Beech-mast is, however, chiefly used as food 
for swine, poultry, and other animals. The 
leaves of the be^-tree collected in the 
autumn, before they have been injured by 
the frosts, are in some places used to stuff 
mattresses. The North American white 
beech is identical with the European species. 
Red-leaved varieties are now common, the 
American £ /errtiyin^a being of this colour. 
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Beecher (be'cbtT), Henrt Ward, an 
eminent American preacher, son of Lyman 
Beecher (a distinguished clergyman, bom 
1775, died 1863), }>«)rn in Connecticut 1813; 
became minister at Indiauopolis in 1839, 



and of Plymouth Congregational (vhurch, 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1847. The latter 
pulpit he continued to occupy till his death 
in 1887, though in 1882 he ceased his for- 
mal connection with the Congregationalists 
on the ground of disbelief in eternal pun- 
ishment. From 1861 to 1863 he was editor 
of the Independent, and for about ten years 
after 1870, of the Christian Union. He was 
also the author of a considerable number of 
works, of which his Lectures to Young Men 
(1850), Life llioughts (1858), Lectures on 
Preaching (1872-74), and the weekly issues 
of hU sermons, commanded wide circulation. 
Few contem]K)rary preachers appealed to as 
large and diverse a public. His brothers 
Charles, Edward, and Thomas, have all dis- 
tinguished themselves as Congregational 
clergymen. His sister Catherine Esther 
(bom 1800, died 1878) did much for the 
education of women, and wrote on this sub- 
ject and on domestic economy and kindred 
subjects. 

Beecher-Btowe. See Stom. 

Beachey (be'chi), Admiral Frederick 
William, son of Sir William Beechey the 
painter, bom in 1796. In 1818 he accom- 
panied Franklin in an expedition to dis- 
cover the north-west passage, and the fol- 
lowing year took part in a similar enterprise 
with Parry. In 1821 he was commissioned, 
with his brother H. W. Beechey, to examine 
by land the coasts of North Africa from 
Tripoli eastward, an account of which ap- 
peared in 1828. From 1825 to 1828 he was 
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commander of the Blossom in another Arctic 
expedition, by way of the Pacific and Beh- 
ring’s Strait, of which a narrative was pub- 
lished in 1831. In 1854 he was made rear- 
admiral of the blue; he died in 1856. 

Beechey, Sir William, a fashionable pop* 
trait-painter, bom 1753, died 1839. In 1772 
elected Royal Academician, and knighted 
in acknowledgment of his large picture of 
n cavalry review, including f)ortraits of 
(leorgo HI., the I’rince of Wales, Ac. The 
complete catalogue of his works includes 
portraits of nearly all the leading {lerson- 
ages of his day, but artistically he does not 
l)eloug to the first rank of portrait -painters. 

Bee-eaters, a family of Fissirostral Pas- 
serine birds, distributed over Africa, India, 
the Moluccas, and Australia, chiefly known 
in Europe by the Af crops Apiastcr, or com- 
mon hee-eator, a summer visitant to Russia 
and the Mediterranean borders. It is rare 
in Britain. For the most part they nest in 
colonies, depositing their eggs like the sand- 
martins, at the end of a tunnel sometimes 
8 or 9 feet long. They are frequently killed 
for their plumage, which is brownish-red 
and yellow above, pale-blue on the forehead, 
yellow at the l>reast, and green at the wings, 
tail, and under parts. 

Beef-eaters (usually but erroneously con- 
sidered a cormption of Fr. huffcticrs)^ yeo- 
men of the guard of the sovereign of Great 
Britain, stationed by the sideboard at great 
royal dinners, and dressed after the fashion 
of the time of Henry VII. — Also a name 
for certain African insesBorial birds (genus 
Buphiiffa\ which feed on the larvae embed- 
ded in the hides of buffaloes or other large 
animals. 

Beef-tea, a nourishing beverage for inva- 
lids, which may be prepared from lean beef 
by chopping it smi^ putting it with some 
cold water into a sauce-pan and letting it 
simmer for two or three hours (or more), 
also skimming off the fat. It is easy of di- 
gestion, and very nutritious. 

Beef-wood, the timber of some species of 
Australian trees belonging to the genus Ca- 
stuiriTuif of a reddish colour, hard, and close- 
grained, with dark and whitish streaks, 
chiefly used in fine ornamental work. 

Bo^hawk, a name given to the honey- 
buzzard {Pemis apivorus), which preys on 
hymenopterous insects. 

Bee-hawk Moth, the name of two British 
species of moths {Macroglossa hombyliformii 
M, fueiformis) having translucent wings 
and ha^ bodiea 
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Beehive-housei, the archa>ological name 
of primitive dwelling's of unknown antiquity 
found in Scotland and Ireland. They are 
conical in shape with a hole at the apex. 
S(»iiie of them are ascribed to the stone age 
by Lubbock and others, but they are more 
generally assigned to the period from the 
seventh to the twelfth century. 

Beejapoor. See Jifjapoor, 

Beelzebub (be-erze-bub; Hebrew, ‘the 
god of dies*), the supreme (bwl of the Syro- 
l*h<enician peojdes, in whose honour the 
Philistines had a temple at Kkron. With 
his name may be compared the epithet 
‘ averter of dies ' applied to Zeus and later 
to Hercuhjs. The 
use of Ikrhvhul 
in tlio New Testa- 
ment has been the 
siibjtM^t of much 
flisdission, some 
HHHerting it to be 
an o])probnouH 
form of lieol/e- 
Inib, meaning the 
‘ lord of dung,’ 
others translating 
it ‘ lord of the 
dwelling/ and 
others again find- 
ing in the change 
fr«*iu h to / only a natural linguistic modi- 
fication. 

Beer. See Alt and llrcwhKj, 

Beerbhoom. See Ih'rhhitm. 

Beershe'ba (now JU'r-r,^-Scb(i, ‘the w^ell 
of the oath’), the place wdiere Abraham 
made a covenant with Abimelech, and in 
common speech re|)iti8entative of the south- 
ernmost limit of Palestine, near which it is 
situated. It is now a more heap of ruins 
near two large and dve smaUtT wells, though 
it was a place of some importance down to 
the period of the ( Vusades. 

Bees’-wax, a solid fatty substance secreted 
by bees, and containing in its purified state 
three chemical principles— niyricin, cerin, 
and cerolein. It is not collected from plants, 
but elaborated fnun saccharine food in the 
l>ody of the bee. (See Bee,) It is used for 
the manufacture of candles, for modelling, 
and in many minor processes. See Tlux. 

Beat {Beta), a genus of plants, nat. order 
Chenop<^aoe{e, distinguished by its fruit 
being inclosed in a tough woody or spongy 
five-lobed enlarged calyx. Two species only 
are known in general cultivation, namely, 
the sea-beet (B. maritifoa) and the garden 


beet {B, vuhjdris). The former is a tough- 
rooted perennial, common on many parts 
of the British coast and sometimes culti- 
vated for its leaves, which are an excellent 
substitute for spinach. Of the garden beet, 
which diifers from the last in being of only 
biennial duration and in forming a tender 
fleshy root, two principal forms are known 
to cultivators, the chard beet and the com- 
mon beet. In the chard beet the roots are 
small, white, and rather tough, and the 
leaves are furnished wdth a broad, fleshy 
midrib (chard), employed as a vegetable by 
the French, who dress the ribs like sea-kale 
under the name of poi rcc, Some writers 
regard this as a 
peculiar species, 
and call it Beta 
clef a or hortenids. 
The common beet 
includes all the 
fleshy-rooted va- 
rieties, such as red 
beet (with a fleshy 
large carrot- 
shaped root), yel- 
low beet, sugar- 
beet, mangel -wiir- 
zel, &c. For gar- 
den i)iirpose8 the 
best is the red 
beet of ( ^asteliiRudary, so called from a 
town in the h.w. of France. I'he l»eet re- 
<|iures a rich light soil, and being a native 
of the Mediterranean region is impatient 
of severe cold, reejuiring ti) be taken up in 
the beginning of winter and packed in dry 
sand, or in pits like potatoes, the succulent 
leaves having been firat removed. Tied beet 
is principally used at table, but if eaten in 
great quantity is said to be injurious. The 
beet may be taken out of the ground for 
use about the end of August, but it does 
not attain its full size and perfection till 
the month of October. A good beer may be 
brew^ed from the beet, and it yields a spirit 
of good quality. From the white beet the 
French, during the wars with Napoleon L, 
succeeded in preparing sugar, that article, 
as British colonial produce, haring been 
prohibited in France. Since that time, with 
the increase of chemical and technical toow- 
ledge, the making of beet-sugar has become 
an important industry in France, Germany, 
Austria, Eussia, Belgium, and Holland. It 
has even been tried in England, and the 
failure of attempts to produce beet-sugar on 
a large scale there seems to have been mainly 
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due to artificial conditions of trade compe- 
tition. 

Beet-beetle {Silpha opdca, and S. atrdta), 
the name of two l^tles the larva of which, 
a little black maggot, injures beet and 
mangel-wurzel by feeding on the leaves. 

Beet-fly (A nthovti/ia Beta), a fly resem- 
bling the common fiy but of smaller size, 
which deposits its eggs in the leaves of man- 
gel-wurzels and other beets. The larvae, 
feeding on the tissues, raise bullie or blisters, 
which, when numerous, injure the plant. 

Beethoven (bri'to-vn), Ludwig van, a 
great German musical com|K>8er, born at 
Bonn, 16th l)ec. 1770, studied under his 
father (a tenor singer), Pfeiffer, Van der 
Eden, and Neefe; began to publish in 
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1783; became assistant court organist in 
1780; and was sent by the Elector of Co- 
logne to Vienna in 1792, where he was 
the j)upil of Haydn and Albrechtsberger, 
and aci]uired a high reputation for piano- 
forte extemporization before the merit of his 
written comfKisitions was fully understood. 
In or near Vienna almost all his 8ubse(}uent 
life was spent, his artistic tour in North 
Germany in 1796 being the most important 
break. He died March 27, 1827. His 
later life was rendered somewhat morbid by 
his deafness, of which the first signs ap- 
peared in 1797. He ha<l the head of Jove 
on the body of Bacchus, and there was in 
him a strong dash of what in a lesser man 
would be termed insanity, with an alterna- 
tion between the highest elevation of genius 
and the conduct of a fool or buffoon. His 
best works were published after 1800, two 
periods being observable: the first from 1800 
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to 1814, comprising Symphonies 2-8; the 
opera Fidelio (originally Leonore), the music 
to Goethe’s Egmont, and the overtures to 
Prometheus, Coriolanus, King Stephen and 
Fidelio; the second (in which the |M>etic 
school of musicians find the genns of the 
BubBe<]iient development through Schumann, 
Wagner, and Liszt) comprising the l>th Sym- 
phony, the Missa Solcmuis, and the Sonatas 
Op. 101, 102, 106, 100, 110, and 111. 

Beetle, a name often used as synonymous 
with the term Coleofitera, but restricted by 
others to include all those insects that have 
their wdngs protected by hard cases or 
sheaths, c^led elytra. Beetles vary in si/.o 
from a mere point to the bulk of a man's 
fist, the largest, the elephant beetle of S. 
America, being 4 inches long. 'J'he so- 
called * black l)eetles ’ of kitchens and collars 
are not properly b(^etles at all, but cock- 
roaches, and (»f the order Orthoptera. 

Beetle-stone, a nodule of co]»rolitic iron- 
stone, so named fn^m the resemblance of 
the inclosed coprolite to the body and limb 
of a beetle. 

Beet-root. See Bert, 

Befa'na (ItaL, coirupted from Epiphania, 
‘Epiphany’), in Italy, a legendary liousewifo 
who, being too busy to see the W'ise men of 
the East on their way to the infant Ghrist, 
has been looking out for them ever since, 
being ignorant that they returned home 
another way. Hhe is particularly concerned 
ivith children, and on Twelfth-night stock- 
ings are hung out to receive her gifts, Tlie 
name is also given to a ragged doll which 
apf)earH in the streets and shops on the eve 
an<l day of Epiphany. 

Beffroi, a woodeii tower on wheels for- 
merly used in sieges. 

Beg, or Bby (‘prince’ or ‘lord’), in Turkey, 
a governor; or more particularly the gf>ver- 
nor of a sanjak, Sometimes given loosely 
to superior officers and perstjus of rank. It 
ranks between effendi and pasha. 

Bega, Gohnelih, a Dutch painter and en- 
graver, bom at Harlem in 1620, one of the 
ablest pupils of Adrian von Ostiule. His l)est 
paintings are in the Berlin Museum, and 
the Pinakothek at Munich. He died of the 
plague in 1664. 

Begas, Karl, German historical and por- 
trait painter, bom 1794, died 1854. He at 
first followed the German pre-Ka|ihaeliteB 
in style, but afterwards treated history and 
genre in the Diisseldorf romantic school. 
He was long court painter and professor at 
Berlin Academy, and painted the portraits 
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of many eminent personageB. In biblical 
Rubjects he was highly RucceRsful^ as in the 
Exposing of MoBeB, Christ prophesying the 
Foil of Jerusaleni, &c. 

Begaas. See 

Beggar-my-neighbonr, a game at cards 
usually played by two persons, who share 
the pack, and, laying their shares face down- 
wards, turn up a card alternately until an 
honour apj>ear8. The honour has to be paid 
for by the less fortunate player at the rate 
of four cards for an ace, three for a king, 
two for a queen, and one for a knave; but 
if in the course of payment another honour 
should be turned up the late creditor be- 
comes himself a debtor to the amount of its 
value. 

Beggars. See Vagrants. 

Beghards (beg'ard^), or Begitards, mem- 
bers of a religious body which arose in Flan- 
ders in the thirteenth century. They dis- 
claimed the authority of princes, and refused 
to submit unconditionally to the rules of any 
order, but liound themselves to a life of ex- 
treme sanctity without necessarily quitting 
their secular vocations. They were perse- 
cuted in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century as heretics, and either dispersed or 
distributed over the Dominican and Francis- 
can orders. 

Begharml (be-gar'mih See Bagirmi. 

Be^lorbeg (* prince of princes*), the title 
among the Turks of a governor who has 
under him several begs, agas, &c. 

Bego'nia, an extensive genus of succulent- 
stemmed herbaceous plants, order Begoni- 
acea% with fleshy oblicjue leaves of various 
colours, and showy unisexual flowers, the 
whole periantli coloured. They readily 
hybridize, and many flne varieties have been 
r^sed from the tuberous-rooted kinda From 
the shape of their leaves they have been 
called dephani's rar. Almost all the plants 
of the order ore tropical, and they have 
mostly pink or red flowers. 

Baguards. See Beghards. 

Beguinea (be-g0.nz'), an order of femaJee, 
who, without taking the monastic vows, 
formed societies for devotion and charity, 
living in houses called beguhmges. The 
order originated, towards the end of the 
eleventh century, in Germany and the 
Netherlands, and was very flourishing in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They 
still exist in Holland, Beldum, and Ger- 
many, though the modem beguinage is an 
deemosynary institution for lodging unmar- 
ried women rather than of the old type. 


Be'gnm, in the East Indies, a princess or 
lady of high rank. 

Behaim', or Behxm, Martin, a mathe- 
matician and astronomer, bom at Niim- 
berg about 1430. He went from Antwerp 
to Lisbon with a high reputation in 1480, 
sailed in the fleet of IMego Cam on a voyage 
of discovery (1484-86), and explored the 
islands on the coast of Africa as far as the 
Congo. He colonized the island of Fayal, 
where he remained for several years, and 
assisted in the discovery of the other Azores; 
was afterwards knighted, and rt^turaed to 
his native country, where, in 1492, he con- 
structed a terrestrial globe, still preserved. 
He died in Lis])on 1506. 

Beham, the name of two engravers and 
painters. — 1. Barthel, pupil of Diirer, 
bom at Niimberg 1498, died at Rome 1540. 
A picture by him in the Pinakothek at 
Munich ranks among the master-pieces of 
the old German school. — 2. Hans Sebald, 
bom at Niimberg in 1500; brother of Bar- 
thel. He was one of Diirer’s ablest pupils, 
but his subjects were often gross. His later 
career was that of a tavern and brothel 
keeper, and be died or was put to death 
about 1550. 

Bahar^, a prov. of Hindustan, in Bengal, 
area 44,189 so. miles. It is generally flat, 
and is divided into almost equal parts by 
the Ganges, the chief tributaries of whid^ 
in the prov. are the Gogra, Gandak, Rusi, 
Mahananda, and Soane. There is an ex- 
tensive canal and irrigation system. Opium 
and indigo are largely produced. It is the 
most densely peopled prov. of India; pop. 
28,127,104. Patna is the capital — The 
town of Behar, in the Patna district, con- 
tains some ancient mosques and the ruins 
of an old fort; it is a place of large trade. 
Pop. 48,968. 

]^heading. See Capital PunUhmeiU. 

Behe'moth, the animal described in Job 
xL The description is most applicable to 
the hippopotamus, and the word seems to be 
of Egyptian origin and to signify ‘water- 
ox’; but it has Wn variously asseited to be 
the ox, the elephant, the crcKXxiile, &c. 

Belien, Oil of. Same as Oil of Ben. 

Bebis'tun, or Bis'ctok, a mountain near 
a village of the same name in Persian Kur- 
distan, celebrated for the sculptures and 
cuneiform inscriptions cut upon one of its 
sides— a rock rising almost perpendicularly 
to the height of 1700 feet. These works^ 
which stand about 300 feet from the ground, 
were executed by the orders of Darius 1., 
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king of Persia, and set forth his genealogy 
and victories. To receive the inscriptions 
the rock was carefully polished and coated 
with a hard siliceous varnish. Their probable 
date is about 515 ac. They were first copied 
and deciphered by Rawlinson. 

Bahn (ben), Aphra, English writer of plays 
and novels, bom 1640; maiden name J ohnson. 
As a child she went out to Surinam, where 
she became acquainted with the slave Oroo- 
noko, w^hom she made the subject of a novel. 
On her return to England she married Mr. 
Behn, a London merchant of Dutch extrac- 
tion, but was probably a widow when sent 
by Charles II. to serve as a spy at Antwerp 
during the Dutch war. She afterwards 
became fashionable among the men of wit 
and pleasure of the time as a prolific writer 
of plays, poems, and stories, now more no- 
torious for their indecency than their ability. 
She died in 1689, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Behring, or Behino (bil'ring), Vitus, a 
famous navigator, bora in 1680 at Horsens, 
Jutland. The courage displayed by him as 
captain in the navy of Peter the Great during 
the Swedish wars led to his being chosen to 
command a voyage of discovery in the Sea 
of Kamtcbatka. In 1728 and subsequently 
he examined the coasts of Kamtchatka^ 
Okhotsk, and the north of Siberia, ascertain- 
ing the relation between the noHh-eastera 
Asiatic and north-western American coasts. 
Keturning from America in 1741, he was 
wrecked upon the desert island of Awatska 
(Behring's Island), and died there. 

Behring'B Strait, Sea, and Island. — 
Hie HTKAiT is the channel separating the 
continents of Asia and America, and con- 
necting the North Pacific with the Arctic 
Ocean ; breadth at the narrowest part, 
between Cape Prince of Wales and East 
Cape, about 36 miles; depth in the middle 
from 29 to 80 fathoms. It is frozen in 
lA-inter, and seldom free from fog or haze. 
Though named after Vitus Behring, it was 
only fully explored by Cook in 1778. — 
Behrixto's Sea, sometimes called the Sea 
of Kamtchatka, is that portion of the North 
Pacific Ocean lying b^ween the Aleutian 
Islands and Behri^’s Strait. — Behring's 
Island, the most westerly of the Aleutian 
chain, off the east coast of Kamtchatka. 
It is uninhabited, and is without wood. 

Beige (bazh), alight woollen fabric made 
of wool of the natur^ colour, that is, neither 
dyed nor bleached. 

Beilaa (bi-lan\ a town - and pass in the 
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north of Syria, on the Gulf of Iscanderoon. 
The pass has more than oncelieen of mili- 
tary importance, and was in 1832 the scene 
of a battle between Turks and Egyptians. 
The town, 1584 feet above the Mediter- 
ranean, has 5000 inhabitants. 

Beira (bfi'i-ra), a province of Portugal, 
between Spain and the Atlantic, and 
bounded by the Doun) on the N. and by 
the Tagus and Estremadura on the s. Art^a, 
9244 square miles. Pop. 1,377,432. Chief 
town, Coimbra. It is mountainous and well 
watered, and productive of wine and olives. 
The heir apparent of the crown is styled 
Prince of Beira. 

Beiram. See Bairam. 

Beit-el-Fakih (b;it-el-falcr>), a town, 
Arabia, Yemen, a principal market for 
Mocha coffee. Pop. 8000. 

Beja (ba^zha), a town, Portugal, province 
of Algarve, with an old cathedral and some 
Koman remains. Pop. 8500. 

Bejapoor', a ruined city of Hindustan, in 
the Bombay presideucy, near the borders of 
the Nizam’s Dominions, on an affluent of the 
Krishna. It was one of the largest cities in 
India until its capture by Aurungzel)e in 1 686. 
The ruins, of which some are in the richest 
style of oriental art,are chiefly M ohammedan, 
the principal being Mahomet Shah's tomb, 
with a dome visible for 1 4 miles, and a Hindu 
temple in the earliest Brahmanical style. 
Pop. 13,245. 

Bejar (b&-/tar'), a fortified town of Spain, 
prov. Salamanca, with woollen manufac- 
tures. Pop. 11,000. 

Beke (bek), Charles Tilstone, English 
traveller, born 1800. He studied law at 
Lincoln's Inn, and having devoted much 
attention to ancient history and kindred sub- 
jects be published m 1884 Origines Biblical, 
researches in primitive history. Supported 
by private individuals, he join^ Major Har- 
ris in the exploration of Abyssinia, of which 
be published an account in 1846. Two 
works on the Nile followed in 1847 and 
1849, with a Memoir in defence of Phres 
Paez and Lobo, issued in Paris 1848. He 
also made journeys to Harran in 1861, to 
Abyssinia in 1865, and to the head of the 
Bed Sea in 1874, in which year be died. 

Bakes (bft'kfish), a town, Hungary, at the 
junction of the Black and White Kdros, 
with a trade in flax, cattle, com, wine, &c. 
Pop. 32,616. 

Bekkar, Immanual, German classical 
scholar, born 1785, died 1871. His 
criticid editions of the texts of the most 
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important Greek and Latin authors, based 
on an examination and comi)arisou of M8S., 
are very valuable, embracing Plato, Aris- 
totle, Aristophanes, Thucydides, Livy, and 
Tacitus. He also published contribiftions 
to the philology of the Romance tongues. 

Bel, the chief deity of the ancient Baby- 
lonians. See Babylon. 

Bel, also J3kloau, the Hindu name of the 
jfiyle marmUhSf or Bengal quince. The 
fruit, which is not un- 
like an orange, is slightly 
aperient; a perfume and 
yellow dye are obtained 
from the rin<l, and a 
cement from the mucus 
of the seed. 

Bela, the name of four 
kings of Hungary be- 
longing to the Arpad 
dynasty. — Bela I., son 
of J^adislaf, competed 
for the crown with his 
brother Andrew, whom 
he defeated, killed, and 
succeeded in 1001. He 
died 1008, after intro- 
ducing many reforms. — 

Bkla II., the Blind, 
mounted the throne in 
1131, and after niliug 
under the evil guidance 
of his queen, Helena, 
died from the effects of 
his vices in 1141. — 

Bkla III., crowned 
1174, corrected abuses, 
repelled the Bohemians, Poles, Austrians, 
and Venetians, and died in 1 196. — Bkla I Y., 
succeeded his father Andrew II. in 1235; 
was shortly after defeated by the Tartars 
and detained prisoner for some time in Aus- 
tria, where he had sought refuge. In 1244 
he regained his throne, with the aid of the 
knights of Rhodes, and defeated the Aus- 
trian% but was in turn beaten by the Bohe- 
mians. Died 1270. 

Bel and the Dragon, a book of the Apoc- 
rypha, forming a sort of addition to the 
l^k of Daniel In it Daniel is shown as 
ex]H)Bing the imposture of the priests of Bel 
and killing a sacred dragon. 

Belbeis (berbfis), a town, Lower Egypt, 
28 miles n.n.s. of Cairo, on the road to Syria. 
Near it are traces of the ancient canal that 
joined the Nile to the Red Sea. Pop. 
6000. 

Belem (ba-len'), a town of Portugal on 
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the right bank of the Tagus, now the fash- 
ionable suburb of Lisbon. 

Bereninite, a name for straight, solid, ta- 
pering, dart-shaped fossils, popularly known 
as arrow-heads, thunderbolts, finger-stones, 
&c., but in reality the intemsd shell or 
skeleton of a molluscous animal allied to 
the squid or sepia, and the tyi)e of an ex- 
tinct family, Belemnitidae. 

Belfast', a seaport and municipal and 
parliamentary borough 
of Ireland (in 1888 de- 
clared a city), principal 
town of Ulster, and 
county town of Antrim, 
built on low alluvial 
land on the left bank of 
the Lagan, at the head 
of Belfast Lough. Bal- 
lymacarret, in county 
Down, on the right bank 
of the Lagan, is a 
suburb. The streets are 
spacious and regular, 
the houses mostly of 
brick. The chief Epis- 
copal churches are St. 
Ann B, Trinity, and St. 
George’s, but the most 
magnificent is the Ro- 
man Catholic St. Peter’ 8. 
The chief educational 
institutions are the 
Queen’s C'ollege, with 
about twenty profes- 
sors; and the theological 
colleges of the Presljy- 
terians and Methodists. Chief public build- 
ings: the town-ball; the county court-house; 
the Commercial Buildings and Exchange ; the 
White and Brown Linen Halls; the range of 
buildings for the customs, inland revenue, and 
post-office; the county jail; the Ulster Hall; 
the Albert memorial dock- tower, 143 feet 
high; the theatre; &c. In the suburbs are 
two extensive public parks, a botanic gar- 
den of 17 acres, and the borough cemetery. 
Belfast Lough is about 12 miles long, and 
6 miles bro^ at the entrance, gradually 
narrowing as it approaches the town. The 
harbour and dock accommodation is now 
extensive, new docks having been recently 
added Belfast is the centre of the Irish 
linen trade, and has the majority of spin- 
ning-mills and power-loom factories in Ire- 
land. Previous to about 183 g the cotton 
manufacture was tho leading iinlustrv of Bel- 
fast, but nearly all the mills have been con- 
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verted to flax-spinning. The iron ship- 
building trade is also of importance, and 
there are breweries, distilleries, flour-mills, 
oil-miUs, foundries, print-works, tan-yards, 
chemical works, ropeworks, &c. The com- 
merce is large. An extensive direct trade 
is carried on with British North America, 
the Mediterranean, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and the Baltic, besides the regular 
traffic with the j)rincipal ports of the British 
islands. Ifelfast is comparatively a modern 
town, its prosperity dating from the intro- 
duction of the cotton trade in 1777. It 
has suffered severely at various times from 
faction-fights between Catholics and Pro- 
testants, the more serious having Ix^en in the 
years 1864, 1872, and 1886. It returns four 
members to the Imperial Parliament. Pop. 
in 1881, 208,122, an increase of 38,710 in 
ten years. 

Belfort, or Befort (ba-for), a small forti- 
fied town and territory of France, in the 
former dep. Haut lihin, on the Savoureuse, 
well built, with an ancient castle and a fine 
parish church. In the Franco-Uerman wai* it 
capitulated to the Germans only after an in- 
vestment of more than three months* dura- 
tion (1870-71). It has since been greatly 
strengthened. Belfort, with the district im- 
mediately surrounding it, is the only part 
of the defiarment of Haut Khin which re- 
mained to Franco on the cession of Alsace 
to Germany. l’o[). of territory, 79,758. 

Berfry, a bell-tower or bell-turret. A 
bell-tf)W’er may be attached to another 
building, or may stand apart ; a bell-turret 
usually rises above the roof of a building, 
and is often placed above the top of the 
western gable of a church. The part of a 
tower containing a bell or bells is also called 
a belfry. 

Bergss, a collection of German and Celtic 
tribes who anciently inhabited the country 
extending between the Marne and Seine 
and the lower Rhine, and bounded north- 
west by the sea. C&esar, on his invasion of 
Britain, found them established also in Kent 
and Sussex. 

Bergard, a town of Prussia, prov. Pom- 
erania, 15 miles south of the Baltic, with an 
old castle. Pop. 7868. 

Belgaum (bel-gii^im), a town and for- 
tress in Hindustan, Bombay Presidency, 
district of Belgaum, on a plain 2500 feet 
above the sea- level In 1818 the fort and 
town were taken by the British, and from 
its healthy situation selected as a |>ermanent 
military station. Pop. of town (including 
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7921 for the cantonment), 32,697. The area 
of the district is 4657 sq. miles, with a pop. 
of 864,014. 

Belgica, a part of ancient Gaul, origi- 
nally the land of the Bello v&ci and Atn^ 
bates, who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Amiens, and perhaps of Senlis. 

Belg^ojoso (bel-jo-yii'so), a town, Italy, 
province of Pavin^ with an old castle, in 
which Francis I. was IcKlged after the battle 
of Pavia in 1525. Pop. about 4000. 

Belgiojoso, (Jbihtina, Pkincehh of, an 
Italian lady who took a distinguished part 
in the revolutionary movement of 1830, and 
again in 1848, when she raised a volunteer 
corps at her own expense. After an exile 
of some years she returned under the 
amnesty of 1856, regained her property, 
and supported the policy of Cavour. Died 
1871, aged sixty -three. 

Belgium (berjuni; French, Gor- 
man, a European kingdom, bounded 

by Holland, the N orth Sea or Cx erman ( )cean, 
France, and Germany; greatest length, 165 
miles; greatest breadth, 120 miles; area, 
11,366 square miles. For administrative 
pur|K)seB it is divided into nine provinces — 
Antwerp, Brabant, East Flanders, West 
Flanders, Hainaut, Liege, Limburg, Luxem- 
burg, and Namur; total pop. on dlst Deo. 
1886, 5,909,975. 13rabant, the metropolitan 
province, occupies the centre. The capital 
is Brussels; other chief towns are Antwerp, 
Ghent, and Li<^ge. The country may be 
regarded roughly as an inclined plain, fall- 
ing away in hcdght from the southern dis- 
trict of the Ardennes until in the N. and w. 
it becomes only a few feet above sea-level 
The surface rocks in the south consist of 
slate, old red sandstone, and mountain lime- 
stone; towards the N.w. a coal and iron field 
stretches across the provinces of llainaut 
and Lidge, skirting those of Namur and 
Luxemburg. North and west of this coal- 
field a more recent formation is found, 
covered inland by deep beds of clay and on 
the coast by sand-dunes. The chief rivers 
are the Scheldt or Schelde and Meuse or 
Maas, which cross the country in a north- 
easterly direction; other navigable streams 
are the Dender, ]!)yle, Lys, Ourthe, Kupel 
and Sambre. There ore also a number of 
canals. The climate bears a c^uisiderable 
resemblance to that of the some latitudes 
in England; healthiest in Luxemburg and 
Namur, unhealthiest in the fens of Handers 
and Antweryi. Abf)ut one-sixth of the 
whole surface of the kingdom is occupied 
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by wood, Luxemburg and Namur being 
very densely wooded. These w(M>ds, the 
remains of the ancient forest of Ardennes, 
consist of hard wood, principally oak, and 
furnish valuable timber, besides many tons 
of bark both for the home- tanneries and for 
ex]MU*tation, and large quantities of char- 
coal South Brabant also possesses several 
fine forests, among others that of iSoignies; 
but in the other provinces the timber — 
mostly varieties of fwplor -is grown in 
small copses and hedgerows. 

About four-fifths of the whole kingdom 
is under cultivation, and nearly eleven- 
twelftlis of it profitably occupied, leaving 
only about one-twelfth waste. In the high 
lands traversed by the Ardennes the climate 
is ungenial, and the soil shallow and stony. 
On the natural pastures here, however, 
much stock is reared, and a hardy breed 
of horses, while vast herds of swine feed 
in the forests. Where the soil is arable 
it is turned to account, and the vine has 
been grown with fair success in some dis- 
tricts. In the opposite extremity of Bel- 
gium is an extensive tract known as the 
C^ampine, composed for the most part of 
barren sand, with here and there a patch 
of more promising apiiearance. Agricul- 
tural colonies, partly free and partly com- 
pulsory, have bwn planted in different parts 
of this district with considerable success, 
some of the finest cattle and much excel- 
lent dairy produce coming from it. But a 
portion of it remains untouched. With ex- 
ception of the two districts now described, 
there is no part of Belgium in which agri- 
culture does not flourish; but it reaches its 
highest in E. and W. Flanders. Flemish 
husbandry partakes more of the nature of 
garden than of field culture, being very 
largely spade-farming. The chief corn 
crops are wheat, rye, and oats (600,000 to 
700,000 acres each); but they do not suffice 
for the wants of the country. The chief 
green crops are potatoes, beet (partly for 
sugar), and flax, the last a most valuable 
crop in the Flemish rotation. The cattle 
are good and numerous. The horses of 
Flanders are admirably adapted for draught, 
and an infusion of their blood has contri- 
buted not a little to form the magnificent 
teams of the London draymen. I'he min- 
erals of Belgium are highly valuable. They 
are almost entirely confined to the four 

f rovinces of Hainaut, Li^, Namur, and 
iuxemburg, and consist of iron and coal, 
lead, manganese, and dnc, the first two 


minerals being far the most important. 
The iron-working district lies between the 
Bambre and the Meuse, and also in the 
province of Li^ge. At present the lai^gest 
quantity of ore is raised in that of Namur. 
'J'he coal-field has an area of above 500 
square miles. The quantity of coal raised an- 
nuallyis about 18,000,000 tons. The export, 
chiefly to France, is over 5,000,000 tons, 
forming one of the largest and most valu- 
able of all the Belgian exports. Belgium 
is also abundantly supplied with building- 
stone, pavement limestone, roofing-slate, 
and marble. 

The industrial products of Belgium are 
very numerous, and are mostly of high 
character. The chief are those connected 
with linen, wool, cotton, metal, and lea- 
ther goods. In respect of manufactures 
the fine linens of hlanders, and lace of 
South Brabant, are of Euro}>ean reputation. 
Scarcely less celebrated are the carpets and 
porcelain of Toumay, the cloth of Verviers, 
the extensive foundries, machine - works, 
and other iron establishments of Li^ge. 
The commerce of Belgium is large and in- 
creasing. Apart from the value of her own 
products, she is admirably situated for the 
transit trade of Central Europe, to which 
her fine harbour of Antwerp and excellent 
railway and canal system minister. The 
exports of Belgian produce and manufac- 
tures, which in 1840 were valued at 
£5,600,000, have risen to about £50,000,000. 
The importo for home consumption amount 
to some £60,000,000. The transit trade is 
valued at £50,000,000. The articles of im- 
port are chiefly cereals, raw cotton, wool cmd 
colonial produce; those of export principally 
coal and flax, tissues of flax, cotton and 
wool machinery, &c. The exports to Great 
Britain in 1886 were to the value of over 
£14,000,000; the imports of British pro- 
duce into Belgium about £7,000,000. More 
than a third of the exports of Belgian pro- 
duce and manufactures are sent to France. 
The external trade is chiefly carried on by 
means of foreign (British) vessels. The 
total burden of the Bdgion mercantib 
marine is only al>out 80,000 tons. The 
railways have a total length of 2800 miles, 
about three-fourths of this mileage belong- 
ing to the state. 

The Belgian population is the densest of 
any European state (508 per square mile), 
and is composed of two distinct races — 
Flemish, who are of German, and Walloons, 
who are of French extraction. The former, 
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by far the more numerous, have their prin- 
cipal locality in Flanders ; but also prevail 
throughout Antwerp, Limburg, and [)art of 
South Brabant. The latter are found chiefly 
in Hainaut, Li^gc, Namur, and part of Lux- 
emburg. The hlemings speak a dialect of 
German, and the W’^alloons a corruption of 
French, with a considerable infusion of 
words and phrases from Spanish and other 
languages. French is the official and literary 
language, though Flemish is also success- 
fully employed in literature. Almost the 
entire population is Roman Catholic, and 
there are over 1500 convents, with nearly 
25,000 inmates. Protestantism is fully 
tolerated, and even salaried by the state, but 
cannot count more than 15,000 adherents. 
Improved means of education ore now at 
the disposal of the people, every commune 
being ^und to maintain at least one school 
for elementary education, the government 
paying one-sixth, the province one-sixth, 
and the commune the remainder of the 
expenditure. In all the large towns col- 
leges {athvnjbea) have lieen cstiiblished; while 
a complete course for the learned profes- 
sions is provided by four universities, two 
of them, at Ghent and Lii^ge, established 
and supported by the state; one at Brus- 
sels, the Free University, founded by volun- 
tary association ; and one at Louvain, the 
Catholic University, founded by the clergy. 
Although the condition of the population is, 
for the most part, one of comfort, yet in 
Flanders and South Brabant, where it is 
800 per square mile, a fourth of the people is 
de(>endent on total or occasional relief, and 
pauper riots have repeatedly occurred. 

By the Belgian constitution the executive 
power is vested in a hereditary king ; the 
legislative, in the king and two chambers — 
the senate and the chamber of representa- 
tives — both elected by citizens paying *i3x. 
6(f. of direct taxes, the former for eight 
years, and the latter for four, but one- half 
of the former renewable every four years, 
and one-half of the latter eveiy two years. 
Each of the provinces is administered by a 
governor and is subdivided into arrondisHc^ 
meniB adminutratifs and arrondunernruU 
judiciaires; subdivided again, respectively, 
into carUons de milice and aintons de justice 
depaix. Each canton is composed of several 
communes, of which the sum total is 2514. 
The army is formed by conscription, to 
which every able man who has completed 
his nineteenth year is liable, and also by 
voluntaiy enlistment. The peace strength 
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(1888) is 48,403 officers and men; in time 
of war 103,860. Besides this standing army 
there is a garde cirique numbering 30,000 
active and 90,000 non-activo men. The 
navy is confined to a few steamers and a 
small flotilla of gun-boats. The estimated 
revenue for 18S8, chiefly from railways, 
direct taxation, and transport dues, wjis 
£12,539,500, the estimated expenditure 
£12,786,000. Nearly one-fourth of the ex- 
penditure is in payment of the interest of 
the national debt, the sum total of which 
in 1888 was alsmt £100,000,000. 'J'he 
coins, weights, and measures are the same, 
both in name and value, as those of IVance. 

History. — The territory now known as 
Belgium originally forniecl only a section of 
that known to C 'nisar as the ttirritory of the 
Belgm, extending from the right bank of 
the Seine to the left bank of the Rhine, and 
to the ocean. Iliis district continued under 
Roman sway till the decline of the empire; 
Bubsecpiently formed part of the kingdom 
of Glovis; and then of that of ( 3iarlemagne, 
whose aiicestors Ixiloiiged to Landen and 
llerstal on the confines of the Ardennes. 
After the breaking up of the empire (»f 
Charlemagne Belgium formed part of tlio 
kingdom of Lotharingia under (Charle- 
magne's grandson, Lothaire; Artois and 
Flanders, however, Vielonging to France by 
the treaty of Verdun. 

For more than a century this kingdom 
was contended for by the kings of France 
and the emf^erors of Germany, In 953 it 
was conferred by the I2m|>eror Otto ii|>on 
Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, who assuTiied 
the title of archduke, and divided it into 
two duchies: Upper and Lower Lorraine. 
In the frequent struggles which took place 
during the eleventh century Luxemburg, 
Namur, Hainaut, and Liege usually sided 
with France, while Brabant, Holland, and 
Flanders commonly took the side of Ger- 
many. The contest between the civic and 
industrial organizations and feudalism, 
which went on through the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and in which Flanders 
bore a learling part, was temporarily closed 
by the defeat of the Ghentese under Van 
A^velde in 1382. In 1384 Ilanders and 
Artois fell to the house of Burgundy, which 
in less than a century acquired the whole of 
the Netherlands. The death of Charles the 
Bold at Nancy, in his attempt to raise the 
duchy into a kingdom (1477), was followed 
by the succession and marriage of his 
daughter, Mary of Burgundy, by which 
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the Netherlands became an Austrian pos- 
session. With the accession, however, of 
the Austrian house of Hapsburg to the 
Spanish throne, the Netherlands, after a 
brief jieriod of prosperity attended by the 
spread of the reformed religion, became the 
scene of increasingly severe persecution 
under Charles V. and I’hilip 11. of Hf)ain. 
Driven to rebellion, the seven northern 
states under William of Orange, the Silent, 
succeeded in establishing their indepen- 
dence, but the southern portion, or Bel- 
gium, continued under the Spanish yoke. 

From 1.098 to 1621 the Spanish Nether- 
lands were transferred as an independent 
kingdom to the Austrian branch of the 
family by the marriage of Isabella, daughter 
of Philip 11., with the Archduke Albert of 
Austria, lie died childless, however, and 
they reverted to Spain. After being twice 
con(|uered by liouis XIV., con(]uered again 
by Marlborough, coveted by all the lowers, 
deprived of territory on the one side by 
Holland and on the other by 1^'rance, the 
Southern Netherlands were at length in 
1714, by the peace of Utrecht, again placed 
under the dominion of Austria, with the 
name of the Austrian Netherlands. During 
the Austrian war of succession the French 
under Saxe coiKiuored nearly the whole 
country, but restored it in 1 7 48 by the peace 
of Aix-la-C'ha|H3llo. Phe Seven Years’ War 
(1756-68) did not affect Belgium, and in 
that i)eriod, and during the peace which 
followed, she regained much of her pros- 
perity under Maria Theresa and Charles 
of Lorraine. On the succession of Joseph 
II., the * philosophic emperor,’ a serious 
insurrection occurred, the Austrian army 
being defeated at Tumhout, and the pro- 
vinces forming themselves into an inde- 
]»endent state as united Belgium (1790). 
'J'hey had scnircely been subdued again by 
Austria before they were conquered by tlie 
revolutionary armies of France, and the 
country divided into French departments, 
the Austrian rule l>eing practically closetl 
by the battle of Fleurus (1794), and the 
h'rench (Hiasession confirmed by the treaties 
of Campo Formio (1797) and Lun^ville 
(1801). 

In 1815 Belgium was united by the Con- 
gress of Vienna to H olland, both countries to- 
gether now forming one state, Uie Kingdom of 
the Netherlanda This union lasted till 1830, 
when a revolt broke out among the Bel- 
gians, and B(K>n attained such dimensions 
that the Dutch troops were unable to re- 


press it. A convention of 'the great powers 
assembled in London, favoured the separa- 
tion of the two countries, and drew up a 
treaty to regulate it; the National Con- 
gress of Belgium offering the croum, on the 
recommendation of England, to Leopold, 
prince of Saxe-Coburg, who acceded to it 
under the title of Leo|xild 1., on July 21, 
1831. In November of the same year the 
five powers guaranteed the crown to him by 
the treaty of London, and the remaining 
difficulties with Holland were settled in 
1839, when the Dutch claims to territory in 
Limburg and Luxemburg were withdrawn. 
The reign of Leopold was for Belgium a 
prosperous period of thirty-four years. Leo- 
jtold II. succeeded his father in 1865. In 
recent years the chief feature of Belgian 
]K)litic8 has been a keen struggle between 
the clerical and the liberal party. Till 1878 
the clerical party maintained the upper 
hand, but to a large extent by corruption 
at the elections. In 1877 a bill was passed 
to put down corruption, and to increase the 
number of town deputies to the chamber of 
representatives; and at the next elections, 
in June, 1878, the Liberals gained a major- 
ity, which they lost in 1884. In 1885, on 
the constitution by the C'Ongress of Berlin 
of the Congo Free State, in which Leopold 
II. bad shown an active interest, he was in- 
vited to become its sovereign, and has since 
held that title. 

Bergorod. See Bldgorod, 

Bel^ade (bel-grud’), capital ot Servia, on 
the right bank of the Danube in the angle 
formed by the junction of the Save with 
that river, consists of the citadel or up]>er 
town, on a rock 100 feet high; and the 
lower town, which partly surrounds it Of 
late years buildings of the European type 
Lave multiplied, and the older ones suffer^ 
to fall into decay. The chief are the royal 
and episcopal palaces, the govenunent build- 
ings, the cathedral, barracks, bazaars, 
national theatre, and various ^uoational 
institutions. It manufactures carpets, silk 
stuffs, hardware, cutlery, and saddlery; and 
carries on an active trade. Being the key 
of Hungary, it was long an object of fierce 
contention l^tween the Austrians and the 
Turks, remaining, however, for the most 
part in the hands of the Turks until its 
evacuation by them in 1867. Since the 
treaty of Berlin (July, 1878) it has been 
the capital of an independent state. Pop. 
40,000. 

Ba'lial, a word which by the translators 

All 
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of the English Bible is often treated as a 
proper name, as in the expressions ‘son of 
Belial,’ ‘man of Belial.* In the Old Testa- 
ment, however, it ought not to be taken as 
a proper name, but it should be translated 
^wickedness* or ^worthlessness.* To the 
later Jews Belial seems to have become 
what Pluto was to the Greeks, the name of 
the ruler of the infernal regions; and in 
2 Cor. vi. 15 it seems to be used as a name of 
Satan, as the personification of all that is bad. 

Belisa'rius (Slavonic Bdi-tzar^ White 
Prince), the general to whom the Emperor 
Justinian chiefly owed the splendour of his 
reign; bom in Illyria about 505 A.n. He 
served in the body-guard of the emperor, 
soon after obtained the chief command of 
an army on the Persian frontiers, and in 
530 gained a victory over a superior Per- 
sian army. The next year, however, he lost 
a battle, and was recalled. In the year 532 
he checked the disorders in C^)n8tautiuople 
arising from the Green and Blue factions; 
and was then sent with l.^»,000 men to 
Africa to recover the territories occu|>ied 
by the ^"andals. He took Carthage and 
led Gelimer, the Vandal king, in triumph 
through C!onstautinople. Dissensions hav- 
ing arisen in the Ostnjgothic kingdom, he 
was sent to Italy, and though ill supplied 
with money and troops, stonned Naples, 
held Borne fnr a year, took Bavenna, ami 
led captive Vitiges, the Gothic king. He 
rendered honourable service in later cam- 
])aigii8 in Italy and against the Bulgarians, 
but was accused of conspiracy and flung 
into prison. He aftera'ai^s seems to have 
recovered his property and dignities, the 
story of Tzetzes (a twelfth-century monk), 
that Belisarius wandered about as a blind 
beggar, being probably an invention. He 
di^ in 555. The only weaknesses in the 
character of Belisarius appear in connection 
with his profligate wife Antonina, an asso- 
ciate of the Empress Theodora. 

Belisa (be-lez\ the capital and only trad- 
ing port of British Honduras, situated at 
the mouth of the southern arm of the river 
Belize. Exports : chiefly mahogany, rose- 
wood, logwo^ cedar, cocoa-nuts, and sugar. 
Pop. about 4000. 

^Iknap (bernap), Jxrxmt, an American 
author, bom 1744; minister at Dover, New 
Hampshire, and afterwards at Boston. 
Died 1798. Besides his History of New 
Hampshire, he published two volumes of 
American biography, and a number of poli- 
tical, religious, and Uterary tracts. 
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Bell, a hollow, somewhat cun -shaped, 
sounding instrument of inetaL The metal 
from which bells are usually made (by 
founding) is an alloy, called l>ell-metal, com- 
monly composed of eighty |)art8 of copper 
and twenty of tin. The j)roportion of tin 
varies, however, from one-third to one-fifth 
of the w’eight of the copper, aoconling to 
the sound rei^uired, the size of the liell, and 
the impulse to be given. The clearness 
and richness of the tone depend upon the 
metal useil, the ])erfection of its costing, and 
also upon its shape ; it having l>een shown 
by a numl)er of exj)eriment8 that the well- 
known shape with a thick lip is the best 
adapted to give a perfect sound. The depth 
of the tone of a bell increiises in pro|)ortiou 
to its size. A bell is divided into the bodtf 
or hnrrt’l^ the f ar or cannon^ and the dnjtprr 
or tonifnv. The lip or murid- how is that 
part where the l»ell is struck by the clapper. 

It is uncertain whether the jangling in- 
strninents used by the ]^]gyptians and Is- 
raedites can be correctly described (is bells; 
bnt it is certain that bells of a considerable 
size were in early use in ( diiiia and J apan, 
and that the Greeks and liomans used them 
for various purposes. They are said to have 
))een first introduced into ( *hristi/in churches 
about 400 A.]>. by Baulinus, bishopof Nola, in 
C^ampania (whence minpnna and nola os old 
names of bells); although their adoption on 
a wide scale does not become a]>parent until 
after the year 550, when they were introduced 
into Franco. Benedict Biscop, abbot of W ear- 
mouth, seems to have iinf>orted belb from 
Italy to England in 0^0, but their use in Ire- 
land and Scotland is probably of earlier date. 
The oldest of those existing in Great Britain 
and Ireland, such as the *bell of St. Patrick’s 
will* and St. Ninian’s bell, are quadrangular 
and made of thin iron plates hammered and 
riveted together. Until the thirteenth 
century they were of comparatively small 
size, but after the casting of the Jacqueline 
of Paris (6^ tons) in 1400 their weight 
rapidly increased. Among the more famous 
bells are the bell of Cologne, 11 tons, 1448; 
of Dantzic, 6 tons, 1453; of Hall>er8tadt, 
7i, 1457; of Rouen, 16, 1501; of Breslau, 
11,1507; of Lucerne, 7i, 1630; of Oxford, 7i, 
1680; of Paris, 12f 1680; of Bruges, 10^, 
1680; of Vienna, 17i, 1711; of Moscow (the 
monarch of all bells), 198, 1786; three other 
bells at Moscow ranging from 16 to 31 tons, 
and a fourth of 80 tons cast in 1819; the 
bell of Lincoln (Great Tom), 5J, 1884: of 
York Minster (Great Peter), 10|, 1846; of 
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Montreal, 13^, 1847; of Westminster (Big 
Ben), 1856, (St. Stephen), 13^, 1858; 
the Great Bell of St. Paurs, 17^, 1882. 
Others are the l>ells of (ihetit (5), Gorlitz 
(lOJ), St. Peter’s, Romo (8), Antwerp (7^), 
Olinutz (18), Brussels (7), Novgorod (31), 
Pekin (53i). 

Besides their use in churches l>ell8 are 
employed for various purjKwes, the most 
common use being to Hummon aiteridants 
or domestit^ in private houses, hotels, &c. 
Bells for this ])urpose are of small size and 
may be held in the hand and rung, but 
most commonly are rung by means of wires 
stretched from the various apartments to 
the place where the bells are hung. Bells 
rung by electricity are now becoming com- 
mon in hotels and other establishments. 

as the term is used on shipboard, 
are the strokes of the ship’s bell that pro- 
claim the hours. Eight bells, the highest 
number, ore rung at noon and every fourth 
hour afterwards, i.r*. at 4, 8, 12 o'clock, 
and so on. ^i’he intermediary periods are 
indicated thus: 12*30, one bell; 1 o’clock, 
2 bells; 1*30, 3 bells, &c., until the eight 
bells announce 4 o’clock, when the series 
recommences 4*30, one bell; 5 o’clock, two 
bells, &c. The even numbers of strokes 
thus always amiouuce hours, the odd num- 
bers half-hours. 

Bell, A LEXANDKR G RAH AM, inventor of the 
telephone, was born at Edinburgh, 1847. 
He was educated at Edinburgh and in Ger- 
many, and settled in Canada in 1870. In 
1872 he went to the United States and in- 
troduced for the education of deaf-mutes 
the system of visible speech contrived by 
his father Alexander Melville Bell. He be- 
came professor of vocal physiidogy in Boston 
University, and exhibited his telephone, 
designed and partly constructed some years 
before, at the Philadelphia exhibition in 
1876. He has also been the inventor of 
the photophone. 

Bell, Alexahdrr Melville, father of the 
above, was bom at Edinburgh in 1819. He 
was a distinguished teacher of elocution in 
that city; in 1865 removed to Ixmdon to 
act as a lecturer in University College; and 
in 1870 went to Canada and became con- 
nected with Queen's College, Kingston. He 
is inventor of the system of ‘ visible speech,’ 
in which all the possible articulations of the 
human voice have corresponding characters 
designed to represent the respective posi- 
tions of the vood oigans. This system has 
been successfully employed in teaching the 


deaf and dumb to speak. Besides writing 
on this subject he has written on elocution, 
stenography, &c. 

Bell, Andrew, D.D., the author of the 
mutual instruction or * Madras’ system of 
education, was born at St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, in 1753, died at (’heltenham 1832. 
He took orders in the Church of England, 
and in 1789 went to India, where he be- 
came chaplain at Fort St. George, Madras, 
and manager ^f the institution for the edu- 
cation of the orphan children of Euro}>ean 
soldiers. Failing to retain the services of 
properly qualified ushers, he resorted to the 
expedient of employing the scholars in mu- 
tual instruction ; and after his return to Bri- 
tain published a treatise on the monitorial 
or Madras system of education. Joseph 
Lancaster, a dissenter, began to work on 
the system, and a considerable amount of 
friction and rivalry ensued between the 
dissenters and the church |»arty. Dr. Hell 
lived long enough to witness the introduc- 
tion of his system into 12,973 national 
schools, educating 900,000 English children, 
and to know that it was employed exten- 
sively in almost every other civilized coun- 
try. He latterly became a prebendary of 
Westminster, and was master of Sher^m 
Hospital, Durham. At his death he left 
£120,000 for the erection and maintenance 
of schools on his favourite system, <1 60,000 
of w^hich was set apart for liis native town. 

BeU, Sir Charles, anatomist and sur- 
geon, was bom at Edinburgh in 1774, and 
studied anatomy there under the sufierin- 
tendence of his brother John (see below). 
In 1804 he went to London, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself as a lecturer on anatomy 
and surgery. In 1814 he was appointed 
surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, and in 
1821 he communicated to the Royal Society 
a paper on the nervous system, containing 
among other things the important discovery 
that the nerve-filaments of sensation are dis- 
tinct from those of motion. It at once at- 
tracted general attention and established his 
reputation. In 1824 he accepted the chair 
of anatomy and surgery to the London Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and in 1836 that of sur- 
gery in the University of Edinburgh. He 
died suddenly in 1842. He was the author 
of many professional works of high repute 
on anatomy and surgery, and of the Bridge- 
water IVeatise, The Hand: its Mechanism 
and Vital Endowments as evincing Design. 
He received the honour of knighthood in 
1831. 
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Bell, Giorob Josefh, brother of Sir 
Cherles end John Bell (see both names), an 
eminent lawyer, was bom in Edinburgh in 
1770, died 184«3. He is the author of sev- 
eral standard law-books, the most impor- 
tant of which is The Principles of the Law 
of Scotland, which has gone through several 
editions. 

Bell, Henry, the first successful applier 
of steam to the purposes of navigation in 
Europe, was bom in Linlithgowsldre 1767, 
died at Helensburgh 1S30. He was appren- 
ticed as a millwright, and afterwards served 
under several engineers, including Bennie. 
He settled in Glasgow in 1790, and subse- 
quently in Helensburgh. In 1798 he turned 
his attention specially to the steam-boat, the 
practicability of steam navigation having 
ueen already demonstrated. In 1812 the 
Cornet^ a small thirty-ton vessel built at 
Glasgow under Bells directions, and driven 
by a three horse-power en^e made by him- 
self, commenced to ply Mtween Glasgow 
and Greenock, and continued to run till she 
was wreckeil in 1820. This was the begin- 
ning of steam navigation in Europe. It has 
been asserted that Fulton, who started a 
steamer on the Hudson in 1807, obtained 
his ideas from Bell in the previous year. 
Bell is also credited with the invention of 
the ^ discharging machine ' used by calico- 
printers. A monument has been erected to 
his memory at Dunglass Point on the Clyde. 

Bell, Henry Glassfobd, poet, miscella- 
neous ^Titer, and lawyer; bom in Glasgow 
1803, died 1874. He was educated at the 
Glasgow High School and Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. In 1828 he became editor of the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal, which had a 
short but brilliant career. In 1882 he 
passed as advocate, and in 1836 competed 
with Sir W. Hamilton for the chair of logic 
and metaphysics in Edinburgh University. 
In 1839 he was appointed sheriff -substitute 
of Lanarkshire, and in 1867 sheriff-princi- 
paL Author of several volumes of poetry, 
a Life of Mary Queen of Scots, kc. 

Bell, James, Scottish geographical writer, 
bom 1769, died 1833. His first literary 
work was on the Glasgow Geography, a 
popular work of the period, which was in 
1822, chiefly by the labours of Mr. Bell, ex- 
tended to five vols. It formed the basis of 
his principal work, A System of Popular and 
Scientific Ge^raphy, published at Glasgow 
in six voLl His Gazetteer of England and 
Wales was in the course of publication at the 
time of his dxaitiL 


Bell, John, a distinguished surgeon, elder 
brother of Sir Charles Bell, bom in Edin- 
burgh 1763, died at Borne 1820. After 
completing his professional education he 
travelled for a short time in Russia and the 
N. of Europe; and on his return to Edin- 
burgh began to deliver extra-mural lec^tui'es 
on surgery and midwifery. These lectures, 
which he delivered between the years 1786 
and 1796, were very highly esteemed, and 
speedily brought him into an extensive 
practice as a consulting and o()erating sur- 
geon. His principal works are: Ibo Ana- 
tomy of the Human Body, Discourses on 
the Nature and Cure of Wounds, The Prin- 
ciples of Surgery, and Letters on Pri»fes- 
sional Character, &c. 

Bell. J oHN, English sculptor, born at 
Norfolk 1811. His best-known works are 
the Eagle Slayer, Una and tlie Lion, 'J'he 
Maid of Saragossa, Imogen, Andromeda, 
statues of Lord Falkland, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Newton, Cromwell, &c., and the Wel- 
lington Memorial in GuUdhidl. He is also 
one of the sculptors of the Guards’ Monu- 
ment in Waterloo Place, London, and the 
1‘rince Consort Memorial in Hyde Park. 
He is the author of several professional 
treatises, and of a drama, Ivan: a Day and 
a Night in Russia. 

Bell, Robert, journalist and miscellane- 
ous writer, bora in ( ’ork 1 800, died in 1 jon- 
don 1867. He settled in London in 1828, 
edited the Atlas for several years, and after- 
wards the Monthly Chronicle, Mirror, and 
Home News. He compiled several volumes 
of Larduer's Cabinet Cyclopaedia; but be is 
best known by his annotated edition of the 
British Poets, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1854, and which was carried 
through twenty-nine volumes. He also 
wrote several plays and novels. 

Bell, Thomas, English zoologist, bom at 
Poole, Dorset, 1792, died at Selbome, Hamp- 
shire, 1880. He l^came a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1815, and soon 
secured a l^ge practice as a dentist. In 
1832 he was appointed professor of zoology 
in King’s College, London. His best-known 
separate works are his histories of British 
Quadmpeds, British Reptiles, and British 
Stalk-eyed Crustacea^ published in Van 
Voorst’s series. In 1877 he publish^ an 
excellent edition of White’s Natural Histoiy 
of Selbome. 

Bella, Stef ANO Della, an engraver, bom 
at Florence in 1610, died 1664. In 1642 
he went to Paris, where he was employed 
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by Cardinal Richelieu. He returned to 
Florence and became the teacher in drawing 
of Cosmo do* Medici. It is said that he 
engraved 1400 plates. 

Belladon'na, a European plant, AMpa 
JkU/idomuif or deadly nightshade, nat. order 
Solanaceo!. It is native in Britain. All 
parts of the plant are {>oisonou8, and the in- 
cautious eating of the l>erries has often pro- 
duced death. The insjiissated juice is com- 
monly known by the name of extract of bella- 
donna. It is narcotic and poisonous, but 
is of great value in medicine, especially in 
nervous ailments. It has the property of 
causing the pupil of the eye to dilate. The 
fruit of the plant is a dark brownish-black 
sbining l)erry. I'lie name signifies ^ beauti- 
ful lady,* and is said to have been given 
from the use pf the plant as a cosmetic. 

Belladonna Lily, so called on account of 
its Ixjauty, a species of Anuir/fUis (A, lidUt- 
donna) with delicate blushing flowers clus- 
tered at the top of a leafless flowering stem. 
It is a native of the Cajie of Good Hope and 
of the West Indies. 

Bellaire, a town of the U. States, Ohio, 
5 miles IkjIow Wheeling, on the Ohio; nu- 
merous manufacturing works. Pop. 8028. 

Bellamy, (bera-ml), Jacoruh, a Flemish 
p(»ot, was born nt Flushing in the year 1757, 
and died in 1780. A volume of sentimen- 
tal and anacreontic poems was })ublished in 
1782, and w^as followed in 1785 by a collec- 
tion of his patriotic songs under the title 
Vaderlandsche Gezangen, which secured 
him a place among the first )x>ots of his na- 
tion. He ranks lU) one of the restorers of 
modem Dutch poetry. 

Bell-animaloule. See ror^(Cf//a. 

Ballarmine, Robert. See next article. 

Bellarmi'no, Roberto, a cardinal and 
celebrated controversialist of the Roman 
Church, bom at Monte Pulciano in Tuscany 
in 1542, died at Rome 1G21. He was or- 
dained a priest in 1569 by Jansenius, bishop 
of Ghent, and placed in the theologiccd 
chair of the University of Louvain. He 
was made a cardinal on account of his leara- 
ingf hy Clement VIII., and in 1602 created 
Ar^bishop of Capua. Paul V. recalled him 
to Rome, on whi(^ he resigned his archbi- 
shopric without retaining any pension on it 
as he might have done. BeUarmino, whose 
life was a model of Christian ascetidsm, is 
one of the greatest theologians, particularly 
in polemics, that the Church of Rome has 
ever produced. He had the double merit 
with the court of Rome of supporting her 


temporal power and spiritual supremacy to 
the utmost, and of strenuously opposing the 
reformers. The talent he displayed in the 
latter controversy called forth all the simi- 
lar ability on the Protestant side; and for a 
number of years no eminent divine among 
the reformers failed to make his arguments 
a particular subject of refutation. His 
principal work is Disputationes de Contro- 
versiis Fidei adversus hujus Temporis Hm- 
reticoB. 

Bellary (bel-a'ri), a town in India, presi- 
dency of Madras, capital of a district of the 
same name, 280 miles north-west of Madras; 
a military station, with a fort crowning a 
lofty rock, and other fortitications. Pop. 
53,460. — The district was ceded to the 
British in 1800. Area, 11,007 square miles; 
pop. 1,836,696. 

Bellay (bel-il), Joachim nu, distinguished 
French poet, known as the French Ovid; 
bom about 1524, died 1560. He joined 
Ronsard, Daurat, tJodelle, Belleau, Baif, 
and De Tisard in forming the * Pleiad,* a 
society the object of which was to bring the 
French language on a level with the chuisi- 
cal tongues. Bellay ’s first contribution was 
La Defense et Illustration de la Langue 
Fran^oise. His chief publications in verse 
are llecueil de Po^ie; a collection of love- 
sonnets called L* Olive; Les Antiquitez de 
Romo ; Les Regrets ; and Les J eux Rustiques. 
In 1555 he l)ecame canon of Notre Dame, 
and a short time In^fore his death he was 
made archbishop of Bordeaux. Spenser 
translated some of his sonnets into Eng- 
lish. 

Bell-bird, the name given to the Am- 
punga alha, a South American passerine 
bird, so nameil from its sonorous bell-like 
notes; and also to the Myzantha nidan^ 
ophrys of Australia, a bird of the family 
Meliphagidie (honey-suckers), whose notes 
also resemble the sound of a I^IL 

Bell, Book, and Candle, a solemn mode 
of excommunication used in the R. Cath. 
Ch. After the sentence was read, the book 
was closed, a lighted candle thrown to the 
ground, and a bell tolled as for one dead. 

Bell-crank, in machinery, a rectangulitf 
lever by which the direction of motion is 
changed through an angle of 90% and by 
which its velocity-ratio and range may be 
altered at pleasure by m a k in g the arms of 
different lengths. It is much employed in 
machinery, and is named from its being the 
form of crank employed in changing the 
direction of Uie bell-wires of house-bdla 
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BtUa-AUiiAoa, a farm IS m. a. of Brus- 
•eh, famous as the position occupied by the 
centre of the French army in the battle of 
Waterloo, June, 1815. 

Belleau (bel-5), Remv, French poet of the 
Renaissance, and member of the Pleiad 
(see Bdlay); bom 1528, died 1577. Chief 
works: Commentaries on Ronsard's Amours 
and La Bergerie, a pastoral in prose and 
verse. 

Belle-Isle (bel-el),or Belle-Ibls-bn-Meb, 
a French island in the Bay of Biscay, dep. of 
MorUhan, 8 m. s. of (juill^ron Point; length 
11 m., matest breadth 8 m. Pop. about 
10,000, largely engaged in the pilchard fish- 
ing. The capital is Le Palais on the n.k. 
coast. 

Belle-Isle (bel-ir), a rooky island, 9 m. 
long, at the eastern entrance to the Straits 
of Belle-Isle, the channel, 15 m. wide, be- 
tween Nevdoundland and the coast of Lab- 
rador. Steamers from Glasgow and Liver- 
pool to Quebec round the north of Ireland 
commonly go by this channel in summer as 
being the shortest route. 

Belleisle (bel-ol), Chableh Louis Au- 
guste FouguET, Count de, Marshal of 
France, bom 1684, died 1761. He distin- 
guished himself during the war of the 
Spanish succession, afterwards in Spain and 
Germany, where, under Berwick, be took 
Treves and Trarbach, and had a distin- 
guished share in the siege of Phillipsburg. 
The cession of Lorraine to France was 
principally his work. He was created mar- 
shal of France about 1740; commanded in 
Germany against the Imperialists, took 
Prague by assault; but the King of Prussia 
having made a separate peace, he was com- 
pelled to retreat, which he performed with 
admirable skill. In 1744 he was taken 
prisoner by the English, but was soon ex- 
changed. In 1748 he was made a duke mid 
peer of France, and the department of war 
was committed to bis charge. 

Beriendeii, John. See BalUntyne. 

Bellenden, Willum, a Scottish writer, 
distinguished for the elegance of his Latin 
style, bom between 1550 and 1560, pro- 
bably at Laeswade, died between 1681 and 
1638. He was professor of belles-lettres at 
IParis. Hie principal work is De Statu 
Prukd Orbis, 1615; his other writings being 
chiefly compilations from the worics of 
(Xoero. 

Bellnrle, the astringent fruit ctf Temi- 
nalia hdUrica. See 

BeUer^iqdioiii, or HiPFON'ofla, in Greek 
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m^olo^, a hero who^ having accidentally 
killed his brother, fled to Prcetus, king of 
Argos, whose wife, Ant»a, fell in love with 
him. Being slighte^l, she instigated her 
husband to send him to her father lo^tes, 
king of Lyoia, with a letter urging him tt> 
put to death the insulter of his daughter. 
That king, not wishing to do so directly, 
imposed on him the dangerous task of con- 
quering the Chimiera, which Bellerophon, 
mount^ on Pegasus, a gift from Athena, 
overpowered, lobates afterwards gave him 
his daughter in marriage, and shared his 
kingdom with him. He attenii)ted to soar 
to heaven on the winged horse i^egasus, but 
fell to the earth, where he wandered about 
blind, till he died. 

Bellar'ophon, a large genus of fossil nau- 
tiloid shelli^ consisting of only one chamber, 
like the living Argonaut. They occur in 
the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
strata. 

Belles-lettres (l)eMet*r), polite or elegant 
literature: a wonl of somewhat vague signi- 
fication. Rhetoric, poetry, fiction, history, 
and criticism, with the languages in which 
the standard works in these departments are 
written, ore generally understood to come 
under the he^ of heUcM^kitren, 

Belleville (bel-vil'), town of the United 
States, capital of St. Clair co., Illinois, with 
important manufactures, and a large rolling- 
mUl. Pop. 10,682. 

]teUevme, a town of Canada, prov. On- 
tario, capited of Hastings co., on the Bay of 
Quintd, at the mouth of the Moira, with 
flourishing trade and manufactures. It is 
rather a fine town, and has a Methodist 
Episcopal University for men and women 
(two colleges). Pop. 9516. 

Belley (bel-ft), a town, France, depart- 
ment Ain, It was a pl^ of note in t)ie 
time of Julius Casar, and is the seat of a 
bishopric, founded in 412. Pop. 4792. 

Bell-flower, a common name for the spe- 
cies of Camwvnulaf from the shape of the 
flower, which resembles a beU. 

Bellini (bel-8'n5), Jaoofo, and bis two 
sons, Gentile and Giovanni, the founders 
of the Venetian school of printing. The 
father excelled in portraits, but very little 
of his work is extant He died about 1470. 
Gentile was bom in 1421, and in 1479 went 
to Ck>nstaiitinople, Mohammed II. Imving 
sent to Venice for a sldlfol painter; died at 
Venice in 1501. Giovanni was bom about 
1 424, and died about 1 516. He contributed 
much to make oil-painting popular, ana bee 
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left mftny noteworthy pictures. Titian and 
Giorgione were among his pupils. 

Bellini (bel-d'nS), ViMOSNSfio, a celebrated 
composer, bom at Catania in Sicily in 1802, 
died 1835. He was educated at Naples 
under Zingarelli, commenced writing operas 
before he was twenty, and composed for the 
principal musical establishments in Europe. 
His most celebrated works are I Montecchi 
e Capuleti (1829); La Sonnambula (1831); 
Norma, his best and most popular opera; 
and I Puritani (1834). 

Bellinso'na, a town of Switzerland, capi- 
tal of the canton Ticino; charmingly situated 
on the left bank of the Ticino alwut 5 miles 
from its embouchure in the n. end of Lago 
Maggiore. It occupies a position of great 
military importance. Pop. about 3000. 

Beilis, the genus to which the daisy be- 
longs. 

Bellisle. See BcUe-Ide. 

Bellmann, Karl Mickxl, the most ori- 

K * lal among the Swedish lyric poets, was 
m in 1740, died 1795. His songs, in 


Bdlowa-fiah, an acanthopterygbus firii 
of the genus Centri9cu9 (C. Ssofopax); called 
also the Trumpet-fish or Sea-snipe. It is 
not uncommon in the Mediterranean, but 
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rare in the British seas. It is 4 or 5 inches 
long, and has an oblong oval body and a 
tubular elongated snout, which is adapted 
for drawing from among sea- weed and mud 
the minute Crustacea on which it feeds. 

Belloy (bel-wa), Pibrrs Laurent Bui- 
RBTTB DB, French dramatist, bom 1727, died 


which love and liquor are common themes, 1775. His principal plays are Zelmire, a 
are sung over the whole countiy, and ^Bell- tragedy; Le. Si4ge de Calms, which was 
mann' societies hold an annual festival in immensely popular ; Gaston et Bayard, 
his honour. which admitted him into the French Aca- 


Bell-metal. SeeBeU. 

Bello^na, the goddess of war among the 
Bomans, often confounded with Minerva. 
She was the sister of Mors, or, according to 
some, his daughter or his wife. She is de- 
scribed by the poets as armed with a bloodv 
scourge, her hair dishevelled, and a torch 
in her hand. 

Bellot (bel-o), JosBPH HenIE, a French 
naval officer, bom in Paris 1826, drowned 
1858. In 1861 he joined the ex{^ition to 
the Polar regions in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and took part in several explora- 
tions. He was drowned in an attempt to 
carry despatches to Sir Edward Belcher over 
the ioe. His diary was published in 1856. 

Btf lows, an instrument or machine for 
producing a strong current of air, and prin- 
dpallv used for blowing fires, ei&er in pri- 
vate dwellings or in forges, furnaces, mines, 
Ac. It is so formed as, by being dilated 
and contracted, to inhale air by an orifice 
which is opened and closed with a valve, and 
to propel it through a tube upon the fire. 
It is an andent contrivance, being known 
in X^iypt^ India, and China many ages ago^ 
while forma of it are used among savage 
tribes in Africa. Bellows of very great 
power are called blowing-machines^ and 
are wrought by maohineiy driven by ateam. 


demy; and Pierre le Cmel. He was one of 
the first to introduce native heroes upon 
the stage. 

Bell Bock, or Inch Caps, a dangerous 
reef surmounted by a lighthouse, situated 
in the German Ocean about 12 miles from 
Arbroath, nearly opposite the mouth of the 
river Tay. It is said that in former ages 
the monks of Aberbrothock caused a bell to 
be fixed on this reef, which was mng by the 
waves, and warned the mariners of this 
highly dangerous place. Tradition also says 
that the bell was wantonly cut away a 
pirate, and that a year after he perished 
on the rock himself with ship and plunder. 
Southey has a well-known po^ on this sub- 
ieot llielighthouse was erested in 1808-11 
by Bobert Stevenson from Bennie's plan at 
a cost of upwards of £60,000. It rises to a 
height of 120 feet; has a revolving light 
diowing alternately red and white every 
minute, and visible for upwards of 15 mfles. 
It also contains two b^ which are rung 
during thick weather. The retf is partly 
uncovered at ebb-tides. 

Bells, on shipboard. See BdL 

Belhim (bel-lo'nd), a city of Northern 
Italy, capitd of a province of the same 
name^ on the Piave, 48 m. R. of Venice, 
Has a cathedral, a handsome theatre, Ac.; 
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wdBUUnufaoturaof silk, straw-plait, leather^ 
fto. Pop. 16,000. The province has an area 
of 1271 sq. miles^ and a pop. of 195,419. 

Bdoe (bSlo), Willum, English clergy- 
man and misoellaneous writer, bom 1756, 
died 1817. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and latterly was presented to the rectory of 
AUhallowL London Wall, and subsequently 
to stalls in Lincoln Cathedral and St Paul's. 
In 1808 he became keeper of the printed 
books in the British Museum, a post ha did 
not retain. His chief publications are Anec- 
dotes of Literature and Scarce Books, 6 vols. 
1806-12; a translation of Herodotus with 
a commentary; and the Sexagenarian, or 
Memoirs of a Literary Life, 1817. 

Beromancy, a kind of divination by ar- 
rows, practis^ by the ancient Scythians and 
other nations. One of the numerous modes 
was as follows: — A number of arrows, being 
marked, were put into a bag or quiver, and 
drawn out at random; and the marks or 
words on the arrow drawn determined what 
was to happen. See Ezek. xxL 21. 

Belon (M-lOn), Pierre, French natural- 
ist, bom 1517, murdered by robbers 1564. 
He was educated as a physician, and trav- 
elled in Germany, Greece, Asia Minor, 
^ work was a Natural 

lUstory of Birds, 1655. 

Beloo'chistan, See BaluchUtan. 

Belpaa'ao, a town of Sicily, on the south- 
ern slope of Mount Etna, in the province 
of Catania, and 8 miles from the town of 
that name. Pop. about 7500. 

Berper, a town, England, Derbyshire, in 
a valley, on the Derwent, 7 mUes n. of 
Derby, with large cotton-mills, foundries, 
Ac., and in the neighbourhood numerous 
collieries. Pop. 9875. 

Belahai'iar, the last of the Babylonian 
kings, who reigned conjointly with his fa- 
ther Nabonadius. He perished B.o. 538, 
during the successful storming of Babylon 
by Cyrus. This event is reowded in the 
\»o\l of Daniel; but it is difficult to bring 
the particulars there given into harmony 
with the cuneiform ins^ntiona 

Belt, Beltivo, a flexible endless band, or 
its material, us^ to transmit motion or 
power from one wheel, roller, or pulley to 
another, and common in various kinds of 
machinery. Driving belts are usually made 
cf leather or india-rabber, or some woven 
material, but ropes and chains are also used 
for the same purpose. 

JUtt, The Great and Lmrue, two straits 
connecting the Baltic with the Catt^gat, 
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the former between the islands of Zealand 
and Funen, about 18 miles in average width; 
the latter between Funen and the coast of 
Schleswig, at its narrowest part not more 
than a ndle in width. 

Bertane (a Celtic name of unknown ori- 

S *n), a sort of festival formerly observed 
Ireland and Scotland, and still kept 
up in a fashion in some remote parts. It 
is celebrated in Scotland on the first day 
of Mav (o.s.), usually by kindling fires on 
the hiuB and eminences. In early times 
it was compulsory on all to have their 
domestic fires extinguished before the Bel- 
tane fires were lighted, and it was customary 
to rekindle the former from the embers of 
the latter. This custom no doubt derivetl 
its origin from the worship of the sun, or 
fire in general, which was formerly practised 
among the Celts as well as among various 
other heathen nations. The Beltane of the 
Irish is celebrated on the 21st of June. 
Belu'chistan. See Baluchistan. 

Beluga (be-lo'ga) (Beluga arctlca or DeZ- 
phinapUrus leucas), a kind of whole or dol- 
phin, the white whale or white fish, found 
m the northern seas of both hemispheres. 
It is from 12 to 18 feet in length, and is 
pursued for its oil (classed as * porpoise oil’) 
and skin. In swimming the animal bends 
its tail under its body like a lobster, and 
thrusts itself along with the rapidity of an 
arrow. A variety of sturgeon (Acipenser 
huso) found in the Caspian and Black Sea 
is airo called beluga. 

Belas, the same as Bel or Baab a divin- 
ity of tlie ancient Babylonians. See Bahy^ 
lonia^ Babd, 

Belvedere (berve-d6r), in Italian arch, 
the uppermost story of a building open to 
the air, at least on one side, and fiequently 
on all, for the purpose of obtaining a view 
of the country and for enjoying cool air. 
A portion of the Vatican in which several 
of the most important statues in the world 
are preserved him this nama 
Belso'ni, Giovanni Battista (John Bap- 
tist), an enterprising traveller, was bom at 
Padua in 1778, arc ffied near Benin 1828. 
In 1803 he emigrated to England, where, 
being endowed wiik an almost gigantic 
figure and commensurate strength, he for a 
time gained his living as an athlete. In 
1815 he visited Egyi^ where he made a 
hydraulic machine for Mehemet AIL He 
then devoted himself to the exploration of 
the antiquities of the country, being sup- 
plied wim funds Mr. Salt^ the British 
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consul-geaeraL He succeeded in trsnspori- 
ing the bust of Memnon (Bameses II.) from 
Thebes to Alexandria, fr^ whence it came 
to the British Museum; explored the great 
temple of Bameses II. at Abu-Simbd; 
opened the tomb of Seti I., from which he 
obtained the splendid alabaster sarcopha- 
gus bought by Sir John Soane for £2000; 
and he also succeeded in opening the second 
(KingChephren'B)of the pyramidsof Ghizeh. 
He iJterwards visited the coasts of the JRed 
Sea, the city of Berenice, Lake Moeris, the 
Lesser Oasis, &a The narrative of his dis- 
coveries and excavations in Egypt and Nu- 
bia was received with general approbation 
He died during a projected journey to Tim- 
buctoo. 

Bern, Joseph, a Polish general, bom at 
Tamow, in Galicia^ in 1796, died at Aleppo 
1860. His first service was in the French 
expedition against Russia in 1812. He 
served in the Polish army in the revolution 
of 1830, after which he proceeded to Paris, 
where for the next sixteen years he continued 
to reside, occupying himself partly with 
political schemes and partly with scientific 
pursuits. In 1848 he joined the Hungarian 
army, and in the following year obtained 
several successes against the Austrians and 
Russians ; but after the defeat at Temesvar 
he retired into Turkey, where he embraced 
Mohammedanism and was made a pasha. 

Bsmbeddm (-bes'i-ds), a family of wa8{)- 
like hymenopteroiui iiuKacts with stings, 
mostly natives of warm countries, and 
known also as Sand-wasps. The female 
excavates cells in the sand, in which she 
de{>o8it8, together with her eggs, various 
larvie or perfect insects stung into insensi- 
bility, as support for her progeny when 
hatched. They are very active, fond of 
the nectar of Bowers, and ddight in sun- 
shine. Bembex is the typical genus of this 
family. 

Bembo, Pietro, celebrated Italian scho- 
lar, bom at Venice in 1470, died 1547. At 
Venice be became one of a famous society 
of Boholara which had been established in 
the house of the printer Aldus Manutius. 
In 1612 he became secretary to Leo X., 
after whose death he retired to Padua. He 
was next appointed historiographer to tiie 
BepuUio of Venice^ and librarian of the 
libwy of St Mark. Pope Paul IIL con- 
ferred on him, in 1 689, the hat of a cardinal, 
and soon after the bishopics GnbUo 
and Bergamo. The most important of his 
works are: History of Venice from 1487 to 


1618, written both in ^?Latin and Italian; 
Le Prose, dialogues in which the rules of 
the Italian language are laid down; Gli 
Asolani, dialogues on the nature of love; 
and Le Bime^ a collection of sonnets and 
canzonets. 

Bem'bridge Beds, in geoL a fossiliferous 
division of ^e Upper Ec^ne strata, princi- 
pally developed at Bembridge in the Isle of 
Wight, com^ting ot marls and clays rest- 
ing on a compact pale-yellow or cream-co- 
loured limestone, callea Bembridge lime- 
stone. Their most distinctive feature is 
the mammalian remains of the Paheothe- 
rium and Anoplotherium. 

Ben (Hebrew, * son*), a prepositive syllable 
signifyingin composition ^son of,’ found in 
many Jewish names, as Bendavid^ Benaaet 
Ac. — Beniy the plural, occurs in severt. 
modem names, and in the names of man> 
Arabian tribes. 

Ben, a Gaelic word signifying mountain, 
prefixed to the names of many mountains in 
Scotland north of the Firths of Clyde and 
Forth; as, Ben Nevis, Ben MacDhui, Ac. 

Ben, Oil of, the expressed oil of the ben- 
nut, the seed of Maringa pterygospertnaf 
the ben or horse-radish tree of India. The 
oil is inodorous, does not become rancid for 
many years, and is used by perfumers and 
watchmakers. 

Benares (be-naW; in Sanskrit, Vdrd- 
na8i\ a town in Hindustan, North-west 
Provinces, administrative headquarters of a 
district and division of the same name, on 
the left bank of the Ganges, from which it 
rises like an amphitheatre, presenting a 
splendid panorama of temples, mosques, 
palaces, and other building with their 
domes, minarets, Aa Fine glmuts lead down 
to the river. It is one of the most sacred 
laces of pilgrimage in all India, being the 
ead(|uarterB of the Hindu reli^^on. The 
principal temple is dedicated to Siva, whose 
sacred symbol it contains. It is also the 
seat of government and colleges, and 
of the missions of various |M|etie8. Ben- 
ares carries on a laige tra^^|| the produce 
of the district and in Trmjm goods, and 
manufactures silks, shawls, embrcadered 
doth, jewelry, Ac. The pcqpulation, indud- 
ing the neighbouring cantonments at Sik- 
nuil (Seorole), in 1881, was 199,700. The 
oommisaioineriihip or ^vision has an area 
of 18,337 sq. nnlea» and a pop. ot 9,820,728 
of whom 76*53 p^ cent dqiend on agii- 
oulture. The district has aa area of 998 sq. 
mi^ and a pop. of 892,694. 
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BBNBBCOLA BENCOOLEN. 

Bwbeo'iila, an iilaad of Scotland in the Ben'bow, Jork, an English admiral, bom 
Outer Hebfidea bdon^g toInTemess-ahire, in Shrewsbury about 1650, died 1 702. For 
and lying between iHorm and South Uist^ his skill and ralour in an action with a Bar- 
separated firom the latter by a channel only bary pirate he was promoted by James II. 
^ mile broad and dry at low water. It is to the command of a ship of war. \\^am 
circular in shi^, about 8 miles in dia- IIL employed him in protecting the En- 
meter, low, flat) and infertile, with innu- glish tr^e in the Channel, which ho did 
merable lakelets and inlets of the sea. Pop. with great effect, and he was soon promoted 
1781. to the rank of rear-admiral. In 1701 he 



Benares, from the Hirer. 


sailed to the West Indies with a small fleet, household. The bench of hiihopc^ or Epi$^ 
and in August of the following year be fell copal benc\ is a collective designation of 
in with the French fleet under Du Casse, the bishops who have seats in the House of 
and in the heat of the action a chain-shot Lords. 

carried away one of bis legs. At this criti- Bendiers, in England, senior members 
cal instant, being most dkgraoefully aban- of the Inns of Court who have the entire 
doned by several of the captains under bis management of thefa* respective inns, the 
command, the whole fleet effected its escape, power of punishing barristers guilty of mis- 
Benbow, on his return to Jamaica, brought conduct, and the right to admit or reject 
the delinquents to a court-martial, by wmch candidates to the bar. 
twoof them wereoondemned to be shot He Bencoo^len (Dutdi, B€nhodtn\ a sea^rt 
himsdf died of his wounds. of Sumatra, on the fl.w. coast The En- 

Be ud i, the dab or elevated part of a glbh settled here in 1685, and retained the 
eonrt-rooin where the judges At Hence place and its connected territory till 1825, 
the persons who At as judges. The JTtfip’s when they were ceded to the I^tcb in ex- 
or QimtCi JfoficAyin E^limd, was formeriy diange for the settlements on tLd Malay 
a oonrt in wfaidb originally the sovereign Peni^ula; since then Benooolen has greatly 
ni in person, and which accompanied bb dedined. Tap, 6870. 





BEND BENEDICT BI800P. 


Bend, In heraldry, one of the nine hon- 
ourable ordinaries, containing a third part 
of the field when and a fifth when 

plain, made by two miea 
drawn diagonally acrom the 
shield from the dexter chief 
to the sinister base iwint. 

The bend $iniBicr aiffers 
only by crossing in the op- 
posite direction, diagonally 
tmm the sinister chief to 
the dexter base. It indi- 
cates illegitiniacy. 

Bender', a town and fortress of Russia, in 
Bessarabia, on the 1 1niester. Its commerce 
is imjMirtant, and it carries on some branches 
of manufacture. Pop. 24,625. 

Bender-Abbas, a seanort of Southern 
Persia opposite the island of Ormuz. Pop. 
80b0. 



Bond. 


Ben'edek, Lunwic; von, Austrian general, 
bom 1804, died 1881. Fought agiunst the 
Italians in 1848, and afterwards against the 
Hungarian patriots. He distingtiished him- 
self at Solferino in the campaign of 1859; 
and in the war with Prussia in 1866 he 
cominanded the Austrian army till after 
his <lefeat at Hadowo, when he was 8U[)er- 
soded. 

Benedic'ite (L. Miless ye'), the canticle in 
the B<Hik of C^uiimon Prayer in the mor- 
ning service, also called tne Song of the 
Three Holy Children: •(), all yo works irf 
the I«ord, N€9$ ye the lionl* It is as old 
as the time of St. Chrysiistom. 

Ban'adict, the name of fourteen po|)es, the 
first of the name succeeding to the papal 
chair on the death of John IIL in 574. 
The first deserving of notice is Benedict IX, 
who succeeded John XIX. in 1038, being 
placed on the pafial throne as a boy of 
twelve yem, Hk Hoentiousness caused him 
to be imominiously expelled by the citizens, 
who elected Sylvester III. Six months 
after be regained the ascendency, and ex- 
oommunioaied Sylvester; but finding tlM 
general detestation too stiwg to |iennit him 
to resume his chair, told it to Johu Grati- 
anns, who assumed the title of Gregory VL 
There was thus a trio of popes, and the em- 
peror, Henry IIL, to put an and to the 
scandal, deposed all the three. He died in 
1 054. — Bxkxdict XIII., a learned and weU- 
dkpoeed man, oririnally Cardinal On^i 
ana Archbishop of Benevento, became pope 
in 1724. He bestowed hk confidence on 
Cardinal Cosda, who was nnwovihv of it, 
and abused it in gratifying Us avarice. He 


died in 1780, and was sftceeded hy Clement 
XIL— Bxnxdiot XIV.,PB08nB0 Lambxb- 
TIKI, bom at Bologna in 1675, died 1758, 
a man of superior tiilents, passionately fond 
of learning, of historical researches, and 
monuments of art Benedict XIII. made 
him, in 1727, bkbop of Anoona; in 1728 
cardinal, and in 1732 archbkbop of Bologna. 
In every station he fulfilled his duties with 
the most oonscicntious zeal He succeeded 
Clement XII. in 1740, and showed himself 
a liberal patron of literature and science. 
He was the author of several esteemed re- 
ligious worka 

Benedict, St., the founder of the first 
relidoos order in the West; bom at Nursia, 
in the province of Umbria, Italy, a.1). 480, 
died 548. In early youth he renounced the 
world and passed some years in solitude, 
acouiriiig a great reputation for sanctity. 
Being chosen head of a monastery Us 
strictness proved too great for the monks, 
and he was forced to leave. The rule for 
monks, which he afterwanls drew up, was 
first iutroduced into the monastery on Monte 
Cassino, in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
founded by him. Hk Kegula Monachorum, 
in which he mmed, among other things, at 
re|)re8siiig the irregular lives of the wander- 
ing moul^ graduidly became the rule of all 
the western monks. Under his mle the 
monks, in additioii to the work of God (as 
he called prayer and the reading of religious 
writings), were employed in manual labour, 
iu the instmction of the young, and in 
copying manuscripts, thus preserving many 
literary remains of antiquity. See ikne- 
dictines, 

Benedict, Sib Juucs, piankt and com- 
poser, bom at Stuttgart 1804, died at Lon- 
don 1885. He took up hk residence in 
England in 1835, and was knighted in 187L 
Prindpal works; the operas of The Gip^'s 
Warning, Undine, St Cedlia, Lily of O- 
lamey, and Graaella. 

Benedict Bisoop, an Anglo-Saxon monk, 
bom of a noble Noithumbrhui family in 628 
or 629, died in the monastery el Wear- 
mouth 1690. At the age of twenty -five he 
aooompanied Wilfrid on a pilgrimage to 
Rome. Here he lived for move than ten 
years, when be retomed to England; bat 
not very long after be again went to Borne 
on amkrion from the Ki^ of Northumbria. 
On hk way badt he enterA the Benedktfne 
monastery of Lerin% in Provence, where be 
took the tonsure, and remamed eome timn. 
On a third visit to Borne he waa ccwunla- 
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ikmd to reioni %> EngUod m aiaittMit 
mad interpreter to Theodaric^ Archbishop of 
Cmnterburj. In 674 he founded m mourns- 
iery mt the mouth of the Wemr^ and endowed 
it with numerous books, pictures, mnd relics 
obCmined by him on his various journeys to 
Kome. He founded, in 682, a second monas- 
tery at Jarrow, dependent on that of Wear- 
mouth. His great pupil the ^Venerable 
Bede,* who was a monk in the monastery 
of Jarrow, and who wrote his life, was un- 
doutedly much indebted to the collections 
made by Benedict for the learning he ac- 
quired. 

Benedic'tine, a lioueur prepared by the 
Benedictine monks of the abbey of Fecamp, 
in Normandy, consisting of spirit (fine 
brandy) containing an infusion of the juices 
of plants, and said to possess digestive, anti- 
spasmodic^ and other virtues, and to have 
tmphylactic efficacy in epidemics. Made 
in ue same way since 1510. 

Benedictines, members of the most fa- 
mous and widely-spread of all the orders of 
monks, founded at Monte Casino, about 
half-way between Kome and Naples, in 529, 



by St. Benedict No religions onler has 
been so remarkable for extent wealth, and 
men of note and learning as the Benedic- 
tinea. Among the bnu^es of the order 
the were the Cluniacs, founded in 910 
at CSugny in Burgundy; the (Ssterdana, 
fmmM in 1098, a^ reformed by St. Bar- 
mwd ^ 1116; and the CarUiusiatts from the 
Charteense, founded Bruno about 1080. 
The cfder was probably introduced into 
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England about 600 by St Augustine of 
Canterbury, and a great many abbeys, and 
all the cauedral priories of England, save 
Carlisle, belonged to it In Britain the 
Beneilictines were called Blnekfriarg^ from 
the colour of their habit, which consisted 
of a loose black gown with large wide 
sleeves, and a cowl on the beatl ending in 
a point. The Benedictines have priHiuccNl 
many valuable literary worka The fra- 
ternity of St Maur, founded in 1618, had 
in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury 180 abbeys and priories in France, and 
acquired by means of its learned members, 
siicm as MabiUou, Montfaucon, and Mar- 
tbne, merited distinction. They publishefl 
the celebrated chronological work L'Art d<^ 
Verifier les Dates, and edited many ancient 
authors. 

Benedio'tus (L., * blessed '), the song of 
Zacharias (Luke i. 68-79), introduced into 
the Book of (.Common Prayer in the morning 
service. 

Ben'efiloe, an ecclesisstical living; a church 
endowed with a revenue for the mainten- 
ance of divine service. Vicarages, rectories, 
perpetual curacies, and ohaplaincies are 
termed l)eneficea, in oontradistinotion to 
dignities, such as bishoprics, Ac. 

Beneftt of Clern, was a privilege by 
which formerly in England the clergy ac- 
cused of capitid offences were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the lay tribunals, 
and left to be dealt with by their bishoti. 
Though originally it was intended U) apply 
only to the clergy or clerks, latterly every 
one who could raid was considered to be a 
clerk, and the result of pleading * his clergy ' 
was tantamount to ai^uittal. A layman 
could only receive the bi^fit of clergy once, 
however, but he was not allowed to go with- 
out being branded on the thumb, a punish- 
ment wUch latterly might be commuted for 
whipping, imprisonment, or transportation. 
Abolish^ in 1827. 

Boueftt Societies. Sm Building Soeietia 
and Friendly HoeietUi, 

Benekt (ben'e-ke), Friedbeoh Edwabd, 
a German philoeophical writer, bom 1798, 
died 1854. He began lecturing at Berlin, 
but his lectures were at first interdicted on 
account cl their euppoeed materialistic ten- 
dem^, and he removed to Gottingen. He 
returned to Berlin in 1827, and after the 
death of Hegel, whoee pbil^phical views 
be opposed, be was appointed extraordinarj 
professor of pbilosopby. His mors important 
workssre Psychologicsl Sketches, Ter t-book 
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of Piydbology m a Katnral Sdenoe, System 
of Tragic, IV^ise on Education, Ground- 
work of a Physic of Ethics, written in direct 
antagonism to Kanis Metaphysic of Ethics, 
Ac. 

Banaren'to, a dty of Southern Italy, the 
see of an an^bisbop, in a pror. of same 
name, on a hiU between the rivers Sabato 
and Galore, occupying the site of the ancient 
lieneventum, and largely built of its ruins. 
Few cities have so many remains of anti- 
quity, the most perfect l^eiiig a magnifiocnt 
triuuinhal arch of I'rajan, built in 1 14. The 
cathedral is a building of the twelfth cen- 
tury in the ]x>mbaivi -Saracenic style. Pop. 
21,631. The prov. has an area of 680 sq. 
miles, and a pop. of 238,425. 

Benev'olenoes, a means of raising money 
by forced loans or contributums, first adopted 
by Edward IV., and omploved frequently 
down to the time of James 1. 

Benfhy (ben'fl), Theodok, German Sans- 
krit scholar, bom 18bi^ died 1881 ; professor 
of Sanskrit and comparative philology at 
Gbttingen. Among his works were a Sans- 
krit (^hrestomathy, Vollstandige Gratnma- 
tik der Sanskritspracho, l^ractical Grammar 
of the Sanskrit Language, Sanskrit-Eng- 
lish IHctionary, &c. 

Bengal (l>eD-gfiV), a presidency of nritish 
India which indudes the whole of liritish 
India except what is under the governors of 
Madras and Hoiuliay ; area 490,000 iu|uaro 
miles, pot). 142,440,000. But in this sense 
the tenn lias no administrative meaning ex- 
cept as regards the army; and by the name 
Bengal is now usually understood the Lieu- 
tenant-governorship of Bengal, the largest 
in population, resources, and net revenue of 
the local governments of British India. It 
lies between 19* 18' and 28*15'N.lat,and be- 
tween 82*' and 97 B. Ion., and includes the ])ro- 
vinoes of Behar, Chutia Nagpur, Grissa, and 
l^ngal proper, the last comprising the united 
deltas oSf the Gauges and Ihahmaputra, and 
stretching north to Sikkim, west to Behar, 
east to Aasam, and south to the Bay of Ben- 
gal. The lieutenant-^vemorship has an 
area of 198,198 sq. mUes, and a population 
of 69,586,861. ne feudatoiy states con- 
nected with it have an aggregate area of 
86,684 sq. miles, and a pop. of 2,845,405. 

As a whole Bengal oonsiiti of plains, there 
being few remarkable elevations, though it 
is surrounded witii lofty mountains. It is 
intersected in all directions by rivers, mostly 
tributaries of its two mat rivers the Ganges 
and Brahauqputrii wUch annually, in June 


and July, inundate a la^ part of the re- 
gion. These annual inundations render the 
soil extremely fertile, but in thoee tracts 
where this advantage is not enjoyed the soil 
is thin, seldom exceeding a few inches in 
depth. The Sundurbant ot Sunderbunds 
(from being covered with the sunder tree), 
that portion of the country through which 
the numerous branches of the Ganges seek 
the sea, about 150 miles from E. to w. and 
about 160 from K. to b., is traversed in all 
directions by water-coursefs, and interspersed 
with numerous sheetM of stagnant water, 
'i'he country is subject to great extremes 
of heat, which, adcied to the humidity of 
its surface, renders it generally unhealthy to 
Kuro|H^anB. The seasons are distinguished 
bv the terms hot (March to June), rainy 
(«iune to October), and cold (the remainder 
of the year), llie most unhealthy period is 
the latter part of the rainy season. The 
mean tem^ierature of the whole year varies 
between 80® Fahr. in Orissa and 74® Fahr. 
in Assam, that of Calcutta being 79®. In the 
hill station of Darjeeling the mean is about 
54", occasionally filing as low as 24® in the 
winter. The heaviest rainfall occurs in 
Eastern Bengal, the annual average amount- 
ing to over 100 inches, an amount greatly 
exceeded in certain localities. Besides rice 
and other grains, which form along with 
fruits the principal food of the population, 
there may l»e noted among the agricultural 
proiiucts indigo, opiun^ cane-sugar, tobacco, 
betel, cotton, and the jute and sunn plants. 
Tea is now extensively grown in some places, 
notably in Darjeeliiig district and Chitta- 
gong. Cinchona is cultivi^ed in Darjeeling 
and Sikkim. The forests cover 12,000 sq. 
miles, the firincipal forest trees being the 
SfU on the Himalaya slopes, siU and in 
Orissa. Wild animals are mmt numerous 
in the Sundarbans and Orissa, snakes hemg 
remarkably abundant in the latter district. 
The principal minerals are coal, iron, and salt 
Coal is w'orked at Kanigan j, in Bardwin dis- 
trict, where the seams are about 6 feet in 
thiclmesa, and iron in the district of 
bhfim, in the same division. Salt is obtain^ 
from the maritime districts of Orksa. The 
principal manufaoturee are cotton piece- 
goods of various descriptkvns, jute fabrics, 
blanketing, and silka. Muslins of the most 
beautiful and delicate texture were for- 
merly made at Dacca, but the manufacture 
Is almost extinct. Swicoltore is oairied on 
more largely in Bengal than in anv other 
part of India, and riUc weaving isa leading 
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indiMiry in mnny oAhe diikricts. The com* 
meroe, both internal and external, is very 
large. From Calcutta goods to the value 
of over £30,000,000 are annually exported. 
The chief exports are opium, jute, indigo, oil- 
seeds, tea, hides and skins, and rice; the 
chief import is cotton piece-goods. The 
foreign t^e » chiefly with Britain, China, 
the Straits Settlements, France, the United 
States, and Ceylon. Internal communica- 
tion is renders easy by a very complete 
railway and canal system, while the boat 
trade on the rivers is, for magnitude and 
variety, ouite unif{ue in India. I'he people 
of Bengal are mainly of Hindu race except 
in the valleys of Chittagong, where they 
are chiefly Burmese. Over 20,000,000 are 
Mohammedans in religion, more than double 
this profess Hinduism. The dialects spoken 
are Bengitli in Bengal proper, Hindi in 
Patna division, and Uriya in Orissa. The 
first rudiments of education are usually 
given in the primary schools that have been 
developed out of the native schools, and are 
now connected with government. There 
are also a number of secondary and superior 
schools established by government, includ- 
ing eight government colleges. The highest 
educational institution is th^e Calcutta Uni- 


and may be regarded as extending south to 
Ceylon and Sumatra. It receives the (Gau- 
ges, Brahmaputra, and Irrawadi. Csdcutui, 
Kangoon, and Madras are the most impor- 
tant towns on or near its coasts. 

BengaX one of the vernacular languages 
of India, spoken by about 50,000,000 |)oople 
in Bengal, akin to Sanskrit and written in 
characters that are evidently modified from 
the Devanftgari (Sanskrit). Its use as a lite- 
raiy language began in the fourteenth cen- 
tury with poetry. Large numbers of Ben- 
gali books are now imblished, as also news- 
papers. A large numl)er of words are bor- 
rowed from Sanskrit litorattire. 

Bengal Light, a kind of firework often 
used for signidling by night at sea, producing 
a steady vivid blue-coloured fiame. 

Ben-gaxl (ben-ga'x(^), a town of N. Africa, 
the capital of Barca, the most im|K>rtant 
seaport of the country, though the harbour 
admits only small vessels. Pop. 18,000. 

Bangel (beng'l), Johann ALBiiErifT, a 
German theologian, lx>m in 1687, died in 
1752. He rendered good service by his 
criticism of the text of the New Testa- 
ment, and his Gnomon Novi Testamenti has 
passed through many editions, and is still of 
value. 


versity, the chief function of which is to 
examine and c« infer degrees. The popiila- 
tion of Bengal beyond the capital, Calcutta, 
and its suburbs, is largely rural There are 
altogether 33 towns with upwards of 20,000 
inhabitants, and 200 with over 5000, but 
many of these towns are mere collections 
of rural hamlets in which all the operations 
of husbandry are carried on. 

The first of the East India Company’s 
settlementB in Bengal were made early 
in the seventeenth century. I’he rise of 
Calcutta dates from the end of the same 


Benguela (ben-gft’la), a district lx)longing 
to the Portuguese on the w. coast of Bouth 
Africa; bounded N. by Angola, and H. by 
the Cuneue river, which may bo said to 
constitute also the uncertain eastern fron- 
tier; area, perhaps 150,000 m\. in. The 
country Is mountainous in the interior, and 
thickly intersected by rivers and streams. 
Its vegetation is luxuriant, including every 
descrijition of tropical produce, and animal 
life is equally abundant. Copiier, silver, 
iron, salt, sidphur, petroleum, and other 
minerals are found. The natives are mostly 


century. The greater part of Bengal came rude and barbarous. Pop. estimated at 
into the buds of the l&Mrt India ^mpany 2,000,000. The capital, also called Ben- 
in consequenoe of Clive's victoiy at Plassy giiela, or San Felipe ae Benguela, Is situated 
in 1757, and w as formally ceded to the on the coast, on a bay of the Atlantic, in a 
Company by the Naliob of Bengal in 1765. charming but very unhealthy valley. It 
Chittagong had previously been ceded by was founded by the Portuguese in 1617, and 
the same prince, but its government under was formerlv an important centre of the 
Britiah administmtion was not mganixed till slave-trade, but has now only a spasmodic 
1824. Oftea came into Britiah bands in trade in ivory, wax, gum copal, tc. Pop. 
1803. In 1868 the country pamed to the about 3000. 

crown, and abce then the history of Bengal Beni (bft'ne), a river, South America, 
has Im^ on tiie whole, one of steady mmI state of Bolivia It rises in the eastern 
peaceful progress slopes of the Andes, and after a course of 

Bsemnl, Bat or, that portion of the Indian 900 mflea the 

Oesan whidi lies between Hindustan and Mad6iiaiij||i|0^^ Hii'lmari'in near 


Farther Iiidla,flrBunnah, Siam, and Malacca, Serpa. 
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Beniearlo'p • Spaafalh town on the Me- 
diterranean, province of CMtellon;* the 
place of export of well-known red winea 
Hent to Ik>rdeaux to be mixed with clarets, 
or to England to be manufactured into port 
Pop. 7922. 

^Beni-Hamn, a village of Middle Egypt, 
on tho cast bank of the Nile, remark- 
able for the mrotUMm or catacombs in the 
iielghlxmrhood, supisised to have formed a 
nocro| Kilts for the chief families of a city, 
HermofKilis, on the opposite bank, and ex- 
hiUting interesting paintings, Ac, 

Beni-Israel, a race in the west of India 
(the Konkan sea-boarfl, Bombay, &c.) who 
keep a tradition of Jewish origin, and whose 
religion is a mcMlificd Judaism; supposed to 
}m 2 a remnant of the ten trilbies. 

Beni-Hsib, a race or tribe of Berbers 
that dwell in the Sahant near its northern 
border and recognixc the supremacy of the 
French. They uunilier about 60,000, of 
whom 15,00(» are in the town Ghardaya. 
I'liev lire of )H)aoeful habits, and numbers 
of them are employed in Algiers in various 
fKx;ti|iatiotis. 

Banin', a negro kingdom of West Africa, 
on the Bight of Benin, extending along the 
coast on Ixith sides of the lienin River, west 
of the lower Niger, and to some distance 
inhuid. I'he chief town is Bonin (pop. 15,000), 
situated on tho river Benin, one ojf the 
mouths of the Niger. The country, which 
gradually rises as it recedes from the coast, 
is well WiXKleil and wateroii, and rich in 
vegetable produotifina. Ck^tt^m is indigen- 
ous, and woven into doth by the women, 
and sugar-cane, rice, yams, Ac., are grown. 
'Fhe religion is Fotic^iam, and human sacri- 
iioes are numerous. There is a considerable 
trade in palm-oil. The name Benin for- 
merly extended over a much huger terri- 
tory, 

Btnill, Bight op, i|art of the Gulf of 
Guinea, W, Africa, wmoh extends into the 
land between the mouth of the river Volta 
and that of tho Non. 

Benl-Bmf, the capital of a province of the 
same name in Middle Egyf^ situated on 
the left bank of the Nile, and having the 
chief trade of the Fakmm Valiev. It has 
cotton-mills and alabaster quairiea, and an 
impoiiaut annual market Pop. 5000 to 
6000. 

Banlt'lar, or Bsnato'sa, a stone font or 
vase for oontaining holy water, usually 
placed in a iddis in the chief poi^ or en- 
trance of a Cathdio ohuroh, aome- 


times in one of the piUks doee to the door, 
into which the members of the congrega- 
tion on entering dip the fingers of the right 
hand, and then cross themselveB. 

Bei^amin. Same as Benzoin, 

Benjamin of Tudela, a Jewish rabbi, 
bom in Navarre in the twdfth oentuxy, 
chiefly known by his Itinerary, a record of 
his journey through Italy, Greece, Palestine, 
Persia, and other parts of Asia, as well as 
Egypt and Sicily. He died in 1173, and 
his niites were fint published in Hebrew at 
Constantinople in 1543, being afterwards 
translated into most European languages. 

Banlo'mond, a mountam of Scotland in 
Stirlingshire, on the £. shore of Loch Lo- 
mond, rising to a height of 3192 feet and 
giving a magnificent prospect of the vale 
of Stirlingshire, the Lothians, the Clyde, 
Ayrshire, Isle of Man, hills of Antrim, Ac. 

Ben-Hac-Dhui, or Bbn-Muich-Dhui 
(•mik-db'i), the second highest mountain in 
Scotland, situated in the south - west of 
Aberdeenshire, on the borders of Banffshire, 
forming one of a cluster of lofty mountains, 
among which are Brae-riach, Caimtoul, and 
Cairngorm. Height, 4296 feet 

Beime (ben'e) Oil, a valuable oil expressed 
from the seeds of Sredmum orientdle and S, 
tmfirum, much cultivated in India, Egypt, 
Ac., and used for similar purposes with oUve- 
oiL Also calltMi Bcaamum oil and ginffdljf 
oiL 

Bonnet See iiirtu. 

Bon'nett, Jaxks Gordon, an American 
journalist bom in Banffshire, Scotland, 
1795, and educated at Aberdeen. He emi- 
grati^ to Halifax, Nova Scotia, b 1819 as 
a teacher, and went thence to Boston at a 
proof-reader. In 1822 he went to New 
York, and, after bebg connected with vari- 
ous papers, started Uzc New York Herald 
in 1835. By his enterprise and not very 
scrupulous oonduci of the journal it speedily 
became an enormous success, Hs yearly 
profit at his death bebg estimated at from 
a half to three quarters of a million doUaimi 
It watr ihe first paper which pubUshad a 
daily money artide and stock lists. The 
expratbn d Stanley to Africa b 1871 in 
sevch of Li\*bgstone was projected and 
supported by Bennett^ whcb liomver, died 
b toe following year. 

BenBall,WxLUJUsSxtain>AiJ^ anEnglUi 
oomposer, bom b 1816 at Sheffield, where 
his uther was organist; became popfl of tho 
Boysl Academy b 1826, atndji^ under 
Cipriani Potter, Crotch, and Lu^ and 
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9 h&rwrdB Moaohfles. By the edvioe of 
]ifeodelnohn,whoee&iendfUph6hadgainedt 
he etodied In Leipdc from 1836 to 1888, 
and hia p^onnanoea and oompoaitiona were 
held in nigh eateem by the younger German 
mualciana, and eapeoaUy by Schumann. 
After a period apent in teacmng, conduct- 
ing, and oompoaiQg, he waa appointed pro- 
feaaor of music at Cambridge i n 1856, and 
hewaaknightedinl871. Hewaa tooontirely 
dominated by Mendelaaohn'a influence to 
do mat original work. He ia beat known 
bv loB overtures, the Naiads and Pariaina; 
ma cantatas, the May Queen and Woman 
of Samaria; and hia little musical sketches, 
Lake, Millatream, and Fountain. He died 
in 1875. 

Ben-He'Tia, the moat lofty mountain in 
Great Britain, in Invemeas-Hhire, imme- 
diately a. of Fort- William and the opening 
of the Caledonian Canal, at the south- wes- 
tern ejctremity of (xlenmore. It rises to the 
height of 4406 feet, and in clear weather 
yields a moat extensive prospect. An obser- 
vatory waa established on its summit in 
May 1881, by the Scottish Meteorological 
Society. 

Ben'nigaan, Livin Auochtuh Couirr von, 
Kuasian commanderdn-chief, bom at Bruns- 


Bent-graas, a name applied to various 
wiiT grasses such as grow on commons and 
n^lected ground, including species of Aff-> 
rostis, Arundo aretuirta, Tritieum jun- 
cetifn^ Ac. 

Bentham (ben'tham), Gborgr, English 
botanist, nephew of Jeremy Bentham, bora 
1800, died 1884. He was privately edu- 
cated, early attached himself to lH)tany, and 
having resided in Southern France (where 
his fa^er had an estate) in 1814-26 he pub- 
lished in French (1826) a work on The 
Plants of the Pyrenees and Lower Lnngtio- 
doc. Having returned to England he 
studied law, and on this subject, as well as 
logic, he developed original views. Finally, 
however, he devoted himself almost entirely 
to botany, was long connected with the Hur- 
ticultural Society and the Linniean Society, 
and from 1 861 onwards was in almost daily 
attendance at Kew (except for a few weeks 
occasionally), working at descriptive l>otany 
from ten to four o'clock ns a labour of love. 
Along with Sir J. 1>. Hooker he pnnluced 
the great work of descriptive botany, Gen- 
era Plantarum; another great work of his 
was the hlora Aiistraliensis (in 7 vols.). His 
Handbook of the British Flora is well 
known. 


wick in 1745. After some years in the 
Hanoverian service he entered that of Rus- 
sia, 1773, distinguished himself in Turkey 
and Poland, t(K>k part in the conspiracy 
against Paul I., and waa made general by 
i^exander I. In the war with France, 
1805-13, he played a most distinguiriied 
jMurt, especially at the battles of I’ultusk, 
Eylau, Borodino, Woronova, and Leipsic. 
He retired from the Russian service to his 
paternal estate in Hanover in 1818, and 
died 1826. 

Ban'ningtoii, a town in Vermont, United 
States^ where, on the 16th of August, 1777, 
General Stark at the head of 1600 American 
mQitia was victorious over the British. 
Pop. 6883. 

Ben-aut, the seed of Mwringa j^yrjo- 
spenaa, the ben tree of India, yiekUng the 
i^uaUe o& of ben. See Bra, Oil of. 

Banatrade (bans-riid), Isaac DB,aFr0ncb 
at the court cl Lo^ XIV., bora 1612, 
1691. He wrote a panmhraie of Job, 
various tragedies and oome£e% chiefly be- 
tween 1685 and 1640, and a vcilome of 
rondaaax on Ovid'a Metamorphoses, 1678. 
Hfa minor poems ara good i|wcim e ns of the 
hnmoenr of the time. 

BMdri^ See BonAee. 
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Bentham (bon'tham), Jkrkmt, a distin- 
guished writer on politics and jurisprudetice, 
bora at London in 1749; educated at West- 
minster and Oxford; entered IJiicoln's Inn, 
1768. He was called to the bar, but did 
not practise, and, having private means, 
devoted himself to the reform of civil and 
criminal le^lation. A criticbm on a pas- 
aa^ in BUckstone's Commentaries, pub- 
Uabed under the title A Fragment on Go- 
vernment, 1776, brought him into notice; 
and it was followed by a long Ibt of works, 
of which the more important were: llie 
Hard Labour BiU, 1778; Principles of 
Morsb and Legislation, 1780; A Defence 
of Usury, 1787; Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Morab and Legblation, 1789; 
Dbeourses on Civil and P^al Legblation, 
1802; Treatbe on Evidence, 1813; 

Paper relative to I^Hration and Public 
Instruction, 1817;lMPf|b Book of Falla- 
ciea,1824. Hb mimoHigh at once subtle 
and oomprelMmsive, iw'dianMJteriz^ by 
something of the CoIerUgean defect in re- 
spect of method and sense of proportion; 
sod he b, therefore, seen at hb best in works 
that underwent revblon at the hands of hb 
dbdples. Of these M. Dumont, by hb ex- 
oelknt Frenchi^lpmslatioiis and reamogs- 
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menu, eecured for Bentbam at an early date 
a European reputation and influence, and 
hii editionii are etill the moet satisfactory. 
In Enf^land James Mill, Komilly, John 
Htuart Mill, Burton, and others of indepen- 
dent genius, have lieen among his expononU. 
In ethics he must be regarded as the 
founder of mo<lem utilitarianism; in polity 
and criminal law he anticipated or suggested 
many practical reforms; and his whole in- 
fluence was stimulating and humanizing. 
He was a man of primitive and genial man- 
ners, leading a (|uict and tinhlomished life, 
in which })orha)>H the chief troubles were 
the nJusal of his hand by lionl HciUand s 
sister, Miss Caroline Fox, and the refusal 
of his ready-made codt^ of law by Russia, 
America, and Sjmin. He died in liondon, 
flth «lunr, 1832, leaving his iKsly for dis- 
section. His remains are to lie seen at 
Univemity College, lituidon. 

Bantinck', Lnuii William CiiAiiLKfl CU- 
VRNlUHli, second son of the third Duke of 
Tortland, liorii in 1774. He served in Han- 
ders, in Italy under Huwaroff, and in Egypt; 
was governor of Madras 1803 Ti; an4 oom- 
tiianded a brigade at Corunna. In lIlO 
he was British plenipotentiary and com- 
mander-in-chief of the troofis in Sicily; and 
in 1813 headed an ex|H.Hlitiou int<i (Catalonia. 
Ill 1814 be cndeavounnl to stimulate a 
nwelt against the French in Italy and took 
|HiSsesslou of (teiioa. 'rho same year he ro- 
turued to England and eiiWred rarliomont 
In 1827 he was sent to India as governor- 

E tieral. M any wholesome measures marked 
I administration, which lasted till 1835, 
when ho retuniea and liecatne M.P. for 
Glasgow. He died in 1839. 

Bimtinok', Lord William Gkouqr Fbr- 
nxHiOK Cavrndish, son of the fourth Puke 
of Portland, born in 1802. He entered the 
army, but (|uittod it to become private 
secretary to Cauuing, and in 1827 entered 
ParlianieDt Up to 1840 he was a warm 
adherent of Sir Robert Peel; but in 


Yorkshire, in 1062. At the age of fburteeti 
be entered St John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of B.A. in 1680. 
In 1682 he became a master of Spalding 
School, and in the following year was ^ 
pointed tutor to Dr. Stiilingfleet’s son. He 
lived in Dr. Stillingfleet’s house daring 
1683-89, studying deeply, and accompanied 
his pupil to Oxford. In 1684 he took his 
M.A. degree at Cambridge, and in 1689 at 
Oxford, where two years later he won im- 
mediate reputation bv the publication of his 
epistle to Mill on the Greek Chronicle of 
Molelas. Dr. Stillingfleet having been 
raised to the bishopric of Worcester made 
Bentley his chaplain, and in 1692 a preben- 
dary in his cathedrid. The same year he 
delivered the first series of the Boyle Lec- 
tures, his Hubjeci being a confutation of 
atheism. In 1694 he was appointed keeper 
of the royal library at St. James's Palace, 
and in 1690 came into residence there. Two J 
or three years after began his famous con- j 
troversy with the Hon. C'harles Boyle/ 
afterwards Earl of Orrery, relative to iy 
genuineness of the Greek Epistles of Pha- 
loris, an edition of which was published 
by Bovie, then a student at Christ ( *hurch, 
Oxford. In this dispute Bentley w'aa com- 
pletely rictoriouB, though the greatest wits 
and critics of the age, including Po])e, Swift, 
Garth, Atterbury, Aldrich, I>cMlwell, 
C^myers Middleton came to Bc»yle'B ai 
tance. Bentley's Dissertation on the EpU^ 
of Phalaris ap[>eared in 1699 — ^|ri^nume 
of controversial genius' — 'a 8|£i|hpuB6 V 
exact and ])euetrat[ng erudition.^^lim^0 L\ 
was presented to the masteiship^ii|ii||^^ 
College, Cambridge, and fn»m this plifodV 
until 1758 he vtab at feud with the fellows \ 
of that college, A lawsuit, which lasted more ^ 
than twenty years, was d^ded against him, 
but his opponents were unable to carry out 
the sentence depriving him of hismssterehip. 

In 1711 he published an edition of Horace, 
and in 1713 his remarks on Collins’s IMs- 


year came forward as leader of the Pro- course on Free-thinking, by Pfaileleutberus 
tectioiiists in the House of Commons, aban- Lipsiensis. He was appointed regius pro- 
douing the turf, in which hebad long reigned fessorof di\dnity In 1716. In 1726 he pub- 
su(ireme. ^\lth the assistance of Dinuaeli lisbed an edition of Terence and Phwcum 
he maintained this position for two years, He meditated an edition of Homer, but left 
and though often iilagioal, and sometimes only notes. In Homeric criticism he has 
unscrupulous in his statements, he never- the merit of having detected the loss of the 
thelesB commanded much attention by the letter * digamma’ (which see) from tiie 
vigour and earnestness of his oratorj and written texts. His last work was an edition 
deportment He died in 1848, ^ Milton’s Paradise Lost, with oonjectuTal 

Bentley, Richard, great English <iliiM|| b (1782). He died in 1712, and 

-d bon. «r wSMaStau.,.. b. .b. 
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WM one of tbe gi^ olMrioal aoholani of 
Europe, and hia infloenoe is not even jet 
eshaosted. 

Benud, or Biirulfc (ben'u-&> 

^mother of watera'), a river of Africa, 
the greatest tributaiy of the Niger, vrhich 
it entera from the east about 250 milee 
above iU mouth. Dr. Barth came upon the 
river in 1851, and ita oourae waa partly 
traced by Dr. W. Balfour Baikie, but ita 
aotiroe was only reached (by Flegel) in 1883. 
This lien near the intersection of lat S'" M. 
and Ion. 14" i. 

Benyowaky (bendov'aki), Maurick 
Adoubtus, C'oukt op, bom in Hungary 
1741 ; served in the Seven Years' War; and 
in 1709 was made prisoner while lighting for 
tbe Polish Confederacy. Exiled to Kamt- 
chatka, he gained the affections of the gover- 
nor's daughter, who asaisted him to escape 
with his companions in 1771. They visit^ 
Japan, Macao, Slc., and then went to 
France. The French government having re- 
quested him to form a colony in Madagas- 
car he sailed thither, and was made king in 
..•^775 by the native chiefs. He broke with 
A French government, sought private aid 
jT England and America, ^led again to 
Madagascar in 1785, and waa killed fighting 
gainst the French in 1786. His memoirs 
\ere published in 1790. 

"^^snsaFta. See Bizerta. 

2^*116 (Cfi Hfi), a liquid hydrocarbon 
from coal-tar and petndeum. It 
be got by distilling 1 part of crys- 
benaoic add intimately mixed with 
^Is of slaked lime. It is quite colour- 
y of a peculiar, ethereal, agreeable odour, 
used by manufacturers of india-rubber 
A gutta-percha, on account of its great 
jlvent powers, in tbe preparation of var- 
nishes, and for cleaning gloves, removing 
(grease-spots from woolly and other dotbs, 

I ^c., on account of its dissolving fats and 
Jjrins. It is highly inflammable. 
v9siiaalc Add (CrHcOal, a vegetable add 
.«ACAned from benzoin and other resins and 
balsams, as those of Peru and Tolu. It 
forms light feathery needles; taste pungent 
and Mtterish; odour slightly aromatic. 

Bsnaole Ether, a odourleis oily liquid, 
with a feeble aromatic smell and a pungent 
aromatic taste, obtained by distilUng to- 
other 4 parts aloohd, 2 of crystalliaed 
hensoic aoi^ and 1 of conoentrated hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Bea'acii]i (Ar. luban jdwi^ * Javanese in- 
cense'), a solid, brittle, vegetalde substance, 
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the concrete resinous juice flowing from 
indsions in the stem or branches of the 
Stj^roit Be^itoin, a tree 70 or 80 feet high, 
nai order Styracacea). In eomnioroe several 
varieties are dutinguished, of wliicli the 
yellow, the Siam, the amygdaloidal — the 
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last containing whitish tears of an altiiond 
sha^te and Sumatra firsts are the finest. 
It is implied from Siam, Singapore, Bom- 
bay, ana occasionally from CalcutU; it is 
found also in South America. The pur«- 
l>enzom consists of two principal substain .m, 
viz. a resin, and an add termed brnzoic 
(which see). It has little tasU;, but its smtdl 
is fragrant when rubl^ed or heated, and it 
is used as incense in the (Ireek and licunan 
Catholic churches. It is insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol, in which form it is 
used as a ccwmetic and in pbannacy. Ben- 
zoin may be produced by the cHintact r>f 
alkalies with tbe commercial oil of bitter 
almonda. It is also known as lieiijamin, or 
gum lienjamin. 

Bcnxole (-zOl'). Same as Benzine. 

Ben'soliim, a name of liquids of the some 
kind as benzine. 

Bc'ownlf, an Anglo-Saxon epic, the (»nly 
existing MS. of whmh belongs to tbe eiglitb 
or nin& century, and is in the (*ottouian 
Library (British Museum). From internal 
evidence it is oondnded.(hat tbe poem in its 
essentials existed prior 4o the Anglo-Saxon 
cobnization of Britain, and that it must be 
regarded either as brought to Britain by 
the Tentonic invaden, or as an early Anglo- 
Saxon translation of a Danish legend. From 
the allusions in it to Christianity, however, 
it must have received considerable modifica- 
tions from its original form. It recount') 
the adventuros of the hero Beowulf, espe- 
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daily bifl delivery of the Denbh kingdom 
from the monster Orendel and his equally 
formidable mother^ and, lastly, the slaumtar 
by Beowulf of a fiery dragon, and his death 
from wounds receive in the oonfliot Th% 
character of the hero is attractive through 
its noble simplidty and disregard of self. 
The poem, wnich is the long^ and most 
important in Anglo-Saxon literature, is in 
many points obscure, and the MS. is some- 
what imperfect. 

Btomm (IWi-raii-zhA), Pikbrk JxaK dk, 
French lyric jKieti bom in Paris 19th 
August, ]78(», in the house of his grand- 
father, a tailor, in the Rue MontorgueiL 
His father was a restless and scheming man, 
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and young B^rangor, after witnessing from 
the roof of his school the destruction of the 
Bastille, was placed under the chaige of an 
aunt who kept a tavern at Peronne. At 
the age of fourteen he uras apprenticed 
to a printer in Peronne, but was ultimately 
summoned to Paris to assist his father in his 
tiiiancing and plotting. After many hard- 
ships he uithdrsw in disgust from the at- 
mosphere of ohieaneiy and intrigue in which 
lie found himaelf involved, betook bims^ 
to a garret, did what literary Vhaok- work 
he could, and made many amhitioui at* 
tempta in poetry and drama. Reduoed to 
extremity, he appUod in 1804 to Luden 
Bonaparte for ai^Uitanoe, and anoooeded in 
obtaining from him, first, a pentaon of 1000 
francs, and five years later a univendty 
clerkship. Althoiij^asyetun]N4nted,niany 
of his acmgs had beoome extremely popular, 
and in 1815 the fimt ouUiMiiou of them was 



government^ and in addition to being dis- 


missed from his office in the university be 
was sentenced to three months’ impriwn- 
ment and a fine of 500 francs. A third 
collection appeared in 1825, and in 1828 a 
fourth, which subjected him to a second 
state prosecution, an imprisonment of nine 
months, and a fine ot 10,000 francs. In 
1838 he published his fifth and last collec- 
tion, thereafter remaining silent till his 
dea&. Shortly after the revolution of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, he was elected representative 
of the depailment of the Seine in the con- 
stituent assembly, but sent in his resignation 
in the month of May of same y^r. He 
died at Paris on July 16, 1857. From first 
to last he kept in sympathetic touch with 
tbe^ French pe^le in all their humouis, 
social and political, influendng men in the 
mass more than any lyric poet of modem 
times. In private life he was the most 
amiable and benevolent of men, living un- 
obtrusively with his old friend Juditii 
Frhre, who died a few months before 
him, 

Berar’, otherwise known as the Hydera- 
bad Assigned Districts, a province of India, 
in the Deccan, under the British resident 
at Haidarabad; area, 17,711 square mUes, 
consisting chiefly of an elevated valley at 
the head of a ch^ of ghauts. It is watered 
by several affluents of the Godavari and by 
the Tapti, and has a fertile soil, producing 
some of the best cotton, millet, and wheat 
crops in India. The two priudpsl towns 
of Ikirar are Amr4oti (pop. 23,550) and 
Khamgaon (12,390). Cmd and iron-ore 
are both found in the province^ ^ pop. 
of which is 2,672,678. Exports, £3,456,348; 
imports, £2,100,903. Berar was assigned 
by the Nizam to the British government in 
IS gjjiin security of arrears due. 

■Md', a fortified town of European 
Turlii&:.in Albania; residenoe of a pasha 
and a Gredc archUahop. Pop. 12,000. 

Berber, a town on tne right bank of the 
Nile, about 20 miles below the confluence 
of the Athara, an important station former^ 
chants on the route from Seanaar and 
Kihartoum to Cairo^ and also from Snsfcim. 
Tojx 20 , 000 . 

Berbs’rm, a port and trading place on the 
Somali cos^ East Afiios, on a bay afford- 
ing oemvenient andionige^ in the iQiilf of 
Aden. It was taken pniisBrion of by the 
British along with a strip of adjeosat terri- 
tory in 1885; and Ihete is now a small 
Indian fmroe st at iona d het<n A good deal 
of trade is oairied on witii Aden. 
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Borlmlii, ft golden- yellow oolonring mftt- 
terdbtft^Mdfnmaevewspedeeof Bwberis 
or berberry. 

Berlmift, e geniui of plents, type of the 
net order ]^beridftoe» or berbei^ea. See 


Barberry. 

Berlien, % people apreed over nearly the 
whole of Northern Africft, from whom the 
name Barbary ia derived. The chief 
branchea into which the Berbera are divided 
ftre» first, the Amftdiwh or Amadgh, of Nor- 
thern Maroooo, numbering from 2,000,000 
to 2,500,000. They are for the moat part 
quite independent of the Sultan of Maroooo, 
and live partly under chieftains and heredi- 
tary princes and partly in small rerablican 
communities. Second, the Shuluh, Shillooh, 
or Shellakah, who number about 1,450,000, 
and inhabit the south of Marucco. They 
aremore highly civilized than the Amazirgh. 
Third, the Kabylea in Algeria and Tunis, 
who are said to number 960,000 souls; and 
fourth, the Berbers of the Sahara, who in- 


habit the oases. Among the Sahara Ber- 
bers the most remarkable are the Beni- 
MzAb and the Tuaregs. To these wo may 
also add the Guanches of the Canary 
Islands, now extinct, but undoubtedly of 
the same race. The Berbers generally are 
about the middle height; their complexion 
is brown, and sometimes almost block, 
with broHn and glossy hair. They are 
sparely built, but robust and graceful; the 
features approach the European ty|ie. 
Their language has affinities to the Semitic 
groups but Arabic is spoken along the coast 
^ey are l>elieved to represent the ancient 
Mauritanians, Numidians, Gsptulians, Ac. 
The Berbers live in huts or houses, and 
practise various industries. Thus they smelt 
iron, copper, and lead, manufacture gun- 
barrels, implements ci husbandry, Ac., 
knives, swords, gunpowder, and a spedes of 
black soap, ^me of the tribal breed 
mules, asses, and stock in considerable 
numb^ but many of the Berbers live by 
plunder. 

Berbioe (ber-b5s'), a district of British 
Guiana watered by the river Berbioe, and 
containing the town of Berbice or New 
Amsterdam, which has three churches and 
•evend pubUc buildings, pop. 6000. 

BarAta (berVta; le. Bertha), in the 
folk-lorB of S. Gennany, a sort of female 
hbbgidilin of whom nai^ty children are 
mom afraid. Hier name is oonnected with 


tile word bright and originally she was re- 
garded as a goddess cf bwgn infiuenoe. 
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Berehtesgaden (ber^'tes-g^d^n), a town, 
Upper Bavaria, on the Achen or Alben in 
a beautiful situation, with a royal palace and 
villa, an ancient churcli, Ac. There are 
important salt-mines in the neighbourhixid, 
ana the people are also renowned for artis- 
tio carvings in wood. Pop. 1780. 

Berdiantk\ a seaport of Soutiiem Russia, 
TOV. of Taurida on the north shore of tlio 
Sea of Azof, with an important export and 
inland trade. Pop. 12,465, 

Ber'ditchef (Pol Btrdyrzew)^ a city of 
European R.tiB8ia, gov. of Kiev, with broad 
streets, well-built houses, numen^us indus- 
trial establishments, and a very large trade, 
having largely-attended fairs. Pop. 52,787, 
chiefiy Jews. 

Bere'ans (orBarclayaDS,froin their founder, 
Barclay), an insignificant sect of dissenterH 
from the Ghurch of Scotland, who profess 
to follow the ancient lioreans (see Ai;ts xvit. 
10-13) in building their faith and practice 
upon the Scriptures alone, without r^anl 
to any human authority whatever. Tliey 
hold that the majority of professed Chris- 
tians err in admitting the doctrine of a 
natural religion, natural conscience, Ac., 
not founded upon revelation or derived from 
it by tradition; and they regard saving 
fidth as attended by assurance. 

Bercnga'rius of Tours, born 998 at Tc»urs, . 

a teacher in the philosophical seh(M>l in that \ 
dty, and in 1040 archdeacim of Angers; re- 
nowned for bis philosophical acuteness as 
one of the scholastic writers, and also for tlie 
boldness with which in 1050 he declared 
himself against the doctrine of transubstari- 
tiation, and for his consequent persecutions. 

He was several times compelled to recant, 
but always returned to the same opinions, 
until be was compelled in 1080 by the or>- 
jiosition of Ijonfrano to retire to the Isle 
of St. Cosmas, near Tours, where he died 
in 1088. lliis ]^rengarius must not be con- 
founded with Peter Berenger of Poitiers, 
who wrote a defence of his Instructor Abe- 
lard. 

Berenice (ber-e-nl's5; ^bringer of victory '), 
the name of several distinguished women of 
antiquity; in particolar 4be wife of Ptolemy 
Euei^Ctes, King of Egypt When her hus- 
band went to war in Symshe made a vow ti 
devote her beautiful hair to the gods if he re- 
turned safe. She accordingly hung it in the 
temple of Venui^ from whidi it diimppeared, 
and waa said to have been transfenw to the 
■kies sa the constellation Coma Bereniea,. 
Alao the wife of Mithridates the Great, king 
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of Pontns; pot to death hr her huebeod 
(Aljoot 71 ac.) left she ebotud fall into the 
bandi of Luctdlut, 

Berenice (ber-e-nl'eu), andently a town 
on the Egyptian coast of the Sea, a 
place of great trade. 

Ber'eaford, William (Urr, Vihoount, a 
distinguished commander, a natural son of 
the first Marquis of Waterford; bom 1708. 
lie entemd the army, lost an eye in Nova 
served at Toulon, and in C*orsio8^ 
the West Indies, and Egypt. In 1800, as 
brigaAlier-genoral, he commandeil the land 
force in the exfiedition to Buenos Ayres; 
and in 1808 renicKlHUed the Portuguese 
amiy, rtHseiving in return the titles Marshal 
of J'ortugal, 1)uke of Klvas, and Marr^uls 
of Santo (>axn|M). He was subseciuently 
etignffed at Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
and Jiayoniiu, and for his bravery at the 
battle of 'i'oulouse was raised to the [leer- 
ago with the title of Bamu (Viscount, 1823) 
Beresford. He died in 1854. 

Beret'ta. Bee lUrriia, 

Bercs'ina, a tributary of the Dnieper, in 
t)ie llnssiau province of Minsk, rendered 
famous by the disastrous ]iassage of the 
French army under Napoleon during the re- 
tn^at from Moscow, Nov. 27-29, 1812. 

BercaolT, a town in Western Siberia, gov* 
eniment of Tolsdsk, on a brancli of the 
Obi, the eiitre|>At of a large fur and skin 
district. J’o|i., chiefly C/ossack, 1900. 

Bargi an aueieut duchy of Oennany, 
on tlie Rhino. After it had lieen long oou- 
B<»liilated with the Prussian dominions Na- 
indeon revived the title, and oonferre<] it, 
with an eulaigod territory, on Murat ( 1 800), 
and afterwara on his nephew lx>uis Na* 
ptdeon. At the Oonmss of Vienna, in 
1815, the ivhble was ||pven to Prussia, and 
it is now includiHl in governments Ams* 
IxMTg, (\ilogne, and DUsaeldorf. 

£ir'gama (ancient, /Vr^amo#), town, Tor- 
kev in Asia, north of Smyrna; amtaina fine 
ruins of a llonian palace, Aa about 

10 , 000 . 

Btr'gmmo, a town of North Italy, ca^utal 
of the province of Beigamo (1028 sq. miles, 
890,775 inhabitants), consists of two parts, 
the old town situated on hills and having 
cpiite an andent appearmnoe, and the new 
town almost detached and cm the plain. It 
has a cathedral, an interesting chun^ of the 
12th oentury, a school of art, pioture-giUeiy, 
Ac. It trs^es largely in sUk, silk goom^ 
com, Ac., has the laigest annual fair in N. 
Italy, ai^ extensive manafaotiixes. The 


ocrndo diaracteis in Ae Italian madied 
comedy are Bergamese, or affect the Bar- 
gamese dialect Pop. 23,819. 

Ber'gamot, a fruit-tree, a variety or spe- 
cies of the genus C^rus, variously classed 
with the orange, CitruB A uranhum^ the lime, 
CUrut Lwietta, or made a distinct spedes as 
CUrut Jkrffiwua. It is probably of eastern 
origin though now grown in S. Europe, and 
bem a fade-yellow pear-shaped fruit with 
a fragrant and slightly add pulp. Its essen- 
tial oil is in high esteem as a perfume. — 
Bcrifanuti is also a name given to a number 
of cliffereut pears. 

Bsr'gedorf, a town and district in the ter- 
ritory of Hamburg. Pop. 14,849. 

Bmrgen (ImFgen), a seaport on the w. 
ccMuit of Norway, the second town of the 
kingdom, about 25 miles from the open sea^ 
on a hay of the Byfiord, which forms a safe 
harbour, shut in by hills which endrcle the 
town on the land side, and promote {perpe- 
tual rains. The town is well built, but has 
many narrow streets, and houses mostlv of 
woi»d; witli catliedrid, museum, Aa The 
trade is large, timber, tar, train-oil, ood- 
liver oil, hides, and particularly dried fish 
(stook-fish) Iteing ex^iorted in return fur 
com, wine, brandy, coffee, cotton, woollens, 
and sugar. In 1445 a factory was estab- 
lished here by the Hanseatic cities of Ger- 
many. Pop. 46,552. 

Bergen-op-soom (l)er'gen-op-s0m), a 
town, Holland, in a marshy situation on the 
Scheldt, 20 miles k.k.w. of .^Vntwerp. It 
was formerly of great strength, botli from 
the mi>rasses surrounding it tmd from its 
fortifications, and successfully resisted the 
attacks of the Duke of Parma in 1581 and 
1588, and of Spitiola in 1622, but was taken 
by the French in 1747 and 1794, and unsuo- 
oessfully attempted by the British in 1814. 
Pup, 9139. 

Bargmrac (bAndi-rak), town, France^ 
department of the iKinlogne. It has iron- 
works, manufactures paper, hosiery, earthen- 
ware, liqueurs, Ac., and rives its name to 
the wdne of the Dordogne district, sconetimes 
termed in Franoe petU champagne^ Pop. 
15,042. 

Btrmrac (barxh-ridi), SAVuritM Cteamo 
DK, a rVendi writer, bm 1620; oo mp osed 
at college Le Pddant Jond, eomedv, whidi 
furnish^ hints for MoUhre's Fourberies de 
Scapin; entered the army and won a hiA 
reputaticm for bravery* but was disabled 
wounds. NotwitbsUadiiig theee, bowevsr* 
be was throughout life a notorious duellist 
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mnd univoinally dreaded. Hia beat-known 
works, which show a atron^ but eccentrics 
intelligence, are his Hiatoire C'omiiiue dcM 
j^^tata et Knipirea dcr la Lune, and Hiatoire 
i *oniii)tie du Soleil, which hii«l kinship with 
Lucian’a Veradoua History, cert un |K>rtion8 
of Kabclais, and Swift's ^^)yage to Laputa. 
He died in 1655 at Paria. 

Barghans (ber/i'houa), Heinkich, Ger- 
man geographer, Wii 1797, diwl 1^^4. He 


served in 1S15 in the German army in 
France, and was from ]81d to 1821 em- 
ployed in trigonometrical survey of Pniasia 
under the war departmi'iit. Frc»m 1 824 to 
18r»o he w^aa professor of applied iiiathcina- 
ticss ill the lierlin Academy of AndiiUscture. 
Besides his various ina)M and his Grt*at 
Physical Atlas, he published Allgeiiieine 
Ijander-und - Volkerkunde (0 Vids.), I8d7 
41 ; l >ie Volker des Knlballs (2 vols.), 18fi2; 



nttr^vii, fnmi the N.W, 


Ciruiidlinien dcr physikalischcn Krdliesch- 
reibung, 1856; Gniudlinien dcr Kthnogra- 
pliie. 1856; J Deutschland seit huiulert daliren 
<5 vols.b 1859 -62; Was man von der Erde 
\V'eiHs (4 vols.), 1856-60; Spraohachatz der 
Haissen, or Ixiw German dictionary (left in- 
oompletcdf Ac. 

Barghem (lierA'hem), Nicholas, painter, 
boni at Harlem in 1624, pupil of his father, 
Peter Klaas, and also of Van Goyen ancl 
the elder Weeiiix. He prcxluoed a large 
number of works, chiefly landscapes with 
<;:ittle, of which eleven are in the I^ouvre, 
eighteen at St. Petersburg, Ac. He diecl 
at Harlem, 1683. Dujardin was among his 
pupils. 

Bergk (berk), TiiKoi^m, German classi- 
cal scholar, bom 1812, died 1881. He was 
successively professor at Marburg, Frei- 
burg, and Halle, and latterly resided at 
Bonn. He rendered most service in the 
criticism and explanation of (ireek lyric 
poetry. 

VOU 1. 


Bergman (ber/i'iuan), Toriiern Olof, a 
SwtHlish physicist and cheuiiHt, Ixjm 1735, 
died in 1784. He studied under Liijij»*UH 
at ITfmalu; in 1758 liecame l)<K:tor of IMii- 
Irmophy and profc^ir of physics there; and 
in 1767 ls.*caine professor of chemistry. Ht? 
succeeded in the preparation of artificial 
mineral waters, discovered the sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas of mineral Hprings, and pub- 
lisheil a classification of minerals on the basis 
of their chemical character and crystalline 
fomis. His theory of chemical affinities 
greatly influenced the subseijueut develoji- 
meut of chemistiy. 

Bargmehl (berg'mfil), mountain -meal or 
fossil farina, a geological dejsisit (fresh- 
water) in the forai of an extremely fine 
pi>wder, consisting almost entirely of the 
siliceous frustultsi or cell- walls of diatfiius. 
It has lieen eaten in l^pland in seasons of 
great scarcity, mixe<i with gremnd com and 
bark. It is a variety of diaiomite (wbioh 
see). 
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Bergnet (b&rg), a fortified town, France, 
dop. Nord, in a marahy dietrict b milee h. 
of Dunkirk ; formerly a place of much 
more ifn{Mjrtaiice, with a large inonaMtery 
(St. Winoc). It haa an intereatiug belfry 
tower of the Hixteenth century. Pop. 5738. 

Ber'gylt {SdniHttK rtorvff/trnit)^ a fiah of 
the northern hoiiji, lielonging to the gurnard 
family, but roHembling a }>erch, and of a 
l>eautibil reddmh c<ilour, HometimeM found 
on the UritiMii ciuuiU, and called Norway 
hiuldock and Norway carp. 

Berhampur, the name of two Induui 
towuM : 1 . A town and military etation in 
the north-eoMt ]Hirtion of MiKlnui PrcMi- 
dency, the heaiJ*(|UarterH <if (vanj.dii diatrirt, 
with a tnuh* in Mtigar and inaniifactureH of 
silkM. Pop. l!. A munitijial town 

and the afliiiinintrative heail-quarterH of 
MurMhid.*Uj;id diHtrict, Bengal; formerly a 
military Htation, and having Htill large bar- 
rnckH. It W1U4 the Hcreiie of the fimt overt 
art of mutiny in 1857. Pop. *2.3, (105. 

Ber'ibari, a diHcoHc emlemic in parU of 
India, ('eyhm, ^c., charaeierized by para- 
1 VMih, nuniluieHH, ditlioult breathing, and ofttni 
othi;r Hympt<ttiiH, ntbu'.king ntrangerfi :u$ w*eil 
UM iiatiN cH, and geiiendly fatal. 

Be ring. See lirhriwj, 

Berkeley (Inirkli), a amall market town, 
Kngland, ( BoueeHtei*tihire, on the right btuik 
of the Little Avon, celebrated for iUcoatle, 
whert^ Kdward 11. woe munlered. 

Berkeley dn^rk li), Dk. (ikokue, Biahop 
of (Moyne in Ireluid, celebrate<l for hie ideal 
thiMiry. He wtui lK>rn in Ireland in 1G85 
(luM father l»eing an officer of ciiatoms); be* 
came fellow of Trinity (.\)llege, Dublin, in 
17d7 ; went to England in 171 3 ; travelled on 
the i'ontinent in 1714, and again in 171fL 
HG. In 1721 he waa apfKdntetl chaplain to 
the lionMieutenant <»f Ireland, the ]>ukeof 
(1 raf ton. By a legacy from Mias Vanhomrigh 
(Swift'a Vanetwa) in 1723 hin fortune wae 
considerably increasotl. In 1724 he l>ecame 
Dean of I hTry. He now publialnxl his Pn>- 
|Ki«als ftir the (\>iiveniujn of tlie American 
aavagee t4> i MiriHtianity 1 \y the establisluiient 
of a College in the IkTimida Ishuuis; and 
anlsu'riptioiui having lieeu rained, he set sail 
for Khode Island in 172S, pm)iofling tow*ait 
there till a promised grant of £20,000 had 
been gt>t frttm government The scheme 
never got a start, however, and be returned, 
now receiving the bishopric of Clovne. He 
died suddenly at Oxford in 1753. )h)rkeley 
hohls an important ^daoe in the history of 
philosophy. He nuuntaius that the belief 


in the existence of an exterior material 
world is false and inconsistent with itself; 
that those things which are called sermhU 
VMtvrUd obJtclH are not external but exist 
in the mind, and are merely impressions 
made on our minds by the immediate act 
of God, according to certain rules termed 
luira of 7utturi\ from which he never devi- 
ates; and that the steady adherence of the 
Supreme Spirit to these rules is what con- 
stitutes the reality of things to his creatures, 
and so effectually distinguishes the ideas per- 
ceived by sense fnjm such as are the work 
of the mind itself or of dreams, that there 
is no more danger of conbmndin 
together on this hy[)othesis than of 

the existence of matter. Berkeley ad- 
mirable os a writer; as a man he waasaid 
by his friend Po{>e to be possessed of ^t^ery 
virtue under heaven.' His most celebrated 
philosophical works are: Essay towards a 
new ThtH^ry of Visi<m. 1701^; a Treatise on 
the Prinrtples of Human Knowledge, 1710, 
in which liis philosophical theory is fully 
set forth ; Three 1 >ialogues lietweeii Hy his 
and Philonous, 1713; Alciphron, or the 
Minute PhiUisopher, 1732; an<l Siris, Philo- 
sophical lieHectioiis and Inquiries concer- 
ning the Virtues of Tar- water, 1 7 44. ITiere 
w erti others ot a mathematical and theologi- 
cal ortior, the only complete edition being 
that of Fraser, 3 vols. 1871. 

Berkeley, George Charles Ghantlet 
Fir/.HAUi>iNGE, sixth son of the fifth Earl 
of Berkeley, but second turn after the legally 
recognmsl marriage; l>oni 18(8t From 
1832 52 he w^as Liberal memlter for West 
Gloucestershire. He became notorious in 
183G for his assault upon Fraser, the pub- 
lisher, and his duel w*ith Maginu for a hos- 
tile review in Fraser's Magazine of his first 
novel, Berkeley Castle. Besides other 
storii«, fiuems, and works u)H>n travel, sport, 
4tc., he published in lvSH5-GG his l^ife and 
He^llections in 4 vuls., and in 1867 a 
volume of reminiscences entitled Anecdotes 
of the ll^pper Ten Thousand — both of which 
gave rise to much discussion. Ue died in 
1881. 

Berk'haxnpeiaad, Great, a town in Eng- 
land, Hertfordshire, with manufactures of 
straw-plait and wooden ware. Birthplace 
of Cow^ter. Pop. 4485. 

Berkshire, or Berks, a county of Eng- 
land, between Oxfordshire, Bu^ingham- 
shire, Surrey, Hampshire, and Wilts; area 
450,132 acres, of which ei^t-nintbs are cul- 
tivated or under timber. A range of chalk 
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bilb, entering &>in Oxfonbhire, croesea 
Berkahire in a westerly direction. The 
western and central parts are the most pro- 
ductive in the county, which contains rich 
pasturage and excellent dairy farms, and 
is especially suited fi»r barley and wheat 
cro|)s. The Thames skirts the county on 
ihii north, and connects the tt^wns of Abing- 
don. Wallingford, Reading, Henley, Maiden- 
head, and NVHuilsor with the motropolis. 


Feu' manufactures are carried on, the prin- 
cipal being agricultural iinpleinents and 
artiiicial manures, Hour, pafter, sacking and 
sail-cloth, and biscuits (at ReiuUng). Malt 
is made in great 4uautities. The niinorala 
are unimportant. Berkshire returns three 
meinliers to the House of (\>uiTuons, the 
county divisions being Abingdon, Newbury, 
and Wokingham. Top. 2 US, 88*2. 

Berlad, a town of liounmnia, on the Uer- 



Ik^rlin— Royal Theatre and New Church in the Qeiudamiciimarkt. 


lad, a narigable tributary of tbe Sereth. 
Pop. 28,000. 

Berlen'gaa, a group of rocky islands, about 
twelve in number, off tbe coast of Por- 
tugal 

Berlichingan (ber li-Aing-en), Gotz or 
OoDPREY VON, with the Iron Hand; bom at 
Jaxthausen, in Sualiia, in 1480. He took 
part in various quarrels among tbe German 
princes; and having lost bis right hand at 
the siege of Landshut, w^ore thereafter one 
made ^ iron. In constant feud with his 
baronial neighbours, and even with free 
cities like Nuremberg, he at last headed 
the insurgents in the P ea sa n ts* War of 1525, 
and suffered imprisonment on thtir defeat. 
Alter the duaolution of the Suabian League 
he again fought against the Turks (1541) 
and the French (1544 k He ditsl in 1562. 
His autobiograidiy, printed at Nuremberg 


in 1731, furnished Goethe with tbe subject 
for his drama, Gcjetr. von Bcrlichingen. 

Berlin', tbe largest town in (Germany; 
capital of the Prussian dominions and of the 
German Empire, in the firovince of Bran- 
denburg, on a dreary sandy plain on b(»th 
sides of the Spree, a sluggish stream, here 
about 200 feet broad. It has water com- 
munication to the North Sea by the Spree, 
which flows into the Havel, a tributary of 
the Elbe, and to the Baltic by canals con- 
necting with tbe Gder. 'J*he original })or- 
tion of the dty lies on the right bank of the 
river, and is irregularly built l*lie more 
modem portion is regular in its plan, and 
the stre^ are lined with loftv and well- 
built ediflees mcsitly of white freestone, or 
brick crjvered with a erjating of plast*** or 
cement llie drainage is very defective. 
Of the numerous bridges, the finest is the 
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CWle (ScMom) Bridge, 104 feet wide, and 
having eight piers surmounted by cohsisal 
gruujM of sculpture in marble. l*he prindfial 
and most frequented street, Unter den 
Linden ('under the lime-trees'), is about 
two-thinls of a mile in length and 160 feet 
wide, the centre lieing occupied by a double 
avenue of lime -trees* At the K. end of this 
Htre*et, and round the Lustgarten, a m^uare 
with which it is conneerted by the Kchloss 
Bridge, are clnHtere<l the principal public 
buildings of the city, such as the royal 
palace, the pahu:e of the cn)wn-|)rince, the 
lU'senid, the university, the museums, royal 
luiadetny, Ac. ; while at the w. end is the 
llrandeiil)urg Late, regarded as one of the 
finest |Mirtals in existence. Immediately 
Isiyond this gate Is the Thiergarteii (zesdogf- 
cal garden), an extensive and well -wooded 
park containing the palace of Bellevue and 
places of public amusement lliere are also 
several other public parks. The principal 
public buildings are the royal palace or 
Schloss, a vast rectangular pile, the museum 
(opposite the Schloss), a hue Grecian build- 
ing, with an exttiiisive collection of sculpture 
and pfuiiting; the royal theatre is also a hue 
< irtM'ian edifice. The r<iyal library and palace 
of tlu! em)N;ror an^ united; the former con* 
tains above SMH),0()0 volumes and 15,f>0U 
manuscripts and charts. The arsenal iZetig- 
haus), 1 resides arms and artillery, ctmtaius 
flags and other trophies of great antiquity. 
'I'he university, the exchange, the Italian 
o|KTa-houHe, the ])rincipal «1 e^dsh synagogue, 
the town- hall, and the old architectural 
academy are all lieautiful stntctures. The 
town contains altogether alMiut twenty-live 
theatres, thirty h(t8]>itals, sixti^eu l>arrackii, 
ten or twel ve cemeteries, kc. The })re vailing 
style of the newer buildings, K^th public 
and private, is Grecian, pure or Italianizeil. 
One <»f the most remarkable of mcKlem 
iiiouumenta is that ei-ected in 1851 to Fred- 
erick the Groat in the l^nter den Linden — 
the chrf of Rauch and his pupils. 

'i1ie literary institutions ot tlie city are 
numerous and excellent; they include the 
univeraity, having an educational staff of 
nearly ^*60 profearntrs and teachers, and 
attended by over 4000 students, exclusive 
of 12(K) to 1400 who do not matriculate; 
the academy of sdenoes; the academy of 
line arts; and the technical high school or 
academy t>f architecture and industry ^occu- 
pying a laige new building in the suburb 
of Charlottenburg). The manufactures are 
various and exte^ve, including steam-en- 
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gines and other machinery, brass-founding 
and various articles of metal, sewing-ma- 
chines, paj^er, cigars, pottery and porcelain, 
pianos and harmoniums, artificial flowers, 
In the royal iron-foundry busts, sta- 
tues, bass-reliefs, Ac., are cast, together with 
a great variety of ornaments of unrivalleil 
delicacy of workmanship. The oldest parts 
of the city were originally poor villages, and 
first rose to some importance under Markgraf 
Albert ( 1 206 - 20 ), yet about two centuries ago 
Berlin was still a place of little consecjuence, 
the first important improvement being made 
by the great Elector Frederick William, 
w'ho planted the Venter den Linden, and in 
whose time it already numbered 20,0()0 
inhabitants. lender his successors Frederick 
1. and Frederick the Great the city was 
rapidly enlarged and impmved, the popu- 
lation increasing fivefold in the hundred 
years preceding the death of Fre<lerick the 
Great and tenfold in the century succeeding 
it. Pop. in 1846, 408,502; in Dec. 1875, 
1*66,872; in Dec. 1885, 1,315,297. 

Tueaty or Bekuk, the treaty, signed 13th 
July, 1878, at the close of the Berlin Con- 
gress, which was constituted by the rejire- 
sentatives of the six great powers and Tur- 
key. The treaty of Stefano previously 
concluded between Turkey and Russia was 
iiHMlified bv the Berlin treaty, which re- 
sulted in the division of Bulgaria into two 

1 tarts, Bulgaria proiter and Eastern liuine- 
ia, the cession of parts of Armenia to 
Kiissia and Persia, the independence of 
Kcmmania, Servia, and Montenegro, the 
transference of Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
A ustriau adiiiinistratiuDy and the retn>ces8ion 
of Bessarabia to Russia. Greece was also 
to have an aev^^ssion of territory. The 
British representatives were Beaconsfield, 
Salisbury, and 1/ord Odo Russell By a 
separatt? arraugmeiit previously made be- 
tween Britain and Turkey the former got 
Cypnm to a^lminister. 

Berlin', a four-wheeled carriage consisting 
of an inclosed fore-|H>rtion for two occu- 
pants, and a back seat wdth a calash top for 
servants; invented in Berlin. 

Berlin', a town of Canada, prov. Ontario, 
about 60 miles w.b.w. of Toronto, with some 
manufactures. Pop. 4054. 

Berlin Blue. See Mue, 

Berlin Bpirit, a coarse spirit distilled 
from potatoee» beet, Ac. 

Bex^oi (ber-li-os), Hkctor, a TVendi 
composer, bm bi 1803. He fonook medi- 
cine to study music at the Paris Con- 
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aervatoire, wnore ne gained the first prize 
in 1830 with his cantata Sardana|>ale. 
For about two years he studied in Italy, 
and when on his return he l>egan to pro> 
diice his larger works, he found himself 
compelled to take up the })en both in de- 
fence of his principles and for his own 
better uiainteuance. As critic of the Journal 
des Debate and feuilletonist he displayed 
Bcarctdy less originality than in his music, 
Ids chief literary works being the Traite 
d' Instrumentation, ISll; Voyage Musical, 
IjCs Soirees d*Orcluwtre, 1863; and 
A travent Cliant, 1 862. His musical works 
l»el<»ng to the Ibimaiitic school, and are 
s[>ecially noteworthy for the resource they 
display in orchestral cidiuiring. The more 
iiii}M»rtJitit urif Harold eti Italic; Kpisodede 
la Vie d'un Artiste, and liO lieUmr la 
Vie; Hometk and Juliette, 1834; 1 >aniiiatioti 
<le Faust, 1846; the ojktTas Beuvenut(» (Vd- 
lini, Ileatrice and Ikuiedict, ami Les 3'roy- 
eiis; 1/Knfance du Christ, and the Kequieni. 
He inarrie<l an English actn^ss, Miss Smith * 
son, but latterly lived apart from her. He 
dieil in lS6ii. After his death appeared 
Menioires written Ity himself. 

£«rm, in fortification, a level space a 
few feet wdde l>.*tweeu otitshle s1o|kj of a 
rampart and the scar|) of the ditch. 

Ber mondsey, a pari, division of I^mdon, 
on the Surrey side of the Thames, l>etween 
Southwark and R^dherhithe. l^arge tan- 
yards and wharfs. Pop. 8t),r.02. 

Bermu'da Qraaa, Cyruttion daetyhm, a 
grass cultivated in the West Iu<lies, I'nited 
States, &c., a valuable fodder gross in wann 
climates. 

Bermu'das, or SoMKies Imlamm, a cluster 
of small islands in the Atlantic Ocean l>e- 
longing Xt} Britain, and numbering about 
400 set within a space of about 20 miles 
long and 6 w'ide; area 20 s{{uare miles or 
l^OlK) acres; 18 or 20 only inhabited. 
They were first discovered by Juan Ber- 
mudez, a S[>aDianl, in 1522; in 1609 Sir 
George Somers, an Englishman, was wrecked 
here, and, after his shipwreck, formed the 
first settlement llie most considerable 
are St George, Beniiuda or Ixing Island 
(with the chief town Hamilton, the seat 
of the governor K Somerset, St. David’s, 
and Ireland. They form an important 
British naval and military staiton. An 
immense iron fioating-dock, capable of re- 
ceiving a vewel of 3000 tons, was towed from 
London to the Bermudas in 186S. The cli- 
mate is generally health j and delightful, 


but they have Ihhui sometimes visited by 
yellow fever. Numl)ers of [tersons from the 
U. States and Canada now ))ass the colder 
months of the year in these islands. Alnmt 
4000 acres are cultivated. The soil, though 
light, is in geiiend rich luid fertile; there 
is, however, little fresh water except rain- 
water, preserved in cisterns. 'Fho inhabi- 
tants cultivate and ex^Kirt (sttatiH^s, arrow- 
root, onions, bananas, tomat(H«, &c. Orangt.^s 
and other fniits are also cultivated. 'I"he 
value of the total ex}H>rtH is usually alnmt 
£80,000 or .i’00,(>00. ^i’ho miltary stationetl 
here usually number about 1500. Pop. 
15,177. 

Bern, a town in Switzerland, capital of 
the canton Beni, and, since 1848, of the 
whole Swiss Confederation, stands on the 
declivity of a hill wosIkhI on three sides by 
the Aar. 'I'he jirincipal street is wide and 
ailoriied with arcailes anil curions fountains; 
the houMes generally an? siihstaiitially built 
of stone. Among the public buildings are 
tilt? great (iothic cathedral, Imilt hctwfH?n 
1421 and 1502; the Church of the Holy 
Spint; the federal-council buildings (or par- 
liament house), commanding a splenilid 
view of the Alps; the university; the town- 
htmse, a Gothic edifice of the fifUtenth cen- 
tury; the mint; ^c. Beni has an ocatleiiiy 
anti several littjrary societies, anti an excel- 
lent pul die library. Tratle and coniiiienje 
lively; manufactures: wofdlcns, linens, silk 
stuffs, sUickings, watches, chunks, toys, ^c. 
FV‘W cities have finer promenades, arul the 
environs are very pictur(?si|ue. Bern be- 
came a free city of the empire in 1218. 
In 1353 it entered the Swiss ( !onfedera(?y. 
Pop. 47,793. - Tlie canton of Bern has an 
area of 2600 square miles. 'J'ho northern 
part belongs to the tlura luountaiii sys- 
tem, the southern to the Aljis; lietweeii 
these being an elevated undulating region 
where b situated the Emmenthal, one of 
the richeet and most fertile valley s in Swit- 
zerland. The H^mtbern part of the canton 
forms the Bernese Oberlaml (Up]»erlaiid). 
The lower valleys here are fertile and agns:- 
able; higher up are excellent Alpine piis- 
tures; and above them rise the liighest 
iiiountains of Switzerland (Finsternurhoni, 
Schreckhom, Wetterhom, Eiger, and tfnng- 
fran). 'J*he canton is draim^ by the Aar 
and its tributaries; the chief lakes are those 
of Brienz, Thun, and Bienne. Of the surface 
over 58 per cent b under cultivation or 
pasture. Agriculture and cattle-rearing are 
theebief occupations; manufactures embrace 
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linen. (!otion, Hilk, iron, ivatcheii, glam, pot- 
tery, Ac. Bienne and I'huii are the chief 
t<iwiiB after JJem. Pop, r>32,lfi4, 87 jier 
cent lieiiig Proteatants, and nearly an many 
(«eniian-H|>caking. 

Bernadotte (l»er-Tia dot), .TEAN-BAr- 
TIKTK-.D'I.kh, a 1‘Veiich general, afterwarda 
rained t<> the Swedinh throne, wan the non 
of an aflvocate of ]*au; Inim in 1704. He 
eiiliKted at Heveiiteen, iK^caine aergeant- 
major in 1781), and Mnl»altern in 171)0. In 
1704 lie waa ap]K»inted a general of diviHion, 
and dintingiiiHlied hiiiiKelf gn^atly in the 
eatiipaign in (lenuany, and on the jthine. 
In 1708 he inarrie,d Mademoinelle Clary, 
HiHUtrdndaw <*f flf»m!ph Ikinajiartt!. The 
following year he lK;eaine for a Hh<irt time 
ininiHUT of war, and on the eHtahliMhiiieiit 
of the empire w/im raiM<*d to the dignity of 
marnhal of France, and the title of Prince 
of Pont«-(^)rvo. On the death of the I'rince 
of liolKtein-Augtmtenhiirg the heir a]>pa- 
reiicy to the Sw^edinh crown wan offeml to 
the J*riiU!e of Ponte-C<irvo, wdio ac<H3pted 
with the CMHiHi'iit of the einjieror, w»ent to 
Swoileii, ahjurtKl CatholiciHin, and t<»ok the 
tille<»f Prince Charlen John. In the main- 
tenance of the IntereHtH of Sw'od<*n a Herioufi 
rupture <K;curred iK^tween him ami Bona- 
parte, followed hy liiH aci'CHMion in 1812 t4) 
the coalition <if Bovendgim agairiHt Nn|H»ltHm. 
At the battle of Ijtdpzig he contributed 
etfeetually t<» the vi(!tory of the allien. At 
the chme of the war atrtmuoun attemptH 
wvtv mwle by the l‘jn|K'ror of Auntria ami 
other HovendgiiH to I'caton' the family of 
(iiiHtavuM 1 N*. to the crowni; but Benia<lotte, 
ri'taining his {KMiition as crown -priiu't^ be- 
came King of Swuleii on the deatli of 
('harli« Xlll. ill ISIS, under the title of 
(.^harlcH XIV, 1 hiring his reign agriculture 
and (Mimmonxi uuult* great advauccM, and 
many iiiijH»rtaiit public works were Ciun- 
pletiHl. lie dunl 8th March, 1844, and was 
HueceiHle<l by his ik)U i )scar. 

Bernard iU^r-mu*). I'haki.k.4 hr, a French 
novelist of tile mdiool of Jialzac, lioni in 
lSn4, diwl in 18r»0. His liost works were: 
la? lierfaut, 183S; Ailes d'lcari!, 1831); La 
Peau du Idon, 1S41 ; 1/ Homme Serieux, and 
1 A) tacntilhomme i^aiuiiaguard, 1 847. Many 
of his earlier works, howevcT, are also widely 
known, es^iecially the Femme de quarante 
alls and the Nonul liordieii. He also wTote 
|K»eins and dramatic pieces. 

Barnard (l^r-nar), rtACUE, French nhy- 
•iologist, Itoni 1813; studied at Paris; odd 
in suceemiou chairs of physiology in the 


Faculty of Sciences, the ( 'ollege of France, 
and the Museum, and died at Paris 1878. 
Amongst his many works may be cited his 
Researches on the Functions of the Pan- 
creas, 1849; on the Sympathetic System, 
18.02; Exi>enmental Physiology in its Rela- 
tion to Medicine, 1855-.^6; On the Physio- 
logical Properties and Pathological Altera- 
tions of the various Lic^uids of the Organism, 
1859; and his Nutrition and Develo|»ment, 
1860. 

Ber'nard, Orkat St., a cedebrated Al- 
jiine pass in Switzerland, cant<»n V'alais, on 
the? iiiountain-n>a<l lemling from Martigny 
in Switzerland to Aosta in Piedmont, and 
rising to a height of 8150 feet. On the K. 
side of the ))aH8 is Mount A'elan, and on 
the w. the INdnte de I )n»uaz. Almost on 
the Very cn?Mt of the pass, near a small lake 
on which i(?e sometimeH remains thnnighout 
the year, is the famous Hospice, next to 
Ktna Observatory the highest inhabited 
HjMit in Kurojie. It is a massive stone 
building, capable of acecunim slating sev<?nty 
or eighty travellers w*ith Ik?«1s, and of shel- 
tering 300, ami is tenanted by ten or fifteen 
brethren of the onler of St. Augustine, who 
have devoted themselves by vow to the aid 
<»f travellers crossing the inountmns. 'I’he 
institution is chiefly sup|»orted by siibserip- 
tions ami donations. 3 )jo severt*st cold re- 
conltsl is 29" IkjIow' zero Fah., but it has 
often l>een 18 ' and 20'' IhjIow zen»; and few 
of the monks survive the |»eri<Ml t)f their 
vow% The dogs ki?pt at St Bernard, to 
assist the brethreit in their humane lalMmrs, 
aiv wxdl known. Tlie true St. liernard d«»g 
was a variety by itself, but this is now* ex- 
tinct, though there are still descendants of 
the last St Bemanl crosst^d with a Swiss 
shepherd's dog. The colour of these is yel- 
l«»wish, or W'hite with yellow-gray or brown 
8|H>ts; head large and broad, muzzle short 
li]ts somewhat )H?mlulous, hanging ears. A 
iMigan temple fonnerly sto<sl on the fiass, 
and classic reiniuns are found in the vicinity. 
The hospice was foumled in 962 by St 
Bernard of Meutlion, an Italian ecclesiastic, 
for the benefit of pilgrims to Ibime. In 
May, 1800, Na|s>leoii leii an army of 30,0<K> 
men, with its artillery and cavalry, into 
Italy by tliis pass. 

Bmiiurd, Little St., a mountain, Italy, 
belonging to the Graian Alps, abrat 10 
miles 8. <if Mont Blanc. The pass aemrn 
it one of the easiest in the Alps, is sup- 
imsed to be that which Hannibal used 
Klevatiun of Hospice, 7192 feet 
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Bernard (ber^ar), Pierre Joseph, a 
French poet, to whom Voltaire gave the 
name Gcntil-Bemani; bom 1710. He was 
for some time the jiet poet of the salons and 
of Madame de Poniftailour's *|)etits sou|)ers,* 
roHiling there translations fmm Gvid's Art 
of 1x)ve and his own essays in emtic |ioetry. 
He was the librettist of Rameau's Castor 
and Pollux. Diinl 177r». 

Ber'nard, Saint, of ( 'lairvaux, one of the 
most inHuential i^cclesiastics of the middle 
ages, Utm at Fontaines, Burgundy. lOiM, 
of a mdile family. In lll.‘l he became a 
monk at Citeaux; in llir» first abls»t of 
Clair van X, the great Cistercian monastery 
near 1 ^Ingres. 1 1 is austerities, tact, courage, 
and clfS|uoiice H|R*tHlilY gave him a wide 
rt*|Kitati(»u; and when, on the death of lice 
norius III. (1 1110), t\vt> {Hipt^s, luruK'ont and 
Aiia4‘lcU\ wore electtMl, the judgment of 
lU>mani in favour of the former was oct* 
eeptitd by nearly all Kuro|s-. In 1140 ho 
siH'unHl the c^mdeinnation of Al>clard for 
heresy; and afti^r the elwtit>n of his pupil, 
Kiigenius 111., t<i the papal chair, he may 
lie said to have oxercrised supreme fiower 
in the church. After the capture of Kriessa 
by the Turks he was induced to preach a 
now crusivle, which he did (1146) wdth dis- 
astrous effectiveness, the large host raiseil 
by him Iwing destroyed He died Aug. ’JO, 
1 irJi. Seventy -two monasteries owed their 
foundatitm or enlargement to him; and ho 
left no fewer than 440 epistles, *140 semious, 
and IJ the<ilogical and moral treatises. He 
wtis c4inoni*4e<l in 1174. 

Bernard de Ventadoor, a troubadour of 
the twelfth century. 'Hie wm of a domestic 
servant he was detecte<l in an amour with 
the wife of his master, the ( *omte de Veii- 
tadour, and torik refuge at the amrt of 
Raymond V., (*oiiite de Toulouse. His 
songs, which were ]>raised by Petrarch, are 
yet highly esteemeiL 

Ber^najnline Monki, a name given in 
France to Uie Cistercians, after St liemarrJ. 
See CUterrtanJt, 

BemaFdo del Garpio. a half legendary 
Sfianish hem of the ninth century, son of 
Xirnena, sister of Alphouso the Chaste, by 
Hon Sancho of Saldagua. Alphouso put out 
the eyes ol Hon Sancho and imprisoned him, 
but spared Bernardo, who distinguished 
himself in the Misirish wars, and finally 
succeeded in obtaining from Alphonso the 
Great the promise that his father should be 
given up to him. At the i^^pcdnted time his 
father’s corpse was sent te him, and Ber* 
471 


nardo in disgust quittcsl S(nun for France, 
where he 8|>eiit the remainder of his life as 
a knight-errant 

Bernard of Morlaix, a monk of the ablioy 
of Cluny under Peter the Venerable (112’J 
56). He wrote a Jjatin poiuii <iu (kiuteinpt 
of the World in about I50(K) leonine dactyllie. 
verses, fmm which are taken the popular 
hymns, tlerusalem the (S olden, Brief Life 
is here our Portion, Ac. 

Bernard of Treyiso, a noted Italian 
alchemist, liom at Pmlua 14u6, dit'il 1 IPO. 
Most im|Mirtant work, 'rractatus <le secTe- 
tisninio philosophonim o|H*re (4H*mi(*o. 1000. 

Bemauer (btjr iiou-«‘t), A<;nks, UitMlaugli- 
ter of a jioor Augsburg (or llil)erm‘li| citizen, 
whom Ihike Allsirt of Bavaria, only son of 
the reigning prince, secretly married. He 
conductul her to his own (^astle of Voli- 
burg; but his father wishing to marry him 
to Anne, ilaiighter of the Ihikt* of liriiris- 
wiek, he was compidled to pnsdaiin his 
marriage with Agues, gixiiig lier for resi- 
rlenct) the cuistle of Strauhing on tht» 1 laniilie. 
'i'he iiKHumed Duke of Bavaria, however, 
catiMed her to Ut seized in her castle during 
the alweiice of his son, accused her <if sorcery, 
and hiul her Hung Inmnd into the 1 lanube. 
Allnirt in nnenge t<H>k arms against his 
father, but the KinptTor Sigisiiiund Hnally 
reconciled thorn. ’J’he Huk«t Krrn.'st raised 
achajiel to the memory of Agnes, and Albert 
married the PriiicesH of Brunswick. 

Bemay (Isir-na), a town, France, dcp. of 
Kure, on the ( /hartmtoiiiie, with some inanu- 
fiu^tures and a horscf-fair, held in tins fifth 
week in lx;ut, one of the largest in Fnuice. 
Pop. 70 10. 

Bemburg (liem'bqr/t), a town, f Jennany, 
duchy of Anhalt, on lK)tli sides of the* Saale, 
divided into the old, the new, and the high 
biwn; the first two uommunicating by a 
bridge wdth the latt<jr. It contaius an oil* 
mill, breweries, distilleries; and rnanufac' 
tures paper, earthenware, copi>er ami tin 
wares, Ac. Pop. 18,5P:k 

Bexiia. See Jh m, 

B«<nerf,.b»iiN Bouicc;HtKii,Tx>Ki»,an Eng- 
lish liamn, a descendant of the J hike of (Bou- 
cester, youngest mm of Kdwani 111.; Isim 
1474; member of Parliament 140.0 If/JP; 
aided in suppressing f ’oruish insurrectiony 
1407; chancellor of exchequer, 1 5 1 .0 ; aiulias- 
sador hi Spain, L018; for many years gov- 
ernor of Cidais; died 1.032. He translated 
Fmissart’s (’hmnicles, l/i2<V2«0, and other 
works, his translation of the former being 
a sort €4 English classic. 
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Ber'ners, or Barneh, Juliana, Lamt, an 
Knu^lififa writer of the fifteenth century, i»f 
whom little more Im known than that ithe 
wan priorewi of the nunnery of Sof)ewell, 
near St Alban’ii. I'he Ixiok attritnitecl to 
her in entitled in the editkin of Wynkyn tie 
Worile (14Urt), Treatym? |>erteyuynge tt> 
Hawkyiii^e, lluiityni^e and KyHHhynj'e with 
an ati^de; also a rij^ht noble 'I'reiityne tin the 
LyiiTnam? of ( *nt ArinourH, Ac. 'riie treatiHeH 
tin fiHhin^ and on ctiat^arniour ditl not fi]i|H;ar 
in the fintt St. Alliati H edition of 14<S1. It 
woH for a lon^' time the |i<i|iular H)Nirtinj^ 
tiiaiiiial. 

Barneie Alps, the iHirtitm of the AlpH 
which forniH tin* nortli(M’ii mde of tlu* lUiont; 
Valley, and t*xt<mdH from the Ijakt? t>f 
(leiieva to that t»f Brietix, coinjiriKiii^ the 
FinHter/uirhorn, Stdireekhtirn, J un^drati, 
Monk, Ac. 

Bernhard (iMfrn'hiirt), Duke of Weimar, 
^NMieral in tlit^ 'rhirty V'eam' war, iKirii 
KiOj, iht^ fourth Hon <if J>uke*bihnof Saxe- 
Weimar, entered tin* nerviet? <if Holland, 
and afterwardn the J >aniHh army eiiiployt*d 
in HtilHtein. Hti then jtiined ( atmtavuM Atlol- 
phuH, and in the battle of Ltitxen, 
eommandtHl the vietoriovu# left win^ of the 
Swetlinh army. In DiJid he ttnik Bamber;^ 
and titht^r platren, wait tmitle Duke tif Fran- 
ttinia, anti after tht^ alliance tif France with 
SwchIoii raiHtMl an army tin the Kliiiie to act 
fif^aiiiKt A\iHtria. After many brilliant ex- 
pltiiU he cajitiiHMl BrtdHatrh and tither platvs 
•of inferitir imjHirtanoe, but Khtiwetl no dis- 
jHwition tt) haml them over tti the French, 
wdio lio^an Ui find their ally undeHirably for- 
midable. He n^jectetl a piM(>tmal that he 
«htmld marry RichelieuH niece, the DucheaH 
•d’ Aiguillon, Hwkiu); iniite.’ul the haml of the 
IMmvHH tif Bohan, 'rhin the Frtmch court 
nifiiHetl lent the |>arty of tlie Hu^nteiiotH 
iihtiuld liectime Uki jiowerful. He died Htune- 
what Ktiddenlv in 1 (i3i> at Neulierj,^ the ixjui- 
mon tipinion Indn^ that he wwt [Musoned by 
Bichelieu. ^ 

Bamhardt (ber-nar), Bosink Sara,^ a 
Frtmch actreas, Inirn at Pari* 1844. Df 
tieudsh deacent, her father »ench, her 
iimther Dutch, her early life wan spent 
lar^dy in AmsterdanL In 1858 she enieitMl 
the Paris (\mfiervatoire and piiiied prizes for 
tra^idv and comedv in 1861 and IMI^; but 
her deimt at tlie Thddtre Fran^ais in Iphi- 
ir^nie and Scribe's Valerie was not a succesa 
After a brief retirement she reappeared at 
the Gymnasc and the Porte Saint- Martin 
in burlesiiue, and in 1867 at the Od^n in 


higher rlrama. Ifer succSss in Hugo's Buy 
Bias led to her being recalled to the Th^4tre 
Fraii^rais, since which she has abundantly 
proved her dramatic genius. In 1879 she 
visit(t<l liondon, and again in 1880, about 
w'hich time she severed connection with the 
Comedie Fran^aise under heavy {lenalty. 
In 1 882 she married M. Damala, a Greek. 
Her tours both in Kurope and America 
have as yet never failed to be successful, 
despite a somewhat painful eccentricity. 

^mliardy, German classical scholar, 
iKim ]8oi>, educated at r»erlin, became pro- 
fessor at Halle in 1829, chief university 
librarian in 1844, died here 1875. Of his 
works the most valuable are his histiiries of 
the literaturii of GretMre and Borne. 

Ber'ni, Fiiancksco, Italian burli?sque |sM*t 
of the sixU^enth century, Isirn alKmt 1 499 in 
'ruscany. He Unik orders, and about 15<S0 
lH‘ciuiie a canon of the Florence ( ^itheilral, 
wht;n^ be lived till bis death in 1536. A 
vagut* story asserts that iienii, who was 
intimaUt with Is^th Alessandro de* Medici 
ami Ippolibi de' Medici, w'as re<|uesWd by 
emdi to |Hiisoii the other, aud that on his 
rt^fusal he was ]ioisoned himself by Ales- 
sandro. He takt^ the first place among the 
Italian comic jniets. He WTote gootl l>atin 
verfM*s, and his rifocimento of Boiardo's 
Orlando lunaiiiorato is an mhiiirable work of 
its class. — Another Berni (CorKT Fhan- 
CK.SCO Bkkm, wh<i was Ixim in 1610 and 
died ill 1673) wrote eleven dramas and a 
imnilsT of lyries. 

Bemicia, an ancient Anglian kingdom 
stretching from the Firth of l’'orth to the 
Tees, and exUuidiiig inland to the liorders 
of Strathcly<le. It was united with l>eira, 
and lH>came ]iart of the kingtlmn of Nor- 
tln^mbriii. 

Bemicle Ooooe. See IhriMclt (nvm, 

Baniier(bem-ya),FKANVoi8, French phy- 
sician and traveller, bi>m at Angers aliout 
1625; fiet out on his travels in 1654, and 
vis^usl 'Egypt, Palestine, and India, where 
tie remain^ for twelve years as physician 
to the Great Mogul em^x^ror Aurungzelie. 
After his return to France he publish^ his 
IVavels, an abridgment of the philosophy 
of Gassendi, a l^atise on Fne^om and 
Will, aud othpr worka. He died at Paris 
in 1688. 

fUrtiiiim (ber-yi^''na), a mountain in the 
Rhatian Alps, li\0OO f^t high, with the 
large Morleratech’^^^iacier. ITie Bernina 
Pass on the west mountain is 7695 

ft in height 
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Bernini (ber-nrrnt ), Giovanni liORKNzo, 
Italian jMiinter, eculptc»r, and architect, 
1x>rn Hia marble group, Apollo and 

Daphne, aecuretl him fame at tht» age of 
eighteim, and he was employed by I'rlmn 
VIII. to prepare plans for the eml>ellish* 
ment of the Basilica of St I*eter s. 'Fho 
Ixjlfry mul bnmze imhUtchhio for the high 
altar of St Peters, the front of the ( ’ollego 
de I*n»|>aganda Fide, the church of St 
Andrea .a Monte ( avallo, the palace Bar- 
InTiiii, the mo<lel of the monument f>f the 
i*ouitte8M Matilda, and the monument of 
Prhaii VI II. are among his chief works, 
lie ileelined Mazarin s invitation to France 
in BUI; and though for a short time iie> 
glecttMl after tlie death <*f his patron I B*han, 
he M{»eedily rc'gained his ])osition under liitio- 
cent X. and Alexander VII. In Icliio he 
acci?pteil the king s invitation to Paris, tra- 
velling thither in pritieely state and with 
a luitnenms retinue. After his return to 
Koine he was charged with tlit‘ d</coratioii 
of the bridge of St. Angelo, the tomb of 
Alexander VII., &c. He died in IdHO. 

Bemia (lier ne), Fhanvoih «1oachi.m i»k 
1’iKUKKH I US, canlinal and miuisUtr 4 Louis 
XV., lH»m in UlTi, <Hed 171*4. MfMlame 
de Porupjidour I presented him t4i Louis XV», 
who a.ssigned him an apartment in the 'J'uile- 
ries, with a jsuision of IfpOo livres. Aft«?r 
winning credit in an einliassy to X'tiiiiee he 
ri»se rapidly to the position of iiiiniHter of 
foreign affairs, and is jspssihly to lie <Tedited 
with the formation of tin? alliance between 
France an<l Austria which terininaU?d the 
Seven Years' w^ar. 'I'he iiiisf<»rtmjeK of 
France Isting ascril>f?d to him he w^as s<M>n 
afWrwards Kauislusl from court, but w’iis 
inatle Archbishop of Alhy in 17(14, and in 
1761^ amViassadtir to Rome, where he nr- 
maine<l till his death. When the aiintH of 
Ixmis XVI. left France in 1791 they fled 
to him for refuge, and liveil in his house, 
'rhe revolution retluced him to a state of 
isiverty, from which ho wh» relieved by a 
{lensiou from the Spanish court. His verso 
prficured him a pl^ in the French Aca- 
<lemy. 'Fhe correspondence of Bemis with 
Voltaire contains matter of interest 

BemouiUi, or Bernoclli (l>er-nd-ye), a 
family ivhich pnxluccKl eight distinguished 
men of science. The family fled fn»di Ant* 
werp during the Alva administration, going 
first to Frankfort, and afterwards to B&le. 
— L Jauks, Ijom at BMe 1654, became 
professor of mathematics there 1687, and 
died 1705. He applied the differential cal- 
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cuius to difficult <)Uostions of geometry and 
mt^ohanics; calculatcnl the loxcHlroinic ami 
catenary curve, the logarithmic spirals, tlie 
e volutes of several cMirvinl lines, and dis- 
ctiveretl the so-called vumh r»of Htnuntii/i. 
— 2. .loHN, Ikphi at lifde 1667, wrote with 
his bmther tl nines a trt'aiist' on the difb'rtm- 
tial ealcidiis; deve1o{K?d the integral calcu- 
lus, and (liscovenMl, indcjH*ndently of I^cib- 
iiit/., the ex|K>nential calcnhiN. In 1694 he 
lH?c4Une (IcK^tor of iiUMlieino at BlUts and in 
1695 wcjiit, liM professor <»f inatheniati(*H, to 
I trtiningeti. .After the death of his bi'other in 
1705 he rectiivetl the professorship of niatht*- 
inatiix at IhUe, which he )it?ld until his 
<leath in 1 74 S. 3. N iciioi.as, ne|»he\v of tlie 
former, horn at liAle in iriS7; in 17o5 went 
to (ironiiigeii to tiohn Beriioiiilli, and re- 
turning witli him to Ihlle U'caine there pi*o- 
fi*MMi»r of iiiatlieniaties. Dn tlie rt?eoinnieji- 
dathm of Leihiiit/ he went as profesHor of 
iiiathematic's to Pa<(iia in 1716, but re- 
tiirntMl to Balt‘ in 1722 as pnifcssorof logic, 
and in 17>il becatm* p****b*Ksor of Roman and 
feudal law. He tlieil in 1759. The thrive 
following were sous of the al>ovt?'mentioiied 
•Itihn Beriuuiilli: 4. Nk^iioi.ah, born at 
P»Ale Bp 95, became professor of law thi?re in 
1723, and died in St. PeUirshurg in 1726.- 
5. Daniri., born at (irf>ningen 1790; studied 
iii(?dicine. At the agt? of twenty-five he 
went ti» St. I ’utersimrg, returning in 1733 to 
BAle, w’here he? U?('anie profi'SHor of anatomy 
and Isitany, and in 1 75(* profess/ir of natural 
philciHophy. He retired in 1777, and died 
in J7H2.- - 6 . John, horn at JiiUo in 1719, 
went to St. Petc»rHlMirg in 1732, lieeame 
pnifesHipr of rhetoric at BAle in 1743, and 
in 174’H pnJessor of mathematicH. He (1i(?d 
in 1799. 'rijs two following were his sons: 

7. tloiiN, licentiate of law and royal 
astnmoiner in Berlin, born at BAle in 1744. 
He HvcmI after 1779 in Berlin as director of 
the mathematical department of the Aca- 
demy. Died 1897.— 8. Jamkh, Ixini at BAle 
in 1759; went to 8t. Petorslmrg, where he 
became urofessor of mathematics; married 
a grand-wughter of Kuler, but died in 178{* 
while bathii^ in the Neva. 

Bern'ftar^ the name of a German noble 
family, of whom the most distingnished was 
Johann Ernht, count von Bern- 

atorff, Danish statesman under Frederick 
V. and Christian VIL, Ixim in Hanover 
1712. He was the mfjst influential member 
of the government, which distinguished it- 
self unmn* his direction by a wise neutriwiity 
daring the Seven Years’ war, Ac., by mea- 
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for iniprovin|]^ the condition of the 
i>aijiMh fHsaMttutry; }iy prutiioiini;' science, 
and Mending Ut Asia the exfiedition which 
Nielmhr accotnjiaiiied. hiH (iflfortii Den- 
mark ac(|uired Hohitein. He died 1772. 

Ber'oii, a genuN of small marine, ccelen- 
terate animalM,orfler ( 'teiiophora, traiiMfiarent 
ati<l gelatiijr»UM, globular in fonn, floating in 
the Hi^a, and Mhining at night with phoM- 
]»lH»ric light. 

Bero'sus, a priest of tha temple of IkdiiM 
at Babylon early in the third century RC., 
who wrott; in <ireek a history of the Jtaby- 
loiiian ('haldeaitH founded on the ancient 
arehivcH of tin; t(;inple of BehiH. It is known 
<»iily by the i|uotatioiiH fnmi it in A|Killmlo- 
niH, KuHebitiH, .loHephiiH, Alc. 

Berquin (iMtr kau), AicNArit, French 
writ«;r, iMirii in 17 li», first attra(;ted notice 
by hirt Idylhm, and by Mi;verai trauMhitioiiH 
entitled Tableaux Anglais; but was iM;Mt 
known bv his Ami des KnfatiM, a Hcrh^H of 
narratives for cliildren, for which, though 
plagiari/fnl from NN'eissi;‘s Kiinlerfreund, ho 
ri;ceiv«Hl the prize of t)ie l‘Vein;h Acatloiny 
in 178!). lie wiis for some time the editor 
of the MoniUnir. Died 171M. 

Berri, or Bkkry, formerly a pr<»vineeaiid 
dukedom, with Bourges iih capital, alinoMt in 
tin; cHiiitre of France. It is now mainly com- 
prised in the departiinuits linln; and Cher. 

Berri, or Bkrky, Ciiaklkh FKuniNANn, 
Dt^KR OF, HiMMiiid son of the CVniiit d'Art<»is 
(afterwanls (’harlcs X,), Isirii at VerMailhia 
•Ian. 24, 1778. In 171*2 he fled with lim 
fatlier t«i 'rurin ainl Hervinl under him and 
(\inde on the IMiine. In 1801 he came to 
Britain, where he lived alU^niately in 
Boiidon and SiNdlainl, iKK!U|)ied with plana 
ft>r the restoratitai of tiie Bourlxins. In 
1814 he landed at CherlHniix, Aiid iiassod 
t>ii to l^aris, gaining many adherents to the 
nival cause; but they melted away when 
Na|M)leoci landed from Klba, and the count 
W'as tH)m|telleil to retire with the household 
tnHiiis to (jihent and Aloet After the 
liattie of Waterhsi he retumiHl to Faris, and 
in 1810 married. He was assasaiiiaUHi by 
I snivel, a ))olitic4il fanatic, on Feb. 14, 182o. 
I'he duke haii bv his wife, ('andina Ferdi- 
iiaiida Louisa, eldest daughter of Francis, 
afterwanls king of the IVo SiciUf5s, a 
daughter, Ixuiise Marie Th^r^se, aften%*ards 
Duchess of Parma, and a fiosthumous son 
cuhse((uently known as Comte de Cliambord. 

Berry, a succulent fruit, in which the 
seeds are immereed in a pulpy mass inclosed 
by a thiu skiu. The name is usually given 


to fruits in which the ca?yx is arllierent to 
the ovaiy and the fdacentas are parietal, 
the seeds finally separating from the pla- 
<;enta and lying lo<jse in the pulp, 'i'he 
term, however, is fre<}uently used to include 
fruits in wdiich the ovary is free and the pla- 
cei)t;iM central, as the grape. Popularly it 
is a|)p]ied i*> fruits like the strawberry, liear- 
ing external mmU on a pulpy receptacle, but 
not strictly lM;rrie8. 

Berryer (lier-ya), Antoinf. Pikrre, a 
French advitcate and statesman, bom in 
Paris 171*0. In 1814 he proclaiiiitd at 
Rennes the de|M)sition f>f Na}M>lcoii, and 
nuriaiiied till his death an avowed Legiti- 
mist. lie assistefl his father in the defence 
of Nev, securetl the acquittal of < general 
C*ainbnmne, and defended Jiamennais from 
a charge of atheism. His ehMpience was 
cotiipartMl with that of Miralssau, and after 
the dctlinmement of C!harles X. (]8^i0) he 
remained in the ( 'handier as the sole Ijcgiti- 
mist orator. His isditicuil services w'on for 
him a public subscription of 40u,0(*0 francs 
in 18R0 to meet his pecuniary difficulties. 
In 1840 ho was one of the counsel for the 
defence of liouis Na(Hileon after the Bou- 
logne fiasco. In 184M he did homage to the 
('omte de (^hainlH>rd in Ijondoii, adhering 
to him thnmgh the revolution of 1848, and 
voting for the dtqMmition of the prince- 
prtfsident the morning after the coup iVHat, 
He gained ailditional n;putation in 18,08 
by his defence; of Montaleiubert, and was 
counsel for the Patterson- Ik ina^iart^w in the 
suit for the re(;ogfiition of the Baltimore 
marriage. In 1868 he was ro-elocte<l to the 
ChanilHir with Thiers, and in 1864 rec;eived 
a flattering reception in England He died 
in 1868. 

Borsaglieri (l^er-s/il-ya'n*), a cor|Mi of 
Italian sharpsln Miters organized early in tlie 
reign of Victor Kiimiaiiuel by Geiier^ Ales- 
sandro della Marmora. 1 Vo liattalious took 
})art in the Crimean war and distiiigubhed 
themselves at the liattle of Tchemaya (Aug. 
16, 18,05). 

Banerk'er, a Scandina\ ian name for war- 
riors who fought In a sort tif frenxy or reck- 
less fury, dashing themselves on the enemy 
in the most reg^leas manner, llie first 
Berserker wm said to have been Amgrim, 
the grandson of the eight-handed Starkader 
and the fair Alf hilde. He wore no mail in 
liattle, and had twelve sons, also called ikr* 
srriYT. Hie name is probably derived from 
the bear-sark or bear-akin shirt worn by 
early warriors. 
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Jtsmnier (bert-y»), Alexavorr, prince 
of NenfchAtel and Wagram, iiiarahal, vioe- 
ctYDfitable of France, &c.; U»m 17«i3; wm of 
a <liMtiiJ|j^uiAhed odioer. While yet yonug he 
Hcrveci in America with Jjafayette, and after 
iK»me years* service in F'rance he joined the 
army of Italy in 17i*r» aa ji^neral of division 
and chief of the general staff, receiving in 
1798 the chief command. In this capacity 
he cntennl Rome, alKliicttHl I’ius VI., abol- 
ished the* |)a{>al goveniment, and cstabliahod 
a consuhir one. lie folhiwed Bonaparte to 
Egypt as chief of the general staff; was 
a|>|K>intt.*ii by him miniKtt^r of war afttT the 
IStli Briimaire; accoiufianiefl him to Italy 
in 18(K), and again in 18ori, t<» l>e present at 
his ctoronation ; and wiu apfKiintcMl chief of 
the general stiiff of the granrl army in ( i or- 
iiianv. Ill all Xa{ioleon*H ex|>edition8 he was 
one of his closest coiii) >aninnM, on several fK‘ca- 
sions rendering valuable services, as at Wag- 
ram in 180I#, when he gained the title of 
I*rifice of Wutjmm, After Xa]Hde<m*M alnli- 
cation he was taken into the favour and con- 
fidence of l^niis XVI II., and on NajMdeoirs 
retuni the difficulty of his {NMition unhingml 
his mind, and he [mt an end to his life by 
throwing himself from a window, lie left 
a s<in, Alexander (fioni in 18101, one of the 
ut4»st zealous adherents of X'aiKihNm III. 

Berthollet ilier-Ui-Ui), Claviik liorin, 
Cor NT, an eminent French chemist, Ixim 
1748; studied medicine; became connected 
with Lavfiuiicr; was a<lmitted in 1780 metn- 
Iht of the Acarlemy of Sciem.'eM at Paris; 
in 1794 professor in the normal schts)! there. 
He followed Bonaparte to Egypt, and re- 
tiiriitsl with him in 1799. Xotwitbstanding 
the various honouni confemsl on him by 
Xa]H»le<m he voted in 1814 for his de- 
thronement, and was nia<le a peer by Ijoiiis 
XVIII. His chief chemical diw'>overies 
were connected with the analysis of am- 
luiinia, the use of chlorine in Meachiiig, the 
artificial prrsluction of nitre, ftc. His most 
imfsirtant works were his Kssai de Htatiqiie 

1 'himif|ue (1803), and the M«.*th<sle de Xo- 
tnenelsiure Chiinif|ae (1787). He died in 
Paris 182:2. 

BerihoUa'tia, the name given in honour 
of BerthoUet to a genus of Myrtaoeie, of 
which only one species, B, rxcrlm, is known. 
This tree forms vast forests on the banks of 
the Amazon, Rio N'egro, and Orinoco, aver« 
aging 100 feet in height, with a stem only 

2 feet in diameter, and destitute of branches 
tUl near the top. It produces the well- 
known Brazil-nuts of conuneroe, which are 
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contained in a round and strong seed-vessel, 
to the number <if fn»ni fifteen to fifty or 
more, and contain a great deal of oil. 

Berwick (Iwr ik), or more fully, Bkhwick- 
on-Twked, a seaport town of England, for- 
merly a pari. l>or. and (with small adjoin- 
ing districts a county by itself, but now 
incorporated writh Northninberlnml, and 
giving name h) a pari. div. nf the munty. 
It stiinds on the north or ScNittiHh Hh\v of 
the Tweed, within half a mile of its mouth. 
It is mirrounded by w^dls (»f cartli fruHvi 
with st<»nc, along which is an agreeable 
proiiienaih*; the Htreets art^ immtly narrow', 
straggling, and irrc'gular. The I'w'et'd is 
crossed hy an old bridge of fiftetui andies 
and by a fine ndlway vhuiuct. t'liicf in- 
dustries: iron founding, the inanufiM'tnre 
of engiticH and iNiilers, agricultural imple- 
iiients, feet ling-cake, manures, ropt^s, twine, 
kc.; there is a small shipping trade. In 
the lieginning of the twxdfth century, dur- 
ing the reign of Alexamler 1., Berwick 
was j»art of Scotland, and the capital of 
the district called liothian. In PJKl the 
tow'll and castle were stormed ami takcui 
by King .lohn; Bruce rct<K)k thcuii in 
1318; but, after undergoing various sieges 
and viciHKitudi»s, lM»th wore Murreriderod to 
Edw'ard IV, in 1482, and have ever since 
remained in jssuMmsion of England. Pop. 
13,995. — I’he c*ounty of Berwick, the mimt 
eastern Ixirder-coiinty of Sc^otland, is Iw^unded 
hy the German Ocean, East Lothian, Rox- 
burgh, Peebles, tlie ri ver Tweed, and tin; Eng- 
lish Isinlers. It is nominally divided itit<» 
the three districts of Jjauderdale (the valley 
of tile Leiwler), Laminermtsir, and the Merse 
or March (the valley of the 'J'weed). 'Fotal 
area, 297,1(11 acres, of which two-thirds are 
]>nsluctive. 'J*he principal rivers are the 
Twee<l, thi* Ix^ailor, the Eye, the Whiteadrler, 
and Blackoxlder. ^rhe minerals ore utiiiri- 
portant, though freestone and marl are abun- 
dant. The county is in high re[uite for 
agriculture, but lias few manufactures, the 
princifial being pafier. It returns one incm- 
ber to Parliament. The county town is 
ijniciilaw. Pop. 35,383. 

Berwick, James Fitz-Jamkh, Duke of, 
natural son of the Ihike of York (after- 
wards James II.) and Arabella Ghurchill, 
suiter of Marlliorough; was Isim at Mou- 
lins, in the Bourbonnais, in 1670, and first 
went by the naide Fitz- James. Ho re- 
ceived his eflucatiori in France, serveil in 
Hungary, retomed to England at the age 
of seventeen, and received from his fathw 
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the title of duke. On the landing of the 
Prince of Orange he went to France with 
hiH father, and he was wounded at the 
battle of the }k>yne, where ho nominally 
comiiian(hMl. He afterwards served under 
Luxtoiilsiurg in Flanders; in 1702 and 1703 
under the Duke of Burgundy; then under 
Marshal Villenii. In 1700 he wiis made 
TiiarHhal of J^Vance, and sent to Spain, where 
he gained tlui battle of Alinan/.a, which ren- 
dered Philip V. again master of Valencia. In 
1709 he hidd with honour the coininand in 
I )anphiiM\ disjilayiiig the highest strategic 
skill against tie; superior forces of the Jhike 
of Savoy. He was killed at the siege of 
Philipsbiirg by a caniu»n-ball in 1734. 

Berwick, a myal (fonnerly a 

pari.) lN»roiigh and seafsirt of Scrotland, in 
Haddingtonshire, near the entrance of the 
Firth of Forth. Pop. 10J>8. 

Ber'yl, a colourless, yellowish, Iduish, or 
less brilliant gn^en variety of emerald, the 

{ )rt;vailing hue lining green of various 8ha<les, 
mt always pale, the want of colour lining 
due to absence of chroniiiim, which gives to 
the* einiTali I its dee|i rich green, i ts crystals, 
which arc six-sided, are usually longer and 
larger than those of the ]irecious emerald, 
and its stnu^ture more <listiuctly foliated. 
I'ln* lH*st iKTyls are found in Brazil, in 
SilxTitv, and ( 'ey Ion, and in 1 )auria, on the 
frontiers of (Uiina. Ik'ryls are also found 
in many parts of the Ignited States. Some 
of the finer and transparent varieties of it 
are often called oiyiiomorim*. 

Beryll ium, a metal occurring in lieryl 
ami other minerals, of a cohuir similar t<i 
zinc. S|Kici tic gravity 2’ 1 ; malleable; d(H»s 
not oxidize in air or water. Atomic weight 
9*4; symlsd Be. 

liua, «IoiiN Jamrh, Bakon, SwetUsh 
chemist, bom in 1779; studie«l medicine at 
I ^jisala, and after holding one or two medical 
apiKiintiiientH was ap]H)iuteil lecturer in 
chemistry in the Stockholm military aca- 
demy in ISOd, and the following year pro- 
fessor of pharmacy and medicine. In 180$ 
ht* lieoaiue a iiieinlier of the Academy of 
Scieni*es at StiK^khohn, in 1810 direcUir, and 
ill 1 SI 8 its ^ier|H;tual secretary. In 1 818 the 
king made him a noble, and in 1 835 a lianui. 
He was ahui a deputy to tlie National As- 
sembly. He discovered selenium and tho- 
rium, first exhibiteil calcium, barium, stron- 
tium, tantalum, siliciiun, and zircoiiium in 
the elemental state, and investigated whole 
classes of eouipouuds, as those of Buorio 
add, the metab in the ores of plalinuni, 


tantalum, molybdenum, vanadium, sulphur 
salts, Ac., and intrudne^ a new nomencla- 
ture and classification of chemical com- 
pounds. In short, there was no branch of 
chemistry to which he did not render essen- 
tial service. His writings comprise an im- 
portant Text-book of Chemistry, View of 
the ('(imposition of Animal Fluids, New 
System of Mineralogy, Essay on the 
Theory of Chemical Pro|>ortions, Ac. Ho 
died in 1 848. 

* Bes, an Egyptian god, repicsuiited clad 
in a lion's skin, with the head and skull of 
the animal concealing his features, and with 
a dwarfish and altogether grotesque ap|)ear- 
ance. 

BesanQOn (K^-san son), a town of East- 
ern France, capital of the department 
DouIm, is situated on a rocky (leuiiiKula 
washed on three sides by the river DouIm, 
and surmounted by a strong citadel. It is 
further strengthened by an outlying systi^m 
of forts ou neighbouring eminences. 'J'he 
streets are spacious and well laid out, with 
fine cathedral and churches, public buildings 
and promenades. 'J'he manufactures com- 
prise linen, cotton, W(X)Uen, and silk gtKids, 
ironmongery, Ac; but the ]>rincipal industry 
is watchmaking, which eiiqiloysalHiut 1 3, 0(H) 
]K*rMonB. Besaiiyon is the ancient Vrumtio^ 
Iiv»ont ium^ or JhsotU i um described by (.7a*sar. 
In the fifth century it came mto ixissession 
of the Burgundians ; in the twelfth |)a8sed 
with Franche-( k>mt^ to the (^ennan Empire. 
In 1679 it was ceded to France along with 
the rest of Franche-Comt^, of which it re- 
mained the capital till 1793, with a parlia- 
ment, Ac., of its own. Pop. 56,511. 

BetanV, Walter, English novelist, bom 
1838, iHlucatiHl in London and at Christ's 
t'ollege, ('ambridge, where he graduated 
wdth inatbematical honours. He was for a 
time professor in the Koyal College, Mau- 
ritius. His first work. Studies in Early 
French Poetry, appeared in 1868, and to the 
field of French literature also belong his 
French Humorists and his Rabelais (for 
the Foreign Classics series). He has long 
been secretary to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, and has published a History of Jeru- 
salem in connection with Prof. Palmer, a 
life of whom be has also written. He is 
best known by his novels, a number of 
which were erritten in paitnemhip with the 
late Mr. James Rice, incliiding Rea«^- 
Money Mortiboy; This Son of Vidcan; Ine 
Case of Mr. Lncnft; The Crolden Butter- 
fly; The Monks of llieleina; Ac. Siiios 
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Mr. Bioe’s death tl8S2) be hae written All 
Sorts and Conditions of Mon; All in a Gar- 
den Fair; Dorothy Foster; The World Went 
very Well Then ; Ac. 

Beidi'lik, a Turkish silver coin, value 5 
piastres, or about lOd. sterling. 

Beab'met, a common article of food 
among tribes of the UKumtainons districts 
of Asia Minor, consisting of gra|>eM boiltri 
iiiti> the consisteiioi? of honey. 

Besaara'bia, a ilussian province stretch- 
ing in a north-westerly direction fn)m the 
lilaok Sea, V>etween the Pruth and Danube 
and the Dniester. It was comiuered by the 
Turks 1474, taken by the Kussians 1770, 
cede<l to them by peace of Bucharest in 
1812; the s.K. extremity was given to Tur- 
key in 1856, but n^stored to lituisia by 
treaty of Berlin, 1878, in exchange for the 
Dobnifisha. In the north the cotiiitry is 
liilly, })ut in the scnith 6at and low. It 
is fertile in grain, but is largely used for 
|iasturage. Capital, Kishenef. Pop., chiefly 
W alachians, GyfHiies, and Tartars, 1 ,897,84£ 

BesaaFion, Johankeh, titular patriarch 
of Constantinople and Greek scholar, bom 
in Trebizond 1889 <»r <lied 1472. He 
wiis made archbishop of Nicu^a by John 
Pidieologus, whose efforts to unite the Greek 
and Boinan churches he seconded in such a 
way os to lose? the esteem of his countrymen 
and gain that of Pope Kugenius IV., who 
made him cardinal. He held various im- 
)M>rtant f»ost8, and was twice nearly elected 
po|)e. The revival of letters in the fifteenth 
century owed not a little to his influence. 
He left translations of Aristotle and vindi- 
cations of Plato, with valuable collections 
of brxiks and M8&L " 

Baaahges (lA-sazh), a town, France, de- 
IMurtment of Gard, with important coal and 
iron mines and blast-fumaoes. Pop. 9169. 

Bes'sel, Fkiidricu Wilhklm, a German 
astronomer, bora in 1784; appointed in 1810 
director of the observaUiry at Konigsberg. 
From 1824 to 1833 he completed a series of 
75,011 observations on the celestial zone 
between 15'' N. and 15^ a. declination. In 
1840 he odled attention to the probable 
existence of a planetary mass beyond Ura- 
nus, resulting in the di^very of Neptune. 
He died in 1846. Hu principal wonu are 
the Elements of Astronomy (1818), and its 
oontinnatioiiSi the Tabuhe B<^omontan» 
<1830) and Astronomical Besearches (1841- 
42). His ebtermi nation of the parallax of 
the star 61 Cygni was one of his must note- 
worthy prac^bal achSevemeiits. 
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Bes'aemer, a town of the Ignited States, 
in Alabama, of recent origin, named after 
the inventor, situated in the centre of coal 
and iron fields, aud with numerous blast- 
furnaces. 

Bes'semer, Sir Hknky, English enginwr 
and inventor, was born in Hertfonishire in 
1813. Ho is celebrated for his new and 
cheap pnH^ss of rapiilly making stt^J fnim 
ptg-inm by blowing a blast of air through 
it w‘hen in a staUt of fusion, so lu to clear 
it of all caribou, and then adding just the 
reciuisite (juantity of carbon to pn since steel 
— a process which has intrtKluced a revolu- 
tion in the steel -making trade, cheap sU^el 
lieing now mode in vast quantities and used 
for many puqKWtts in which its price fnr- 
uierly pnihihited its a]>plicati(>u. He was 
knighttsl in 1879. 

Bestiaires (liesTi-arz), or Bkhtiahirm, a 
class of IsKiks very popular in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, describing 
all sorts of aniinals, real xuid fabled, and 
forming a sjiecies of inediieval eiicyclo|)edia 
of ztM>l<igy. 1*be animals were treated as 
syiulMilie., and their {M^culiarities or Huiqssusl 
|)eculiarities spiritually applied. The vol- 
umes are to found lM>th in Latin and in 
the vernacular, in prose and in verse. 

Bota. Bee 7to. 


Betansofl (be-tim'thrm), a town of Nor- 
thern Bpain, pn>v. Corufia. Pop. 8122. 

Bet'el, Bxt'lk, a s^iecies of ]>ep]M!r, Chn^ 
vim lirtclf a creeping or climbing plant, 
native of the East indies, nut. ordtT Piisu*- 
aceu\ llie leaves are employed to inclom^ 
a piece of 

in the East. 

llie f>ellet ^||r 

hasaromatic 

and astrin- Vjy 

flowcni, Mwl nut uf ileiel Palm 
tinges the (Anea(UU$ehu\. 

saliva, gums, 

and lips a brick-red, and blackens the teeth. 
See next art. 


Batel-nnt, the kernel of the fruit of the 
beantiful palm Ar€ca CaUfehUf found in 
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India and the East, and named from being 
chewcsrl along with betel deaf. (See preced* 
ing art. ) When ripe it in of the size of a 
cherry, cijnical in iiha(i<3, lirown externally, 
and mottled internally like a nutmeg. Cey- 
lon alone ex]>ortt» 70,000 cwt annually. 

Beth'any, now called KV Aztirijfeh or 
hiznriehy a village of PalcHtine at the baee 
of Mount Olivet, alMiut 2 tnileti K. of Jem- 
Halein, formerly the home of Martha, Mary, 
and LazariiH, and the place near which the 
aHceiiMiou of our Lord tiKjk place. 

Bethes'da (Miouse of mercy*), a pool in 
tIeruMalem near St. StepheirH (late and the 
Temple of Omar. It ia 400 feet long, 130 
broad, and 7r» dtictp, and now known aa Bir- 
ket laraol (moo tlohn v. 2 0). 

Bethlehem, the; birthplac^e of ( /hriat: a 
village, formerly a town, in Paloatine, a few 
mi lea Houth from .lenmalem. Pop. alamt 
3000 , ehielly ( 'hriatiaim, who make nmarien, 
cTucilixcH, A'e., for pilgritiiM. Theni are 
three eiuiventrt for Catholica, (IreekH, and 
A rmeiiiaiiM. A richly adorned grotto lighted 
with Hilver ami (Tyatal laiiipH, under the 
choir of the tine church built by dimtiuian, 
ia ahown aa the actual apot where Jeaua 
wiw born. 

Bethlehem, a t<iwn (»f the United Staten, 
founde<i by Moraviann in 1741 in I’ennnyl* 
vania, on the Lehigh, across which is a 
bridge connecting it with S. Bethlehem, 
the seat of l^high University. Pop. of 
both U)gethor, 10,000. 

Bethlehemites, a name apjdiod (1) to the 
followers of «Teroine Huns, from Bethlehem 
Church, Prague, where he preache<l; (2) to 
ail order of monks, established according to 
Matthew Paris in 1257, with a monastery 
at Cauibriilge; <3) to an order founded in 
Guatemala about 1G55 by Fray Pedro, a 
k'raucisean tertiary, a native oi Teiieriffe. 
It spread to Mexico, Peru, and the Canary 
Islands. An ortler of nuns founded in 16U7 
bore the same name. 

Bethltm-Oabor, that is, GabHel-Bethlem, 
Imm of Protestant Magyar family in 1580; 
fought under Gabriel Bathori, and then 
joined the Turks, by whose aid he made 
himself IMnoe of 'hrausylvania in 1613. 
In 1619 he assisted the IVohemians against 
Austria, and, marching into Hungary , was 
elected king by the nobles (1620). lliis 
title he surrendered in return for the cession 
to him by the £m|ien>r Fmierick IL of 
■even Hungarian counties and two Silesian 
principalities. After a brilliant reign be 
died in 1629 without heir. 


Bethnal Green, an eastern suburban dis- 
trict and parish of London, Middlesex, now 
forming a pari. bor. having two divisions 
with two members. Pop. 126,961. 

Biithune (ba-tiiu), an old town of France, 
dep. of Pas de Calais, with various indus- 
tries and a considerable trade. The family 
of B^thune (extinct since 1807) is cele- 
brated, and a branch of it, to which Car- 
dinal Beaton belonged, w*as established in 
Scotland about the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Pop. 8178. 

Itet'Juans. See Bcehuantu, 

Bet'lis, or Bitlth, a town, Turkish Ar- 
menia, not far from Lake Van, one of the 
most ancient cities of Kurdistan. Pop. 
(Turks, Kurds, aud Armenians), fnim 5000 
to 10,000. 

Baton, a concrete comiMwed c»f lime and 
gravel, used to fonii artificial foundations 
on insecure sites. 

Bat'ony, the fM)pular name of Stachi/s 
Betonica (or Bctonica a labiate 

British plant with purple Howers wdiich 
grows in woods, formerly much employed in 
medicine, and sometimes used to dye wool of 
a fine dark-yellow a>lour. — iro<<T IpeUniy, 
Sc.rophul<tria tufuatica, is named from the 
resemblance of its leaf to that of butouy. 

Batroth'mant, a mutual promise or con- 
tract between two parties, by which they 
bind themselves to marry. It w'as anciently 
attended with the interchange of rings, 
joining hands, and kissing in presence of 
witnesses; and formal betrothment is still 
the custom on the cimtinent c»f Kimtpe, Iw- 
iiig either solemn (luaile in the face of the 
church) or private (made before witnesses 
out of the church). As betrothments are 
contracts, they are valid only between per- 
sons whose capacity is recognized by law', 
and the breach of them may lie the subject 
of litigation. 

Bet'tarton, Thomas, English actor in the 
reign of Charles IL, bom in 1635; excelled 
in Shaksfiere’s characters of Hasdet, Gth 
ello, Brutus, and Hotspur, and was the 
means of intnKlucing shifting scenes instead 
of ta|iestry upon the English sta^. He died 
in 1710, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. He wrote the Woman made a 
Justice, a comedy; the Amorous Widow, or 
the Wanton Wife; Diocletian, a dramatic 
Q|>era, &c. Mrs. Sanderson, whom he msr- 
lied in 1670, w^ also an actrem of repute. 

Betting, the staking or pledging of money 
or pro|)erty upon a ountangeney or issua 
Tlie pitwesms of betting may be best illos- 
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trated in oonnectiSn with horae-racing;, which 
funuBhea the membera of the betting frater- 
nity with their best markets. Bettors are 
divided into two classes -the backers of 
horses, and the book-makers, or professional 
liettors, who form the Utting and 

make a living by betting against horses 
Hcc4>rdiug to a iiietluKlical plan. By the 
meth<Kl ad<ipteil by the profitssioiial lK;tt«>r 
the tdoment of chance is as far os {sissible 
removed from his transactions, so that he 
can calculate, with a reasonable pros{»ect of 
having his oscillations veritie^l, on making 
more or less profit as the result of a auasoirs 
engagements. Instead of backing any par- 
ticular horse, the professional letter lays 
the same sum against ei ery horse that takes 
the field, or a certain number of them, and 
ill doing so he hits usually to give cKlds, 
which are greater or less at^cordiiig to the 
estimate funned of the chance of success 
whicli each of the horsifs has on which the 
odds are given. In this way, while in the 
event of the raev lieing won (as is usually 
the case) by any of the horses entered in 
the l>etting-biK)k of a pnifessioual liettor, 
the latter has always a certain fixed sum 
(siiy i,'10(»0) to pay, he receives from the 
backers of the losers sums which vary in 
pro)M>rtioii to the o<lds given. Thus, if a 
book-maker is making a jCIOOO IxMik, and 
the (slds against some horse is 4 to 1, he will, 
if that horse wins, have pay illbOO, while, 
if it loses, he will receive It usually 

tlepends u|Njn which horse it is that wins a 
race wdiether the book-maker gains or lostm. 
If the first favourite wins it is evidently the 
Wi»rHt tiling that could happen for the bcsik- 
maker, for as he is bound to receive the sum 
of the amounts to which all the horses ex- 
cept one have been backed, the largest de- 
duction must be made from his total receipts 
on account of the first bvourite. Very 
freipiently the receipts of the book-maker 
are augmented by sums paid on account of 
homes which have been backed and never 
nin at all. Sometimes, although not often, 
the odds are given upon and not against a 
particular horse. Books may also lie made 
up on the principle of betting against any 
particular horse getting a phm among the 
first three. The odds in this case are usually 
one-fourth of the odds given against the 
same horse winning. Another mode of 
betting is that called a sweepstake, in which 
a number ci persons join in contributing a 
certain stake, after which each of those 
taking part in the sweepstake has a horse 


assigned to him (usually by lot), which he 
backs, and the backer of the winning horse 
gains the whole stakes. If there arc more 
persons taking part in the sweepstake than 
there are horses running some of them must 
draw blanks, in w'hich case of course their 
stakes are at once lost. In the years im- 
mediately prtxseiling ISfiO the practii'e of 
betting bail increased to such an extent in 
England that an act for the Huppn*ssion of 
Ijetting-houHi^B (Ki and 17 Viet c. iSo.'i) 
was passed, followed by nets condemning 
liersons unlawfully playing or lietting in the 
strt^ets or public placets os rogues and vaga- 
bonds. A later act (M7 Viet c. ITi, liS74) 
inifKiHcd [lenalties on [lersoiis atlvertising or 
sending letters, circulars, telegrams, ^c., as 
to l>etting. Similar legal restrictions are 
nominally (»perativu in France and America. 

Bettong. See KamjttnHi Rat, 

Bet'ula, the bindi genus, ty^Hj of the 
onler Betulaceie, which lielongs in the 
atiicnta(*eous plants, and ctnisistH of trees 
or shrulMi w'ith alternate, simple, stipnliMl 
leaves, fiowers In catkins, scales in phuu) of 
perianth; genera JUtula and A I nun (alder). 

Batwi, a river of India riHirig in the 
Vindhya range in Bho[»al, and after a north- 
easterly course of liGO miles joining the 
Jumna at Hamirpur. 

Baust (boist), Fkibdrich Fkkdinand, 
Count von, Saxon and Austrian statesman, 
was bom at Dresden in 1809, died in 1880. 
lie adopted the career of dipl(»ma(;y, and as 
memlier of embassies or ambassador for 
Saxony resided at Berlin, Paris, Muniirh, 
and Lemdon. He was successively miiiist4«r 
of foreign affairs and of the interior for 
Saxony. At the Ix»ndon conference regar- 
ding the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty he 
represented the German Bund. Ho lent 
his infiuenoe on the side of Austria against 
Prussia liefore the war of 1866, after which, 
fimling his position in Saxony difficult, ho 
enter^ the service of Austria os niinister 
of foreign afiairs, became president of the 
ministry, imperial chancellor, and in 1868 
was created cfiunt. In 1871-78 he was 
ambassador in London, in 1878- 82 in Paris. 

Beuthen (boi'tn), a Uiwn in I’nissian 
Silesia near the h.x. frontier, in the govern- 
ment of Oppelft; the centre of a mining 
district. Manufsetures of cloth and linens. 
Pop. 22,811. 

Berelaiid (faft've-lant), North and South, 
two islands in the estuary of the Scheldt, 
Netheriands, province of Zeeland; area of 
North Beveland, li>,2<ifl acres, pop. 6000; 
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area of South Ikvelaiid, 84,000 acres, pop. 
23,000; chief town, Goes, 5000. It is very 
fertile, and has manufactures of salt, leather, 
Iwicr, Ac. 

BeYeridge, William, an Euj^dish divine, 
lH>ni in 1637, studied at Cambridge, and in 
liis twenty- first year published a work on 
tlie study of Hebrew, (..'haldee, Syriac, Ara- 
bic, and Samaritan, with a Syriivc {grammar. 
In It’iGO he iKscanie vicar of Kalin^, and was, 
nft4.T various ecclesiastical pn^ferments, af>- 
jHiinted Bishop of St. Asaph in 1704. Ho 
died at Westminster in 1708. His works 
includo an IntnKlnction to ('hronoloj^y^ 
1000; his Symslicon, (smtainin;^^ the Apos- 
tolic ('anons, &c., 1072; and minor devo- 
tif>iial troaiisoH on the Christian life, public 
prayer, Ac. 

Bev'erley, town of Kn^dand, k. riding of 
Yorkshire, 10 miles n.n.w. of Hidl, and 1 
from the river Hull, with which it has 
canal connection ; has a fine Gothic minster, 
completiMl in the reign of Henry III., and 
in Home reganis unsurpassed. (3iief inanu 
factures: iron castings, agricultural imple- 
muiits, manures, railway wagons, cement, &c. 
Pop. 11,442. 

Bev'erley, John op, an English prelate and 
saint, iMim alsmt the middle of the st?veiith 
c(!ntury at Har|)haiii, Yorkshire; ap|Kdnte<l 
abtsit of 8t. Hilda; afterwards Bishop of 
Ht^xham in 685; and two years later Arch- 
bishop of York. He founded a college for 
secular pHests at lieverley, where he retired 
in 717, and dknl in 721. Bede, w’ho was 
his pu])il, lielievud that he could w*ork mir- 
acles, a |Miwar attributed to his remains for 
some centuries. 

Bewdlay (* Beaulieu*), a towm, England, 
Worcestershire, on the right bank of the 
Severn. Manufactures -'Combs, ro})es, lea 
ther, aud brass work; some malting is also 
carrieil on. It now gives name tu a parL 
dlv. of the wunty. Bop. 3088, 

Bewick (bnik), Thomar, a celebrated 
English wo4hI engraver, bom in Northum- 
lierlaud in 17f»S. He was apprenticed to 
Ihfilby, an engraver in Newcastle, and exe- 
cuted the wemeuts for Hutton's Mensura- 
tion BO admirably that his master advised 
him to turn hb attention to wood-eugraWng. 
With this view he proceeded to Loudon, and 
in 1775 received the Society of Arts prize for 
the liest wood-engraviug. lietum^ in a 
short time to Newcastle he entered into |iart- 
nership with Ihdlby, and became known as 
a skilleil wood-engraver and designer by hb 
illustrations to Gay's Fables, «Eb^*s Fi^es, 


Ac. He quite establbhed hb fame by the 
issue in 1790 of hb History of Quadrupeds 
(text cfimpiled by Beilhy), the illustrations 
of which were superior to anything hitherto 
prodiicerl in the art of wood-engraving. In 
1797 appeared the first, aud in 1804 the 
second volume of hb BHtbh Birds, gener- 
ally regarded as the finest of his works 
(text partly by Be>^dck). Enlarged and im- 
provc<i editions of both books soon followed. 
Among hb other works may be cited the 
engravings for Goldsmith's IVaveller aud 
Darted Village, Bameirs Hermit, and 
Somerville’s (liase. He died in 1828. His 
younger brother John, who gave promise 
of attaining ec|ual eminence, died in 1795, 
aged thirty-five. 

Bex (lia), a village of Switzerland, canton 
Vaud, w'ith salt works and warm sulphur 
baths now much fre<|ueuted. Bop. 4U00. 

Bey. Sec Beff, 

Beyle (bil), Marie-Hknri, a French au- 
thor widely known by his pseudonym dr. 
Stendfud; lK»ni at Grenoble 1783; held civil 
and military appointments under tht? empire; 
took part in Uie Hussiaii campaign of 1812, 
thence until 1821 lived at Milsiti, chiefly 
occupied with w(»rks on music and painting. 
After nine years' residences at I^iris be l>e- 
came in 1830 (consul at Trieste, and in 1833 
at (Uvita Vecebia. In 1841 he returned 
Barb, and died in 1842. The distinguishing 
feature of his works was the application of 
acutely analytic faculties to sentiment in all 
its vaHeties, hb l)est bcMiks being the l>e 
TAmour, 1822; I^e Rouge et le Noir, 1831; 
and La Chartreuse de Parme, 1839. 

Beyrout (bl-hit'), or Beirut (ancient 
jBfTiftueh the chief sea[>ort of Syria, pasha- 
lic of Acre, 60 miles n.w. of Damascus; 
}K)p. 70,000, mostly i'hristiana It stands 
on a tongue of laud projecting into an open 
bay and hacked by the Lebanon range, and 
has rapidly increaseil since 1835, mainly 
owing to the extension of the silk trade, of 
which it b the centre. Its other chief ex- 
pi>rts are olive-oil, cereals, sesame, tobacco, 
and wool; manufactures are silk and cotton. 
The old U)¥rn has narrow, dirty streets, 
very different from the new with its modem 
hoiuMiB, hotels, churches, ooUeget, and sclioob, 
gardens and carriage drives. Gas has re- 
cently been introduced. In andent tiinec 
Beymut was a laige and Important Pheeni- 
ciau dtv. The Byzantine emperor Theo- 
dosius 11. raised it to the rank of a metro- 
poU% and it again rose to importance dar- 
ing the CrusadeSL In later tames it was 
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long io the pomeMitm of the Dmiies. It wan 
boml>arde(l and taken by the Britiah in 1840. 

Be'ia (properly, de Birf\ Thk<>ih»rk, next 
to (>ulviu the niuet diatin^iiahed man in the 
early reformed church of ( feiieva; bom of a 
noble family at Veaelay, Bur^pindpr, 1519; 
educated in Orleans under Melchior Vol- 
iiiar, a German scholar devoted to the Refor- 
mation; in 1539 became a licentiate of law, 
and went to resitle at Faria His habits at 
this time were dissiftated, and his Poemata 
•luvenilia, l^tin verses of a more than O vi- 
dian freetloni, were afterwards a fre<|ueiit 
ground <»f attack u|H)n him. The refonnint; 
iiiHueiice of a severe illness led in 1548 to 
his retirement to Geneva and his marriage 
with his mistress. In 1549 he l>ocame pro- 
fessor of Grttek at liausanne, (Kxnipying him- 
self with the completion of Marot's trans- 
lation of the Fsaluis and the study of the 
New Testament, and corre8|M)nding fre- 
fpiently with Galvin. In 1558 he was sent 
by tlie Swiss ('alvinists on an embassy to 
obtain the intercession of the Protestant 
princes of Germany for the release of H ugtie- 
iu»ts imprisoned in Paris. In the billowing 
year ho wHuit to Geneva as a preacher, and 
siHiu after became a professr»r of theology, 
and the most active assistant of Galvin. Me 
aliH) rendered admirable service to the cause 
of the refonners at the court of the King of 
Navarre and in attendance upon Gondd and 
C^ili^oiy. At Galviu^s death in 1564 the 
administration of the Genevese Church fell 


Bdxieni (ba-syrir; anc. /frfrmr), a town 
in Houthem FraiKH\ de|). Hi^rmdt, Ix^auti- 
ftilly situated on a height luid surrounded 
by old walls, its chief edifices Indiig the 
catheilral, a Gothic structure cn>wuiiig the 
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entirely to his care. He presided in the 
synods of the French (Calvinists at T^a Ro- 
chelle (1571) and at Nismes (1572); was 
sent by Condd (1574) to the court of the 
elector palatine; and at the religious confer- 
ence at Montfiellier (1586) opposed James 
Andreas and the theologiansoi W Urtembei);. 
At the age of sixty-nine he married his 
second wife (1588), and in 1597 wrote alively 
poetical refutation of the rumour that he 
had recanted and was dead. In 1600 he 
resigned his official functions, and he died 
in retirement in 1605. Among his many 
works, his History of Calvinism in France 
from 1521 to 1563, and Theological Trea- 
tises, are still esteemed; but he is most fa- 
mous for his Latin translation of the New 
Testament. 

Bes'ant^ a Byzantine gold dneat, a round, 
flat pieoe of gold, without impression, sup- 
posed to have been the current coin of 


height on which the town stands, and the 
old Kpiscopal palace, now used for public 
offices ; manufactures; woollens, hosiery, 
liqueurs, chemicals, Ac., with a gcssl troile 
in spirits, wool, grain, oil, verdigris, and 
fruits. In 1209 B<^iers was the scene of a 
horrible massacre of the Alhigeniku Pop. 
42,785. 

Basique (be-zek'), a simple game of cards 
most commonly played by two iiersons with 
two packs. It was a favourite game at the 
French court in the eighteenth mitury, and 
was some time ago revived In England. 

Be'soar, a concretion or calculus, of a 
roundish or ovate fonu, met with in the 
stomach or intestines of certain animals, 
especially ruminants. Nino varieties of be- 
zoars have been enumerated, liroadly divis- 
ible into those which coniiist mainly of 
mineral and those which or>nsist of organic 


Byzantiiiin. They are frequently employed matter. The true oriental bezoars, obtai.ied 
as a heraldic charge, a custom suppowsd to frr>m the gazelle, belong to the second class, 
have be^ introduced by the Crumetera. They are formed by accretion round some 
VOL. L 481 fli 
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forei);^ lubstanoe, a bit of wood, straw, 
hair, Ac., and were formerly re^^arded as 
efhca^douH in preventing infection and the 
effectH of |Miii4oii. 

Bhagalpur (bha-goI-|Kir'), a city in Ben- 
gal, capital of a district and division of the 
same iiatiie, on the right bank of the Gan- 
ges, here seven miles wide. Inhere are sev* 
eral indigo works in the neighbourhoocL 
Pop. <)8,*238. -The division of Bhagalpur 
has an area of 20,492 sip utiles, and a p(»p. 
(chiefly li Indus and Alohamniedans) of 
8,0G<'l,l(i(t. ■ The district has an area of 
4208 si|uare iiiiles; |K>p. 

Bhamo, a town of Burinah on the I7p|ier 
Irrawaddy, alxiut 40 miles from the (,'hinese 
frontier. It is the startiiig^point of cara- 
vans to Y unnan, and is in iKisition to lietiome 
one of th(* gn^at eni|M>nutiiM of the East in 
event of a regular overland tnule being estab* 
lished Itetweim India and West ( bina. 

Bhandara (lilwin-dii'ro), a town of India, 
('cntral Provinces, with manufactures of 
hardware and cottona Pop. 11,1 fiO. 

Bhang. See //os/nWt. 

Bhartpur'. See llkurtporc, 

Bhar'trihaxi, Indian |Kiet, reinited author 
of a book of a[>ophtbegnis, acconfitig to legend 
a ilissolute brother of King VikrainiUlitya 
(tirst century ii.c.), w*ho became a hermit 
and ascetic. The collection of 300 apoph- 
thegms liearing his name is, however, pn>- 
bably an anthoh>gy. 200 of them were 
translateil into English and published at 
NUmberg by Abraham Roger as early as 
1G53, the first Indian writings known in 
Europe. 

BhAtgaon (bhiit-ga'on), a town iif Nepal, 
alK>ut 8 miles from Kliatiuaodu. Pop. 
30,000. 

Bhaels, or Bhii^ a Dravidic race in- 
habiting the A'indhya, Satpura, and Sat* 
mala Hills, a relic of tlie Indian aborigines 
driven fnnn the plains by the Aryan Raj- 
puts, They appear to have been orderly 
and industrious under the Delhi em]ieroni; 
but on the transfer of the |x>wer in the 
eighteenth century from the Mt^guls to the 
Marathas they asserted their independence, 
and being treated as outlaws took to the hilla 
Various attempts to sulsiue them were made 
by the Gaokuw and by the British in 1818 
withvmt success. A body of them was, how- 
ever, sulMiiH|uenUy redidmed, and a Bheel 
ciir|M fanned, which stormeil the retreats of 
the rest of the race and reduced them to 
ooinparailve ortler. The hill Bheels wear 
little clothing, and live precariously on grain, 


wild roots and fruits, vetmin, Ac., but the 
lowland Bheels are in many respects Hindu- 
izeil. Their U>tal numbers are about 750,000. 

BheL HeoJic/. 

Bhilsa, or Bilsa, a town of India, in 
Gwalior State, on a trap-rock, right bank of 
the Betwa. It has a fort and well-built 
suburb^, but is chiefly interesting on account 
of the Buddhist topes in the neighbourhood, 
those at Snnchi (4^ miles s.w.) lieing espe- 
cially noteworthy. Pop. 7070. 

Bholan' Pass. See Molaji Pa%%. 

BhooJ. See Bhuj, 

Bhopial (bho-piir), a native state of Cen- 
trrd India under British protection, on the 
N erbudda, in M al wah. Area, (1874 H4) . miles. 
The c<umtry is full of jungles, and is tra- 
versed by a part of the Vindhya Mts. 'I'he 
soil is fertile, yielding wheat, maize, millet, 
pfiose, and the other vegetable productions 
of (*entral India, ('hief e:q)orts: sugar, 
tobacco, ginger, and cotton. The distri^ is 
well watered by the Nerbudda, Betwa, and 
minor strcanis. Pop, 954,901.— The capi- 
tal of above state, also callcnl Bho}>al, is on 
the boundary between Malwah and Giiiid- 
wana. Pop. 55,492. Fine artificial lakes 
east and west of the town. 

Bhiij (bbdj), chief town of Cutcb in India, 
Bombay priHiiilency, at the base of a fortified 
hill, with military cantonments, high school 
and school of art, mausoleums of the Raos 
or chiefs of Cutcb, Ac. Pop. 22,308. 

Bhurtpore', or Bhartitk', a native 
state, India, in Rajput^ina, bounded K. by 
Agra, H. and w. by the Rajput States. 
Area, 1 974 sq. miles. The surface is gener- 
ally low, and the state is scantily supplied 
with water; soil generally light and sandy; 
chief productions ; com, cotton, and sugar. 
The country is also known as Brij, and is 
the only Jiit state of any size in India. 
Under flritish pn>tection since 1826. Pofi. 
645,540.— The ca[dta], which has the same 
name, is a fortified place, and was formerly 
of great strength, lAird l4hke being cotn- 
|ieUed to raise the riege in 1805 after losing 
8100 men. It was t^en by Lord Comber- 
mere in 1827. The rajah's palace is a largo 
building of re«l and yellow fecest one pre- 
senting a picturesque appearance. Pop. 
66,163. ^ 

Bhutan (bhu-taa'), an independent state 
in the Eastern Himalayas^ with an area of 
id>out 10,000 sq. miles, lying between Thibet 
cn the K. and Assam and tiie Jalpaiguri Dis- 
trict on the a., and consisting of rugged and 
lofty moontaina, aboondlng in sohUme and 
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jdctnrMque aoen^. Pop. 20,000 or 80,000. ning in from the Gulf of Guinea, having the 
The Bhutanese are a WAward race, gov- Cameroon Mountains at its inner angle, 
emed by a Dkarm regarded as an and containing the * island of Fernando 

incarnation of deity, and by a JJeb Xajak, Po. 

with a council of eight They are nominally Bial'yatok, or Biklostok, town, Kussian 
Buddhista After various aggressive incur- I^daiid, province of (rnnlno; well built, with 
sions and the capture and iU-treatment of a (lalace fonnerly Monging to the Counts 
Mr. Ashley Kden, the British envoy, in 1808, Braniski, and known as the ‘Polish Ver- 
they were com|)elle<l to cede to the British sailles.* Pop. 89,994. 
considerable |Hkrtions of territory, in return Bia'na, a toa^n of India, Bhurtpon», an 
for a yearly allowance of X*2ki)0. old place with many tenifdos, veiieratinl by 

Bii^ra, Bight of, an African bay run- Mahommedans. Pop. 8758. 
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BiuicaTU'la, a town of Sicily on the 
southern side of Etna. Pop. 13,021. 

Bianchlni (-ke'ne), Fbancbmco, Italian 
historian and astronomer, bom 1062. Pope 
Alexander VIII. bestowed on him a rich 
benehoe, adth the appointment of tutor and 
librarian to his nephew Cardinal Pietn> 
Ottoboni ; and Clement XL appointed him 
secretaiy to the oommiiision for theoorrection 
of the cidendar. He s{>ent eight years in the 
endeavour to draw a meridian across Italy 
like that drawn by C/Ossini through France; 
left a portion of a Universal History, and 
works on tiie plaoel Venus, on the Sepidcfare 

t Augustus, Ac. DitNl 1729. 

Biard (^-ar)f Adoustk Fbak^oib, a 
r rench genre painter, brjm in 1798, died in 
1882. He travelled extensively, visiting 
Spain, Gioeoe, Syria, Egypt, Mexico^ Bnudl, 
Among his best-loiown piotures have 
been the Babes in the Wooa (1828); the 
Beggar s Famfly (1836) ; the Combat with 
Polar Bears (1^9); the Strolling 
FlayetB,nowinibeLnxemboarg. A strong 


element of caricature runs through most of 
his works. 

Biar'ritx, a small seaport, France, BasMes- 
Pyr^n^M, near Bayonne. It liecame a 
fashionable watering-place during thcf reign 
of Nai>oleon HI., who had an autumn 
residence there. Pop. 8527. 

Bi'aa, one of the seven sages of Greece, 
bom at Priene, in Ionia; flourished about 
570 B.C. He appears to have 1)eeD in repute 
as a political ara legal adviser, and many 
saying of practio^ wisdom attributed to 
him are preserved ny Diogenes lisertius. 

Blaa (Di*ae'), one of the five large rivem of 
the Punjab, India, rising in the Himalayas 
(13,326 ft), and flowing first in a westerly 
and then in a soutberly direction until ft 
unites with the Sutlej after a course of 300 
miles. 

Bib, a fish of the cod family (Morrhua 
lueea)^ found in the British seas, about a 
foot long, the body very deep, esteemed es 
exoelleut eating. It is called also or 
v>kUing pout. 


BIBKRACH BIBLE. 


Biberadi (bSlie-raA), * town of Germany, 
Wiirtemberg, on the Riaa, formerly a free 
imperial city. The French, under Moreau, 
defeated the Austriana near Biberach in 1 796. 
Pop. 7799. 

Bible (Greek hMia^ boolu, from hiJbloi^ 
the inner bark of the fiapyrua, on which the 
ancienta wrote), the collection of the Hacred 
Writing or Holy Scripturea of the Chria- 
tiauM. Ita two main diviaiona, one received 
by Ijoth JewR and C^hriatiana, the other by 
Chriatiana only, are imprrifierly termed 
1\)HtamentH, owing to the coufuaion of two 
uieaniiiga of the (ireek word which 

waN applied indifferently to a covenant and 
to a laat will or teatuinent I1ie JewiKh 
religion l>eiug represented as a compact 
)K5tW(!en C«od and the Jews, the Christian 
religion was regarded as a new compact be- 
tween (rod and the human race; and the 
Bible is, therefore, profierly <li visible into the 
Writings of the Old and New Covenants. 
I'he Inxiks of the Old Testament received 
by the Jews were divided by them into 
three classes; 1. The Law, contained in the 
Pentateuch or five books of Moses. 2. The 
Prophets, oomprisiug Joshua, Judges, I. and 
II. Samuel, I. and ll. Kings, Iiidab, Jere- 
miah, ICzekiel, and the twelve minor pro- 
phets. 3. The Ketubim, or Hagiographa 
(hily writinys)^ containing the Psalms, the 
Provorlw, Job, in one division; Kuth, La- 
mentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, the Song 
of Solomon, in another tlivision; Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, 1. and II. Chronicles, in 
a third. Those Ixs^ks are extant in the 
Hebrew language; others, rejected from the 
canon as apocryphal Protestants, are 
found only in Greek or Latin. 

lliebooksof Moses weredeposited, accord- 
ing to the Bible, in the tabeniade, near the ark, 
the other sacred writings being similarly pre- 
served. 'JTiey were removed by Solomon 
to the temple, and on the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnexxar probably per- 
ished. According to Jewish tradition xTxra, 
with the assistance of the great synagogue, 
ooUectod and oomparod as many copies as 
could be found, and fn>ui this collation an 
edition of the whole was prepared, with the 
exception of the writinn of Exra, Maladhi, 
and Nehemiah, added subsequently, and oer- 
taiu obviously later insertions in overbooks. 
When JudasMaocabseus Impaired the temnle, 
which had bean destroyed by Antiochus 
K)4phanes, he placed in it a correct copy of 
the Hebrew Smptures, whether the reoen- 
eion of Exra or not is not known. This 


copy was carried to Rome by Titus. Hie 
exact date of the determination of the 
Hebrew canon is uncertain, but no work 
known to be written later than about 100 
years after the captivity was admitted into 
it by the Jews of Palestine. The Hellen- 
istic or Alexandrian Jews, however, were 
less strict, and admitted many later writ- 
ings, forming what is now Imown as the 
A|K>crypha, & which they were followed by 
the Latin Church. The Protestant churches 
at the Reformation gave in their adherence 
to the restricted Hebrew canon, though the 
A]MN.Typha was long included in the various 
eilitions of the Bible. The division into 
chapters and verses, as it now exists, is of 
comparatively modem origin, though divi- 
sions of some kind were early introduced. 
Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, in the 
thirteenth century, divided the Latin trans- 
lation known as the Vulgate into chapters 
for convenience of reference, and similar 
divisions were made in the Hebrew text by 
Rabbi Mordecai Nathan in the fifteenth 
century. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century the verses in Robert Stephanus's 
edition of the Vulgate were for the first 
time marked by numbers. 

The earliest and most famous version of 
the Old Testament is the Septuagint, or 
Greek translation, executed by Alexandrian 
Greeks, and completed probably before 130 
]i.c., different portions l^ing done at differ- 
ent times. 'Fhis version was adopted by 
the early Christian church and by the Jews' 
themselves, and lias always held an import- 
ant place in regard to the inteqiretation and 
history of the Bible. The Syriac version, 
the Peskito, made early in the second cen- 
tury after Christ, is celebrated for its fidel- 
ity. The Coptic version was made from the 
Septuagint in the third or fourth century. 
The Gothic vendon, by Ulphilas, was made 
from the Septuagint iu the fourth century, 
but mere iniugnificant fragments of it are 
extant The most important Latin version 
is the Vulgate, execute by Jerome, partly 
on the bai^ of the original Hebrew, and 
oo^leted in 405 a.d. 

The printed editions of the Hebrew Bible 
are very numerous. The first edition of 
the entue Hebrew BtUe was printed at 
Sonoino in 1488. The Bresoian edition of 
1494 was used by Lathffir in making his 
Germain translation. The ediliona of Alhias 
(1661 and 1667) are much esteemed for 
their beauty and oorreeineas. Van der 
Hoqgfat followed the latter. Dr. Kennieott 
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did more thw any one of bii predeoeseon 
to nettle the Helmw text. His Hebrew 
Bible niipeared at Oxford in 177(1-^0, two 
vola folia The text in from that of Van 
der Hooght, with which 630 MSS« were 
ooUated. De Kom!, who published a supine- 
ment to Kennioott's edition (Pannai 1784- 
live vols. 4to), collated 958 MS8. I1ie 
Geniian OrientaUsts, Gesenius, De Wette, 
Stc,, in recent times, have done very much 
tf)wardB correcting the Hebrew text llie 
oldest MS. of the Hebrew Bible belongs to 
1106, and presents what is known as the 
Massoretic text that is the text provided 
with the vowel points and other markings 
which were inserted by Jewish scholars 
known as the Massoretes. 

llie books of the New Testament were 
all written in Greek, unless It be true, as 
some critics suppose, that the Gospel of St 
Matthew was originidly wTitten in Hebrew. 
Most of these writings have always been 
reoeive<l as canonical; but the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, c<immonly ascribed to 8t Paul, 
that of Ht dude, the second of Peter, the 
second and third of John, and the Apo« 
calypse, have been doubted. The three 
oldest MSS. are: (1) the Sinaitic MS., dis« 
covered by Tischendorf in a convent on 
Mount Sinai in 1859, assigned to the middle 
of the fourth century; (2) the Vatican MS. 
at Rome, of similar date; (3) the Alexandrine 
MS. in the British Museum, assigned to 
middle of the fifth centuiy. Each MS. 
itetains also the Septuagint Greek of the 
Pld Testament in great part. The Vulgate 
Bf Jerome embraces a Latin translation c»f 
bie New as well as of Uie Old Testament^ 
maned on an older Latin version. The divi* 
felon of the text of the New Testament into 
chapters and verses was introduced later 
than that of the Old Testament; but it is 
not predsely known when or by whom. The 
Greek text was first printed in the Com* 
pintensian Polyglot, in 1514; in 1516 an 
edition of it was published at Basel by 
Erasmus. Among recent valuable editioiis 
are those of Lak^mann, Tischendorf, Tre- 
gellea, and Westoutt and Hort. 

Of translatums of the Bible into modem 
languages the English and the German are 
the most celebrated. Considerable portions 
were translated into Anglo-Saxon, includ* 
ing the Goqiels a^ the Psalter. Wycliffe*s 
translation of the whole Bible (from the 
Vulgate), begnn about 1356, was completed 
shortly More hk death, which took place in 
1384. The first printed version of the BiUe 


in English was the translation of William 
TindaU or Tyndale, whose New Testament 
was printed in quarto at Cologne in 1525, a 
small octavo edition appearing at the same 
time at Worms. Tonstall, bishop of l^on- 
don, caused the first edition to lie iKmght up 
and burned. The Pentateuch was published 
by Tindall in 1530, and he also translated 
some of the pn>phetical books. Our trans- 
lation of the New Testament is much in- 
debted to TindalFs. A translation of the 
entire Bible was published by Miles ( Viver- 
dale in 1535. It was undertaken at the 
instance of Thomas Cromwell, anil lieing 
made from German and l^atin versions was 
inferior to Tindalls. After the death of 
Tindall John Rogers undertook the coiiqilo- 
tion of his translation and the preparation 
of a new edition. In this edition the 
latter part of the Old Testament (after 
II. Chronicles) was based on Coverdale's 
version. A revised edition was published 
in 1539 under the su|>erintendence of Rich- 
ard Taverner. In the same year as leaver- 
ner s another edition appeared, printed liy 
authority, with a preface by Craimier, and 
hence c^led Cranmer's Bible. This was 
the first Bible printed by authority in Eng- 
lanil, and a niyal proclamation in 1540 
ordered it to be placed in every |>arisb 
church, lliis continued, with various revi- 
sions, to lie the authorized version till 1568. 
In 1557-60 an edition appeared at Geneva, 
base<l on Tindairs — the work of Whittington, 
Coverdale, GiKslman, John Knox, and other 
exiles-~and commonly called the Geneva or 
Breeches Bible (from * breeches' standing 
instead of ‘aprons' in Gen. iiL 7). Iliis 
version, for sixty years the most popular 
in England, was allowed to be printed in 
England under , a patent of monopoly in 
1561. It was the first printed in Roman 
letters, and was also the first to adopt the 
plan previously adopted In the Hebrew of a 
division into verses. It omitted the Apo- 
cryiilus left the authordiip of the Epistle 
to toe Hebrews open, and put words not in 
the original in itoUos. The Bishops* Bible, 
published 1668 to 1572, was bated on Cran- 
mer's, and revised by ArchUsbop Parker 
and i^bt biahopa. It aucoeeded Oranmer's 
aa the anthmizM vemion, but did not com- 
mend itaelf to scbolara or people. In 1582 
an edition of the New Teatament, translated 
from the Latin V ulgate, appeared at Kbeim% 
and in 1609-10 the Old Testament was pnb- 
lisbed at Douay. lliis is the version ra- 
cognized by the K, Catholic Church. 
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In the reign of James L a Hebrew 
scholar, Hugh Broughton, insisted on the 
necessity of a new translation, and at the 
Ham|)ton Court Conference (1604) the sug* 
gestiou was aocepte<l by the king. The 
work was undertaken by forty-seven scho- 
lars divided into six companies, two meetiug 
at Westminster, two at Oxford, and two at 
Cambridge, while a general committee meet- 
ing bi l^ndon revi^ the portions of the 
trauslation finished by each. The revision 
was begun in 1607, and occupied three 

i ^ears, the completed work lieing published 
n folio in 1611. By the geiier^ accuracy 
of its translation and the juirity of its stylo 
it HU|>ersede<l all other vorsions. In ro- 
s|M)nHe, h(»wev«*r, to a widely -spread desire 
for a translation even yet more free from 
errors, the (.>\ invocation of (.Canterbury in 
1870 appointed a committee to consider the 
cniostion of revising the English version. 
Their rejsirt lacing favourable two com- 
panies were formetl, one for the Old Testa- 
ment and one fur the New, consisting partly 
of ineiuliorH of (\)u vocation and partly of 
outside scholars. 'J'wo siidilar com])anies 
were also tirganized in America to work 
along with the JMtish scholars. The result 
w»as that the reviwjd version of the New' 
Testament was issued in 1881; that of the 
Old 'restiuneiit in 1881. The revision has 
lieen carrieil out in a spirit of reverence 
towards the older version, and few altera- 
tions have lieen admitted but such as have 
iHKin called for on the score of accuracy, 
cleamoss, and uniformity - see the revisers' 
prefaces. 

In Oennany some seventeen translations 
of the Bible, partly in the High (terman 
partly in the Low German dblect, ap- 
peared between the invention of printing 
and the Ueformation, but they had all to 
make way for Luther's great translation— 
the New Testament in 1522, and the whole 
Bible in 1534. 

Bible Christians, a small sect who pro- 
fess to follow only the doctrines of the 
Bible and reject all human authority in re- 
Ugiou; they also abstain from animal food 
and B|drituouB liquors. 

Bible Oommunista. See Ptr/tetionuU. 
Bible Bodetiee^ societies formed for the 
distribution of the Bible or ^xirtions of it in 
various languages, either gratuitously or at 
a low rate. A deigyman of Wales, whom 
the want of a Welim Bible led to London, 
oooesioned the establishment of the British 
end Foreign Bible Society, Mardi 7, 1804. 


A great number of similar institutions were 
soon formed in all parts of Great Britain, 
and afterwards on the Continent of Europe, 
in Asia and in America, and connected with 
the British as a parent or kindred sodety. 
Since the formation of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society it has circulated over 
340 versions of the whole or parts of the 
Scriptures in 298 different languages. In 
more than thirty instances languages have 
for the first time been reduced to a written 
form in order to translate into them and 
drculate amongst the people the Bibles of 
this society. The total issues now amount 
to about 100,000,000 copies, while about 
70,000,000 additional copies have been dis- 
tribute^ by the kindred societies which have 
sprung out of it llie proceedings of the 
British and Foreign Bible Sodety gave rise 
to several controversies, one of which related 
to the neglecting to give the Prayer-book 
with the Bible. Another controversy re- 
lated to the drculation of the .^ocryuha 
along with the canonical books. 'Ine Edin- 
burgh Bible Society established in 1800, and 
up to 1826 connected with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, seceded on the occa- 
sion of the controversy regarding the cir- 
culation of the Apocrypha, and up to 1860 
existed as a sefiarate sodety. In 1861 this 
society was united with the National, the 
Glasgow, and other Bible societies, into a 
whole called the National Bible Siidety of 
Scotland, ha\’ing its headquarters in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. Its total issue is now 
nearly 6,000,000. The Hibernian Bible So- 
dety, which has its headquarters in Dublin, 
was established in 1806, to encourage a wider 
drculation of the Bible in Ireland. Total 
issue about 5,000,000 copies. In Germany 
the prindpal Bible sodety is the Prussian, 
established at Berlin in 1814 and having 
many auxiliaries. France has two prindpal 
Bible Sodeties, whose headquarters are at 
Paris, the one instituted in 1818, the other 
in 1833. Switzerland possesses various Bible 
sodeties, chief among which are those of 
Basel (1804), Bern, l^usanne, and Geneva. 
In the Netherlands there has existed sinoe 
1815 a fraternal union el different eeete fevr 
the distribution of Ifljfts. The Swedish 
Bible Sodety was instlbited in 1808, Mid 
the Norwegian BiUe Society in 1818, The 
first Russian Society in St Petersburg 
printed the Bible in thirty-one laiigaag|S 
and dialects spoken in the Rumimi doim- 
nkms, and auxiliary eodeties were formed 
at Irkotak, Tobolsk, amoiig the Kirgliiaes^ 
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Georgians, and Cossacks of the Don; but 
they were all suppressed by an imperial 
ukase in 1826. In 1881 a new Bible So* 
dety was instituted at St. Petersburg — 
namely, the Russian Evangelical Bible So- 
dety. Italy, Spain, and Portugal have had 
as yet no Bible sodeties; but the British 
Bodeties are energetic in providing them 
with Bibles in their own tongues. In the 
United States of America the great Ame- 
rican Bible Society, formed in 1816, acts in 
concert with auxil^y sodeties in all parts 
of the Union. Its total issue suice its 
oiganization has been about 1(^,000,000. 

Biblia Pau'perom (‘Bible of the jxkw’), 
the name for block-lxxiks common in the 
middle ages, and consisting of a numl)er of 
rude pictures of Biblical subjects with short 
explanatory text accompanying each picture. 

Bibliog'raphy (Gr. bmion^ a txiok, and 
ffraphO, I describe), the knowledge of liooks, 
in reference to the subjects disciiHse<l in 
them, their different degrees of rarity, curio- 
sity, reputed and real value, the materials 
of u'hich they are oom|.x)Bed, and the rank 
which they ought to hold in the classifica- 
tion of a library. The subject is sometimes 
divided into and special 

bibliography, according as it deals with 
books in general, with those of a particular 
country, or with those on Sfiecial subjects 
or having a special character (as early 
printed Ixioks, anonymous fsKiks). A sub- 
division of each of these might lie made into 
fmierial and literary^ according as books 
were viewed in rega^ to their mere exti^r- 
nals or in regard to their contents. 

Hardly any branch or ile|)artment of bib- 
liography has as yet been quite adequately 
treated. The reduction of bibliographic 
material to something like motb^ and 
system was undoubtedly the work of France. 
Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire, containing, in 
an alphabetical form, a list of the most viJu- 
able and costly books of all literatures; 
Barbier's Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Ano- 
nymea; Benouard’s Catalogued’un Amateur, 
for a long time the best guide of French col- 
lectors; and the Bibliographie de la France, 
recording the yearly accumulation of literary 
works, were all firat works in their respec- 
tive departments. The authors of anony- 
mous and nmudonymoos works are ma^ 
known in Barbier s Dictionnaire des Ouv- 
rsges Anonymes et PSeudonymes (Paris, 
1806-9), treating only of French and Latin 
works; Qo^nwd’s Dictionnaiie des Ouvra^ 
Polycnymes et Anonymes de la Littdratore 


Fran^aise (Paris, 18%^>4-56), and his Super- 
cheries Litt^raires Ddvoiliies (liiterary 
Frauds Unveiled, Paris, 1845- 56), Lorenr/s 
Catalogue G^n<5r^ de la Librairie Francaise 
(1867-87), gives all books publisheii in 
France in 1840-85. 

llie beginnings of English bibliography 
are to be found in Blount’s C^eiisurn Cele- 
briorum Auctoruiii (1690), and Oldys' Bri- 
tish l^ibrariau (1737). Among library eata- 
bles of which it can Imst are those of 
the Boilleian library, the i^ritish Museum 
(only partly printed), and the Advocates’ 
library, Edinburgh. Catalogues conipileil 
on a Bcieiitihc system, by which iiie reivdor 
is assisted in his researches after liooks (»ti a 
particular subject, are not uncomuion on the 
Kuro]>ean exmtinent; but the only extensive 
one of the kind in 1 Britain is that of the 
Signet Library, Edinburgh. A valuable 
classihed catalogue, so far as it goes, is Son- 
nensehein's 'J’he Ik^st Books, a guide to 
about 25,000 modern works on all subjects. 
Of other English biidiogranhical works we 
may mention the ^l’yp4»graphic^l Antii|uities 
of Ames, HerlKjrt, and Dibdin; Brydges* (.’en- 
Bura Literaria (1805); Dibdin’s Bibliogra- 
phical Decameron (1817); Dr. Rol>ert Watt’s 
Bibliotheca liritannica (1824, 4 vols., two of 
subjects and two of authors); Lowndes’ 
Bibliographers Manual, edited by H. G. 
Bohn, 1869; B. A. Allibone’s C'ritical Dic- 
tionary of English Literature and British 
and American Authors, 1859-71 ; Ac. The 
bulky booksellers’ catalogues of Bohn and 
Quaritch; Low’s English Catalogue of books 
published from 1835 onwards, ^ continua- 
tion of the Ijondon Catalogue giving all 
English lMx>kB published from 1700; and the 
Reference (^’atalogue of Current Literature 
are also valuable bibliographical works. 
I’he Dictionary of the Anonymous and 
I’sendonymous I^iteratani of Great Britain 
by Halkett and Lai^ (f/jrpls. 1882 88) 
is of high value. A ^ has 

already given rise to a s^il^M^blia^ 
cal worlu on both sides df w Atlantic, e.fh 
Temanx-Compans, Biblk^eque Ami^ri- 
caine, 1887; Rich's "Bibliotheca Americana 
Nova, giving books published between 
1700 and 1844; Bibliographical CatalogoeeC 
Books, Tnumlations of the Hcriptures, and 
other publications in the Indian Tongues 
of the United States, 1849; Duyokinck’s 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, 1856; 
Triilmcn^s Bibliographical Guide to Ameri- 
can Literature, 1856; and tho General 
American Catalogue compiled by Lynds 
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Ji JoiicM and h\ l^ypoldt, 1880 (with later 
coiitiniiatioiiii). 

Of Oerman biblicM^phical worke we 
shall only mention Meinsius* All(^etneines 
Bucherlexikon, giving books nublished be- 
tween 1700 and 1870, and Keyners Voll- 
Htiiiidiges Bucherloxikon, ^viiig bcMiks pub- 
lished l>etween 1750 and 1882. German 
bibliography is particularly rich in the litera- 
ture of separate sciences; and the biblio- 
graphy of the classics an<l of ancient editions 
was founded by the Gennaus. See also 
Ihbliotiutuia, 

Bib'liomancy, divination }>erfornied by 
means of books, and es|)ecially of the Bible; 
also called HtirU» hihlicn\ or Hurtvg nanctoruvu 
It consisted in taking passages at hazard, 
and drawing indications thence concerning 
things future, in the same way that the 
ancients dmw prognostications fnmi the 
wcirks of Homer and Virgil. In 4 (if# the 
(Vuiiicil of Vannes coudetimed the practice, 
as did the ( kmiicils of Agde and Auxerre. 
But ill the twelfth century we find it em- 
|)U»yed as a iiuMle of detecting heretics, and 
111 the ( lallican (.yiiurch it was long practised 
in the election of bisho{)S, the instidlatioii of 
ablsits, Ac. 

BibUoma'nia (Miook-maclnesB'), a passion 
for iioHsessing curiotis Ixsiks, which has 
reached its highest development in France 
and ICngland, though originating, like 'J'uli- 
)Mimania, in Holland, towards the close of 
the seventeenth century. The true biblio- 
tnanist is determined in the purchase of 
lsM>ks, less by the value of their contents, 
than by certain aoiddeiital circumstances 
attending them, os that they btdong to par- 
ticular classes, are ma<le of singular mate- 
rials, or have something remarkable in their 
history. Gne of tlie most commiUi forms of 
the ^Mission is the desin^ to pissess complete 
sets of works, os of the various editions of 
the Bible or of single classics; of the eilitious 
in mnm Jhi/thini and cum not is variorum; 
of the Italian classics printed by the Aca- 
demy iUUa Cruscn; of the works printed by 
the Elzevirs or by Aldus. Scarce bcniks, 
prohibited Inioks, and liooks distinguished 
lor remarkable errors or niutOations have 
also been easily sought for, together with 
those printed in the infancy of typography, 
called ineutiabula^ first prints editions 
{editionti prhwipcs) and we like. Other 
works are valued for their uiimatures and 
illuminated inirial letters, or as being printed 
upon vellum, upon paper of uncommon 
materials, upon various substitutes for paper, 


or upon coloured paper, in%oloured inks, or 
in letters of gold or silver. In high esteem 
among bibliomanists are works printed on 
large paper, with very wide margiDS, es- 
pecially if uncut, also works prin^ from 
cop|>er plates, editions-dcduxCf and limits 
issues generally. Bibliomania often extends 
to the binding. In France the bindings of 
Derome and Bozerian are most valued; in 
England those of Charles Lewis and lio^^r 
Payne. Many devices have been adopted 
to give a factitious value to bindings. Jef- 
fery, a lioudon bookseller, had Fox's His- 
tory of King James 11. bound in fox-skin; 
and books liave been more than once bound 
in human skin. The edges of books are 
often ornamented with paintings, Ac., and 
marginal decoration is frequently an element 
of considerable value. Another method of 
gratifying the bibliomanist taste is that of 
enriching works by the addition of engrav- 
ings — illustrative of the text of the bc^k — 
and of preparing only single copies. 

Bicanere. See Jiikaner, 

Bicarbonate, a carbonate derived from 
carbonic acid (HjCOs) by replacing one of 
the atoms of hydrogen by a metal. Bicar- 
bonate of sodium (NaHCOs) is useil as an 
ant-acid, and effervescing li<[uor8 are usually 
produced by Uiixing it with tartaric acid. It 
is also the chief ingredient of baking-|K>wder. 

Bice, the name of two colours used in 
painting, one blue the other green, and l)oth 
native carbonates of copper, though inferior 
kinds are also prepared artificially. 

Bi'oeps, the large muscle in front of the 
upper arm. See Arm, 

Bicdtre (be-satr), a village of France, 
8.W. of Paris, with a famous hospital for old 
men and an asylum for lunatics, together 
forming one vast establishment. The neat 
little articles of wood and bone fabricated 
by the inmates are known as Bidtre work. 

Biohat (be-shfi), MAniKFRANgoiBXAViBB, 
French anatomist and physiologist, bom at 
Thoirette, dep. of Ain, 1771, died 1802. 
He wrote Traits des Membranes, which was 
translated into almost all the languages of 
Europe, Recherches sur la Vie et la Mort, 
and Anatomie G^n^rale — a complete trea* 
tise on anatomy and physiologj. Bkbat 
was the first who tecognlm the identity of 
the tissues in the different organs. 

Bick'erstaff, Isaac, dramatic writer, bom 
in Ireland about 1785, died in obscurity on 
the iVintinent about 1812. He wrote many 
successful pieces for the stage,eoiiie of which 
ore still popular, and was a friend of Gar- 
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rick« Boswell^ Englidi literature the 

uaoie J$aae JHickcrMiaff occurs ae the name 
aMumed by Swift in hia controversy with 
Partridge, the almanac maker, and also as 
the fiseudonym of Steele as editor of the 
Tatler. 

Biok'eratath, Rev. Edward, clergyn^ 
of the (.’hurch of England, bom 1786, died 
1850. Was in busiuess as a solicitor in 
Norwich for a time, but took onlers and 
went to Africa in 1816 to reorganize the 
statiouH of Uie Church Mittfiionary Society, 
lietumiiig to England he was chosen secre- 
tary to tbat society. In 1830 he became 
rector of Watton in Hertford, and was one 
of the founders of the Evangelical Alliance. 
His publications, which ha<l an immense 
circulation, included the (>hristian Student, 
A Treatise on the lord's Sup{)or, A Trea- 
tise on Prayer, The Signs of the Times, The 
Restoration of the Jews, A I'ractical Guide 
to the IVophecies, liesides sermons and 
tracrts without number. 

Biouiba (bo-kd-ti'bii), a Brazilian tree of 
the nutmeg genus (Myr Utica ojficindliB)^ 
whose fruits yield a fat or oil similar to that 
of nutmegs. 

Bi'cycls, a light vehicle impelled bv the 
rider, (^insisting of two wheels placed one 
before the other, the front or driving wheel 
l>eing very much larger than the rear wheel. 
The driving-wheel revolves by the pressure 
of the rider’s feet on two cranks attached 
to its axle, and is connected with the rear 
wheel by a bearing shaft. The rider sits 
upon a saddle, attached to a steel spring, 
al)ove and between the two wheels, and 
steers the machine by means of a handle, 
which turns the driving-wheel in any re- 
<|uired direction. It is kept in an upright 
l^isition by the action of the rider’s body 
and legs, by the steering power, and also 
by its own momentum. The speed attained 
by an expert rider is considerable, 20 miles 
an hour having been covered. 

Bidar (be'dar), a town of India, in the 
Nizam’s Dominions, 75 miles n.w. of Hai- 
^nibiUl; noted for the metal ware to which 
it has given its name. See Bidcry. 

Bidaaaoa, a river of North-eastern Spain, 
forming for some distance the boundair 
Iwtween France and Spain. In 1813 Wel- 
lington effected the passage of the Bidassoa 
and entered France. 

Biddefoord (Ud'e-ford), a thriving town. 
United States, Maine, on the Saco, opposite 
to the town of Saco^ with which it is con- 
nected by several bridges. The river falls, 
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42 feet high, afford valuable water-power. 

12,682. 

Bid’dery. See Bidcry, 

Biddle, John, father of the mcHlom Uni- 
tarians, bora in 1615 at WotUm-undcr- 
Edge, in Gloucestershire, died in prison 
1662. He was educated at Oxford, and 
became master of a free-school at Glou- 
cester. He was re|)eatedly iniprisoneil f(»r 
his anti-IVinitarian views, and the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines having gt>t 
parliament to decree the punishiikent of 
deatl) against those who shnuhl impugn the 
establishe<l opinions respecting the ’i'rinity 
were eager for his punishment, but the iwt 
was not put in f(»rco. A general ac^t of ob- 
livion in 1 6.'>2 restoml him to liberty, when 
be immediately disseiniiiaU^d his opini<»iis 
lN>th by preaching and by the publication 
of bis Twofold Scripture Catechism, lie 
was again imprisoned, and the law of 1648 
was to Ih^ [>ut in o(ieration against him when, 
to save Ids life, C’nmiwell banished him t(» St. 
Mary s Castle, Scilly, and assigned him a 
hundred crowns annually. Here ho re- 
niaiiied three years, until the Frotuctor 
liberated him in 1658. Ho then continued 
to preach his opinions till the death of ( ’nim- 
woll, and also after tlie Restoration, when 
be was committed to jail in 1662, and died 
a few months after. He wrote ’IVulve 
Arguments against the l)eity of the Holy 
Spirit; C’onfession of Faith concerning the 
Holy Trinity; &c. 

Bideford (bid'e-ford), a munic. ls>r. and 
8ea]M>rt, England, county Devon, 44 miles 
N. of Plymouth, picture8f|uely situated on 
both sides of the Torridge,*4 miles from the 
sea. Its industries embrace course earthen- 
ware, rojies, sails, Ac. Its shipping trade 
was formerly large, but is not now of much 
importance. Pop. 6512. 

Bid'ery (from Bidar^ a town in India), 
an alloy, primarily composed of cop|>er, 
lead, tin, to every 3 oz. of wfaieh 1 6 oz. of 
spelter (zinc) are added. Mar^ articles of 
Indian manufacture, remarkable for ele- 
gance of lerm and gracefully-engraved pat- 
terns, are made of it. It is said not to rust, 
to yield little to the hammer, and to break 
only when violently beaten. Articles formed 
from it are generally inlaid with silver or 
gold and polkhed. 

Bidpai (bid'pi), r>r Pilpai (pirpO, the 
repuM author of a very ancient and popu- 
lar coUecticn of Eastern fables. The onginal 
source of these stories is the old Indian 
collection of fables called Fanebatantns 
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which ac<|uirod itn present form under Bud- 
dhist inHueiiceH not earlier than the second 
century It was afterwards spread over 
all lti(lia and handed down from age to age 
in various more or less different versions. 
All abridgment of this collection is known 
as the Uitopadessw The Panchatantra was 
translated into Pehlevi in the sixth century 
of our era. This translation was itself the 
basis of a translation into Arabic made in 
the eighth century; and this latter trans- 
lation — in which the author is first called 
Bidpai, the chief of Indian philosophers-- 
is the medium by which these fabl^ have 
lieen introduced into the languages of the 
West. The first English translation was 
published in 1.070. 

Biebrich (bo'bri/t), a town of Prussia, 
district Wiesba<len, on the right bank of 
the Kliinu, with a fine castle, formerly the 
residence of the dukes of Nassau. Pop. 
0000 . 

Biel (bel). See liunnc, 

Biela's (hr* la) Comet, tliscovered by M. 
Biela (1782 18.00), an Austrian olficer, in 
1 820. ] is {XTicNlic time was determined as 6 
years Ji8 weeks. It returned in 1 832, 1 830, 
1840, and 1 8«02. On the latter two occasions 
it was in two parts, each having a distinct 
iiucletis and tail. It has not since been 
seen as a iximet; but in 1872, 1879, and 
when the earth ]>assed thnmgh the 
comet’s track, iminenso flights of meteors 
wore seen, which have lieeii connected with 
the brukeii-up and dis|H3rHe<l comet. 

Bislcf (bye-lef), a t<»wu in Russia, goverti- 
inent of Tula, with manufactures of soap, 
leather, &c., and a considerable trade. Po|i. 
8123. 

Bislefeld (bele-felt), a town of Prussiai 
in the proviuoe of Westnhaliai 88 miles K. 
from Munster; one of tne chief idaoes in 
Germany for fiax-spiiiiiing anti linen tuanu* 
facture. Pop. 34,981. 

Bielgorod (byergo-rod), a town, Russia, 
goverument of, aud 78 miles b. from the 
town of Kursk, on the Donets. It is the 
seat of an archbishop’s see, and has impor- 
tant fairs. Pop. 15,200. 

BieUti (b^lits), a town, Austrian Silesia, 
42 miles w.8.w. of Cracow, on the Biala, 
which di\’ides Silesia from Galicia^ with 
maiiufai*>tures of woollens and linens, dye- 
works and print-fields. Pop. 18,060. 

Bislla (o^-ella), a town of North Italy, 
piHtvinoe iit Novara, 86 miles N.K.c. of Turin, 
the seat of a bishop It has manofactures 
of woollen and linen obth. Pop. 16,000. 


Bielo-Osero (byft-lo-o-asa'ro; Vhite lake,' 
from its white clay bottom), a Russian lake, 
government of Novgorod, 25 miles long by 
20 broad. Its surplus waters are conveyed 
to the Volga by the river Sheksna. 

Bielopol (byalo-pol), a Russian town, 
government of Kharkov. Pop. upwards of 
12 , 000 . 

Bielsk (byelsk), a town of Russia, gov. of 
Grodna Pop. 10,000. 

Bielsy (byertsi), town of Russia, prov. 
Bessarabia. Pop. 7000. 

Bienhoa (bi-en-hwa'), a town in Cochin- 
C'hina, capital of a province of the same 
name, 20 miles N.w. of Saigon. Taken by 
the French in 1861, now one of their for- 
tified posts. 

Bien'nial, a plant that requires two sea- 
sons to come to maturity, bearing fruit and 
dying the secxuid year, as the turnip, carrot, 
wallfiower, Ac. 

Bienne (bi-an), or Biel, a town, Switzer- 
land, canton of Bern, 16 miles N.w. of Bern, 
beautifully situatesd at the N. end of the lake 
of same name, and at the foot of the flura. 
Pop. 11,623.— The LAKE is about 10 iniles 
long by 8 broad. It receives the waters of 
liake Neufch6tel by the Thiel and discharges 
itself into the Aar. 

Bies-Bosch (lK*s'bosk), a marshy sheet of 
water interspersed with islanils, between 
the Dutch provinces of North Brabant and 
South Holland, formed in 1421 by an inun- 
dation which destroytsl seventy-two villages 
and 100,000 people. 

Bbvre (bi-a-vrl, MARguiH de, bom 1747, 
died 1789; served in the coriw of the French 
musketeers, was a life-guard of the King of 
France, and ac(]uired much reputation by 
bis puns and repartees. He is the author 
of several amusing publications, including 
S^ucteiu*, a comedy in verse; an Al- 
manach dee Calembourgs or collection of 
puns; and there is also a collection of his 
jests called Biovriana. 

BUBa, a variety of excellent kitchen apple, 
often sold in a dry aud flattened state. 

Bifrdat (bif ’roust). Is northern mythology 
the name of the bridge n^reeented as 
stretohing between heaven and earth (As- 
gard and Midgard); really the rainbow. 

Big. See 

Bi^ an andent Roman two-horse cha- 
riot 

Big'uiJ, the act or state of having tsro 
(or more) wives or husbands at once, an 
offence by the laws of most s t ate s . By the 
law of Engbuid bigamy k a felony, punkli* 
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able with penal Servitude for any term not 
exceeding seven yean and not lew than 
three yean, or imprisonment, with or with- 
out hm labour, not exceed^ two years. 
If the party’s v^e or husband shall have 
been absent oontinuoualy for seven yean 
and not known to be alive, the penalty is 
not incurred. In Scotland the punishment 
is leas severe, being usually a short term of 
imprisonment. In other English-speaking 
oommunitiee the law resembles that of 
England. 

Bigg, a variety of barley, four-rowed, 
suitable for cultivation in more northerly 
localities. 

Biggleswade, a town in England, county 
Bedford, giving name to a pari. div. of the 
county; manufactures of straw-plait Pop. 
4244. 

Big Horn, a river of the Uniteil States 
in Wyoming and Montana, the largest tri- 
butary of the Yellowstone. 

Big-hom, the Najtloc/rus inontdnui or 
wild sheep of the Kocky Mountains, named 
from the size of its horns, which are feet 
long, the animal itself Vieiug of the same 
height at the shoulder. The big-horns are 
gregarious, going in herds of twenty or 
thirty, frtx|ueutiug the craggiest and most 
iiiacceMible rocks, and are wild and untam- 
able. It is call^ also Kocky Mountain 
goat 

Bigno'nia, a genus of plants of many 
species, inhabitants of hot climates, nat 
order Biguoniacea% usually climbing shrubs 
furnished i^ith tendrils; flowers mostly in 
terminal or axillary panicles; corolla trum- 
pet-shapeil, hence the name of trumpet- 
Jiower commonly given to these plants. All 
the species are splendid plants when in 
bluisom, and many of them are cultivated 
in our gardens. B. Leuctne^on^ a native of 
Jamaica, is a tree 40 feet high; the leaves 
of B. Chiea yield a red oolou^g matter, 
with which the Indians paint their bodies; 
B. radieanM^ or Tecdma radicanM^ is a much- 
admired speciea. 

Bihaci (be-hach'), or Bihatch, a town 
and fortrew in Boimia, the possession of 
whidi has often been contested during the 
Turkisb wan. Pop. 3000. 

BQainir. See Bejapoor. 

Bmfaiiagv, an ancient and celebrated 
city of TTfaiilusihiii, now in ruins, in the 
Bombay praddeaej, 80 miles v.w. of Bel- 
lary. it contains tbe lemains of several 
aacpufiofmt templea, specimens of the pured 
sty w of Hindoo ardritectnrs. 
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B^nanr', town of Hindustan, North- 
western Provinces, 3 miles from the Ganges. 
Pop. 15,147. 

Bikaner', a native state of KjijpuUn^ 
India, under the suiwrinteiuieni'ie of a |xdi- 
tical agent and tbe governor-general' s agent 
for lUjputiina, lying between 27'’ 12' and 
80" 12' M. lat, and 72" 15' and 73" 50' k. 
long. Area, 22,340 sq. miles; pop. 500,023. 
— Bikanbr, the capital, is sumninded by a 
fine wall 3^ miles in circuit. It has a fort, 
containing the rajah's {talace, is irregularly 
built, but with many ginxl houses, and 
manufactures blankets, sugar-candy, | lot- 
tery, &c. Pop. including suburlw, 43,283. 

Klander, a snudl trading vessel with 
two masts, having a fore and aft mainsail 
(on the after mast) liorit to a yard that is 
in€!lined at on angle of about 45", manage- 
able by four or five men, and used chiefly 
in the canals of the Low Countries. 

Bilaspur (bi-las-por'), a district in the 
chief comrnissionershqi of the ( 'entral Pro- 
vinces of India, lying lietweeii 21" 22' and 
23" (>' N. lilt., and iHjtwecii 80 ' 48' and 83’’ 
10' K. long. Area, 7708 ikj. miles ; jsip. 
1,017,327. Tlia administrative hoad(}iiar- 
ters of the district are at Bilaspur, which is 
also the principal town. It is pleasantly 
sitimted on the south bank of the Arpa, and 
has a population of 7775. 

BilWo, a city in Northern Spain, capital 
of the province of Biscay or Bilbao, on the 
navigable Nervion, 8 miles from tbe sea. 
It has a cathedral and several convents; also 
manufactures of hardware, earthenware, 
leather, and paper, and possesses large ship- 
yards and iron-foundries. It exports large 
quantities of iron ore. Pop. 38,513. 

Bilberry. See Whortleberry, 

Bilboes (bil'bOz), an apparatus for confin- 
ing the feet of offenders, especially on board 
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ships, consisting of a long bar of iron with 
shines diding on it and a lock at one end 
to keep them from getting off, offenders 
being thus * put in irons.’ 

Bilderdfjk (bU'der-dik), Willxm, an 
eminent Dutch poet, bom 1766, died 1881. 
He studied at Leyden, and cultivated poetry 
while practising as an advocate at the 
Ha^. On tlm invasion of the Nether- 
lan^ 1^ the French be left bis country and 
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lived abroad tor many yean, part of the 
time in liondon, where be delivered, in the 
K rench langua|:(o, lectures on literature and 
|K>etry. He retunied to Holland in 1799, 
and soon afterwards published some of his 
)>rincipal works, many of which are transla- 
tions or imitations* Of his own composi- 
tions the principal are Rural Life, The Love 
of Fatherland, llie Maladies of Scholars, 
I'he Destruction of the First World, Ac. 
When Na]x)]eon returned from Elba Bil- 
derdijk produced a number of war-songs, 
which are considered among the best in 
1 >utcii poetry. He also wrote a treatise on 
(j oology, a History of Holland, in 10 vols., 
&c. 

Bile, a yellow bitter licpior, separated 
from the buKMl by the primary cells of the 
liver, and collected by the biliary ducts, 
which unite to form the hepatic duct, 
whence it passes into the duodenum, or by 
the cystic duct into the gall-bladder to lie 
retained there till re<|uired for use. The 
mimt obvious use of the bile in the animal 
economy is to aid in the digestion of fatty 
sulwtiinceH and to convert the chyme into 
chyle. It afipears also to aid in exciting 
the iieristaltic action of the intestines. The 
natural colour of the fasces seems to be 
owing to the presence of bile. The chemical 
comiKisition varies with the animal which 
yields it, but every kind oontainB two essen- 
tial constituents, the bile salts and the bile 
colouring matter associated with small quan- 
tities of oholestorine, fats, and certain min* 
oral salts, chiefly chloride of sodium, phos- 
phates, and iron. Some of the oonstittients 
of the bile return into the blood by absorp- 
tion, the colouring matters and cholosterine 
lieing the prinoi{)al exorementitious sub- 
stauoes. When bile is not secreted in duo 
ouantity from the blood the unhealthy con- 
uition of biliousness results. 

Biled-ul-fferid (*laud of dates’), a tract 
of North Africa, lying between the b. decli- 
vity of Atlas and the ilreat Ihasert, noted 
for the production of date palms. 

Bilge, the breadth of a ship’s bottom, or 
that naii of her floor which approaches to 
a horizontal direction, on which she would 
rest if aground.-— water which 
enters a ship and lies upon her bilge or 
bottom; when not drawn off it bemmes 
dirty and offensive.— planks 
of timber placed under a veasel's bilge 
on the building-slip to support her whue 
launching. 

BU’iaxy Cal'enlua, a concretion which 


forms in the ^^-bladdfir or bile-ducts; 
gall-stone. It is generally composed of a 
|)eculiar crystalline fatty matter which turn 
been called el^itcHne. 

Bilin', a town, Bohemia, 42 miles n.w. 
Prague, prettily situated in the vale of the 
Bila, ana celebrated for its mineral waters, 
whidi are drunk on the spot and largely 
exported, being useful in cases of rheuma- 
tism, stone, BCToful% Bright’s disease, Ac. 
Pop, 5000. 

Biliton'. See Billiton. 


Bill, a cutting instrument hook-shaped 
toward the point, or with a 
concave cutting edge; useu j 

by plumbers, basket-imikers, I 

gardeners, Ac., made in vari- I 

ous forms and fitted with a 
handla Such instruments, 
when used by gardeners for 
pruning hedges, trees, Ac., 
are called hcdffe-bilU or bill- 
hooki. Also an ancient mili- 
tary weapon, consisting of a 
broad hook - sha|)ed blade, 
having a short pika at the 
back and another at the sum- 
mit, attached to a long handle, 
used by the English infantry 
especially in defending them- oid £mrii«h um. 
selves against cavalry down timeofEuiaiwUi. 
to the fifteenth century, and 
by civic guards or watchmen down to the 
end of the seventeenth. 

Bill, a written or printed paper contain- 
ing a statement of any particulaiu In 
common use a tradesman’s account, or a 
printed proclamation or advertisement^ is 
thus called a l^. In legislation a bill is 
a draft of a pro|K)sed statute submitted to 
a legislative assembly for approval, but not 
yet enacted or passed and made law. When 
the bill has paa^ and received the necessary 
assent, it b^mes an act. See ParliafnenL 

Bill of A ttainder and of Pains and Penai> 
tk$ are forms of pn«edure in the British 
Parliament which were often resorted to in 



times of political agitation to procure the 
criminal condemnation of an individual. 
The person attainted lost all dvil ri^t% 
be could have no heir, nor oould he ooooeed 
to any ancestor, his estate falling to the 
crown. These bills were promoted by the 
crown, or the dominant party in Parliamenti 
when any individual obnmous to tiwm 
oould not readily be reached by the ordinary 
forms of procedure. ParliawMuat being the 
highest oourt of tbe Ungdom could diiqienee 
4»2 
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with the ordliu% laws of evidenoey and 
oven, if ftcta«ted by pamon or lervilely 
devoted to the authoritiea, condemn the 
aocuied in the most arbitrary manner. 
They were very common under the Tudorii 
and aa late aa 1820 the trial of Queen 
Caroline took place under a bill of paina 
and penaltiea. Billa of attainder are prohi* 
bitea by the oonatitution of the United 
Statea. 

Bill of CoiU ia an account rendered by 
an attorney or solicitor of his char§fes and 
diaburaementa in an action, or in the con- 
duct of hia client*a buaineas. 

Bill of E'tUry^ a written account of goods 
entered at the custom-house. 

Bill of Exchange (including promUeory 
notci and inland bills or necrpianets), A 
bill of exchange is defined as an order in 
writing addres^ by one person to another, 
signed by the person giving it^ requiring the 
}>erson to whom it ia addresaed to pay on 
demand or at a fixed or determinable future 
time a certain sum of money to or to the 
order of a specified person or to bearer. 
Billa of exchange are divided into foreign 
and inland bills, but in mercantile usage the 
tenu bill of exchange is seldom applied to 
other than foreign bills. An inland bill of 
exchange, genei^ly called a bill of accept- 
ance, has more in common with a promis- 
sory note than with a foreign bill of ex- 
cliange. We give the common forma of the 
three documents. 

(1) Promissory Note, 

£ 100 : 0 : 0 . 

Liverpool, lat January, 1888. 

Three months after date I promise to pay 
to the order of W. 8. [or * to W. 8. or his order j 
the sum of One Hundred Pounds sterling, for 
value received. (Signed) J. D. 

(2) Inland Bill or Aeecpianee. 

£ 100 : 0 : 0 . 

Liverpool, 1st January. 1888. 

Three months alter date pay to our order 
[or * to the order of W. 8.'] the sum of One Hun- 
dred Pounds sterling, for value received. 

(Signed) F. Q. A Co. 

To IfessriL A B. d Co., London. 

This form Is accepted by writing across the 
bo^ of the hlU:-> 

'Accepted, 

A. B. A Co.* 

(S) Fdnign BiU of Exchange, 

£ 100 : 0 : 0 . 

Lima. 1st January. 1888. 

At sixty dm* sight of thia first of eidmogs 
(second and thM of saine tanor and date unpaid) 
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pay to the order of W. & the sum of One Hun- 
dred Pounds sterling, value as advised lor. ‘ which 

charge to our account.' or * to account of as 

advised.'] (Signml) F. A Co. 

To F. B. A Co., Liverpool 

(Second and thinl drawn in same form as the 
first, one only of the set being neg(»tiahle. In- 
stead of three copies being used, wliich is called 
drawing a bill in parts, one only may l>e drawn, 
the form then used Indtig * this sola of exchange.') 

The acceptor of this hill writes acn^ss it the 
date on which it is presented, together with his 
signature, thus:— 

* Accepted. 4th Feb. . 18H8. 

F. B. A Co.* 

The person who makes or draws the bill 
is called the drawer, he to whom it is lul- 
dresseil is, tiefore acocqitance, the tlrawee, 
and after accepting it, the acerptor; the 
{lerson in whose favour it is drawn is the 
'l^aycr: if he endorse the bill to another, he 
is called the emlnrsvr, and the {Mirsoii to 
whom it is thus assigned is the i ndorsrv or 
huldtr. A bill when profterly staiiqied is 
negotiable, and may Ih> diso4)uiited at a bank, 
or may pass from hand to hand by tin? pro- 
cess of endorsement; many names Iteiiig fre- 
quently attached to one bill us endorserH, 
each of whom is liable to lie sued u]ion the 
bill if it be not paid in due time, 'J'be 
value of the stamp required in Britain is 
Id, for £5p rising at fixed stages with the 
value of the bill at the rate of Is. jier 
£100. The last phase in the riegotiatum 
of a bill is usually its being discounted 
with a banker. The merebant may either 
discount it with a bill-broker, who re-dis- 
counts it with the banker, or he may take 
it direct to the banker. The broker or 
banker deducts (as do also the previous 
negotiators of a bill) a discount, or equiva- 
lent for the use of the money he pays until 
the due date of the bill, when he expects it 
will be repaid him. There is usually a cur- 
rent rate of discount for first-class bills, 
which is determined in (Ireat Britain by 
the rates of the Bank of England. When 
a bill of any kind reaches maturity, that 
is, the due date of myment, and is not 
honoured^ or duly paid, it must be tioled or 
protested, Protes^g is a legal form, in 
which the payee is dtsslared res|>ousible for 
all consequences of the non-payment of the 
bilL Noting is a temporary form, used as 
a prelimiaary to protesting. It oomdsU in 
a record by a notary-public of the presenta- 
tion of the hill, and of the refusal of the 
payee to bonoor it. Unless a bill is noted 
for non-payment oa the due date^ the ea- 
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doraers are freed from reaponsibility to pay 
it. In determining the due date ot a bill, 
a legal allowance, varying in different ocnin- 
triee, called day 9 of t/race^ baa to be taken 
into account. In Great Britain three days 
of grace are allowed un all bills indiscrimi- 
nately, except bills drawn on demand. A 
liill oi exchange drawn and accepted merely 
to raise money on, and not given, like a 
genuine bill of exchange, in payment of a 
debt, is called an ftccmtimodcUion bill, 
mu of Exchequer. See Exchequer, 
mu of Mortality, Bee Mortality, 
mil of Rifjkts and Declaration of Righti^ 
two documents which constituted the con- 
vention by which the Prince and Princess 
of Orange were called to the throne of 
England, and are the basis of the conditions 
on which the crown of England is still held. 
Ilie De(*laration of Rights, afterwards etn- 
IxKlied in the bill, first recited the illegal 
acts of King James; secondly, declared 
these acits to be illegal: and thirdly, declared 
that the throne should be filled by the Prince 
and Princess of Orange in accordance with 
the limitations of the prerogative thus pre- 
scribed. It contains the following 8[»ecific 
declarations: — *'l'hat the pretended power 
of suspending laws and the execution of 
laws, by regfd authority without consent of 
1 ’arliainent, is illegal ; That levying of money 
for or to the use of the crown by pretence of 

B ative without grant of Parliament, is 
; I'hat it is the right of the subjects to 
petition the king; That the raising or keep- 
ing a standing army within the kingdom in 
time of peace, unless it be with consent of 
I’arliament, is illegal; That elections of 
members of Parliament ought to be free; 
I'bat the freedom of s()eech or debates on 
proceedings in Parliament ought not to be 
impeached or questioned in any court or 

S laoe out of Parliament; And that, for re- 
ress of all grievances, and for the amend- 
ing, strengthening, and preserving of the 
laws, parliaments ought to be held fre- 
quently. The Bill <3 Rights, passed in 
1G89, confirmed these declmtions, settled 
the crown upon Protestants, and declared 
that any kl^ or queen ed England who 
should marry a Papist would be incafAble 
of reigning in England, and the subjects 
absolved from allegiance. 

BiU of Nealth^ a certificate or instrument 
signed by consuls or other proper authori- 
ties, delivered to the masters of ships at 
the time of their clearing out from all pmrts 
or places suspected of being partieuWy 


subject to infectious dUArders, certifying 
the state of health at the time that 8u<£ 
ships sailed. 

Bill of Indicttnent^ a written accusation 
submitt^ to a grand- jury. If the grand- 
jury think that the accusation is supported 
by probable evidence, they return it to the 
proper officer of the court endorsed with 
the words ‘a true bill,* and thereupon the 
prisoner is said to stand indicted of the 
crime and bound to make answer to it If 
the grand- jury do not think the accusation 
supported by probable evidence, they re- 
turn it with the words ‘no bill,' whereupon 
the prisoner may claim his discharge. 

BUI of Lading^ a memorandum of goods 
shipped on board a vessel, signed by the 
master of the vessel, who acknowledges the 
receipt of the goods and promises to deliver 
them in good condition at the ^ace directed, 
dangers of the sea excepted. Bills of lading 
can be transferred by endorsement; the 
endorsement transfers all rights and lia- 
bilities under the bill of lading of the origi- 
nal holder or consignee. 

BUI of Salc^ a formal instrument for the 
conveyance or transfer of personal chattels, 
as household furniture, stock in a shop, 
Hhores of a sliip. It is often given to 
a creditor in security for money borrowed, 
or obligation otherwise incurred, empower- 
ing the receiver to sell the goods if the 
money is not repaid wdtb interest at the 
appointed time, or the obligation not other- 
wise discharged 

Billaud-Varenne (bi-y5-va-rftn),JACQrEs- 
Nicolas, a noted French revolutionist, was 
bom at Rochelle 1756, died in Hayti 1819; 
he bore a principal paft in the murders and 
massacres which followed the de8tructi«in of 
the Bastille; voted immediate death to Louis 
XVI.; and officiated as president of the 
Convention in Oct. 1793. In 1795, on a 
reaction having taken place againrt the 
ultra party, he was arrested and banished 
to Cayenne. 

Bill-broker, a financial agent or money- 
dealer, who dimounts or negotiates bills of 
exchange, promissory-notes, fta 

BUl-chamber, a denartment of the Court 
of Sesnon in Scotland, in whidi one of the 
judges officiates at all times during sesston 
and vacation. AU proceedings for summair 
remedies, or for protection against inqien^ 
ing proceedings, oommence in the U 
d^ber, such as inteidieta. ^The pror 
of sequestration or bankruptcy also iss 
faom this department of the court. 
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Bnirtiilg, ft nMe of feeding and lodffing 
•oldierB when they m not in camp or bar* 
racks by quartering tliem on the inhabitants 
of a town, llie necessity for billeting occu» 
chiefly during movements of the truc^ps or 
when any accidental occasion arises for 
quartering soldiers in a town which has not 
sufficient barrack accommodation. The bil- 
leting of soldiers on private householders is 
now abandoned in Britain, but all keepers 
of inns, livery -stables, ale-lumses, victualling 
houses, and rimilar establishments, are liable 
to receive ofiioers and soldiers billeted on 
them. 

BiUei*moulding, an ornament common 
in Norman architecture, consisting of an 
imitation of billets, or round pieces of wood, 
placed in a hollow moulding with an inter- 
val between eacli usually ei{ual to their own 
leng^!i. 

!#ill-fiah, the gar-pike or long-nose* I gar 
{LepidoutfuM a fish common in the 

lakes ami rivers of the U. States; but the 
name is also given to otlier fishes. 

Bill^hook. See liUl (cutting instruments. 

Billiards (Idryenl/.), a well-known game, 
probalily (like its name) of French origin, 
|ilaye<l with ivory balls on a Hat table. 
Various uiorles of play, constituting many 
distinct games, are aAlopted, according to 
the tastes of the players, some being more 
ill favour in one country, some in another, 
lilt* c*ommon English billiard -table is an 
<»blong, aljout 12 feet by 0, c<»vered with fine 
and very smooth green cloth, on a |>erfectly 
level Ik^ of slate, and having a raised edge 
all muiid lined with ctishioiis which are 
made tolerably Hrm and elastic, much of the 
skill of the game consisting in calculating 
the rebound of the balls in various directions 


the game the red ball is placed on a spot 
near one end of the table, and equidistant 
from the comer ]>«H*kets. A line drawn 
acrtiss the talde at the other end marks off 
a s[>ace called btiulk\ In this s|>ace a somi- 
circle is descrilHHl, out of which the player, 
in commencing, must semi his ball, eiUier 
striking the red or giving his op|N)nent a 

* tiiisB,’ that is, playing witliout striking the 
retl ball, w^hich scores one against Iiim. 
When the game has commenctnl the player 
is at liberty to strike at either bis o})poiieiit*R 
ball or the red, and continues to play as 
long as he succeeds in scoring. The whole 
of an uninterrupted run of play is called a 
break. There are varioiis modes of scoring. 
When a player strikes both lalls with his 
own it is called a eanmn^ and or>unts two; 
when he |X)ckets his own Imll, after striking 
another, it is called a losing hazarti, and 
c^niuts two if made off his op^HUieiit's tail, 
three if oH* the red; when he pcKskets his 
opiMinent's ball it counts two; when he 
{sockets the red, three. When the ]>layer 
fails to strike either ball, it scores one 
against him; if he goes into a isxtket witb- 
c»ut striking, it scores three against him. 
After the oidinary game the iiu»st favourite 
varieties are pyramuh and pool. The former 
Is so called from the position in which the 
tails are plaoe<l at the lieginningof the game. 
It is played with fifteen balls; and the object 
of the nlayers is to try who will iMicket, or 

* [lot,* tile greatest number of balls. Tool 
is also a game of * potting,* but is played 
somewhat differently. It is a favourite 
game with those who play for stakes, inso- 
much that it may beconsiaered almost exclu- 
sively a gambling game. It embracres an in- 
definite number of fdayers, each of whom Is 


from the cushions. Along the edges of the 
taMe are six semidrcular boles arranged at 
regular intervals in the cushion, through 
whi<*h the balls are allowed to drop into 
small nets called pockets, under the sides 
of the table. The pockets are placed one 
at esk. oomer of the table, and two oppo* 
site each pCher in the middle of the long 
sides. Biich plaver is provided with a cue 
to ftrike the bftus. Ine cue is a wooden 
ftps from 4 or 5 to 6 or 8 feet long, rounded 
^ form, and tapering gnulually froi|i 
inch in diameter at the butt to { inchoklM# 
at the pdnt, which is tipped with leaAipr 
and rubbed with chalk to make the stnilu 


provided with a ball of a different colour from 
any of the others. They play in succession, 
and each tries to pot his opponent s ball. If 
he succeeds with one be goes on to the next; 
if be fails another player takes his turn, 
playing first on the ball of the last player, 
lliere are thns two points which a ^>1- 
player has to aim at: to as many halls 
as possible, and to keep his ball in a safe 
positioD relatively to that of the following 


player, as the player whose bf^ is potted 
iiss to pay the penalty prescribed by the 
game. 

The common billiard-table used in France 
is smaller than the English, and has no 


smooth. In the common game two players podeeta, the game being entirely a cannon 
enga^ Each has a white ball, and a red game, lliisldnd of table is now very oom- 
baU M oommon to the twa In beginniiig mon in America^ and there a fc|ir-pocket 
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table b alao In uae. The American term 
for cannon b * carom/ and in American pby 
twc» re<l lialb (or a red and a pink ), and two 
white nncH, are commonly employed. 

BirUngagate, the prindpal nah-inarket of 
Tiondon, on the left bank of the llianien, a 
little lielow London Bridge. It htm b^n 
frf}r|ueiitly impn)ved, and wan rclmilt in 
1 85*2 and again in 1874 76. From the cha- 
ra(!ter, real or iiup|>OHod, of the Billingngate 
fiah-dealom, the term HWtwjtitfntr b ap|»lie<l 
generally to ciiarac and violent language. 

Biriington, Kmzaiirth, the moat dbtin- 
giiiahed f«finale idnger of her day in Eng- 
land, liorti alaiut 1768 in liondon, died in 
lUly in 1H18. H(«r mother waa an Knglbh 
vocal iMt, her father a Saxon niuaician named 
WeicliHol. She ap{»eare<l an a aiiiger at the 
age of fourteen, and at sixteen tnarriofl Mr. 
lUIlington, a double-l^aim player. She made 
her iUhuf as an o|>cratic singer in Dublin, 
and afterwards apjieared at Co vent Garden. 
She viMlt<id France and Italy, and Bianchi 
coin posed the opera of Inez de C?astro ex- 
pn^asly for her perf<>niiauce at Naples. In 
1802 11 she sang in Italian <»pera in Lon- 
don, and having amassed a handsome fortune 
she retired from the sUge in 1811. Her 
private character was the cause of much 
scandal. 

Biriion, in Britain and Germany the 
desimiation fur a million of millions; among 
the French and in America a thousand iiiil* 
lions. A similar diffenuice <if usage exists 
in regard to triUion^ <puviniUon^ Ac. 

Billiton', a Dutch East Indian island lie* 
tween Uanca and the k.w*. of lk>nioo, of an 
irregular sub-ouadrangular form, alnuit 40 
miles across. It pnMhicos iron and tin, and 
exports sago, oocoa iiuts, peppier, tortoise* 
shell, tre]>ang, edible birds' -nests^ &a It 
was ceded to the British in 1812 by the 
Sultan of Palemliang, but in 1824 it was 
given up to the Dutch. Pop. 82,210. 

Billon, an alloy of copper and silver, in 
which the former predominates, used in 
some countries for oolns of low value, the 
object being to avoid the bulkiness of pure 
cop|)er coin. 

mlly-boy, a flat-bottomed, bluff -bowed 
vessel, as a sloop, with a mast that 

can be lowered so as to admit of passing 
under bridgea 

Bilma, an oasb of the Sahara about half 
way between Fessan and Bomu, producing 
much salt 
Bilsa. See Bkilstu 

BU'ston, a town, England, In Stafford- 


shire, forming part of tBe parliamentary 
borough of Wolverhampton; it has extensive 
manufactories of hardware. Pop. 22,730. 

Bi'mana, animab having two hands; a 
term applied by Ouvier to highest order 
of Mammalia, of which man b the type 
and sole genus. By some naturalists man 
b classified as a sub-divbion of the order 
Primates, which includes also the apes, 
monkeys, and lemurs. 

Bimet'allism, that system of coinage 
which recognizes coins of two metab (silx er 
and gold) as legal tender to any amount; or 
in other words, the concurrent use of ciuns 
of two metals as a circulating medium, the 
ratio of value lietwoen the two l)eing arbi- 
trarily fixed by law. It is contended by 
advocates of the system that by fixing a 
legal ratio between the value of gold and 
silver, and using both as legal tender, fluc- 
tuations in the value of the metab are 
avoided, whilst the prices of commodities 
are rendereil steadier. 

Bimlipatam, a seaport of India, Madras 
l^resideney, with a brbk trade. Pop. 8582. 

Binab', a town, Persia, pleasantly situated 
in the midst of orchards and vineyanls, 65 
miles H.K.\v. from Tabreez, and 8 miles E. of 
liiike I'rumiya. Pop. about 7500. 

Binary, twohild; double . — Binarii cot/t- 
pound, in chemistry, a oom|K>uud of two 
elements, or of an element and a coinjKmnd 
performing the function of an element, or 
of two com}K>un(b performing the function 
of elements, according to the laws of c<im- 
bination. The term is now little used. — 
/IifMiry thfortf of $(du, the theiiry which 
regarded all salts as being made up of two 
oxides, an acid oxide and a basic oxide; thus 
sodium carlsmaie as made up of soda (Na^O) 
and carbon dioxide (00a).— i/ifuiry uUit, a 
double star whose members revolve round 
a common centre of gravity. 

Binohe (bansh), town of Belgium, prov. 
Hainaut^ with manufactures of lace, pot- 
tery, Ac. Pop. 9441. 

BiBdnbnild. See Brifhdaban, 

Bind-wead, the oommon name for plants 
of the genus Convoltidu^ espedaUy •. ' C\ 
orivnsM, and also of plants of the a^ fd 
genus (Wyilrym, esiiedally t\ Boidani Y 
and t\ The Mack Iwyonv b called ^ 

hlacJ: bifui-vttd; Smilax b called rough \ 
bind-wftd. Soldnum IhtUam&ra (the bitter- 
sweet) b the blue bind-weed of Ben Jen- 
son. 

Bing'eil, a town of Cermany, in Hesse- 
Darmstadt, on the \ett bank of the Khioe 
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la •dMriofeprodndQgezodleBt wines. The 
Ifiosettann or Moose-tower in the middle 
of the river is tho eoene of the well-known 
legend of BUwp Hntto. Pop. 7216. 

BtaurlMUB, JonBFH, English writer, bom 
in 16^ died 1728; cUstiagiiished himself ss 
s student st Ozfoi^ sad devoted his atten- 
tion psrtionlsri y to ecclesisstioal antiquities. 
He was oompeiled to leave the university 
for slleged heterodoxy, but was pmsmted 
to the uving of Heauboura- Worthy, near 
Winchester, and afterwards to that of Hav- 
ant, near Portsmouth. His great work, 
Ori^es EocleslaBttae, or Antiquities of the 
Chmtian CSinrch, in 10 vols., was pubUshed 
1708-1722. 

Btngluuaiiioa, a town. United States, 
state M New York, at the junction of the 
Chenango and Susquehanna rivers, with 
numerous manufactures and an extensive 
flour and lumber trade. Pop, 17,816. 

Bilia^ey, a market town, W. Bidhig of 
Yorkm^ 16 miles w.N.w, of Leeds, with 
considerable manufactures of worsted, oot- 
ton, p^>er, and iron. Pop. 18,487. 

Bin^ey, Wakd, the Ganick of the Dutch 
stagey was bom at Rotterdam in 1766, of 
English parents; died at the Hague 1818; 
In 1790 he made his ddbut on tlm stage of 
Amsterdam, and almost from the first took 
his place at the head of his profession, not 
only in the Dntdi theatres, but also in 
^ ti>ose which performed Frendi pUys in 
:>Amsterdam and the Hague. 

JBia'naole, or BinaoLB, a case or box on 
the deck of a vessel near tim steering appa- 
ratus, containing the eonmaas and lights by 
which it can be read at n^ht. 

Bin'niv, Rev. Thohss, D.D., LL.D., 
papular Independent presmier, theologian, 
and oontrovemalist, bm at Newosstia-on- 
l^jme 1798, died 1874. He was pastor of 
wei^ House Chapel, London, for forty 
years; was a volummoua writer on polemi- 
osl snbjeoto his most suooassful venture ss 
an antiior be^ Is it PosaiUe to make the 
Best of Both WOTldst a work for yomm men. 

BiaeoUtt. a firid^i^ or opera-glaaa^ or 
a mktoseeiie oultod lor viewing objects with 
botii qyss at once. 

•tan'alaL in rigsbra, a quantity oonalst- 
ing of tsro tomM or membssa, oonneetsd tw, 
theaiga -f or H m 6hmoim{ ttsomsi, fii 
rim sriiWntsd timste ni given by 8ir laaae 
for taMag a bhonwal to any 
any fooiof it 


Indies, at the n. extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula; area 4.’i0 stj. miles; yields cate- 
chu and pepper. 

Btatorong {An^ietit bintufvnff), a carni- 
vorous animal of the civet family, with a 
prehensile tril, a native of the Eastern 


Binne (bin'-v-e). See Bmue. 

Bi'obio, a Chilian river, rises in Lake 
Huohneltui, flows in a M.w. direction for 180 
miles, and fall into the Pacific at the city of 
Conoepckui. It gives name to a province 
of the country, with 10(i,000 inhabitants; 
area 4168 sq. miles. 

Biogwi'osiB, the history of life develop- 
ment generally; specifically, that depart- 
ment of biological science which speculates 
on the mode by which new species have 
been introduced; often restricted to that 
view which holds that living organisms can 
spring only from living parenta 

Biog'raphy, that department of literature 
which treats ot the individual lives of men 
or women; and also^ a prose narrative 
detailing the history and unfolding the cha- 
racter of aa individual written by another. 
When written by the individual whose his- 
tory is told it is called an autobiography. 
This apedes of writing is as old as literature 
itself. In the first oentunr after Christ Plu- 
tarch wrote his Parallel Lives; Cornelius 
Nepos, the lives of Military Commanders; 
ana Suetordus, the Lives oi the Twelve 
Crnmii. Modem bkvraphical literature 
may be considared to <Mte from the seven- 
teenth century, sinoe which time individual 
biographies have mnlt^Ued enormously. 
Diraonarfes of biography have proved ex- 
tremely useful, Molm’s Diotionnsire His- 
toriqne et (Mtiqne^ 1671, being perhaps the 
firstfdthisolsas. D^ng the present century 


have been pnbl 
seller 86 vois., 
OAierale^ 

General 
1812-17; 

12 vds., 1848-6^' 
ary of National 
la about 60 volnmei^ 


the Bio^plde Univer- 
“I; Nouvelw Biographie 
1862-66; Cluumers'o 
Diotioniiry, 82 vols., 
;nriblcal IMctionary, 
Stephen’s Diction- 
ly, to be completed 
first of which ap- 
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p sa rod In Jaanaiy, 1886; sad Appleton’s 

Biol'oiy, a eompsebeative term for those 
departaiaiits of soianoe tiuri tseai of Uviiw 
bamgs^ inelaiHng under tUo head both sat 
mala plsnta It therefom oomprilieads 
botii botany and soolary in an their nandhos 
aaddetaik 


m.1. 



BION 


Bi'on, bora In Smyraa* or in ita neigh* 
baurbotid; an ancient Ghreek pastoral po^ 
flourished about 280 &o. He wrote bucolic 
and erotic poems, fragments of which are 
extant. He b suppoiM to have spent the 
last years of his life in Sicily, where he was 
poisoned. 

Bi'oplaim. See Protoplasm. 

Biot (be-&), Jkan UAmBTit^ French 
mathematician and physicist, bora at Paris 
1774, and died there 1802. He became 
rofessor of physics in the ColUige de France 
t 1800, in 1808 member of the Academy 
of Sciences, in 1804 was appointed to the 
Observatory of Paris, in 1806 was made 
member of the Bureau des Longitudes, in 
1 800 l>eoame also professor of physical astro- 
nomy in the University of Paris. In con- 
nection with the measurement of a degree 
of the meridian he visited Britain in 1817. 
He is especially celebrated as the discoverer 
of the cinndar ixtlarizatiun of light Besides 
numerous memoirs contributed to the Aca- 
demy and to scientific Journals, he wrote 
Kssai <le Odomdtrie Analytique; Traitd de 
Physique Expdrimentale et Hwh^matique; 
and IraiW Kldmentaire de Physique £x- 
pdrimentale, as well as works on the astro- 
nomy of the ancient Egyptians, Indians, 
and Chinese.— His son, Eix>uard Cokstaiit 
(bora 1808, died 1850), was an eminent 
Chinese scholar. 

Bi'pad, an animal having two feet, applied 
to man and birds, indicating their mooe of 


Blrana (bs-rig), bom atlHIaa 

1607, med 1683. He sought an a^lnm in 
France from the hostility of Louis Sforsa, 
and became a cardinal and dumcdlor of 
PVance. Hewasapartyintheseeretooun- 
dl at which the massacre of St Bartholomew 
was organized; and he was generally bdieved 
to have repeatedly emifloyed pdson to rid 
himself and his patroness, CathaiiiM de* 
Medid, of persons who stood in their way. 

Birtthfim, or Bckbbhoom, a district of 
British India, in the Bardwdn Division, 
lieutenant-governorship of Bengal; area, 
1766 sq. miles; p<^ 794,428. Chief manu- 
factures^ silk and lacquered wares. 

Birch {Betila), a genus of trees^ order 
Betulacess, which comprises only the Urdhes 
and alders, which inhabit Europe, Northern 
Asia, and North America, 'lire common 
birch is indigenous throughout the north, 
and on high dtuations in the south of Eu- 
rope. It is extremely hardy, and only cme 
or two other spCdes of trees apfntisiira so 
near to the north pole. There are two 
varieties natives (d Britain, BeMa alba, and 
£. alba pendMa, or weeping-Inrch, the 
latter a very beaatiful tree. The wood 
of the birch, which is light in colour, and 
firm and tou^ in texture, is used for dudrs, 
tables^ bedsteads, and the woodwork of 
furniture generally, also tax fish-casks and 
hoops, and for smoking hams and her- 
ring as well as for many small artwiea. 
In France wooden shoes are made of it. 


progression rather than the mere possession 
of two limbs. 

Bipan'illl, a double-headed axe, the wea- 
pon usually seen depioted in the hands of 
the Amaions in ancient works of art 

Bi'pmt (mr Buomtimk) Editioaa, famous 
editions of the dossio authors, minted at 
Eweibrttoken (Fr. Dwoc Pamta, L. 
ftum), in the Rhenish Palatinate. Hie ool- 
lection forms 60 vols. 8vc^ begun in 1779 
and finished at Btrasbuig. 

Bioaadxal'te Bqnnttpa, in aigdbta, an 
equanoB raised to the fourth power, or 
where the unknown quantity of one of the 
twms has fwr dimenslona, An equation 
of this kind, u^en complete, is of the form 
ap* + A** + B** + C» D = 0^ vrtiere A, H Ci 
and D denote any known quantities what* 
evw. 

nr,orBiBBi-smt, a town, Aaiatie Turkey, 
fiS miles H.I. Alqi^ on the Eiq>hrate% at 
the point where tiie gr eat caravan route 
fiMsn Syria to Bagdad ensase the river. 
Pop. 6000 to 6000. 


The bark is whitish in oohmr, smooth and 
shining, separable in thin dieets or layers. 
Fishing-nets and sails are steeped with it to 
pr eserve them. Insomeoonntriesitismade 
into hats, shoes, boxs^ fta In Bussia tiie 
oil extracted from it is used in the prepa- 
ration of Bnadan leather, and imparts the 
well-known scent to it. In leqiiaM brand 
has been made from it The sap, from tiie 
amount of sugar It contains, affords a kind 
of agreeable vrincL whkh is produced by the 
tree being tapped during warm weathiar in 
the end (3 epruig or bepnniiig of summer, 
when tiie am runs m^ copbody. Hie 
dwarf birdi, BtHUa oonc^ a 1 m shral^ two 
or three feet high at most^ is a native of aQ 
the most northerlr regioae. Batata lento, 
the chbcry-bireh of Ameika, and tiw Mack 
birch (B. «(gr») of the same eountiy, nto- 
dnee i^uaUe tteber, as do otimr Ameiman 
a pe oiea The krtast of tiiane is Ike yellow 
budi (A or cMritfli) ^rtddi 
hd^aiSOtaatL HissMnsdfanmilshai^: 
being of a liA yeDewcolanB. The paper 

m 



BIRCH BIRDB-BTB UMESTONE. 


tiireli ol him m bsik 

tin* ■»; b* imdily mviud Into thin iheeta 
nlmoatlucepnpbr. f^ocn it the Indian bark 
eanoea an unde. 

Bireli, 8ain>i4 D.O.L., LL.D., oriental* 
iatk bom in London 1819^ ded 1885. He 
entered the Britiab Sinaeum aa aaairtant* 
keeper of antiquities in 1886, and ultimately 
beoanwt keeper of the Egyptian and Amy- 
tian antiquitiee. He urea speolally &mM 
for bk capMity and aldll in I«l>toIogT, and 
was aaaociated with Baron Bunaen m his 
work on Egypt, oontributing the philoloffi* 
oal portiona toting to hieroglyphioa. ttia 
prinapal worica, beindea numerous oontribu* 
tions to the transactions of learned societies, 
to ent^dopndiaa^ Ac., include Ckdlery of 
Antiqmtie^ 1842; Catalogue of Greek 
Vaasa, 1851 ; Introi^otion to the Study of 
Hieroglyphic 1867; Ancient Pottery. 1858; 
Egypt Rom the Earliest Times, 1876. He 
editM Records of the Past, bam 1878-80. 
He had the LL.D. degree from St An* 
drews and Camlnidge, D.C.L. from Oxford, 
besideo many foreQn academical distinc- 
tions. 


Blrd4)^ a shmt, tidck, blunt arrow for 
shooting birds with a cross-bow. 

Bixd*eall, an instrument for imitating the 
cry of Urds in order to attract them so that 
th^ may be can^^t 

Mrd-oatching IMdar, a name applied 
to gigantic spidm m the genera MygaU and 
Spein^ more especially to the dfypdle avi- 
ewarto, a native of Surinam and daewhere 
which pays upon insects and small birds 
vdiidi it hunts for and pounces on. It is 
about two indies long, very hairy, and al- 
most black; its feet when spread out occupy 
a surface of nearly a foot in diameter. 

Bird*ehaixy, a spedes of cherry {Prunui 
Padtu), a very ornamental tree in shrub- 
beries from its purple bark, its bunches of 
white flowers, and its berries, which are 
suooessivdy green, red, and black. Its 
fruit is nauseous to the taste, but is greedily 
eaten by birds. The wood is much used 
for cahmet-work. It is common in the 
native woods of Sweden and Scotland. 

Bird-lime, a visoous substance used for 
entangling birds so as to mdce them easily 
caught, twigs being for this purpose smeared 


Bfruh, Thohas, an industrious historian 
and Uographer, bom in London in 1706, 
killed by a fall from his horse 1706. He 
took ordm in the church in 1780, and ob- 
tained in 1782 a Uring in Essex. In 1784 
he enmiged with others in writiim the Gen- 
eral l&torical and Critical Kctionary, 
founded on that of Bayle, and oomplete^ 
in ten vola. foL, in 1741. He snbaeqnently 
obtained various p r efer ments in the cbnnb. 
Among his numerous works ate life of 
the Right Hon. Robert Biwle, 1744; life of 
Archbndim TiUotson, 1752; Hemobs ol the 
Reign of Queen EUadietb, 1754; ffistocycl 
the Royal Society, 1757; Aa He was a 
friend and coriemondent of Dr. Johnson. 

Bfruh-Pfstite (birA-j^'fr), CiUBi.on% 
German dramatist ana actarans, bom in 
Stuttgart 1800, died a* Berlin 186& She 
mamM Dr. Iffireh of Copenhagen in 1821^ 
and obtalnad great aocoeas aa a perfbcmer 
and an anthor. She was for some yeaia 
asanagerof the Zniicli theatre^ and lattariy 
of the Hoftbaatwr in Berlin. She wrote 
aevenal novels and some seventy plays. 

Urd, Edwah^ BA... an English painter, 
bom a* Wdverhaaqptan md a* 

IMatol 1819. He becanw an academician 
hi 1815. & exeeUad in historical and 

gsnae anbioeta Among hJa chief pictures 
are tte *■»— idfr of Deatt of E^ 

and fhid of Ghqyy Chasq. 


with it at places where birds resort It is 
prepared from holly-bark, being extracted 
by miling; also from the viadd berries of 
the mistletoe. 

Bird of Paradise, the name for members 
of a family of birds of splendid plumage 
allied to the crowa, inhaUtiu New Guinea 
and tiie adjacent ialaada ^e family in- 
cludes eleven or twelve genera and a num- 
ber of qiecieo, some of them remarkably 
beautiful The largest species la over 2 feet 
In length. The king Urd of paradise (Para- 
disla regia) is poowdy the most beautiful 
spedes^ but is rare. It has a magnificent 
plume ol feathers, of a de l ica t e yellow colour, 
coming up from under the win^ and falling 
over m back like a jet of water. The 
featiiers of the P. eiq/or and P. talmr are 
those chiefly worn in {dnmoa 
didoraamsots areconfliiedtol||H^bird. 
jHIu nBMT* DM 
Bbda. am Oimifheiogg. WSm 
Bird seed, seed for feedii|pi|ge-birda^ 
espedally the seed cl PhaUrU Witarieniii, 
or canaty-grasa 

BtafTOiOfA * of germandsr spsed- 
wtil (Veronica ehamailrgi), 

Btadk-afS Lhneetone. a dividon of tiie 
lower SOunan rooks of North Amsrloa 
paiently equivalent to the IJandeflo Beoiq 
so called from the dark flii«alar*matldai[s 
wbfdi atnd many portioMof itspaaq SM 
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wbidi have been referred to the fanpiealoiu 
of e foooid (PhyU>p$ii ed/ulottu), otbere re* 
guding them m the lil]ed>up borrowe of 
merlBe womw. 

Btrd’friOjre Henle, oorled meple, the wood 
of the rogiMnapIe edien full of UMe knotty 
epoto eomewhat reeemUing Urda* eyee, 
much need in oidrfnet'WoiiL 

Bird’i*ey« View, tim reineoentadon of 
Miy aoene m it would impear if eeen from • 
ooneidemble elevation right above. 

Blrd’e-foot, a common name for eevenl 
plaote, eepedally papOionaoeonB planta of 
the geuuB OmUM^», their legumee being 
artiowted, oylindriool, and brat in like a 
claw, 

Bird'i*foot Trefoil, the popular name of 
Lotui eomieuUUut, and one or two other 
creeping leguminous plants ootnmon in 
Britain. The common bird's-foot tref<dl is 
a common British plant, and is found in 
most {Arts of Kurope as well as in Aria, 
Korth Africa and Australia, and is a useful 
pasture-plant. 

Bird*i*nest, a name popularly given to 
several plants, as NeitUia nidut^avit, a Brit- 
ish oromd found in beeoh- woods, so called 
because of the mass of stout interiaoed 
fibres which form its roots; MonotrSpa 
JIjfpopit}t$, a parasitic ericaoeous plant grow- 
ing on the roots of trees in fir woods, the 
leafless stalks of which resemble a nest of 
sticks ; and Atalmium Ifidut, from the 
manner in whion the fronds grow, leaving 
a nest-like hollow in the centre. 

Birdi’-BMU, Edibli, the nests of the 
salangane {VoUoMia fwiphUga) and other 
specias of swifts (or swtftlets) found in the 


with the season from a colder to a warmer, 
or from a wanner to a odder cMmate^ 
divided into sumeier birdt ^ panage and 
winter biird$ ofpouaage. Snon birds always 
breed in the country to addeli they resort 
in summer, i.e. in the odder df thdr bomra 
Ambng Brltiah summer birds of passage are 
the oiraoo^ swallow, fto., whidi draart in 
autumn for a warm«r climate; while in 
winter woodcocks, fieldfane, redwings, with 



In Ammoa the robin is a familiar examide. 
See Migration o/Animalt. 

Birds of Prey, the Aodidtres or Raptcrea, 
inoluding vultures, eagles, hawks or falora% 
buzsarda, and owls. 

BirdH^dor. See Bird-eatching Spider. 

Bireme (bl'rem), an aadrat veascu with 
two banks or tiers d oars; trireme, one with 
three tiers; guadrirrme, one adtb four; 
guinmureme, one with fiva 

Bi'ren, or Bi'noa, Ebmbst Johv von, 
Duke of Conrland, bom in 1687, died 1772; 
was the son of a landed proprietor. He 
sained the favour of Anna, duchess of Cour- 
fand and niece of Peter ^e Great of Rus- 
sia, and when she aaoraded the Ruarian 
thirae (1730| Biren was loaded by her with 
honours, and introduced at the Russian 
onurt. He was made Duke of Conrland in 
1787, and oontinued a powerful favourite 
during her reign, freely iraulging his hatred 
against the nvals of bis ammtion. He 
caused 11,000 persons to be put to death, 
and double that number to be exiled. On 
the death of Anna he became regent, but 
he was exiled to Siberia in 1741. On the 


Indiaa seaa They are particularly abun- 
dant in the larger islands of the Kastera 
Arohipelaga Ine nest has the shape of a 
common swallow's neat, to found in caves, 
particularly on the ssaAhors, and has the 
rapearanoe of fibrous, imperfectly concocte d 
hnmlsasi Whan proourad before the eggs 
are laid the neats are of a waxy whiteness 
and are then esteemed most vailuidde; when 
the bird has laid her eggs they are of second 
quality; whan the young ate fledged and 
mwn, of third quality. They meat to be 
composed of a mucliaginons suiiatanca ae- 
cretra by speoisi glai^ and not^ as was 
tonneriy thoogfaA made from a ^utiaous 
asariae fucus or sea w ee d . The Ohiaeae 
ocnrider the nests as a great sttonulant and 
toala, and it is sidd that about H mflUons of 
ttem are annually toapoiied Into Oanten. 

9t birds which asigiato 


accession of Slixabeth to the throne she per- 
mitted his retora to Rusria, and in 1763 
the duchy of Couriaad was restored to him. 

BilUl'ta, Biburta, Bsbr'ta, an eoderi- 
astical cap of a square shape with stiff sides 
and a tassel at top, uanally Made for prieet% 
violet for Udiops, sad scarlet for cardinals. 

Bixia, town of India, N.W. Provinces; 
sug^nrineriea Pop. 9160. 

Biskhedk. Gbobo^ the founder of mo- 
dianios' institutes, bm at Settle, Tork- 
^ire, in 1776, died in London in 1841. He 
studied medirine at Edlnbnigh; was ap- 
pointed to the dinlr ct netnn i ex* 


ioowinmmj emfeiioMd m mtm for mth 
chanica Ial806 heeettiadaaaidnatoian 
in aad tta Tiimdnn lla> 

fdinnke* InnUtnte in 182S^ now lani wn lii 
MO 
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^ Ktkbeck IMmgj and Soientifio Inati* •X|MiiiMntiiiuid& Among the MiblioboUd* 
tatioD. in^ ue the Town Hall, a haaowme Wild* 

BirIcaaMd (-felt), an ontljing prineipa* ing of the daHio style, the Free Libra^# 
litj behwging to 01denbiu& surroonded by eonunenoed in 1861, the central portion of 
tbeBbenish&tricteof Ciolmntsand Trevee: nddoh was burned down in 1879, when the 
area 194 aq. m.; pop. 86,686. It hae a ineplaceable Shakspere libiwy, and the 
market town of the same name. coUeotioD of book% prints, Aa, bearing on 

Birtranhaad, a pa rl ia m en t ary and muni* the antiquitieo of Warwickshire, were de* 
cipalborougbofEngland, in Cheshire, on tAe strayed; the Midland Institute and Pub* 
estouy of the Mersey, qipodte Idvetpod. lie Art Gallery, the Council House, Ac. 
It has oonunodious domes with a lineal quay There are statues of tite Prince Consort, 
space of over 9 mBeo, and a complete system James Watt, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Nelson, 
of railway communication for the shipment Dr. Priestley, Rowland Hill, Sir Joshua 
of go^ and direct coaling of steamers. The Mason, and o^ws. The finest eodesiastical 
prnidpal industries are ship-building and building is the Romau Catholic cathedral. 
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m branch of that of Liverpool The com* 
munication with Liverpool k by large steam- 
boats and by a railway tunnel under the 
bed of the Mersey 4jr miles long including 
the approaches, 21 feat high, 26 feet wide, 
the root being about 30 feet below the bed 
of the river; cost £1,260,000. The town 
returns one member to pailiament. Pop. 
84,002. 

Birkii-el-Kerooii (^lake of the horn*), an 
Egyptian lake in the Fayoom, about 80 m. 
in length by 6 in breadth. It ocimmunicates 
witii the Nile and had connection formerly 
with the arti6oial lake Mceris, with whiem 
it has t>een confounded. 

BirmalL See Burtnnh^ 

Btr'mingham, agreat manufacturing town 
of England, situated on the small river Rea 
near its confluence with the Tame, in the 
N.w. of Warwickshire, with suburbs eatend* 
ing into Staffordshire and Worcestershire; 
112 m. M.W. of London, and 97 s*!. of liver- 
pool It is the principal seat of the hard- 
ware manufacture in Britain, prodndng 
metal articles of all kinds from pins to 
steam-engines. It manufactures fim-arms 
in great quaatitiei, swords, jewelrv, buttons^ 
tools, steel-pen% look% Iraps^ bedsteads^ 
gas-fittings, sewing- niadiinei^ aitiolai of 
papiermi^d, railway-carriages, fte. The 
ouantitT of scUd goHand silver plate mano- 
UMstnred is large, and the oonsumption of 
theee metala in electroplating is vmy great. 
Japanning, glam maanfacturing, and glam- 
staining or painting form important brandiao 
of iadiiitiy, as abo dom the m an uf acture iff 
ohemhiah, At Soho and Smethwick in the 
vkfafit j of the town are the famous w o r ks 
feunded hgr Boulton and Watt, who there 
manufactured tfaefar fint steam -enginea, 
whore gas was first uaod, plathig peifsotedL 
aafi umn o ro aa notsl triad and 




ednoatioua) establishments are Queen's Col* 
Iqgc, providing inatniotion In theology, me* 
dicine, und urta; % Roman Catholic college 
(at Oeoott); the Royal College for medicine^ 
arto, engineering, and law; the Maeon Soien* 
tifio College, founded bySir Joebua Maaon, 
1876, ofMiued 1880; and the Free Grammar 
School, founded by Edward VI. ; Ac. I'bd 
Reform Act of 1882 made Birmiughatn a 
parliamentary borough with two memliera; 
the act of 1867 gave it a third; while the 
Redistribution Act of 1885 divided it into 
■even divisions, each sending one member 
to parliament, Birmingham is known to 
have existed in the rei|ra of Alfred, in 872, 
and is mentioned in the Domesday Book 
(1086) by tbe name of Bermentfekam. 
Another old name of tbe town is Bromwv- 
eham, a fonn still preserved very nearly m 
the popular local pronunciation BrummO’ 
gem. In 1801 the ^p. wae 73,670; in 1881, 
400,774. 

l^aam, a hill in Perthebira^ Scotland, 
1824 feet high, once covered by tbe royal 
fomet immortalfatad by^^|||akspere in Mao- 

BiNK (b8*ren), Gontaot, 

Don or, bora MWu^H^Ppe wae a great 
faTourfte with HenSWUHHo raised him 
to the rank of AdiJH| M |!l^ an ee in 1692, 
and in 1698 mde hlM ^^ eerjpiid duke. 
Be wae eant to Kudandps lOOI^announoe 
Hauty'e marrti«e witTkary de Madid, 
but about tbe same time be wm found 
guilty at foradng • tr eae o naMe plot with 
the Duke of Savqy. and executed 1602. 

Bim, Sanif JoBX. SeeB*^ 

Bbr. See ParwfMtem. 

Bin narad, a famous menad in Baby. 
Ionia, on tbe weat tide of the EuphrataiL 
6 milae s.w. of HOlah, generally wentllM 
aa the tenaine of tbe Tower of BebeL 
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Bintal« a mining nnd maanfaetoring tn. 
of Bngla^ Yorkuiire (W. Biding). Bop. 
6766. 

Birth, or Labodb, in phjaiology, it the 
act by whidi a female of tiie daaa Mam- 
malia brings one of her own apedes into the 
world. When the fcetna has remained ita 
due time in the womb, and is In a condition 
to carry on a separate existenoe, it is ex- 
truded from its place of confinement^ in 
order to live the life whidi belongs to its 
aiwdes, independently of the mother. The 
pOTod of gestation is very different in dif- 
ferent animls, but in each particular spe- 
cies it is fixed with much precision. At 
the end of the thirty-ninth or the beginning 
of the fortieth wew, the human child has 
reached its perfect state, and is capable of 
living separate from the mother; hence fol- 
lows in course its separation from her, that 
is, the birth. Contractions of the wcnnb 
g^uaUy come on, which are called, from 
the painful sensations accompanying them, 
labour-paini. The contractions of the womb 
take place in the same order as the enlarge- 
ment had previously done, the upper part 
of it first contracting, while the moutn of 
the womb enlarges and grows thin, and the 
vagina becomes loose and distendUe. By 
this means the foetus, as the space within 
the womb is gradually narrowed, descends 
with a turning motion towards the opening, 
and some time after the head of the diM 
i^pears and the rest of the body soon fol- 
lows. An arti^ial birth is that which is 
aooompUshed by the help of art, with instru- 
ments or the hands of me attendant. Pre- 
mature birth is one which hiq^wns some 
weeks before the nsual time, namely, after 
the seventh and before the end m the 
ninth month, late birth is a Idrth after 
the usual period of forty weeks. Although 
this is oonndered the oanal tfane for leriti- 
mate births, the praetice of the Eng^thh law 
courts is to allow a longer time when the 
opinions of the faculty, or the peculiar dr- 
oiimstaiwss of the mm, are hi favour of a 
potractad ge st a ti on, In Sootland a ohQd 
• bom after the tenth month Is accounted 
illegitimate. Abortioa and miscarriage 
take place iriten a foetua ia broutd^t fortii so 
immature that it oannot live. They hi^ 
pen from the beginning of prsgnanqr to m 
seventh month, but moat nequently in the 
third month. 

Bbthlinrir. fleeJFoim 

Bfcrtt'riiiditt any lif^ or privilege to 
which a person Is entIUM by bnth, sooh ae 


an estate desce ndibl e Klw to an heir, or 
civil liberty under a free cenatitation. Bee 
Primoffeniturt. 

Birth'xoott a name of TritUum ereetum 
and other American jdants of the saow ge- 
nua, having roots said to be astringent, tci^ 
and antisep^ 

Births, RniSTBATioir or. See Segiitra- 
tion. 

BMh'wort {Ariitoloehia elmaOtis}, a 
European shrub so called from the snppo^ 
serviM of its root when used modify in 
parturition. 

Bieacela (be-sadi'i), an Italian town, prov. 
of Avellino (Prindpato Ultra), 80 m. a.H.a. 
of Avdlino in the Ape n nines. Pop. 6189. 

Bisaequino (bis-aik-kwe'no), a town of 
Sidiy, prov. Palermo. Pop. 9688. 

Bisnhmg'ar, town of India, in Baroda, 
Bombay Kreddenoy; manufactures of cot- 
ton; transit trade. Pop. 19,602. 

Bbulpnr',town of India, N.W. Provinces, 
24 m. east of BarelL Pop. 8903. 

Bis'eay (Spanish Vizeapa), a province of 
Spain near its north-east comer, one of the 
three Basque provinces (the otiier two bdng 
Alava ana Guipusooa), area 860 sq. mileo. 
The surface is generally mountainous; the 
most important minenu is iron, which is 
extendvely worked; capital Bilbaa Toip. 
196,928. 

Biscay, Bat or, that part of the Atlantic 
which lies between the projecting coasts of 
France and Spain, extendi;^ fnm*Ushaiit 
to Flnisteire, celebrated for its dan- 
gerous navigation. 

Bieoaglle (b6-abei'yK), a seaport of Italy, 
province of Bari, on the w. shore of too 
Adriatic^ surrounded by walk, and in gen- 
eral badly built. The neighbourhood pro- 
duces gora wine and exodlent curranta 
P<». 21,766. 

nsdiof (biah'td), Kabl CkiSTAV, German 
ohemist and geologist; bom at Nttmbetg 
1792, died at Bonn 1870. Hewasappdnted 
profeaaorof chonistiy atBonnin 18& He 
pnbliahed in London 1841, Beeearchea on 
the Internal Heat <rf the Gl^ (In Kndish); 
but his diief woA is tim Lehiiiaim dm 
CSiemiadwa und ntyrikaUsahen Geckgl^ 
1847-64. 

BiadMff (faidi'cQ,TBMiKHi Limwis Wnr 
HBUi, Genmm anatomist and nhyaioliogiOk 
bora in Hanorcr 1807; died ok Munkh 
188fi He became proftwaor of oopwnmtira 
and p ath o log i cal aiiidaai|T ok Beam m 1886; 
of anatomy ak Oi ema a In 1844; and from 
1866 to 1878 heoeenisdadwirak UsaUkr 



BI8CBWEILER BISHOP. 


H« ww tlw Mitikr of wvenl twttw w, and 
niiied dtatinotkiii by Us naesiohss in em- 
Diyology. 

BiiAwsIlsr (bish'Ti*!^), s town of 0«r- 


msny, Alasoo*Lomine, 12 miks n. of Stns* 
bnig, on the Modar, with flooridling menu* 
factons of doth. Popi. 6827. 

Biseait<ljis'k£t; Fr. ‘tw^bsked’),a]dnd 
of hard, dry bread wUoh is not liable to qxdl 
when kqit Biaonits aie either fermented 
or unfennented, tilie kinds in ordinary use 
bring morally fennented, whUe the timer* 
mented biscuit is muoh used at sea, and 
hence oalled sea-Uscuit More than a hnn* 
drad different sorts of bisonit are manufac- 
tured, and owing to the immense demand 
manual labour has long sinoe been super- 
seded in the lar^ works by machinery. 
In maldtig aea-mseuit the flour is mixM 
with water, converted into dough by a re- 
volving shaft armed with knives, Imeaded 
with roUem, cut, stamped, conveyed on a 
framework drawn by chains throng an 
oven open at both ends, and thence passed 
to a drying room — all without bring touched 
by hand. Two thousand Iba weiuht of bis- 
cuits can thus be turned out of a angle oven 
in a day of ten hours. In many fancy bis- 
cuHb the process is of course more elaborate, 
but even in these mariiinery phm an im- 
portant part Sea-biaonit uioold continue 
soimd for eighteen months or two yean; its 
nutritive prqierties are to tiiose of bread as 
eighteen to twenty-four. Meat bueuite are 
inade of flour mued with tiie sriuble ele- 
ments of meat. 

Bisooit, in pottery, a term applied to 
porcelain and other earthenware Kter the 
first firing and before glazing. At this 
stage it is porous and nara for wine-oooler% 
& 0 . 


Bise (bfis), a keen northerly wind preva- 
lent in the north of the Mediterranean. 

BiaagMe. See Bioeeglie. 

Bishiria (U-shk-rfinOf a raoe inhaUting 
KhUa, between the Nile and the Red Se% 
aomeimat resembling the Bedouin^ and 
Urine by nwturain Thqr are Mohamme- 
dans^ rriiglaii; In ibhan^r they ate said 
to be cruel and treacherous. Personal pro- 
perty does not exist among them, the family 
or the tribe haring the ownership. 

Biahmunr', town of India, Banknrd die- 
tiiot of wngal, with manufactures of oot- 
tons and fine riBc doth and a brisk trade. 
Pcia 18,86& 

I h^^heat of the time crdeis in 
,aad 


deaoMis— in such diurches as recognise three 
grades. The name is derived from the Greek 
epiekopot, meaning literally an overseer, 
through the A Saxon bieeop, bieeeop. Ori- 
ginally in the Christian church the name was 
used interchangeably with prahj/ter or cMer 
tof the overseer or {HWtor of a oongregation; 
but at a oomparatively early period a posi- 
tion of special authority was held by the 

C istors of the Christian communities belong- 
g to oertain places, and the name of bishop 
bMame limited to Aese by way of distino- 
‘ tion. There is much that is doubtful or 
disputed in regard to the history of the 
episcopal office. Roman Catholics and many 
others hold that it is of divine ordination 
and existed already in apostolic times; and 
tiiey maintain the doctrine of the a|]oatolical 
Bucoession, that is to say, the doctrine of tlie 
transmission of the ministerial authority in 
uninterrupted succession from Christ to the 
apostles, and through these from one bishop 
to another. Presbyteriaas deny that the 
office was of divine or apostolic origin, and 
hold that it was an upgrowth of sub^uent 
times easily acoountm for, oertain of the 
presbyters or pastors ^uiiing precedence 
as bLmops over others, just as me bishoi« at 
the chim cities (Jerusalem, Antioch, Alex- 
andria, Constantinople, Rome) obtained pre- 
cedence among the nisbops and received the 
title of metropolitan bishops; while tiie 
Bishop of Rome came to be regarded as the 
head of the bhuroh and the true successor at 
Peter. Already in the fifth century the 
popes had begun to sand to the newly- 
eleoted metropolitan bishops (now called 
arohbiibi^) tne pallium, a kind of official 
nuutle, aa a token of their sanction of the 
ohoioe. Two oenturias later it became the 
onstom to oonseorate Usbops ly investing 
them with the ring and oromr, the former 
as a token of marriage w^ the church, the 
latter' as a symbol of tKjswfamd office. 
This investitm, as givtomalidity to the 
electfan of the faiabq^ the source 

of long-oontinned cont e s tw B t weeu the popes 
and we temporal sovere^ns in the middle 
MSS. At pceiwnt in the £ Catholio Churrii 
the Usfaop is usually rieeted by the presby- 
ters of the diocese^ subieet to the approh^ 
tion of the pope and of the secular power. 
'When the monanh is Roman Catholio a 
bfshoprie may be in the ro^ gift,snbjeot 
to pi^al approval The bisbop oomes next 
in rank to flie oardinaL His qiedal inrig^ 
nia are the mitre and omsler or«pastanil 
staff; a grid ring; the pallium, dsimaiei^ 
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ke. He gurdb the purity of doctrine in 
hie diooeee, appointe mSmmtm hi the deri- 
cal oolites, lioeneoe Dooke cm religiouc lub- 
jcKste, ordaine and i^ipointi the clergy, con* 
eeoratee churchee, takee charge of the man* 
agement of f unda for eodeaiaiiSical cr idotia 
purpoeee, ftc. The biehope of the Greek 
C%uroh have aimilar funcstiona but cm the 
whole leaa authority. They are alwaya 
aelected from the monaatic oraen. 

In the Church of England Udiopa are 
nominated by the aovereign, who, upon re« 
queat of the dean and chapter for leave to 
elect a btahop, aenda a eongd d'Uire^ or 
lioenae to elect, with a letter miaaive, nomi- 
nating the peraoii whom he would have 
choaen. 'J'he election, by the chapter, muat 
be made within twelve days, €»r the aovereign 
haa a right to §ip])oint whom he pleaaea. A 
biahop, aa well aa an archbiahop, haa hia 
couaiatory court to bear ecdeaiaatical oauaea, 
and makea viaita to the clergy, &a He 
conaecratea cburohea, ordaina, a<lmita, and 
inatitutea prieata; confirma, auapenda, exoom* 
municatea, grants licenaea for marriage, fto. 
He haa hia archdeacon, dean, and chapter, 
chancellor, and vioar-mneral to aaaiat him. 
In all the bisbo[ie of England now number 
thirty-three (aeveral new biahoprica having 
been recently eatabliahed), induding the 
two metropolitans; and of these twenty-four 
ait in the House of Ixirda-^the arohUahopa 
and the biahopa of London, Durham, and 
Winoheater by perpetual ri^t, the othera in 
order of aeniurity. In the l^roteatant Epia* 
oopal Church ot Ireland there are twdve 
bwopa, induding the metroiKiUtana of Ar* 
maghaud Clo^^erandof Dublin and Kildare. 
In the Soottidi Kpiaoopal Church there are 
aeven biahopa. There are alao about eighty 
Britiab colonial and miaaionary biahopa be- 
longing to the Anglican Church. Of Roman 
CaSioUo biahope there are about 160 in the 
Britiab dominiona In the U. Stalea the 
Proteetant Kpiaoopal Church baa over afacty 
biahopa, the li. OatkoUo Church over aeventy. 
In the Staiea there are alao the bialiopa of 
the Methodiat Kpiaoopal Churdi, thirteen 
in number. 

BiAom in wHihia (in parta 

occupied by vie infidda), in the Roman 
Caibdio Church, are biahopa oo n aeo r a t ad 
under the fiction that they are UdKipa In 
aueoeaahm to thoee who were the actual 
fairiiopa in plaoea where Chrlatfanity haa be* 
ooine extinct alinoat ao thftmgh the mua^ 
<dMohainmedaaiem,aain8yiii^ AslaMfa 
end the nertbeni ooaat of Africa. Buoh tittaa 


are given to miaakmaiy hi dtop a in oo un triaa 
imperfectly Chriatiaaiaed, and wete fonneriy 
given to the Roman Catholic biahope in Bri- 
tain, the Uahop of the northern aiatriot of 
ScoUand, for inatanoe, up to 1878 having 
the title of Biahop of Nioopdia. 

Suffragan biahopa are biahopa conaecraied 
to aa^ other biahopa in overtaking the 
dutiea of their diooeaea, thourt any mhop 
is a auffragan in relation to hb arcfafaiBhop. 

Biahop, a beverage made by pouring hot 
or oold wine upon the pulp and peel of 
oranges, and apiciug and augi^ng to taste. 
If white wine is employed it is known aa 
Cardinal; if Tokay, it is termed Pope, 

Biahop, Sir Hinrt Rowurr, murioal 
coinpoaer, bom in l^don in 1780, and 
trained under Bianchi, oompoeer to the Lon- 
don Opera Hcmae. From 1809, when hki 
first opera, the droasaian Bride, was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, until hia maaque 
The Fortunate Idea, written to celebrate 
Queen Victoria*# marriage, he oompoaed 
a^ut a hundred works for tha stage — among 
othera the music of Guy Mannering, The 
Slave, The Miller and hia Men, Maid Ma- 
rian, The Virgin of the Bun, Aladdin, Ham- 
let, versions of operaa by Roatiui, Meyer* 
hotat and others, Waverley, Manfred, &c. 
From 1810 to 1824 he acted as musioal 


composer and director to Covent Garden 
Theatre. He also arranged several volumea 
of the National Melodiiia, and completed 
the arrangement of the muaio for Moore's 
Iriah Melodiee, oommenoed by Stevenson. 
Shortly after the aooeaaion of Queen Victo* 
ria be was knij^ted. He was elected Reid 
profeaaor of morio in Kdinburgh Univendty 
in 1841, and in 1848 profemor of music in 
the Univenity of Oafotd. He died in 
1855. 


Blahep-Aueklu&d, a town, England, 
county Dniham (giving name to a park div. 
of the oa); with ooltoa-factoriea and en* 
gineering works; and important ooal-minea 
in the ne^bourbood. llie palace of the 
Biahop of Durham is here(whem the name). 
Pc^ 10,087. 

Malmp Banudty, the may-bug or lady* 
bird. 


■Uhep*e Hat. SaeOwMr. 
BtahopHorllM, a town of IBagiaad; 
county Eieitfordk oa the river Stori; trade 
‘ ‘ ^ ia giaia aad malt Pop. €704. 

Soe< 


aa umbalUfaiooe 
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nndergraoBd ttAn% « great peat in gwtdena 
fram fla eigoioiia growth and the duBculty 
at getting lid of n: called alao Oout-wort, 
Hm Otrari, to, 

Wnignane (bB-aB-nya'-ns), a town of S. 
Italy, province' of Ocaenza, the aeat of a 
Uahop and defended by a citadel. Theplaoe 
waa throam in mina by an eartimnahe in 
Dee. 1887. 

Bialnra, at Bibkba, a town, Algeria, the 
diief milit^ poet of the Sahara, with an 
important caravanaeraL Pop. 8000. 

Bia'ley, town of England, Glonceaterddre, 
with cloth manufaeturea. Pop. 5169. 

Biamarek Arobi]Mlago, the name given 
by the Germans to New Britain, New Ire* 
land, and other islands adjoining their por* 
tion of New Guinea. 

BfaBnawk-gchOnhanaen (bio'miirk*sheun'- 
hou-aen). Giro Eocakd Lkopuld, Puhob; 
bmi of a noUe family of the ‘Mark’ (Bran- 
denburg), at Schiinbausen, April 1, 1815; 






studied at OOtringen, Berlin, and Grrifs- 
waM; entered the army and became lieuten- 
ant in the Landweljfr. After a brief inter- 
val devoted to his istatsa and to the offioe 
of impsoter at dikai^ he became in 1846 n 
member at the prorinofal diet of Saaony, 
aadial847af thePmiriandiet. In 1851 


aadial847af thePmiriandiet. In 1851 
be wan appointed l e nr saa nt a ti ve of Pm saia 
in the mrt of the Qannan Federathm at 
Ibankiarh whore with htiaf interriqitians he 
remained till 1859, enhibiling the Ugbaat 
ahOity hi his silortB to ehsritinate Austria 
Hd HMB Pkuariaat Oe head of the Gesman 

m 


atatsa. From 1859-63 he was ambassador 
at St Peteraburg, and in the latter year, 
after an embamy to Paris of 6ve months’ 
duration, was af^mlnted first minister of the 
Prussian crown, llie Lower House persis- 
tently refusing to pam the bill for the reor- 
gaitiadion of the army, Bismarok at once 
dissolved it (Got 1862), closing it for four 
suoceasive semions until the work of reorga- 
nization was complete. When p«)pular feel- 
ing had readied its most strained |x>int the 
Smleswig-Holstein question acted as adiver- 
rion, and Bismarck — by the skilful manner 
in which he added the duchies to Prussian 
territory, checkmated Austria, and excluded 
her from the new German oonfederation, 
in which Prussia held the first place — became 
the most popular man in Germany. As 
chancellor and president of the Federal 
Council he secured the neutivdisation of 
Luxembourg in place of its cession by Hol- 
land to France; and though in 1868 he 
withdrew for a few months into nrivate life, 
he resumed oHioe before the close of the 

J ear. A struggle between Germany and 
'ranee appearing to be sooner or later in- 
evitable, Ittstnar^ having made full prepa- 
rations, brought matters to a head on the 
question of the Hohenzollem candidature 
for the Spanish throna. Having carried the 
war to a aueoaiBfttl issue, be became chan- 
cellor and prince of the new German empire. 
Subsequently, in 1872, he alienated the Ro- 
man Catholic party by promoting adverse 
legal measures ana expelling the Jesuits. 
He then resigned bis pimdenoy for a year, 
though still oontinoiog to advise the em- 
peror. Towardsthedoseof 1878heretunied 
to jpower, and despite the pervading mili- 
tarunn of Ms method^ has once; with brief 
intermptimuL retained it. In 1878 be pre- 
sided at the Berlitr Congress, in 1880 at the 
Berlin Conferenoe^ and m 1884 at the Congo 
or Colonial Conferenoe. life has been 
twice attempted, by Blinmk Berlin in 1866, 
and by Kulimenn at Kfailngsn in 1874. 

BIranith, a metal a yellowish or red- 
dish-wbite cokmr, and a lamellar texture. 
Chemioal eym. Bi; atomie wdgbh 218; 
raeettc gvaviQr, 9'8. It is somewhat harder 
than loM and not malleable, when odd 
beiag so brittle ae to brsak easily under the 
hammer, so ae to be redudble to powder. 
Its faitariMl leoe cr fracture exhiUts laiga 
shining riatee vatioudy diepoaed. It mm 
at 47w Fahr., and expands oonaiderafaly ea 
M haidenn It is often found in a matfo 
Btata^ ciydnlliied in rinmibB or oatalie^jraa% 


BISON 


or In tbe form of dendritoi^ or fUn Umhw 
investing tbe oree of other inet«l% pertica* 
larly oobiBlt. Bienrath la need In toe com* 
position of pewter, in the fabriootfam of 

E rioters’ typ^ and in varions otb«r metal- 
c mixtures. Bight parts of Usmuth, 6 of 
lead, and 3 of ^ constitate tiie f^ble 
metal oometimes called Newton’s, from tbe 
disooverer, which melts at 202* Fahr., and 
may be fused over a candle in a |deoe of 
stiff paper without burning the paper. It 
forms the basis of a sympawetic ink; and a 
derivative from it is usm in medicine. A 
special feature of interest is its diamagnetio 
property. The subnitrate or baric nitrate of 
bismuth is used as a paint and as a cos- 
metic, and is known as Pearl White or Pearl 
Powder. 

Bi'son, the name applied to two aperies 
of ox. One of these, the European buun or 
aurochs {Hoi hirnn or Bimm europanu), is 
now nearly extinct, being found only in the 
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forests of Lithuania and the Caucasus. He 
other, or American UaoQ, improperly termed 
buffalo {Bimm amerioaaui), is found only 
in the repon lyiiw north and south brtween 
the Great Slave Lake and the Yellowstone 
river, and in parts of Kansas and Texas; 
and is rapidly beooming extlnol in tin 
wild state, thourii formeriy to be met with 
in immenae herua. Tbe twospeokariaoely 
resemUa each other, the Amerioan bhan, 
however, being far the most part smaller, 
and with shorter and weaker hm-quartare. 
Tbe bison is remarkaWe far the great hump 
or projeotian over its fare^diaoldera; at 
whidi print the adult male is almost six 
fast in nright; and far the hmg^ tb^pgy, 
nat’Colaoved hair over the head, neric, and 
forofart ef the body. In aummer from 
the ahonldem backward^ the suinMie is 


•BISTRE. 

oovered with a very short Ae hair, OMOth 
and srit as velvet The tail is short and 
tufted at the end. He AmericaB bisoB 
used to be mndi bunted tor qwrt aa 
wdl as for its flesh and akin. Its flesh 
is rather coarser grained than that at the 
domeerio ox, but was oonridered by hunters 
and travellm as superior in tendemeas and 
flavour. He hump is highly oelrinated for 
its richness and delicacy. Hrir sUna; 
esperially that of tbe cow, dr e ei e d in tbe 
Indian faridon, with the hair on, make ad- 
mirable defences against tbe cold, and are 
known as buffalo rvbei; the wool has been 
manufactured into hats; and a coarse cloth. 
He American bison has been found to 
breed readfly witii the common ox, the 
issue being ferUle among themaelvas. 

Bisque (Mak), a kind of nnglaaed white 
porodain umd for statuettes and ornaments. 

Bissa'gos, a group of about thirty islands 
near the w. coast of Africa, (qipoaite the 
mouth of the Blo.Qrande, between lat. 10* 
and 12* M. He largest, Orango, is about 
25 miles in length, and moat m them are 
inhabited by a rude negro race, with whom 
some trade is carried on. Most of the 
islands are under native chiefs nominally 
vaaaals of PortugaL At Bolama, or Bu- 
lama, once a British settlement, but aban- 
doned aa unhealthy in 1798, there is a 
Portuguese town,* a thriving and pleasant 
place, tbe seat ri government for the Portu- 
guese possesriona in this quarter. 

Bisssn, Wiunn, a Daniah sculptor, bom 
in 179^ died in 1898. He studied at Rome 
under Horwaldaen, who in his will ap- 
pointed B iaaen to omnplete bis unfinishM 
woriu and take duum of his museum. 
B iss on ’s own works include a classic friem 
of several hundred feet for the palace-hall 
at Ccqienhaoen, aa Atalanta huntiag, Ciqdd 
sharpening m arrows; fte. 

Biim’tUu. See Leoj^j/tar. 

BIS’tarti/WyyAtiun Biriorto), a perennial 
{dant of ^ budcwfaeat family (Priygo- 
naoeat), found in Britain, and foam its 
astringent properties (it contains araoh 
tanain) soaietmies used medidnaPy. It 
bean a raceme of fleab-odonrsd flowarS; 
and mw be met with ia garde ns . It is 
also eaUed adder's-wort sm snalra wsad, 
from bring a sup p ose d remedy againet 
anake bitsa 

Biatnuy (his'tg-ii), aampiealimplBrisBf 
for Buddng inrisinsMt ef vasmua fasma 

BMn, or Bmm^ a wssm hsowa idg- 
aiouk*lwRMdaft e x tmctsd from the sooC^ 
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BKBPRITZ BITTER-BOOT. 


of wood, oopecADy beedk It funtialMo a of thootMriaorderpeoolIartotheMoluom 
fina tnnapiirait wish, bat io chiefly em- and Iliilalaiid% the root and bark of which, 
pilled in the came faihion aa aepia and braised and macerated, are used in the East 
sn ink for monodifome sketches. 


braised and macerated, are used in the East 
as an ^etlc and tonic. 


Bis'triti^ a town of Austria-Hungary, in 
Transylvaida. Pop. 8068. 

Bisninuggur, Btaulpiar. See Bi$aU 
Bit, the part of a bridle which go^ into 
the mouth of a hon^ and to mich the 
reins are attaohed.*-*iUso one of the mov- 
able boring tools used by means of the car- 
penter's hraoe. There fa a great variety of 
forms, to whi^ q[>ecial names are given. 

Bithoor, Brraun (Ut-hor'), or Birroon, a 
town, India, N.W. Ihrovinoes, 12 miles N.w. 
of Cawnpore, on the Ganges, long the abode 
of a line of Mahratta ^iefa; the last of 
whom died without issue in 1851. His 
adopted son, Nana Sahib, who claimed the 
succession, was the instigator of the massacre 
at Cawnpore. Pop. 6685. 

Bithyn'i^ an ancient territory in the 
K.w. of Asia Minor, on the Black Sea and 
Sea of Marmora, at one time an indejpen- 
dent kingdom. Utterly a Roman provmoe. 
The cities of Chaloedon, Heradea, Nico- 
media, Nioea, and Prusa were in Bithynia. 
In the eleventh century it was conquered 
by the Seljuks, and in 1298 a new kingdom 
was founded there by the Ottomaa l^ks, 
of which, prior to the capture of Constanti- 
nople, Pnisa (Broussa) was the capital 
Bitlis. See BettU 


BtMsr Lakes, salt lakes on the line of 
the Sues OanaL 

BiVtcm, the name of several grallatorial 
bird% family Ardetdre or herons, genus 
JSoiauruM. There are two British species, 
the common bittern {Botaurus BteUdria)^ 
and the little bittern (A miniUuB), a native 
of the south, and only a summer visitor 
to Britain. Both, however, are becoming 
rare from the reclamation of the marshy 
grounds that form their favourite haunt. 

common bittern fa about 28 inches 
in len^h, about 44 in extent of wing; 
general colour, dull vellowfah-brown, with 
spots and bars of black or dark brown; 
feathers on the breast long and loose; 
tail short ; bill about 4 inches long. It 
fa remarkable for its curious boommg or 
bellowing cry, from which come the pro- 
vincial names of miredrum and biUtcr* 
bump^ &a llie eggs (greenish-brown) are 
fonr or five in nnmber. The little bittern 
fa not more than 16 inches in length. The 
American bittern {B. Untigindaua) has some 
resemblance to the common European bit- 
tern, but fa smaller. 

Bit'tcni, the syrupy residue from evapo- 
rated sea-water alter the common salt has 
l)een taken out of it. It fa used in the 


Biton'to, a town, Italy, province of Bari, 
the seat of a bishop, wttti a handsome ca- 
thedral The environs produoe excellent 
wine. Pop. 22,726. 

Bitooh (Uohh u OcnDan town in the nmrth 
of Alsaoe-Lornrine, in a pass of the Voitte% 
and having a Strang citadel on a hilL Pm. 
8000. 

BtttT-nhwmd, the bitter variety of 
AmffffddluM epmmflfiif, or oommon afanond. 

Btttur-apidi^aiiaiiie applied totiieBitler- 
gourd. 

BtttaNUdi, a tree^ SmaHiba omdfw, a 
native of the West Indies^ the bark of 
which is used as a tonic. Others of the 
same genus have ibo the same name, A 
CBoeba of Jamaica bavii^^ wood ahnost aa 
bitter aa qnseria, and being caUed Jamaica 

** aStefrid (-fdt), town in ProMiMi 8w- 
onj, on tfie If nUi^ with WMnofactaw of 
yo t t i nj, 4ft FopiTSM. 

Mtt» fOM'd, » plMdt CiinUlMB Colo- 
tf o A io , culad abo vdooifmtk mo^ 

Mthtpbiag; S o tmmto mm §m , a taea 


pimaratlon of Epaom mlt (auliihate of mag' 
noiu), of Glaaber’a aalt (aulpoate of soda), 
and oontaina alao dhkrida of magneaiui^ 
iodine^ and bromine. 

UttaMratt a tree of N. America^ of the 
walnut order, the Carya omdra, or awamp* 
hidtoiy, whi^ wodnoee amall and some- 
what egg-ahi^wa frnita, with a thin fleeby 
find; toe kernel ia bittor and tmeaUble. 

Bittair^ool^ Lewitia redivtva, a plant of 
Canada and part <d the IT. StaUai, ordur 
McaembryaoMT, ao oalle# from ita root 
baiag Uttar thon^ adiue^ and indeed 
eateemed aa ardm of food by whites as 
well aa Indiana IWm the root, which ia 
long, fleaby, and tapering, grow duatere of 
Booeiilent green laarai^ with a deaby stalk 
bearing a adlt af y r oae-oolocted dowerrising 
in the ocntre^ m remainfaig opan only in 
awndiine. IlowHr and leavea together, the 
plant aspeara above groond lor only about 
duweatoi OaHfomiaa Utter-root (Jisbfno- 
ofttio jfbhaote) and Katd Uttor-root {Ga>- 
ntrdemhm m aor or k l a a ) both bciong to tbe 
gourd fHB%. 



BITTBB8 ^BJOKVfiON. 


BiMtrt, A liquor (frequetitly •piritaoiit)| 
in which bitter herte or rooti uve been 
eteepeil. GentUn, queiei% engeUce^ bog- 
bean, chamomile, hope, oeniatinr, &c.^ are 
all uikKl for preparatione of tbie kind The 
well-known Angoetura Utten have aromatic 
ae well ae bitter mpertiee. Bitten are 
employed ae etonuumioi^ anthelmintioi^ Ac. 

BitterHMlt, Epeom ealt^ colphate of mag- 
neeia. 

Bitter-epar, rhomb-epar, the oiTetallised 
form of dolomite or magneeian limestone. 

Bitterniweet, the wo<Kiy nightshade, So* 
Id/num Dulmm&ra (see Nigktmade). 

Bitter Vetch, a name applied to two kinds 
of leguminous plants: {n) Ervum ervilia^ a 
lentil cultivated for fodder; and (h) all the 
species of Ord/ius, r.f/. the common bitter 
vetch of Britain, O. UdieHitwit^ a perennial 
herbaceous plant with racemes of purple 
flowers and sweet edible tubers. 

Bitter-wood, thetimlier of Xyljopia glabra 
and other s|>ecieH of Xghpui^ order Anon- 
acefe, all noted for the extnme bitterneM of 
the wood The name is also given to other 
Utter trees, as the bitter-ash. 

Bitter-wort, yellow gentian {Oeniiana 
lutfa), 

Bittt'men, a mineral substanoe of a resi- 
n<ius nature, com))OHed [iriudpally of hydro- 
gen and carbon, and appearing in a variety 
^ forms which pass into each other and are 
known by different names, from naphtha^ 
the must fluid, to peiroUum and mtneiW tor, 
which aro less so, thence to maltha or mtn- 
oral pUek^ which is m<ire or less oohesive, 
and xastly to oMphaltum and daatie bitumen 
(or fUUerite)^ which are solid It bums like 
pltoh, with much smoke and flame. It oon- 
sists of 84 to 88 of carbon and 12 to 16 of 
hydrogen, and is found in the earth, oooor- 
ring ^idnally in the aeoondarjr, lertiarv, 
and mlaw formatione. It is a very widely 
•plead mineral, and ie now largdy emidojed 
in various ways. As the binding subetam 
in maetice and cements it is ueM for mak- 
ing roofs, arches, walls, oellar-flooiv, Ac., 
water-tight, for street and other pavement^ 
and in some of its forms for fim and for 
illuminatiiig purpotea The fariokB of whidi 
the walls of Babylon were haiJt are said to 
have been OMnented with Utnmeii^ wUoh 
gave them annsaal solidity. 

Bitnmlaow Bhrte, or Bonnrr, an aigfl- 
laceons shale Imprugiiated wHh bltmtai 
and venr oommon in the ooel-meaenrea It 
ie largdy woikeil lor Bie ptodncMon of 
perafBiii &o« 


BlVilai, AiiBut, mfopaOt SwiMattAor, 
bettor known by Ua peeadonym ef Jera- 
niw Oofethelf, bom 1797, died 1864. Hfa 
chief works were bis Scenes end Tmditians 
of the Swin, 1848-46; Omndmother Knty, 
1848; TTli the Fam*cervant, sad Uli me 
Farmer, 1860; Sttwiee and Piotnrea ot 
Popular Life in Switseriaod, 1861. 

U'vnlTW, mollnsooiia animala having a 
shell oonsisting of two balvee or valvee 



lMT.lT.Bhen. 


tiiatopen by an elaatic hinge and are cloeed 
by musolee; aa the oyater, mussel, oockk^ 

&C. 

Bivonae (biv'^u-ak), the encampment of 
soldiers in the open air without tents, each 
remaining dresaed and with hb weapons at 
hand. It was the regular practioe of the 
French rovolutionary armies; but is only 
dtwirable where gr^ pelerity of move- 
ment b required. 

Biza. See AmoUo. 

Bisar'ta, or BamnaT, a seaport of Tunis, 
the moat northern town of Anica, formerly 
one of the beet ports in Tunis, though now 
only accessible to email veesoh, at the en- 
trance of a narrow channel <6 miles lon& 
1 broad) oommunicating with the Lake oi 
Bberta, a fine, deep; aalt-wator lagoon 
teeming with fish, inland fomu and eon- 
nected with iriiicb b a freeh-wator lake. 
Hie ooontry around b baantifal and fartibi 
Pcm, dibfly Arab; about 6000. 

Syalbog (hyel'bog), in Slavimio mythology 
the pale or white ^>d, as oppossd to Teh^ 
nibog, tiw black g^ or sod at darhnnai. 

MOmabon (byntr'ne-rag), a a ea port of 
Finland in the Golf of Bothnia. Poft 
8718. 

IHfinBoa, BjhaimniBin (bfenn^atyar- 
ne byeiim'am), Narwegian novdb^ noal; 
and dramatist; bom 1888. Be entsM the 
UaimnHy of Cfiithliaala la 1861^ and ho 
speedily beoanM known as n eanb n in to r ef 
artkles and stoaba to n ew a n a p a w and aa a 
dramatberilia Ibna 1817 to 1869 ha wan 
maa^pr «f tha B sy n tteatra, p a danh ig 



BJORNSTJXRNA BLACK ACTS. 


dwliiA tiiat tiift Id* novel Ane, and Ide 
tnigedjr of Belto'Halda. He wee ek 
Chriaaaiiin peit-edKor of the AfteoUed 
in 1840, then .lived eeverel yean abroad, 
and la 1866 beoame editor of the Noiek 
F<dkeUad. la 1869-72 he waa oo^lireotor 
of a CJopeabagan periodioal, and modi of 
hia later life haa bm paaaed abroad. The 
demoeratio tendendea to be fooad in hia 
novda have found a praotioal outoome hi 
the active part taken by him in politioal 
queathma bearing upon the Norwegian pea- 
aantry and popour repreaentation. Among 
hia talea and novela, a number of whioh 
may be had in E ngliah, are: Synnoeve Sol* 
bakken; Ame; The Fiahermaiden; A Happy 
Boy ; Bailwaya and Chutohyarda. Among 
hia dramatic piecea are: The Newly*n»nied 
Couple; Mary Stuart in SooUand; A Bank- 
ruptcy, Ac. He haa alao written poema 
and amga. 

monuljeraa (byaum'aher*nt), MAOiraa 
Fbidbrick Fcrdiwano, Count, Bwediah 
atateaman and author, bora 1779, died 1847. 
Having entered the Swediah army and liam 
to be oolond, he went with the Swediah 
trooni to Germany in 1818 and took part 
in w battlea of GroaOb ee r en , Dennemti, 
the paaaage of the Elbe, the atorming of 
Deaaau, and the battle of Ldpaig. He alao 
reoeived the aurrender of Lttbedc and of 
Maeatrioht. After the oa|dtnlation of Paria 
he fought in Holatein and in Ncwway, at 
length oonduding vrith Prince Chriatian 
FrMeriok at Moaa the convention uniting 
Norway and Sweden. In 1826 he waa 
made a count, and in 1828 plenipotentiaiT 
to Great Britain, where he oontinued tiu 
1846. He pnUiabed worka on Britiah Rule 
hi tile Eaat Indiea, on the Tbeogony, Phi* 
loaopby, and Coaimigony of the J^dua, 
Ao. 

Black, the negation of all oolonr, the 
oppoeite of white. Tliere ate aeveral black 
pgmenla, anoh aa ivoiy-tlaek, made from 
burned ivoay or bonea; UmpMatHc, from the 
aBooke of teabione eubetanoe; SpamMMoidc, 
or eork-Uaek, from burned ooric, Aa 

John, auBior and editor,' waa the 
eon of a Berwiekabire ahe|diei^ and bom 
in 1788. After being employed in a lawyer'a 
olBea^ Srat in Dune and then in Ed in b ur gh, 
Iw remoeed in 1810 to London, where ho 
baeame engaged aa parHamaotaiy reporter 

to be iteeSte^ Hen^b^ in 1848 aad^lseS 
hilSBA Ameavat other wetfca he waa the 
OTthtirtf a Hit of oad tfOMlolQf of 
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the leotnrea of the brothera Sohlegel on 
Dramatio Art and literature, and on the 
Hiatoiy <d literatnre. 

Blao; JoeiPH, a dbtinguiahed chemiat, 
born at Bordeaux, of Soottiah parenta, in 
1728; eatored Glaagow Univeraity and 
atndM (Aemiatry under Dr. Cullen. In 
1754 be waa made Doctor of Medicine at 
Edinburgh, hia theaia bring on the nature 
of the oauatidty of lime and the alkaliee, 
uddoh he demonatrated to be due to the 
abaenoe of the carbonic add preaent in lime* 
atcme, Aa In 1756 he extended and nqnib* 
litiied thia theria and waa apptinted pro* 
feaaor of medicine and lecturer on chemiatry 
at Glaagow in ancoeerion to Dr. Cullen, 
whom he aucceeded alao in the Edinburgh 
chair in 1766. The diaoovery of oarlwnio 
add ia of intereat not only aa having pre- 
ceded that of the other gaaea made by 
Prleetley, Cavendiab, and othera, but aa 
having preceded in ita method the explana- 
tion {^ven by Ijovoiaier of the jtart played 
by oxygen in oombuation. Hia fame, how^ 
ever, cmefly reata on hia theory of ' latent 
heat,’ 1767 to 1768. He died in 1799. 

Black, WiLUAN, novriiat, bom in Glaa- 
gow in 1841, first atudied art, but eventu- 
ally became oonneoted with the Glaaww 
preea In 1864 he went to lAmdon, and in 
the following year joined the ataff of the 
Morning Star, for which he waa apedal 
oorreapondent during the Franoo-Auatrian 
war of 1866. Hia fii^ novel. Love or Mar- 
riage, 1867, waa only moderately auccesaful, 
but ^ In Silk Attire, Kilmeny, the Mon- 
arch of Mtndng Lana^ and eopedally A 
Dauf^ter of Hra (1871), gained him an 
inarMudngty wide aide ot readera For 
four or five yean he waa aaaiataut-editor 
of the Daily News, but bk anooaaa in fiction 
led him to eeaae oonnaction wltii journaliam. 
Hia later worka are The Strange Ad venturea 
of a Phaeton (1872), A Prinoeaa of 1’hule 
(1878), The Maid of Killeena, Aa (1874), 
Three Feathara (1875), Madcap Violet 
(1876), Green Paaturae and nocadilly 
(1877), Madeod of Dare (1878), White 
Wings (1880), Sunrise (1881), The Beau- 
tifnrWretah (1882), Shandon Bella (1888), 
Yolanda^ JndHb ShalumieaM^ The Strange 
Adventim of a Honee-noat, Aa 

Black Acta, the acta of tiie Soottiah par- 
Hamente of tiie Jamaaaa L-V-, of Queen 
Maty, and of James 'VX; so called from 
thefar betag priatod in Uadc-lettor. 

La Enritah law, tiie act paaaed under 
Oewge L lefaraaee to the ‘raariu^* a 



BLACOISH. 


MACKAPPKB 


body of amed de«r<«t6aIoi% irbo in* 
fostM Epjdng Forert. 

BUdr addor, J ohh, aSoottiriiCoveiiMter, 
born in 1616. Having been obliged to 
demit hie olmage at Troqueer in favour of 
an Epiaoopal inonmbentk he went with hie 
wife and family to Caitlodi, in the pariah 
of Glenoaim, and became one of the moat 

a lar of the itinerant preadher% anooeae- 
eluding the numerona warranta iaaued 
againat him. In 1674 he waa outlawed and 
a laive reward offered for hia body. In 
1678 he went to Holland, and again in 1680, 
but on hia return to Edinburgh in 1681 he 
waa apprdiended and impriaonad upon the 
Baaa, where he died in 1686. 

Blaok Art. See Magic. 

Blaok'band, a valuable kind of day iron* 
atone oocniring in beda in the coou-mea* 
aurea, and oontdning 10 or 16 or even 30 
twr cent of ooaiy matter. Moat of the 
Sootch iron ia obtained from it 
Blaok'beer, a kind of beer of a blaok 
oolour and ayrupy oonaiatenoe made at 
Pantzic. 


Blaok'beetle, a pmular name for the 
oookroadi. See alao Mapcidit. 

Blaok'berzy, a popular name of the 
bramble-berry or the plant itaelf. 

Bladcliizd {Turdut tnerUla), called alao 
the merle, a well-known apedea of thmdi, 
oommon in Britain and throughout Euippe. 
It ia larger than the common thruah, ita 
length bdng about 11 indiea. ■ Ibe odour 
of the male la a uniform deep Uaok, the bill 
being an orange-yellow: the female ia of a 
brown odour, inth Uaokiah-brown bilL 
The neat ia uanally in a thick buah, and b 
built of graa% rooti^ twiga, Aa, ateengthened 
with day. Ibe Mga, generally four or five 
in number, are ofa greaniah-bliuo^ plotted 
with variouaahadea of brown. Tlwaongia 
ridi, mdbw, and ffute-Hke^ but of no gneJk 
variety or oompaaa. Ita food ia inaMtat 
woima, andia, nruit% Ao. The bladcbirda 
or orow*blaflkbirda of America are quite 
different from the European blaokbtad, and 
are more neariy allied to the atailinga and 
orowa. Bee VratC'UaMML The red- 
winged blaokbiid (Agdaimphamiehu), be- 
lonpng to tiM atari ti^ famify, la a fandliar 
Ameiicaa bird that congvegataa in great 
ffoeka. 


Blad t Aoy, a naam for tiw graaa-traea 
(Xmitkorrkcm) of Anatralla ykl&g a gum 
or raafai called blaok-boy nm. or akaroid 
~ leriau^ 

Blaek'bara, maanfactariag toem and 


parliamentary bonmgii of England, Teaw 
diire^ SI mOea ».>.w. from Manchaatar. It 
la pleaaantiy dtnated in a ahdtered valley, 
and baa raiddly improved ainoe 1860, the 
town-hall, ezdiaage, and other bnlldinga 
bebg of recent erection. Ithaaafreogram- 
mar-adiool, founded by Queen Ellaabeth in 
1667, a firM adiod fmr ^1% founded ia 
1766, and many other- pubUo adioola; and a 
free library, a public paric of 60 acrea; Ac. 
Bladcbum ia one of the diief aeata of the 
cotton manufacture, there being iqmarda of 
140 miUa aa well aa wmAa for making 
cotton machinery and ateam-enginaa The 
cottona made m the town and vicinity 
have an annual value of about A6,000,000. 
Betnma two membera to Parliament Pop. 
104,012. 

M aok-oa p {Sylvia atrieapilla), a Euro- 
pean paaaenne bird of the warbler famfly, 
6 indna long, uwer part of the head Uaci^ 
upper parte al the body dark gray with a 
grMniah tinge, under parte more or lean ail- 
very white. The fenude haa Ha hood of a 
dull mat oolour. He black-cap b met with 
in England from April to Sq>tember. Ita 
neat b built near the mund; the egga, firom 
five to rix, are reddiah-brown, mottled eijth 
a deeper odour. It ranka next to the night- 
ingale for aweetnaaadaong. The American 
bl^-CM b a qiedea of tit-mouae {Parue 
atrieapiUm), ao called from the odouring 
of the head. 


Black Chalk, aedt variety of argUlaoeoua 
date, containing 10 to 16 per cent of carbon, 
and uaed for mwiiu. 

Bladt Cede, the heath-oodc, the male of 
the blaok^pronae. See Orotue. 

Blade Country, a popular name for tiie 
dbtrbt of ood-niinea and iroo-worim in 


Booth Staffordahiie^ and extoiding into 
Warwiek and Wometenhire. 

Batik Death. See PUtyue. 

Batik DmuAk e ulph at e of mameaia 
and lafoahm of aenaa^ with aramato to 
It pilAtebloi* 

Bladefat Indiana, a tribe of Amarbaa 
Indiana, partly inhabiting the 17. S ta te s 
partly Canada, from the YeQewatcne to 
Hudaon’e Bay. 

- “ " - • a fiah 


caqght on the Ameiieaa enaat, eapeciaHy in 


the vleiaity of Long laland, whenoe large 
aupnlbe are obtained frrtte Mew Tork 
marint. Ita bade and ddja are of a Unfah 
or crow Uaek; the under pari%eapedally 
ia the mafaMh are'widta. It b plump in 
appearaneaw and wMh adaima d fur Hba 
610 
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tables vHviog*^ rise from 2 to 12 lbs. 
Anotim fldb, tiie CentroUphui wtoHo, found 
in the MedHemuieui end on the ooesta df 
Western Ennpek hi eleo oalled blsckfiab. 
It bdongs to tMiMudcetri family. InSout> 
land the tern ia amilied to fool or newly- 
qmwiied fish. Li Ameriea two qwdeo of 
small whale of the genus OlobioeqthSlui 
also get this name. 

BUok Vty, the name of two flies (<2t'mu> 
lt«m moUitum and 8. noeivum) whose Idte 
is very troubleoome to man and beast in the 
Northern United States and Canada. 

BIMk Foreit (Qmnan, iSeAtoarziMri(f)i a 
diain of European mounti^ in Baden and 
Wflrtemberg, running almost parallei with 
the Rhine fw about 85 miles. The Danube, 
Neokar, Khudg, and other streams rise in 
the Blaric Forast^ which is rather a chain 
of elevated plains than of isolirted peaks; 
highest summit, Feldbeig, 4900 feet. 
The skeleton of the chain is granite^ its 
higgler points covered with sandstone. 
The principal mineral is iron, and there are 
numerous mineral springs. Ihe forests are 
extensive, chiefly of pines and similar spe* 
dee, and yield modi timber. Themanufao* 
tore of wooden docks, tojrs, Ac., is the most 
important industry, emplojring about 40,000 
persons. The inhabitants of the forest are 
quaint and simple in their baUts, and the 
whole district preserves iti dd legendary 
assodations. 

Black Friars, friars of the Dominican 
order: so called from their habit. 

Black OiUB (iVyna sntfr^jira, order Cor- 
nacear), an AmeriM tree^ yidding a dose- 
mined, useful wood; fruit a drupe of blue- 
black colour, whenoe it aeema to get its 
name of ‘Uaek’: it hae no gum SMut it. 
It is called also pepperid^ and has been 
introduced into Eut^ as an cmamental 
tree. 

BlaaMmatb, a village and heath, Eng- 
land, Kent^ about 8 mQes a.B. of London 
Biime. 1 m Aflutk contains about 70 acres 
•wltlmi its present Uarits, and is modi re- 
aorled to w pl ea raw patma It has bem 
the scene of mai^ remarkable events such 
as the iasurrecticaary gatherings of Wat 
l^ler and Jade Cade and the exploits of 
Tttriooi h h hwjB im. 

Haek^DOA a billy region of the IT. 
States in &W. DalmtaaadN.E. Wyoming, 
iUagtotkabeishtof8700ft., riohinthn- 
her. but espedally he goU, as wdi as other 




20 feet aquare^ in the dd fort of Calcutta, 
in which, after thdr capture by Surajah 
Dowlah, the whole mrnson of 146 men 
were confined during m night of June 21st, 
1766. Only twenty-three survived. Tbe 
spot is now marked by a monument. 

Bladder John Stuart, Scottish writer, 
long professor of Oredc in the University 
of Emburg^; bom at Glasgow in 1809; 
educated at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Gottin- 
gen, and Berlin. He paaeed as advocate 
at the Bdinbu^ bar in 1884, in whioh 
mar appeared bis metrical translation of 
Faust In 1841 he was appointed to the 
chair of Latin literature in Marisohal Col- 
lege Aberdeen — a post held by him until 
his aiqwintment to the Greek chair at 
Edinm^h in 1852, from which he retired 
in 1882. Both in writing and upon the plat- 
form his name has been associated with va- 
rious educational, aodal, and political move- 
ments. Among his more important works 
are his Metric Translation of ASsohylus 
(1850); Lays and Legends of AndentGreece, 
Ac. (1857); Discourse on BeanW (1860); 
Lyrical Poems (1860); Metrical Version of 
tlie Iliad (1866); Musa Buraohicoea (1869); 
Four Phases of Morals (1871); Self-culture 
(1878); Hie Wise Men of (Ireeoe (1877); 
Natu^ History of Atheism (1877); Ijay 
Sermons (1881); and Altavona, Fact and 
Fiction from My Life in tbe Highlands 
(1882). 

BInriring, for boots and shoes, Ac., usually 
contains for its prindjpal ingredients oil, vine- 
gar, ivory or b^ Uadc, sugar or molasses, 
str^ smpbnric add, and smnetimas caout- 
dmno and gnm-arabia It is used either 
liquid or in the form of paste, the only differ- 
ence being that in malnng the paste a por- 
tion of the vinogar is witurid. 

Bla^todc, SeeBfr^. 

Black Lead. See OraphUe, 

Blaek-lattcr, (he name commonly given 
to tbe Gotbio diacBOteis which began to 
supersede the Bcman diaraoten in the writ- 
ings of Western Europe towards the dose of 
the twriflh century. Hie first types were 
in black-letter, b^ these were gradually 
modifled in Italy until they took the later 
Bornan shape hitindnoed intomost European 
states during the rixteenth eentniy. 

Black Uak a list of bankropts w other 
patties whcee names are officially known aa 
iaiHag to meet peemtiary engagements. 

Blacklock, Taoiua, a Scottish pock 
boss at Annan in 1721. At tba^ ef glx 
months be lost his sight by smaU-pov; and 



BLAOK-XAIL — 

M he grew up, hie faiher, idio wee » bride* 
layer, and other friende, read to him the 
English claasica. At the age of nineteen he 
lost his father, and was supported by Dr. 
Htephenson, a pbysidaa in E^burgh, who 
sent him to swool and to the university. 
In 1746 he brou^t oat a vdume of poem% 
and soon gained a wide oirde of mends, 
amonnt whom were David Hume and 
Joseph Spenoo, who wrote an account ol 
his life, prefixed to the third edition of his 
poems in 1766. After passing through the 
usual theological course he was liceiued in 
1769; be married in 1762; and was soon 
after appointed minister of Kirkcudbright. 
Being o|>posed by his parishioners, he re* 
sira^ his living, and retired to Edinbui^ 
where he received students of the university 
as boarders, and assisted them in theiratudiea. 
In 1766 he was created D.D. A letter 
written by him to a friend of Bums in 1786 
is said by the poet to have induced him to 
dve up his intended emigratitm and go to 
Edinburgh. Blaoklook wrote, besides his 
poems, several prose works, and died in 1791. 

BlaA*mail, a certain rate of money, 
com, cattle, or the Uke, anciently paid, m 
the north of England and in SMtlaud, to 
certain men who were allied to robbers, to 
be protected by them from pUlagn. Black* 
mail was levi^ in the districts bordering 
the Highlands of Scotland tiU the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

Blahkmora, Sib liiORABn, physloian and 
writer in verse and prose, the son of an at- 
torney in the county of WUts; entered the 
University of Oxford in 1668; became a 
admolmaater; tiien travelled cn the Con- 
tinent, took i^e degree of M.D. at Fadui^ 
and was admitted Fellow of the Royal 
OoUem of Miysioiaas in 1687. In 1696 
he mibllshed his heroie poem nhioe Arthur, 
ana two years later was knigfaM. and ap* 

J ointed phyaiolaB to William 111. A pen* 
erously worthy man, though very nddoUng 
poet, he became the common mitt of the 
wy, no amount cl ridicule, howover, being 


BLACK PRINCE. 

sufficient to restrain his detre for literaiy 
distinotioB. His Fannditaseaca Job (1700) 
was followed by Elin, an in Ten 
Books (1706) and by the Natnre of Man 
(1711). His poem the Creation (1712) 
received the praise Addison and Johmsm; 
but his Redemption, in aiz books (17ilfii), 
and bis Alfred, in twelve (1728), reverted 
to the unrelieved monotony of his earlfrr 
style. He left several prose works on 
theology and medieine, and died in 1729. 

Blnokmora, Riohabd Doddbidob, nov- 
elist, bom at Longworth, Berkshire, 1825; 
educated at Tiverton School and Exeter 
College^ Oxford, whwe he graduated in 
1847. In 1862 he was oaUra to the bar 
at the Middle Temple, and afterwards 
practised as a conveyancer. His greatest 
success was Loma Doone, a Romance of 
Exmoor (1869), one of the best of modom 
romances. O^er novels by him are; 
Clara Vauglum (1864); Cradock Nowell, a 
Tale of the New Forest (1866); The Maid 
of Sker (1872); Alice Lorraine, a Tale of 
the Sonth Downs (1876); Crippa the Car- 
rier (1876); Erema (1877); Mary Anerley 
(1880); Christowell (1882); and Sir Thomas 
tlpmore (1884). He has also published a 
translatioa of Virgil’s Georgies (1862 and 
1871). 

Blnek Mountains, the group which con- 
tains the highest summits of the Appala- 
chian system, Clingman's Peak being 6701 
ft., Ouyot's Peak 6661. See Appalaekian 
Mountains, 

Blnohpoel, a much-frequented watering- 
place of England, <m the coast ot Lanca- 
shire, between the estuaries of tiie Ribble 
andWyre. It oonsiitts of lofty houses rang- 
ing along the shore for about 8 miles, wiui 
an exodlent promenade and carriage-drive; 
has libraries and news-rooms^ two Imdsome 
promenade-piers, a large aquarium, fine win- 
ter-gardens, Ac. It dyes name to a park 
dlv. of the county. Pop. 14,229. 

Black Princa, the son of Edward III 
See Edward. 
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Foolscap 4to, 832 pp., cloth, red edges, 10«. 6d.; or half-morocco, 15<. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


LiTERART, SciEKTIFlC, ETYMOLOGICAL, AND PRONOUNCING. By CHARLES 
Annandale, M.A., LL.D., Editor of “ Oqilvie’s Imperial Dictionary.” 


The Concise Dictionary is handy in size and moderate in price. It is rich in 
vocabulary, concise yet not meagre in definition and explanation, and fresh and 
accurate in information. It compresses a great quantity of matter in small 
compass. 

The Vocabulary is very ample, both in simple words and in compounds, 
in words pertaining to literature strictly so called, and in those pertaining to 
science, technology, and the arts. 

The Definitions and Explanations are sufficiently full and clear for the 
needs of most inquirers. 

Phrases and Verbal Aggregates that require it are explained as a whole. 

Synonyms in their distinctive meaning and usage receive attention, while 
hints are given on grammatical constructions, incorrect expressions, &c. 

On Etymology great care and pains have been bestowed, the works of the 
most recent investigators having been consulted. 

The Pronunciation of the words is shown on an exceedingly simple system, 
the key-words for the different sounds being given at the foot of each page. 

Pronouncing lists of ancient and modem biographical and geographical 
names, foreign words and phrases, &c., are given by way of appendix. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘'The Consist Dktionnry sUads lint— and by s 
kaciatsrval— among sU the ooe-volnnw EngUsb 
DMtonMtaahUlMrto imbliibed."— nu Aesdemy. 

“iB elaarBMS of type, in aise, abape, and ar- 
laagemant, the vcdnme leavea nothing to be 
doMied. Tin Dr. Mnnay^ great wotic la com- 
pleted it is not likely to be snpeneded.'-J'ewnial 
tf BinosJiion. 


" In them busy days a dictionary in one volnme 
poiHsieanianifastadrantageeorer more extended 
worfca, and when arranged with the precision and 
completeneea of tbe present edition merits the 
most cordial reception. The Coneise DMtonary 
wOl rank as one of the beet popular lesioons yet 
brought ont.”— Xiondon Daily ChronieU. 
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OGILVIE’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE* A complete Eucyclofjedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, 
Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing. By John Oqilvie, ll.d. 
Nkw Edition. Carefully revised and greatly augmented. Edited by 
Chaulks Annandale, M.A., LL.D. Illustrated by above three thousand 
engravings on wood. In 4 vols. imfierial 8vo, cloth, £ 0 ; or half-morocco, £0, 6s. 

The reception accorded by the press and the public to the new edition of 
the Impriual Dictionaky has been such as to show that the care and labour 
iKJstowed upon it have met with due recognition, and to prove that it fully 
maintains its position as a standard lexicon of the English language. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Our vocabulary of praise would fail ui if we 
tried to nay all that we really think of thia 
TSctioiiary. A aomewhat aearching uae of the 
earlier volumea haa entirely tended to conllnn 
the very high o)ilnionii which we have more than 
once already expn^aaed. Now that the laat v<ilunie 
atanda on our alielf, we feel aa if a no light ahare 
of our own editorial reaponaihility had Ih^ii tratia- 
ferred to atronger ahouldera. Members of the 
literary profeanion cannot over-estimate Uie 
oldigationa tliey owe to Dr. Aunaudale.*'-~r^ 
A cademy, 

**Ho far aa vocabulary and treatment are con- 
corned, we should not wlali (or anything better 
than the new imperial. Few, except s|)ecia]ista, 
are likely to come acroM termi not to be found 
here; and the definitions are accurate and in- 
telligible, developing into detailed explanations 


where necesaar}*. The etymology is clear and 
concise, and the illiistrati(»na are copious, appro- 
priate, and well executed."— TVir Times. 

** A laborious enterprise, for which we liave 
only words of cordial praise. . . . 1 1 is tlie best 
English Lexicon of the time, and will remain so 
until, aa Bums said of De Lolme's BritM Con- 
stiiution, we find a lietter."— TAf SiiectaUtr. 

**The promise of the Srst volume has bc^en kept 
throughout, and the whole, as completed, is a 
numument of patience, industry, and good work. 
From Iteginnlng to end it has received the some 
thorough and conscientious care; it is copious, it 
is trustworthy, it is beautifully illustrated, and 
it is admirably printed on good paper. ... It 
will be for many years the most serviceable and 
most highly valued of English Dictionaries."— 
The Saturday Review. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Etymological, Pro- 

NOUNCiNQ, AND EXPLANATORY, in which the Worda are traced to their ulti- 
mate Sources, the Root or Primary Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings 
given fully, according to the best Usage. For the use of Colleges and 
Advanced Schools. By John Ooiltib, ll.d. Illustrated by about 300 
Engravings on wood. Imp. 16mo, Boxbuxgh, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, lOs. 6d. 


**This is the best etymologioal dictionary we 
have yet seen at aU within moderate oompa«.**«» 

Speetaiar. 

For those who wish to be put in the way of 
tracing words to their real origina, and thus 


recovering a perception of thoee root-relations 
which the tear and wear of time have oheenred, 
OgUvie*s Students Dietkmary wOl afford mors 
aisislaace than the ponderons work of Latham." 
— Sootsmaa. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for the Use of Schools. Com- 
prising sU purely English wcufds in common use ; also, Listo of AMxm and 
Prefixes, Abbreriationa, end Latin, Frendi, and Italiaa inunaes. By Jomr 
OoinTii, LUD. Imperial 16mo, doth, red edges, Sf. 6dL; BoKbaii^ 3s. 6dL 

"W. kaow BO d l oMoasiy w mUid forsohool BMMtUs; tt MppUas a wealiAleli tMahsn have 
QmiUHg titwiM.. 
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In Eight qnarterljr Vols., small quarto, cloth, gilt top^ 10*. per volume. 
Vola I. II. III. IV. and V. Now Beady. 

THE WORKS OF 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Henry Irving and Frank A. Marsbaix. With Notes aiul lutro- 
ductiona to each Play by F. A. Marshall and other Shakespearean scholnra, 
aud nearly 600 Illustrations from Designs by GIordon Browne. 

EdltOPShlp. — The great and merited success of Mr. Irving’s efforts to re]>re- 
sent the plays of Shake8|jeare worthily u{K>n the stage has gained him a place in 
the front rank of living interpreters of the works of the great dramatist. An 
edition of Shakespeare’s writings issued under his editorship, ably seconded by 
Mr. Frank Marshall and several other Shakespearean scholars of note, is there- 
fore one to give promise of high exceilenct;. 

Text. — The Text is given entire. In doubtful or corrupt {Nuisages the best 
readings of former editors have been adopted, or new aud preferable readings 
sulistituted, the grounds for aud against all changes of im|K)rtanco being fully set 
forth in the notes. Brackets aud a simple line in the margin show what fxirtions 
of each play may be omitted to suit it for stage representation or i>ublic or private 
reading, when time is limited. In addition to the plays the Poems are given 
complete. 

Pictorial Illustration. — Mr. Clordon Browne’s drawings are the outcome of 
a 8|)ecial study of Shakespeare carried on over a fieriod of several years. As here 
repnaluccd they consist of 37 full-page etchings and above 660 designs placed in 
the text at the passages they illustrate. 

Introductions and Notes. — Tliree Introductions are prefixed to each play. 
The first dealing with the literary; the second with the stage history of the 
play; the third consisting of critical remarks on the subject, construction, and 
characters. In the Notes the needs of the general reader, and not merely of the 
Shakespearean student, have been kept in view. Rare words aud phrases are 
illustrated by quotations from Shakespeare himself or the literature of his day. 

To each play is appended a list of words that occur only in that play, a feature 
that has a veiy interesting bearing in regard to tho language used by Shakespeare, 
the literature with which his mind was imbued, and indirectly, on the question 
of his being merely the joint-author of some of the plays. 


OPT y 10 NS OF TBS PRESS. 


" This hsadiMMlYprtated edition alms at being 
popnlsrandprscticaL Add to Uiew advantagM 
Mr. OoidoB firowna't maatnUoM. and enough 
bat been said to raeonunaad aa adltion which win 
win pnbtie raeognKtan br Ua aniqae and lenrioe. 
able qnaUtta.**— d(p«e(a(«r.. 

•* Edited in a reijly good workmanlike manner 


—for the benefit of the reader rather than for 
the diaplajr of the connnentator’e cleremeee— the 
edition hat the farther merit of being beantifalljr 
printed. Ur. Gordon Browne’e iilnetmtiona are 
amonget the moat perfect thinge of the kind we 
have ever seen. Acenraeg, animation, and grace 
dtathignieh than.”— Nt. Jom$Ct QtuutU. 
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HISTORY. 


An Epitome of History, Ancient, Hedisyal, and Modem. Foi 

School, Ck>llege, and General Reference. Br Carl Ploetz. Translated 
with extensive additions by William H. Tillimqhast, Harvard College. 
( -ambridge, U.S.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 7«. 6rf. 


Iti tlio excellence of ita arraiiHetneiii, as well 
na the fiiliieMK and general accuracy of ita detoila, 
the work is almost unique. We know at least 


of none other which gives in equal compass sad 
a wide and rapid survey of ancient, mediieval 
and modem history.*’— The Timti. 


Outlines of the World’s History, Ancient, MEDiiEVAL, and Modern, 

witli npecial relation to the History of Civilization and the Progress of Man- 
kiinl. By Edgar Sanderson, m.a., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge 
With nuinerous Illustrations, and Eight Coloured Maps. 664 pp., crowi 
8vo, cloth, red wlges, 6 a. 


**The honk is written with remarkable correct- 
iicMs: it follows the lead of the liest Englidi 
writers on each period.'*— 


** The account given here of the great Americar 
war surpasses for clearness and fulness any sum 
mary we have elsewhere seen."— A tAenofum. 


A History of the British Empire. For the use of Colleges and 

Schools. By Edoak Sandbrson, m.a. With Illustrations, Genealogical 
Tables, Ma^is, and Plans. 444 pp., foolscap 8vo, cloUi, red edges, 2t. 6cf. 

"A inotlel of terse succinct narration and j for the more advanced and acientifle study o 
lucidity of arrangement. It is an excellent basis f history.**— ^cofAman. 


Outlines of the History of England from Early Times to the 

PreHcnt Day. By Gkorge Girling. IlIuBtrated. 454 pp., cloth, 2 a. Go?. 

*'Mr. Girling has the happy knack of saying | spirit and life into his narrative. It is free Iron 
tlie rigiit thing in a few words, and of infusing I aU prejudice or biaa.**— .fidueafionof Timet. 

A Synopsis of English History: or, Historical Note Book. Com 

piled by Herbert Wills. 144 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 2a. 

** An excellent abstract of the memory work of i recommend it to the student of English histon 
history: well designed and ably executed We can | with the greatest confidence. '*—5ehoof matter. 

A Synopsis of Scottish History: or, Historical Note Book. Com- 
piled by Herbert Wills. 154 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 2a. 

** The arrangement of the liook is admirable, i pages perfectly amaxiug. The atndent will Hud ii 
and the amount of information condensed into its | an iiivalnable companion.*'— Ohunroir Herald, 

Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and Rome. A Hand- 
book or Mythology, for Schools and private Students. By K M. BERSNa 
Illustrated from Antique Sculpturea 330 pp., cloth, 3a. 

**lt Is worthy of the highest commendation. I Is all that Is neeetsaiy for advanced sehoola.**— 
Lucid, comprehensive, and finely Illustrated, it I DaQif Review, 

London, Past and Present, Being Notices, Historical and Descriptiye^ 
of Ancient and Modem London Illustrated. Fcap 8vo, doth extra, 2a. 6dL 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

Commercial Geography: Based on the Latest Researches and Statis- 
tical Seturna A Complete Manual of Ute Countries of the World, their 
Chief Centres of Trade and iiteans of Communication, their Natural Produc- 
tioiitf. Mineral Resources, Exports, Manufactures, &c. By Carl Zeiidkn, 
Professor in the Handels- Akademie of Vienna. Translated by Findlay 
Muirhead, M.A., from the Fifth German Edition, revised for Translation by 
the Author. With a Map of the Chief Trade Routes. 592 pp., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7». 6d. 

The Least of All Lnndg, Seven Chapters on the Topography of 
Palestine in Relation to its History. By William Miller, c.i.e., ll.o.. 
Principal of the Christian College, Madras. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3s. (kL 

** A book which Bhould atimulate the etuily of ; self familiar. Any layman who wisheB some fresh 
Scripture and lend a new intereet to Geography, reading for a Sunday evening will And it hero."— 
and with which every teacher should make him- I British Weekly. 

Persia, The Land of the Imams. A Narrative of Travel and Resi- 
dence, 1871-1885. By James Bassett, Missionary of the American Presby- 
terian Board. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. &/. 

"This author writes In a seller and bUBiness-like | complete view of the Persia of the present day 
fashion, and his chapters present probably a more I than is elsewhere obtainable. /)a% Newe. 

The Clyde from its Source to the Sea. Its development as 

a Navigable River, the Rise and Progress of Marine Engineering and Ship- 
building on its Banks, imd tlie leading Historical and Geologiciil Features 
of the Clyde Valley. By W. J. Millar, c.e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. fiof. 

"Mr. MUIar’i book is likely soon to acquire I authority on many InterestinK points of locid 
and long to retain a recognised position as an I maritime history. "—Gfa^ow//emM. 

Australasia; A Descriptive and Pictorial Account of the Australian and 
New Zealand Colonies, Tasmania, and the adjacent lands. By W. Wilkins, 
Late Under-Secretary for Public Instruction in New South Wales. Fully 
illustrated with Woodcuts and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2«. Qd. 

*' Written in an interesting style and well illos. | found very attractive to folks of all ages.”— 
troted, both with pietnres and maps, it will be I SekoU Guardian. 

Switzerland: Its Scenery and its People. Pictorially represented 
by Eminent Swiss and German Artists, comprising above Three Hundred 
Pictures printed in the text, and eizty-three ftiU-page pictures, of 
which sixteen are in colours. With descriptive text based on the German 
of Dr. Gsell-Fels. Super-royal 4to, doth elegant, gilt edges, £2, 2s. 

* 'All the lalieiit and moat pictmwaqiiefeaiiireak | country, are placed before the reader in theae 
both in the landacape and in the aodal life of the I magnifleent pagea ."— WmrUL 

A Pronoundiig Vocabulary of Modem Geographical Names; 

with Notes on Spelling and Pronnneiation, and Explanatoty Lists of Foreign 
Words. By Oso. G. Chisholm, m.a., B.8e. 104 pp., fcap 8vo, cloth, 1«. 6dL 
"We strong eonmiend this handy sad eompoct votome."— Sekeolmaster. 
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SCIENCE. 

Natural Philosophy. An Elementaiy Treatise. By Professor A. 
Pkivat DascHANEL, of Paris. Translated and Edited, with Extensive 
A<]ditions, by Prof. J. D. Everett. Fully Illustrated. 10th Edition, revised 
tlirotighout, and brought up to the present time. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18«. 
Also in seiHirate Parts, limp cloth, 4». 6d. each. 

Part 1. — MechanicB, Hydrostatics, Sic. I Part III. — Electricity and Magnetism. 
Part II. — Heat. I Part IV. — Sound and Light. 

“ SyRteiiintically arronKod, clearly written, and recognized as the best school manual of expert- 
adinirttkiy illiistratud, itforniRaniodelwurkfora mental physics in the language; the present 
clasR in extHirinioiitai physicR."— Saturday Jtev. edition makes it stilt better ttian it has ever been 

‘‘JieMidmiiel's Treatise has lung licvn generally before."— PaU Mall OauUe. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy for Schools. By Professor 

J^vekett, D.C.L., F.U.8. Illustrated by 21G Woodcuts. F’cap 8vo, cloth, 4*. 

“A iMMik of groat merit: it possesses all the i author's former publications, and the illustrations 
lyMttiiufitic arruiipfotncitit and lucidity of tho | leave nothing to be desired."— 

Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By Professor Et’ERErr, d.c.l., 

K.u.s. With many Woodcuts. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3«. 6<i. 

** \Vr liavi* rarely seen the cliief points of acientillc interest so clearly explained as they are in this 
volume. "—Aaf fire. 

Elementary Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical 

AND Practical. With a Course of Chemical Analysis and a Series of 
Examples in Chemical Arithmetic. By Professor A. Uciiboldt Sexton. 
320 pp. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2«. 6cf. 

“ As n ]iraotical introduction to the science of method of treatment which cannot fail to be pro- 
Chemistry this b«M>k has no equal at the price ductive of good results to any student who carefully 
published. Professor Bexton has adopted a peruses the work throughout."— Axinf Teacher. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Physiology. By J. M<Gregor- 

Robertbon, 1C.A., H.B., &c. Copiously illustrated. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 4f. 

**A giHMi ayatem of arrangoment and clear | exacts a matter of the higheat importance in a 
expreaaivc expoalUoti diatinguiali this book. The work of this kind. The woodcuts and diagram! 
deflnitiona of terma are remarkably lucid and I are numeroua and good."— <Siihf nlay ifeview. 

Earth-Knowledge. A Text-Book of Physiography. By W. Jerome 
Harrison, f.o.s., and H. Rowland Wakefield. Part L, Elementary, 
fcap 8vo, cloth, la Qd.\ Part IL, Advanced, 2*. 

The atyle is clear and oonciae. and the matter I aclenceclaeaee» and be eapeciaUy'oaefal to private 
up to date. It will prove an invaluable aid to I atudenta."— TearAerv* Aid. 

A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data, for Mechanical Engineers. 
Based on the most recent investigations. By Daniel Kinnbar Clark, 
author of “Railway Machinery,” &c. &c. Illustrated with numerous Dia- 
grams Third edition, large 8vo (1000 pp.), doth, lO*.; or half-bound, SOa 
**Suppliea a want long felt by medianical i * We regard the book aa one wldchaoiiiodiaii- 
engtneera. It eonetitutea the beat volume of refer- j teal engineer in regular pruetioe eaa afford to be 
euee with which wo are aoquaiutods^—Jbigiiieer. I without**— JBugiiieirriiig. 



Blackie & Son's Puhlicatiom. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry; with Notes, Examples, and Exercises. 

Arranged by A. £. Latmo, h.a., Headmaster of StatTord Grammar School. 
Book I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1«. Book II., 6<f. Boor III., 1«. Book IY., 6(f. 
Books I. to IV. in one volume, 2s. 6<f. The (Aker hooks to foUow. 

**The book ii capitally printed, the figures are **A thoroughly worktiiaiilike little text-hook, 
clearly drawn, and the form is handy. ... It which has our heartiest comniendation.'’ — 
is a good book. -^Saturday JReview, Teaehtru* A id. 

Algebra, Up to and Including Progressions and Scales op 

Notatiox. For Schools, Science Classes, Pupil-Teachers, Students, &c. By 
J. G. Kerr, m.a. F’cap 8vo, cloth, 2«. tki. 

A well-arranged, clear, and useful little book. A 

Blackie’s Elementary Algebra. From Notation to Easy Quadratic 
Equations. Cloth, la. (id. With Answers, cloth, 2a. 

** A very good book indeed: the examples are numerous and ttie explanations clear.** Scfioulmauter, 

Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry. By R H. Pinkerton, 

B.A.(Oxon.). Foolscap 8vo, doth, Id. 6d. 

**An excellent book. The exposition and demon- | and fulness. A valtiahlo feature is the iihundance 
Btratioii of principles are remarkable for clearness I of practical examples. * A fhenctum. 

Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics and Hydrostatics. Adapted 

to the requirements of the Science and Art ExuniinationH in Theoretical 
Mechanics. By R. H. Pinkerton, b.a. (Oxon.). FV*ap 8vo, cloth, 3d. (id. 

**The fundamental units are thoroughly well a mathematical point of view, the hook leaves 
explained, and, which is saying a great deal, they nothing to be dcHired.**---Nature. 

are used consistently throughout. In fact, from ** Excellent both in plan and execution." 

Algebraic Factors. How to Find them and how to Use them. 

By Dr. W. T. Kkiort, F.8.8c.Lond. Enlarged Edition. Cloth, 2s. 

**The best proof of our appreciation of the I under the notice of oar own mathematical classes." 
book Is the statement that we intend to bring it I ^ehoohnoMUr. 

Mathematical Wrinkles for Matriculation and other Exams. Con- 
sisting of Six Sets of London Matriculation Papers in Mathematics, with 
foil Solutions. By Dr. W. T. Kkioht, P.B.8e.Lond. Pcap 8vo, cloth, 2«. (id. 
**The work is thoroughly done, and the result is a book likely to be very serviceable to students. 
AMdtmy. 

An Introduction to the Differential and Integral Calculus. 

With examples of applications to Medumical Problems. By W. J. 
MtLLAB, C.S. Second Edition, dodi, Is. 6d. 

is dearly written, and the exeaiidei ere well dioeen.''^A^afuie. 

A Practioal Arithmetic for Schools, Colleges, and Candidates pre- 
paring for Examinations. Br Johv Jacxsov. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

**lbe book deeerfss all praiee.**— iVweCieal I **Oiie of the best manuals we have seen."— 
ftwler. I TtMisrd Aid. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Old Glasgow: the Place and the People, from the Boman Occupation 
to the Eighteenth Century. By A. Macosorob. Third Edition. Small 4to, 
cloth elegant, 10«. 

** Mr. Macgeorge’i volume hee a general aa he has much to tell that la both Inatruotlve and 

well aa a local intereat Hla plcturea of life and anggeative; the illuatrationa arehighljrchanuster- 

mannera in the dark, the dim, and the middle latic and in general admirably executed ; while 

agea are both plauaible and graphic, while they we have reaaon to be grateful for an excellent 

give evidence of very careful study. The atyle is index, which we have found almoat exhauative 
always clear and often rises to picturesqueneaa; of the miacellaneous contents.'*— TAe TfiiMf. 

The Universe; On the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely 

Littlb. a Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels revealed and 
explained by Natural Science. By F. A. Pouchet, m.d. With 273 En- 
gravings on wood, of which 5G are full-page size. Nintii Edition, medium 
Hvo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7«. 6<f.; also morocco antique, 16«. 

**We can honestly commend Pnif. Pouchet's Aa interestiiig aa the moat exciting romance, 
book, wliich is admirably, as it is copiously illua- and a great deal more likely to be remembered 
trated."- Thn Titnea, to good purpose."— iSfatufand. 

Rip Van Winkle; A Legend of the Hudson. By Washington 
Irvinq. With Forty-eight Illustrations by Gordok Browne. Small 4to, 
cloth, gilt top, 10>. 6cf. 

** It is a pleasure to have Washington Irving's old story. Mr. Browne has done some good work 
delightful story in a dress so appropriate and so lately, but none so thoughtful and finished aa 
handsome os that here furnished it. Mr. Gordon these drawings. ' — GmpAic. 

Browne has entered thoroughly into the spirit of ** Mr. Gordon Brnwne has a command of pathetic 
hla author, and the pictures of Rip, his spouse, and imaginative expression to which Caldecott 

and his associates, human or superhuman, are never aspired; and many of the illustrations here 
admirable in all respects. "— ATof eir and Qwriei, are simply perfect, alike in feeling and technique. ** 

A roost charming edition of this favourite — AfancAefler Examiner, 

Contributions to the Science of Education. By William H. 

Paths, a.m. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6«. 

** A aingulaiiy able, thoughtful, and suggestive I It Is well worthy of the attention of praoUeal 
book, extremely well written from first to last. I teschersand edncational theorista**— Seoefntan. 

Manual Training. The Solution of Social and Industrial Problems. 

By CHAaLBS H. Ham. Illustrated. Crown Bvo, cloth, 6f. 

** Mr, Ham's book Is most interesttng and vain* cnssion of onr own great question of tedinlesl 
able. His account of the school at Chicago ought instruction."— ScAool Board CkrmMe, 

to be rend by every eduoatioulst It Is one of ** We commend Mr. Ham's booktoeveiy teacher, 

the beat contributioaa we have seen to the dia- aadespedallytoyonngteachera."— 
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